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CHAPTER   I. 

"A  acatter'd  race— a  wild,  nnietter'd  inbe, 
That  in  thft  ibre«ta  dw«}l>~4hflt  «Mid  mo  tMp* 
Fot  of»mm«|ipe  •■»  the  wta»  ■  raar  no  w»Us 
To  shelter  frpm  the  ttonn,  or  shield  from  strife  ^* 
And  Itwm  behind,  in  memory  of  their  name. 
No  mooament,  smo  ill  the  din,  deep  wood% 
That  dailj  perish  as  their  lords  have  done 
Benearh  tlm  keen  stroke  of  the  pioneer. 
Lot  «s  leok  tmok  npon  tfioir  forest  htmaat 
As  in  that  earlier  time,  when  first  their  foes, 
The  pale-finoed,  ftom  the  distant  nations  oame, 
Tb*7  dolMd  tha  freen  bnalu  of  wiadiny  streuBs." 

Thx  distrid;  of  Beanforti  lying  along  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  is  especially  commended  to  the  regards 
o€  the  antiqaariaai  as  the  region  first  distinguished  in  the  history 
of  the  United  Stales  hy  an  European  settlement.*  Here  a  colony 
of  French  Huguenots  was  established  in  1562,  under  the  auspices 

*  "We  are  speakiiig  now  of  authentic  history  only.  "We  are  not  ignorant 
of  the  daim  tnrged  on  behalf  of  the  Northmen  to  discorery  along  the  very 
game  regiim,  aad  to  tlr^ir  asserlldn  of  the  exittence  here  of  a  vhite  people, 
ftdly  fiv»  hoadred  y«an  before  tibie  peviod ; — an  aesertioa  which  briaga 
OS  back  to  the  traditina  of  Madoc  and  hia  Welshmen ;  the  report  of  the 
Korthmen  adding  further,  that  the  language  spoken  was  cognate  with  that 
«f  the  Irish,  with  which  they  were  familiar.  For  this  curious  histoiy,  see 
the  teeently  publisbcid  AnHguiUUsi  Americitna,  tmder  ttte  editorship  of 
Proleieor  Bafn,  of  Copenhagen. 
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of  the  celebrated  Gaspard  de  Goligni,  admiral  of  Franccv  who,  in 
the  reign  of  Charle^X.,  conoeiTed  the  neceasily  of  sach  a  settle- 
ment, with  the  hope  of  secaring  a  sanctuary  for  French  protest- 
ants,  when  they  should  be  compelled,  as  he  foresaw  they  soon 
would,  by  the  anti-religious  persecutions  of  the  time,  to  fly  from 
their  native  into  foreign  regions.  ■  This  settlement,  however,  proved 
unsuccessful ;  and  the  events  which  history  reoords  of  the  sub- 
sequent efforts  of  the  French  to  establish  colonies  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  while  of  unquestionable  authority,  have  all  the 
charm  of  the  most  delightful  romance. 

It  was  not  till  an  hundred  years  after,  that  the  same  spot  was 
temporarily  settled  by  the  English  under  Sayle,  who  bcksune  the 
first  governor,  as  he  was  the  first  permanent  founder  of  the  settle- 
ment. The  situation  was  exposed,  however,  to  the  incursions  of 
the  Spaniards,  who,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  possessed  themselves 
of  Florida,  and  for  a  long  time  after  continued  to  harass  and  pre- 
vent colonization  in  this  quarter.  But  perseverance  at  length 
triumphed  over  all  these  difiSculties,  and  though  Sayle,  for  further 
security,  in  the  infary^  of  his  settlement,  had^  removed  to  the 
banks  of  the  As^y,  other  adventurers,  by  little  and  little,  con- 
trived to  occupy^the  ground  he  had  left,  and  in  the  year  1700,  the 
birth  of  a  white  native  child  is  recorded. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  our  aoquaintanoe^th  the  country 
of  which  we  speak,  it  was  in  the  possession  of  a  powerful  and  gal- 
lant race,  and  their  tributary  tribes,  known  by  the  general  name 
of  Temassees.  Not  so  numerous,  perhaps,  as  many  of  the  neigh 
bouring  nations,  they  nevertheless  commanded  the  respectful  con- 
sideration of  all.  In  valour  they  made  up  for  any  deficiencies  of 
number,  and  proved  themselves  not  only  sufficiently  strong  to  hold 
out  defiance  to  invasion,  but  were  always  ready  to  anticipate 
assault  Their  promptness  and  valour  in  the  field  furnished  their 
best  securities  against  attack,  while  their  fonrard  courage,  elastic 
temper,  and  excellent  skill  in  the  rude  condition  of  their  war&re, 
enabled  them  to  subject  to  their  dominion  most  of  the  tribes 
around  them,  many  of  which  were  equally  numerous  with  their 
onm.    Like  the  Romans,  in  this  way  thay  strengthened  their  own 
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powers  by  a  wise  inooiporation  of  ihe  oonqaered  with  the  con 
•]aeron ;  and  under  the  several  names  of  Hospahs,  Goosaws,  Com- 
bahees,  Stonoees,  and  Sewees,  the  greater  strength  of  the  Temassoes 
contrived  to  command  so  many  dependants,  prompted  by  their 
moTements,  and  almost  entirely  under  their  dictation.  Thus 
strengthened,  the  recognition  of  their  power  extended  into  the 
remote  interior^  and  they  formed  one  of  the  twenty-eight  aboriginal 
nations  among  which,  at  its  first  settlement  by  the  English,  the 
province  of  Carolina  was  divided. 

A  feeUe  colony  of  adventurers  from  a  distant  world  had  talcen 
up  its  abode  alongside  of  them.  The  weaknesses  of  the  intruder 
were,  at  first,  his  only  but  sufficient  protection  with  the  unsophisti- 
cated savage.  The  white  nuin  had  his  lands  assigned  him,  and  he 
trenched  his  furrows  to  receive  the  grain  on  the  banks  of  Indian 
waters.  The  wild  man  looked  on  the  humiliating  labour,  wondering 
as  he  did  so^  but  without  lidar,  and  never  dreaming  for  a  moment 
of  his  own  i^roacbing  subjection.  Meanwhile,  the  adventurers 
grew  daily  more  numerous,  for  their  friends  and  relatives  soon 
followed  them  across  the  ocean.  They,  too,  had  lands  assigned 
them  in  turn,  by  the  improvident  savage ;  and  increasing  intima- 
cies, with  uninterrupted  security,  day  by  day,  won  the  former  still 
more  deeply  intone  bosom  of  the  forests,  and  more  immediately 
in  connexion  with  their  wild  possessors ;  until,  at  length,  we  behold 
the  log-house  of  the  white  man,  rising  up  amid  the  thinned  dump 
of  woodland  foliage,  within  haiHng  distance  of  the  squat,  clay 
hofel  of  the  savage.  Sometimes  their  smokes  even  united ;  and 
now  and  then  the  two,  the  ^European  and  his  dusky  guide," might 
be  seen,  pursuing,  side  by  side  and  with  the  same  dog,  upon  the 
cold  track  of  the  affrighted  deer  or  the  yet  more  timorous  turkey. 

Let  us  go  back  an  hundred  yean,  and  more  vividly  recall  this 
picture.  In  1715,  the  Temassees  were  in  all  their  glory.  They 
were  politic  and  brave — a  generous  and  gallant  race.  The  whites 
had  been  welcomed  at  their  fiist  coming  to  their  woods,  and  hospi- 
tably entertained ;  and  gradually  lost  all  their  apprehensions,  from 
the  gentleness  and  forbearance  of  the  red  men.  The  confidence  of 
the  whites  grew  with  the  immunities  they  enjoyed,  and  in  process 
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of  time  thej  oame  to  regard  their  hoete  ie  the  chamcter  of  allies 
and  to  employ  them  as  auziliarie&  In  this  character,  never  suf 
pocting  .their  danger  from  the  uses  to  whieh  they  were  put,  an*! 
gladly  obeying  a  passion  to  the  exelusioQ  of  a  policy,  the  Y«v 
massees  had  takeu  up  arms  with  the  Carolinians  ags|inst  the  Span- 
iards, who,  fix>m  St.  Augustine,  perpetually  harassed  the  settle- 
ments.  Until  this  period  the  Yemassees  had  never  been  troubled 
I  by  that  woist  tyranny  of  all,  the  consciousness  of  their  inferiority 
to  a  power  of  which  they,  at  length,  grew  jealous.  Lord  Craven, 
the  governor  and  palatine  of  Carolina,  had  done  nauch,  in  a  little 
rime,  by  the  success  of  his  arms  over  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and 
the  admirable  policy  which  distingnished  his  government,  to 
impress  this  feeling  of  suspicion  upon  the  minds  of  the  Yemassees. 
Their  aid,  finally,  had  ceased  to  be  necessary  to  the  Carolinians. 
They  were  no  longer  sought  or  solicited.  The  presents  became 
fewer,  the  borderers  grew  bolder  and  more  ^incursive,  and  new  ter- 
ritory, daily  acquired  by  the  colonists  in  some  way  or  other,  drove 
them  back  for  hunting-grounds  upon  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Edistoh  and  Isundiga.*  Their  chie&  began  to  show  signs  of  dis- 
content, if  not  of  disaffection,  md  the  great  mass  of  their  people 
assumed  a  sullenness  of  habit  and  demeanour,  which  had  never 
marked  their  conduct  before.  They  looked,  with  a  feeling  of 
aversion  which  they  yet  strove  to  conceal,  upon  the  approach 
of  the  white  man  on  every  side.  The  thick  groves  disappeared, 
the  clear  skies  grew  turbid  with  the  dense  smokes  rolling  up  in 
solid  masses  from  the  burning  herbage.  Hamlets  grew  into  exist- 
ence, as  it  were  by  magic,  under  their  veiy  eyes  and  in  sight  of 
their  own  towns,  for  the  shelter  of  a  different  people ;  and  at 
length,  a  common  sentiment,  not  yet  embodied  perhaps  by  its 
open  expression,  even  among  themselves,  prompted  the  Yemassees 
in  a  desire  to  arrest  the  progress  of  a  race  with  which  they  could 
never  hope  to  acquire  any  real  or  lasting  affinity  Another  and  a 
stronger  ground  for  joalous  dislike  arose  necessarily  in  tbair  minds 

*  Saish  if  the  bean^f?  ,  r4XA%  by  which  th«  Yemsssees  knew  thc^  8««*r 
aah  river 
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with  the  gradual  approacli  of  that  oonBckmsness  of  tii^ir  iHfenority 
wMeh,  while  the  colony  wad  dependent  and  weak,  they  had  not  so 
readily  perceived.  But,  when  they  saw  with  what  facility  the 
new  comers  could  convert  even  the  elements,  not  less  than  them- 
selves, into  slaves  and  agents,  under  the  guidance  of  the  strong 
will  and  liie  overseeing  judgment,  the  gloom  of  their  habit  swelled 
into  ferocity,  and  their  minds  were  busied  with  those  subtle 
schemes  and  stratagems  with  which,  in  his  nakedness,  the  savage 
usually  seeks  to  neutralize  the  superiority  of  European  armour. 

The  Carolinians  were  now  in  possession  of  the  entire  sea-coast, 
with  a  trifling  exception,  which  forms  the  Atlantic  boundary  of 
Beaufort  and  Charleston  districts.  They  had  but  few,  and  those* 
small  and  scattered,  interior  settlements.  A  few  miles  from  the 
seashore,  and  the  Indian  lands  generally  girdled  them  in,  still  in 
the  possession,  as  in  the  right  of  the  aborigines.  But  few  treaties 
nad  yet  been  effected  for  the  purchase  of  territory  fairly  out  of 
sight  of  the  dea;  those  tracts  only  excepted  which  formed  the 
borders  of  such  rivers,  as,  emptying  into  the  ocean  and  navigable 
to  small  vessels,  afforded  a  ready  chance  of  escape  to  the  coast  in 
the  event  of  any  sudden  necessity.  In  this  way,  the  whites  had 
settled  along  the  banks  of  the  Keawa,  the  Etiwan,the  Combahee, 
the  Coosaw,  the  Pocota-ligo,  and  other  contiguous  rivers ;  dwelling 
generally  in  small  communities  of  five,  seven,  or  ten  families ; 
seldom  of  more,  and  these  taking  care  that  the  distance  should  be 
slight  between  them.  Sometimes,  indeed,  an  individual  adven- 
turer more  fearless  than  the  rest,  drove  his  stakes,  and  took  up  his 
abode  alone,  or  with  a  single  family,  in  some  boundless  contiguity 
of  shade,  several  miles  from  his  own  people,  and  over  against  his 
roving  neighbour ;  pursuing,  in  many  cases,  the  same  errant  life, 
adopting  many  of  his  savage  habits,  and  this,  too,  without  risking 
much,  if  any  thing,  in  the  general  opinion.  For  a  long  season,  so 
pacific  had  been  the  temper  of  the  Yemassees  towards  the  Oardi- 
nians,  that  the  latter  had  finally  become  r^fardlesa  of  that  neceit- 
saiy  caution  which  bolts  a  door  and  keeps  a  watch-dog. 

On  the  waters  of  the  Pocota-ligo,^  or  little  Wood  river,  this  was 

* 

*  The  Indian  pronunciation  •i  th«»i  propw  um&qb  ia  emin«nUy  uouAomk ; 
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more  particularly  the  habit  of  the  aetdement  This  is  a  small 
stream,  about  twenty-five  miles  long,  which  empties  itself  into,  and 
forms  one  of  the  tributaries  oi^  that  singular  estuary  called  Broad 
river ;  and  thus,  in  common  with  a  dozen  other  streams  of  similar 
size,  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  beautiful  harbour  of  Beau- 
fort, which,  with  a  happy  propriety,  the  French  denominated  Port 
Royal.  Leaving  the  yet  small  but  improving  village  of  the  Caro- 
linians at  Beaufort,  we  ascend  the  Pocota-ligo,  and  still,  at  inter- 
vals, their  dwellings  present  themselves  to  our  eye  occasionally  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  The  banks,  generally  edged  with  swamp, 
and  fringed  with  its  dark  peculiar  growth,  possess  few  attractions, 
-and  the  occasional  cottage  serves  greatly  to  relieve  a  picture,  want- 
ing certainly,  not  lees  in  moral  association  than  in  the  charm  of 
landscape.  At  one  spot  we  encounter  the  rude,  clumsy  edifice, 
usually  styled  the  Block  House,  built  for  temporary  defence,  and 
here  and  there  holding  its  garrison  of  five,  seven,  or  ten  men,  sel- 
dom of  more,  maintained  simply  as  posts,  not  so  much  with  the 
view  to  war  as  of  warning.  In  its  neighbourhood  we  see  a  cluster 
of  log  dwellings,  three  or  four  in  number,  the  clearings  in  progress, 
the  piled  timber  smoking  or  in  flame,  and  the  stillness  only  broken 
by  the  duU,  heavy  echo  of  the  axe,  biting  into  the  truoJc  of  the 
tough  and  long-resisting  pine.  On  the  banks  the  woodman  draws 
up  his  ^  dug-ouf^  or  canoe — a  single  cypress,  hollowed  out  by  fire 
and  the  stone  hatchet ; — ^around  the  fields  the  negro  piles  slowly 
the  worming  and  ungraceful  fence ;  while  the  white  boy  gathers 
fiiel  for  the  pot  over  which  his  mother  \&  bending  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  frugal  meal.  A  turn  in  the  river  unfolds  to  our  sight 
a  cottage,  standing  by  itself  half  finished,  and  probably  deserted  by 
its  capricious  owner.  Opposite,  on  the  other  bank^of  the  river,  an 
Indian  dries  his  bearskin  in  the  sun,  while  his  in&nt,  wrapped  in 
Another,  and  lashed  down  upon  a  board, — ^for  security,  not  for 
lymmetry — whangs  rocking  from  the  tree,  beneath  which  his  mo- 
ther gathers  iq>  the  earth  with  a  wooden  shovel,  about  the  young 

we  usoally  spoil  them.  This  name  is  preserved  in  Carolina,  but  it  wonts 
the  euphony  and  foree  whjoh  the  Indian  tongae  gave  it  We  pronomiee  it 
usually  in  common  quantity.  The  reader  will  lay  the  emphasis  upon  the 
penultimate^  giving  to  the  t  the  sound  of  a 
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foots  of  the  tender  corn.  As  we  proceed,  the  traces  of  the  Indians 
tidcken.  Now  a  cot,  and  now  a  hamlet,  grows  up  before  the  sight, 
unti],  at  the  very  head  of  the  riyer,  we  come  to  the  great  place  of 
council  and  most  ancient  town  of  the  Temassees — the  town  of 
Pooota-ligo.* 

*  It  may  be  well  to  say  that  the  Pocota-ligo  river,  as  here  described, 
would  not  readily  be  recognised  in  that  stream  at  present  The  swamps 
are  now  reelaimed,  plantations  and  fiim  dwellinge  take  the  plaoe  of  the 
aneient  grores ;  and  the  bald  and  oooasional  tree  only  tells  us  where  the 
forests  haye  been,  like  bed  of  the  rirer  has  been  narrowed  by  numerons 
eaeroachments ;  and,  though  still  navigable  for  sloop  and  schooner,  its  fair 
proportionB  have  beeoma  greatly  contracted  in  the  silent  but  successAil 
operation  of  the  last  hundred  years  upon  it 


CHAPTER  U 

<*  Not  in  their  nsiul  tnm  wh  ba  unj^dn 
The  painted  saTage  with  a  aHaren  head. 
And  tbatare,  tottured  up  by  tmreet  ekiU, 
To  rapraaeBt  eaeh  nmaonm  farmof  ili^ 
And  loom  tho  tjfOK'a  tooUi.  th«  Tnltw'*  rmveaug  bilL' 

The  "  great  towb''  of  Pooot»-1^,  as  it  was  oailed  bj  the  Yemas- 

sees,  was  the  largest  in  their  occupatioo.  Its  preteDsions  were  few, 
however,  beyond  its  population,  to  rank  under  that  title.  It  was  a 
simple  collection  of  scattered  villages,  united  in  process  of  time  by 
the  coalition  with  new  tribes  and  the  natural  progress  of  increase 
among  them.  They  had  other  large  towns,  however,  not  the  least 
among  which  was  that  of  Coosaw-hatchie,  or  the  ^  Refuge  of  the 
Coosaws,'^  a  town  established  by  the  few  of  that  people  who  had 
survived  the  overthrow  of  their  nation  in  a  previous  war  with  the 
Carolinians.  The  ^  city  of  refuge"  was  a  safe  sanctuary,  known 
among  the  greater  number  of  our  forest  tribes,  and  not  less 
respected  with  them  than  the  same  institutions  among  the  Hebrews.* 
The  refuge  of  the  Coosaws,  therefore,  became  recognised  as  such 
by  all  the  Indians,  and  ranked,  though  of  inferior  size  and  popula- 
tion, in  no  respect  below  the  town  of  Pocota-ligo.  Within  its 
limits — that  is  to  say,  within  the  cordon  of  pines  which  were 
blazed  to  mark  its  boundaries,  the  criminal,  whatever  his  evil 
deed,  found  certain  security.  Here  he  was  sacred.  The  spot  was 
tabooed  to  the  pursuer   and   the   avenger.    The  furies  had   to 

*  This  peculiar  institution  among  the  red  men,  and  which  seems  to  have 
eidsted  among  all  the  tribes,  however  unlike  in  other  respects,  constitutes 
one  of  the  arguments  among  those  who  insist  upon  the  aborigines  as 
sprung  from  the  Israelites,  and  who  seek  to  find  among  them  the  remnants  of 
the  Lost  Tribes.  Adair  has  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  otherwise 
admirable  collection  of  notes  to  this  wild  illusion,  to  sustain  whioh,  h« 
ihowi  himself  perversely  ingenious  in  his  mirase  af  hisioxy  and  r«aaoft> 
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remain  without.  The  murderer  was  safe  so  lofig  as  he  kej^t  within 
the  marked  drcuit.  But  he  might  never  venture  forth  with  hope  to 
dude  his  enemy^.  The  vengeance  of  the  red  man  never  sleeps,  and 
is  never  satisfied  while  there  is  still  a  victim. 

The  gray  soft  tiutB  of  an  April  dawn  had  scarcely  yet  begun  to 
lighten  in  the  dim  horizon,  when  the  low  door  of  an  Indian  lodge 
that  lay  almost  entirely  embowered  in  a  forest  thicket,  less  than  a 
mile  from  Pocota-ligo,  might  be  seen  to  open,  and  a  tall  warrior 
to  emerge  slowly  and  in  silence  from  its  sheker.  He  was  followed 
by  a  dog,  somewhat  handsomer  than  those  which  usually  claim 
the  red  man  fbr  a  master.  In  his  gaunt  figure,  the  beast  was  some- 
thing of  a  hound ;  but  he  differed  from  this  animal  in  his  ears,  and 
in  the  poesessioto  of  a  head  exceedingly  short  and  compact.  He 
was  probably  the  cross  of  a  cur  upon  the  beagle.  But  he  was 
none  the  less  serviceable  to  his  present  owner.  The  warrior  was 
armed  after  the  Indian  fashion.  The  long  straight  bow,  with  a 
bancfa  of  arrows^  probably  a  doeen  in  number,  suspended  by  a^ 
thong  of  deerskin,  hung  loosely  upon  his  shoulders.  His  hatchet 
or  tomahawk,  the  Kght  weapon,  a  substitute  for  the  stone  hatchet, 
introduced  by  the  colonists,  was  slightly  secured  to  his  waist  by  a 
girdle  of  the  same  material.  His  dress,  which  fitted  tightly  to  his 
person,  indicated  a  frequent  intercourse  with  the  whites ;  since  it 
had  been  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  wearer,  instead  of  being 
worn  loosely  as  the  beamkin  of  preceding  ages.  Such  an  alteration 
in  the  national  costume  was  found  to  acoord  more  readilj  with  the 
pursuits  of  the  savage  than  die  flowing  garments  which  he  had 
worn  before.  Until  this  improvemcent,  he  had.  been  compelled,  in 
battle  or  the  chase,  to  throw  aside  the  cumbrous  covering  which 
neutralized  his  swiftness,  and  to  eihibit  himself  in  tha(  state  of 
perfect  nudity,  which  was  scarcely  less  offensive  to  the  Indians  than 
to  more  ciVili^ed  communities.  The  warrior  before  us  had  been 
among  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  the  arts  of  the  whites  in 
the  improvement  of  the  cos^me ;  nay,  he  had  taken  other  lessons, 
of  even  greater  value,  from  the  superior  race.  But  of  these  here- 
after. He  wore  a  soH  of  pantaloons,  the  seams  of  which  had  been 
permanently  secured  with  strings, — unSewed,  but  tied.  They  were 
made  of  teiued  buckskiB  of  the  brightest  yellow,  and  of  as  tight 
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a  fit  as  the  most  puncUlious  daady  in  modem  times  would  insist 
upon.  An  upper  garment^  also  of  buckskin,  made  with  more 
regard  to  freedom  of  limb,  and  called  by  the  whites  a  hunting- 
shirt,  completed  the  dress.  Sometimes,  such  was  its  make,  the 
wearer  threw  it  as  a  sort  of  robe  loosely  across  his  shoulders; 
secured  thus  with  the  broad  belt,  either  of  woollen  cloth  or  of  the 
same  material,  which  usually  accompanied  the  garment  In  the 
instance  of  which  we  speak,  it  sat  upon  the  wearer  pretty  much 
after  the  manner  of  a.  modern  gentleman's  frock.  Buskins,  or.  as 
named  among  them,  mocasins,  also  of  the  skin  of  the  deer,  tanned, 
or  in  its  natural  state,  according  to  caprice  or  emergency,  enclosed 
his  feet  tightly ;  and  without  any  other  garment,  and  entirely  free 
from  the  profusion  of  gaudy  ornaments  so  cofhmon  to  the  Indians 
in  modern  times,  and  of  which  they  seem  so  extravagantly 
fond,  ihe  l^bit  of  our  new  acquaintance  nmy  be  held  complete. 
Ornament,  indeed,  of  any  description,  would  certainly  have  done 
litUe,  if  anjTthing,  towards  the  improvement,  in  appearance,  of  the 
individual  before  us.  His  symmetrical  person — majeatio  port — 
keen,  &lcon  eye — calm>  stem,  deliberate  expression,  and  elevated 
head — would  have  been  enfeebled,  rather  than  improved  by  the 
addition  of  beads  and  gauds, — the  tinsel  and  glitter  so  common  to 
the  savage  now.  His  form  was  large  and  justly  proportioned. 
Stirring  event  and  trying  exercise  had  ^ven  it  a  confident,  free,  and 
manly  carriage,  which  the  air  of  decision  about  his  eye  and  mouth 
admirably  tallied  with  and  supported.  He  might  have  been  about 
fifty  years  of  age ;  certainly  he  could  not  have  been  less ;  though 
we  arrive  at  this  conclusion  rather  from  ihe  strong,  acute,  and 
sagacious  expression  of  his  features  than  from  any  mark  of  feeble- 
ness or  age.  Unlike  the  Yemassees  generally,  who  seem  to  have 
been  of  an  elastic  and  firank  temper,  the  chief — for  he  is  such — 
whom  we  describe,  «AAfn#>d  qh^^  yiTrfl  (^mygj^yR^  who  had  learned  to 
despise  all  the  light  employs  of  life,  and  novr  only  lived  in  the  con- 
stant meditation  of  deep  scheme  and  subtle  adventure.  He  moved 
and  looked  as  one  with  a  mind  filled  to  overflowing  with  restless 
thought,  whose  spirit,  crowded  with  impetuous  feelings,  kept  up 
constant  warfare  with  the  more  deliberate  and  contrdling  reason. 
Thus  appearing,  and  followed  closely  by  his  dog,  advancing  from 
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the  alielter  of  hiAwigwam^be  drew  tightly  the  belt  about  his  waist, 
and  feding  canfdlly  the  string  of  his  bow,  as  if  to  satisfy  himself 
that  it  was  nnfrajed  and  could  be  depended  upon,  prepared  to  go 
forth  into  the  forest  He  had  proceeded  but  a  littie  distance,  how- 
6fer,  when,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  something  he  had  forgotten, 
he  returned  hurriedly  to  the  dwelling,  and  tapping  lightly  upon  the 
door  which  had  been  dosed  upon  his  departure,  spoke  as  follows  to 
tome  one  within : — 

'"The  knife,  Matiwan,  the  knife." 

He  waa  answered  in  a  moment  by  a  female  voice ;  the  speaker, 
tn  ii»Uat  4ift«r.  anolooBg  (he  door  and  handing  him  the  iortrument 
he  required — ^the  long  knife,  something  like  the  modem  case-knife, 
which,  introduced  by  the  whites,  had  been  at  once  adopted  by  the 
Indians,  as  of  all  other  things  that  most  necessary  to  the  various 
wants  of  the  hunter.  Protected,  usually,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
by  a  leathern  sheath,  it  seldom  or  never  left  the  person  of  its  owner. 
It  waa  somowhat  singular,  indeed,  that  an  Itidian  warrior  and  hunter 
should  have  forgotten  so  important  an  implement,  but  the  fact  will 
better  iUastnite  the  vexed  and  disquieted  nature  of  the  chief's  mind, 
which  was  greatly  troubled  from  peculiar  causes,  than  any  act  or 
omisaioii  besides.  The  duef  received  the  knife^  and  phu^ed  it  along 
with  the  tomahawk  in  the  belt  around  his  waist  He  was  about  to 
turn  away,  when  the  womtfa,  but  a  glimpse  of  whose  dusky  but 
gentle  foatoves  and  dark  eyes  appeared  through  the  half-closed 
door,  addressed  him  in  a  sentence  of  inquiry,  in  her  own  language, 
only  remarkable  for  the  deep  respeotfnlness  of  its  tone. 

*^Sanutee, — the  chief — will  he  not  come  back  with  the  night  T 

'^He  will  come,  Matiwan — he  will  come.  But  the  lodge  of  the 
white  man  is  in  the  old  house  of  the  deer,  and  the  swifb-foot  steals 
off  froBL  the  dear  wat«*  where  he  once  used  to  drink.  The  white 
man  grinds  his  com  with  the  waters^  and  the  deer  is  afraid  of  the 
aoBe.  Sanutee  will  hunt  for  him  in  the  far  swamps — ^and  the  night 
will  he  dark  befote  he  comes  back  to  Matiwan." 

''Sanutee — chief^"  she  again  spoke  in  a  faltering  accent,  as  if  to 
psepare  the  way  for  something  else,  of  the  success  of  which,  in  his 
ears,  she  seemed  more  doubtful ;  but  she  paused  without  fhiishing 
thesmtenoe. 
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*'  8aiiiitee  has  ears,  Matiwaiir— ears  always  for  Matiwan,'*  was  |]i« 
enjouragiDg  response,  in  a  manner  and  tone  well  calculated  to 
confirm  the  confidence  which  the  language  was  intended  to  inspire. 
Half  faltering  still,  however,  she  proceeded : — 

*  The  boy,  Sanutee — the  boy,  Occooestogar*-" 

He  itttermpted  her,  almost  fiercely. 

'^Oeoonestoga  is  a  dog,  Matiwan;  he  hunts  the  slaves  of  the 
English  in  the  swamps  for  strong  drink.  He  is. a  slave  himsei^-^ 
he  has  ears  for  their  lies — he  believes  in  their  fcvrked  tongues^  and 
he  has  two  voices  for  his  own  people*  Let  him  not  look  into  the 
lodge  of  Sanutee.    Is  not  Sanutee  the  chief  of  the  Yemassee  P 

"^  Sanutee  is  the  great  chief.  But  Oooonestoga  is  the  afm  of 
Sanutee—'! 

^Sanutee  has  no  son — ^' 

^  But  Matiwan,  Sanutee — " 

^  Matiwan  is  the  woman  who  has  lain  in  the  bosom  of  Sanutee ; 
the  has  dressed  the  venisou  for  Sanutee  when  the  great  chiefii  of 
the  Cherokee  sat  at  his  board.  Sanutee  hides  it  not  under  his 
tongue.  The  Temassees  speak  for  Matiwan^^Hihe  is  Ibe  wife  of 
Sanutee,^ 

**  And  motiher  of  Oeoonestoga^"  exclaimed  the  woman  hufriedly. 

'  No  1  Matiwan  must  not  be  the  mother  to  a  dog»  Ooconestoga 
goes  with  the  English  t^  bite  tiie  he^  of  the  YemaDSoe*** 

**  Is  not  Oooonestoga  a  chief  of  YenMusee  F  asked  the  woman. 

^Ha  I  look,  Matiwan--4he  great  Mansneyto  hsa  bad  spirits  thatt 
hate  him.  They  go  forth  and  Ihey  fear  him,  but  they  hate  faxm.  fa 
not  Opitchi-Manneyto*  a  bad  spirit  P 

»*  Sanutee  says.'' 

''But  Opitehi-Manneyto  works  for  the  good  spirit,  fie  works, 
but  his  heart  is  bad — he  loves  not  the  work,  but  he  fears  the 
thunder.  Ocoonestoga  is  the  bad  servant  of  Yemassee :  he  shall 
hear  the  thunder,  and  iJbe  lightning  shall  flash  in  his  path.  Go, 
Matiwan,  thou  art  not  the  mother  of  a  dog.  €k>  1  Sanutee  wiU 
tome  back  with  the  night.** 

The  eye  of  the  woman  was  sufi^used  and  full  of  appeal,  as  tb« 

*  The  Yemassee  £yil  Principle. 
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diief  turned  away  sternly,  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  forbid  all 
other  speech.  She  watched  him  silently  as  he  withdrew,  until  he 
was  hidden  from  sight  by  the  interposing  forest,  then  sank  back 
sorrowfully  into  the  lodge  to  grieve  over  the  excesses  of  an  only 
ton,  exiled  by  a  justly  incensed  father  from  the  abode  of  which  he 
might  have  been  the  bleftdlag  and  the  prUe. 

Sanutee,  in  the  meanwhile,  pursued  his  way  silently  through  a 
narrow  by-path,  leading  to  the  town  of  Pocota-ligo,  which  he 
reached  after  a  brief  period.  The  town  lay  in  as  much  quiet  as 
the  isolated  dwelling  he  had  left.  The  sun  had  not  yet  arisen,  and 
the  scattered  dwellings^  built  low  and  without  closeness  or  order, 
were  partly  obscured  item  sight  by  the  untrimmed  trees,  almost 
in  the  original  forest,  which  shut  thcin  in.  A  dog,  not  unlike  his 
>7my growled  at  him  ashe  approached  one  of  the  more  conspicuous 
Iwellii^  and  this  was  the  only  sound  disturbing  the  general 
t'cmse.    He  struck  quiedy  at  the  door,  and  inquired  briefly — 

**  Ishiagaaka — ^h^  -will  go  with  Sanutee  ?^' 

A  boy  came  at  the  sound,  and  in  reply,  pointing  to  the  woods, 
gave  him  to  understand — while  one  hand  played  with  the  handle 
of  the  chiers  knife,  which  he  continued  to  draw  from  and  thrust 
back  into  its  sheath,  without  interruption  from  the  wearer — that 
his  (ather  had  already  gone  forth.  Without  further  pause  or 
inquiry,  Sanutee  turned,  and  taking  his  way  through  the  body  of 
the  town,  soon  gained  the  river.  Singling  forth  a  canoe,  hollowed 
out  from  a  cypress,  and  which  lay  with  an  hundred  others  drawn 
jp  upon  the  miry  bank,  he  succeeded  with  little  Exertion  in 
launching  it  forth  into  the  water,  and  taking  his  place  upon  a  seat 
fixed  in  the  centr^  followed  by  Im  dog,  with  a  small  scull  or  flap- 
oar,  which  he  transferred  with  wonderful  dexterity  from  one  hand 
to  the  other  as  he  desired  to  regulate  his  course,  he  paddled  himself 
directly  across  the  river,  though  then  somewhat  swollen  and 
impetuous  from  a  recent  and  heavy  freshet.  Carefully  concealing 
his  canoe  in  a  clustering  shelter  of  sedge  and  cane,  which  grew 
along  the  banks,  he  took  bis  way,  still  closely  followed  by  his 
fiuthfnl  dog,  into  the  bosom  of  a  forest  much  more  dense  than  that 
vbieti:  be  had  laft,  aod  whioh  promised  a  better  pioepeot  of  ihe 
ipune  wbieli  he  denred. 


^  I 
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**  The  i«d-dMr  pavMS  wot  to  etqah 
The  brokeB  branch  end  withered  bnuh. 
And  scaroely  auiy  the  dry  ]ec<M  ftel 
Hit  ehup  aad  snddeB  hoof  of  aleel ; 
For,  stertled  is  the  ■catter'd  wood. 
In  t9Mr  he  Mekt  tlM  f  anrdian  flood, 
llien  in  the  fuitit'i  deepeet  hnnnt, 
Finde  ahelter  nnd  a  time  to  pant.*' 

What  seemed  the  object  of  the  chief  Sanutee,  the  most  Vi'Mt 
and  valiant  among  the  Temassees  ?  Was  it  game — was  it  battle  f 
To  us  seemingly  objectless,  his  course  had  yet  a  motive.  lie 
continued  to  pursue  it  alone.  It  was  yet  early  day,  and,  though 
here  and  there  inhabited,  no  human  being  save  himself  seemed 
stirring  in  that  dim  re^on.  His  path  wound  about  and  sometimes 
followed  the  edge  of  a  swamp  or  bayou,  formed  by  a  narrow  and 
turbid  creek,  setting  in  from  the  river,  and  making  one  of  the 
thousand  indentations  common  to  all  streams  coursing  through  the 
level  flats  of  the  southern  country.  He  occupied  an  hour  or  more 
in  rounding  this  bayou ;  and  then/ with  something  of  directness  in 
his  progre^,  he  took  his  way  down  the  river  bank  and  toward»- 
the  settlement  of  the  whites. 

Tet  their  abodes  or  presence  seemed  not  his  object  Whenever, 
here  and  there,  as  he  continued  along  the  river,  the  larger  log 
hovel  of  the  pioneer  met  his  sight,  shooting  up  beyond  the  limits 
of  civilixation,  and  preparing  the  way  for  its  approach,  the  Indiac 
chief  would  turn  aside  fit>m  the  prospect  with  ill-concealed  disgust 


•*  — -^—  He  would  the  plain 
Lay  in  its  tall  old  groves  agam." 

N<m  and  then,  as — perched  on  some  elevated  bank,  and  pljrittg 
the  myateries  of  his  woodcraft,  hewing  )m  timber,  elear^ug  hif 
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kAd,  or  breakk^  the  earth — ^the  borderer  rose  before  his  gUnoei 
m  the  Mghbooihood  of  his  half-finished  wigwam,  singing  out 
Mmo  cheery  song  of  the  old  eomitrj,  as  much  for  Uie  strengthen- 
iig  of  hii  Tesohre  as  for  the  sake  of  the  mmic,  the  warrior  would 
dart  aside  into  the  forest,  not  only  oat  of  sight  but  oat  <^  hearing, 
Bor  reliim  again  to  ^  road  he  was  parsoing  until  &irly  rensoved 
from  the  chanoe  of  a  second  contact  lliis  desire  to  escape  the 
sight  of  the  intrasiye  race,  was  not,  however,  to  be  so  readily 
iadolged ;  for  the  progress  of  adyenture  and  the  long  repose  from 
strife  in  the  neighbourhood  had  greatly  encouraged  the  settlers ; 
and  it  was  not  so  easy  for  Banutee  to  avoid  the  frequent  evidences 
of  that  enterprise  among  the  strangers,  which  was  the  chief  cause 
of  his  present  discontent.  Though  without  Anything  which  might 
sssore  us  of  the  nature  or  the  mood  at  work  within  him,  it  was  yet 
evident  enough  that  the  habitations  and  preseifce  of  the  whites 
brought  him  nothing  but  disquiet  He  was  one  of  those  persons, 
fortunately  for  the  species,  to  be  found  in  every  country,  who  are 
always  in  advance  of  the  masses  dusiering  around  them.  He  was 
a  philosopher  not  less  than  a  patriot,  and  saw,  while  he  deplored, 
the  destiny  which  awaated  his  people.  He  well  knew  that  the 
superior  must  necessarily  be  the  ruin  of  the  race  which  is  inferior 
— ^that  the  one  must  either  sink  its  existence  in  with  Ihat  of  the 
odier,  or  it  must  perish.  He  was  wise  enough  to  see,  that,  in  every 
case  of  a  leading  difierence  betwixt  classes  of  men,  either  in  colour 
or  ofganiaation,  such  difierence  must  only  and  necessarily  eventu- 
ate in  the  formation  <^  castes ;  and  the  one  conscious  of  any  infe- 
riority, whether  of  capacity  or  of  attraction,  so  long  as  they  remain 
in  propinquity  with  the  other,  will  tacitly  become  subjects  if  not 
bondmen.  Apart  from  this  foreseeing  reflection,  Sanutee  had 
already  experienced  many  of  those  thousand  forms  of  assumption 
and  tnjaiy  on  the  part  ci  the  whites,  which  had  opened  the  eyes 
of  many  of  his  countrymen,  and  taught  them,  not  less  than  him- 
seli^  to  know,  that  a  people  once  conscious  of  their  superiority,  will 
never  be  found  to  hesitate  long  in  its  despotic  exercise  over  their 
neif^bouTS.  An  abstract  standard  of  justice,  independent  of  appe- 
tite or  ciroanataBoe,  has  not  often  marked  the  progress  of  Chria* 
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tiau  (w>  called)  civilisation,  in  ite  plt>ffeif  of  its  greai  geod  4o  idw 
naked  savage.  The  coofiddnt  msformer,  who  tafcet  aword  in  on« 
hand  and  sacvament  in  the  otheri  haa  always  found  it  tb^  eiuest 
way  to  rely  chiefly  on  the  former  ageal*  •  Accordingly,  it  aoon 
grew  apparent  to  the  Yemasaeee,  that,  while  proposing  treaties  fof 
the  pttroha$e  of  their  lands,  the  whites  were  never  so  well  satisfied* 
as  when,  hy  one  subtlety  or  another,  they  eontrived  to  overreach 
them.  Nor  vas  it  always  thst  even  the  show  of  justice  and  fiiir 
bargaining  was  preserved  by  the /new-comer  to  his  dusiky  brother. 
The  irresponsible  adventurer,  removed  from  the  immedufee  Burveiif 
lance  of  society,  committed  numberiesa  petty  injuries  upon  the  piro- 
perty,  and  sometimes  upon  the  person  of  his  wandeHog  neighbour, 
without  being  often  subject  to  the  penalti^  awarded  by  his  own 
people  for  the  punishment  of  such  o&noes.  From  tiaoe  to  time^ 
as  the  whites  extended  their  settlements,  and  grew  confident  in 
their  increasing  strength,  did  their  encroachments  go  on-;  until  the 
Indiana,  originally  gentle  and  generous  enough^  provoked  by 
repeated  aggresaion,  were  not  unwilling  to  change  their  habit  kat 
one  of  strife  and  hostiUty,  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity.  At 
the  head  <^  those  of  the  Yomaseees  entertaining  sueh  a  feeling, 
Sanutee  st6od  pre-eminent  A  chief  atid  warrior,  having  greai 
influence  with  the  nation,  and  once  exercising  it  warmly  in  Savour 
of  the  English,  he  had,  however,  oomo  ito  see  more  certainly  than 
the  rest  of  his  people,  the  degradation  which  was  Uel  dogging 
their  Ibotsteps.  Satisfied  of  the  ultimate  destinies  of  his  nation, 
unless  arrested  in  its  descent  to  ruin,  his  mind  was  now  wholly 
deliTsred  up  to  meditations  upon  measures,  designed  for  r^ief  and 
redress.  With  a  eagafiity  and  intelligence,  such  as  are  seldom  to 
be  found  among  ainy  unciviliEed  people,  he  discussed  with  himself 
every  powible  form  of  remedy  for  the  evils  and  dangers  of  his  raoe, 
which  could  be  conceived  by  a  resolute  and  thinldng  spirit,  warmed 
:  by  patriotism  and  desirous  of  justice.  We  shall  see,  in  the  sequel, 
I  how  deeply  he  had  matured  the  remedy,  and  how  keenly  ho  had 
felt  the  necessity  calling  for  its  application. 

At  length  his  wanderings  brought  him  to  a  ootlage  mora  taste- 
folly  constructed  than  the  rest,  having  a  neat  veraodadn  front)  and 
half  concealed  by  the  green  foliage  of  a  thickly  clustering  set  ef 
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nam.  It  was  the  abode  of  the  Rbt.  John  Matthewa,*  aa  old 
fiag&h  Puritan,  who  had  settled  there  with  hk  wife  and  duighter, 
and  officiated  ocoaatonally  as  a  pastor^  whenever  a  ooUection  of  hib 
neigbboure  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  exhort  He  waa  a  stern 
and  rtriet,  but  a  good  old  man.  He  stood  in  the  TerandA  aa  Sana* 
tee  came  in  sight.  The  moment  the  ohief  beheld  him^  he  turned 
away  with  a  litter  ooontenanoe,  and  reaolotely  avoiding  the  house 
■ntil  he  had  gone  around  it,  took  no  manner  <^  heed  of  the  friendly 
hafl  which  the  old  j^aator  had  uttered  on  seeing  him  Appioachu 

Thb  proeeeding  was  unusual :  Sanutae  and  ibe  preacher  had 
always  before  maintained  the  best  undentandingk  The  uuGtuous 
ediovtalBana  of  the  Litter  had  fre(|nently  found  a  profound  listener 
in  the  red  chie(  and  move  thaoi  onoe  had  the  two  birokeii  bread 
together,  in  the  cottage  of  the  one  or  the  wig  warn  of  the  other.  The 
good  pastor^  however^  did  not  suffer  his  surprise  at  Sanutee's  con- 
duct to  linger  in  his  memory  long.  He  was  not  of  the  class  who 
love  to  brood  ovter  the  things  that  bewilder  them*  "•  It  is  strange, 
verily,**  quodi  he^  as  he  saw  the  chief  turn  aside  abruptly,  and  i& 
silence^  **  very  strange ;  what  has  vexed  him,  X  wonder  T  and  here 
hia  reflections  ended  in  r^ard  to  a  prooeeding  which  an  old  poli? 
tidan  of  the  woods  might  have  meditated  with  profit  to  the 
fiiture. 

Meanwhile,  pursuing  a  winding  route,  amd  as  mubh  aa  possible 
keeping  the  river  banks,  while  av^nding  the  white  settlements,  the 
Bidian  warrior  had  spent  several  hoars  sinoe  his  first  departure. 
He  con]d  not  well  be  said  to  look  for  game,  though,  posaihly,  as 
much  from  habit  as  desire,  he  watched  at  intervals  the  fixed  gaae 
of  his  keenly  soented  dog,  aa  it  would  be  concentrated  upoft  the 


*  On«  of  the  express  eonditions  upon  wbieli  the  original  patent  of 
Chirles  IL  was  glinted  to  the  lord  proprietors  of  GsroliAa,  was  tfaeir  pro^ 
mvlgation  of  the  gospel  amdng  the  ladisua.  Upon  this  charitable  object 
the  ni^eSMi  of  Mr.  Matthews'  was  uadertaken,  though  it  may  be  well  to 
add,  that  one  of  ^he  gfrounds  of  objection  made  subse<^uently  to  the 
proprietary  charter  was  the  neglect  of  the  duty.  Aji  objection  not  so 
well  founded  when  we  consider  the  difficulties  which  the  roving  habilji  of 
the  lavages  most  at  all  timea  and  of  neceseity  throw  in  the  way  of  suel 
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woods  on  either  side — now. hearing  and  encouraging  his  ay,  aft  he 
set  «pon  the  track  of  deer  or  turkey,  and  pufsuing  digresnvely  the 
occasional  route  of  the  aninud  whenever  it  seemed  that  there  was 
any  proepeot  of  his  success.  As  yet,  howeyer,  the  chase,  such  as 
It  was,  had  resulted  in  nothing.  The  dog  would  return  from  coTec, 
forego  the  scent,  and  sluggishly,  with  drooping  head  and  indolent 
^irit|  silently  trip  along  either  before  or  behind  his  master* 

It  was  about  mid-day  when  the  chief  rested  beside  a  brooklet, 
or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  south,  a  branchy  that  trickled  across  the 
path ;  and  taking  from  the  leathern  pouch  which  he  carried  at  his 
side  a  strip  cf  dried  venison,  and  a  small  sack  of  parched  Indian 
meal,  he  partook  of  the  slight  repast  which  his  ramble  had  made 
grateful  enough.  Stooping  over  the  branch,  he  slaked  his  thirst 
from  the  dear  waters,  and  giving  the  residue  of  his  food  to  the 
dog,  who  stood  patiently  waiting  for  the  boon,  he  prepared  to  con- 
tinue his  forward  progress. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  reached  the  Block  House  oi  the  setr 
tiers — ^the  most  remote  garrison  station  of  the  English  upon  that 
river.  It  had  no  garrison  at  this  time,  however,  and  was  very 
much  out  of  repair.  Such  had  been  the  friendship  of  the  Yemaa- 
sees  heretofore  with  the  Carolinians,  that  no  necessity  seemed  to 
exist,  in  the  minds  of  the  latter,  for  maintaining  it  in  better  order. 
The  Block  House  marked  the  rightful  boundary  of  the  whites 
upon  the  river.  Beyond  this  spot,  they  had  as  yet  acquired  no 
claim  of  territoiy;  and,  hitherto,  the  Indians,  influenced  chiefly 
by  Sanutee  and  others  of  their  chieft,  had  resolutely  refused  to 
make  any  further  conveyance,  or  to  enter  into  any  new  treaty  for 
its  disposal.  But  this  had  not  deterred  the  settlers,  many  of  whom 
had  gone  considerably  beyond  the  limit,  and  sufiered  no  interrup- 
tion. All  of  th$se  were  trespassers,  therefore,  and  in  a  trial  of 
right  would  have  been  soon  dispossessed ;  but  in  the  event  of  such 
an  effort,  no  treaty  would  have  been  necessary  to  yield  sufficient 
sanction  to  the  adventurers  for  a  defence  by  arms  of  their  posses* 
dons ;  and  many  of  the  borderers  so  obtruding  were  of  a  class  to 
whom  the  contiguity  of  the  Indians  was  quite  as  gratefuVlind  pro- 
bably as  safe,  as  that  of  their  own  colour.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Block  House,  however,  the  settlements  had  been  much  mors 
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nunerous.  The  families,  scattered  about  at  a  distance  of  iwo^ 
three,  or  four  miles  from  one  another,  could  easily  assemble  in  its 
shelter  in  the  chance  of  any  difficulty.  The  fabric  itself  was 
ddefly  oonstrueted  for  temporary  use  as  a  place  of  sudden  refuge  * 
and  oouUL  with  eomparative  ease  be  defended  by  a  few  stout  hearts 
and  handa,  until  relief  could  reach  them  from  their  brethren  on 
the  coasA*  Though  not  upon  the  river,  yet  the  distance  of  thit 
fortrees  from  it  was  inconsiderable — a  mile  or  more^  perhaps, 
and  with  an  unobstructed  path  to  a  convenient  landing*  Retreat 
was  easy,  therefore,  by  this  route,  and  succours  by  the  same  way 
could  reach  them,  though  all  the  woods  around  were  filled  with 
enemies.  It  was  built  after  the  common  j4an  of  such  buildings  at 
the  time.  An  obloi^  square  of  about  an  acre  was  taken  in  by  a 
strong  line  of  pickets,  giving  an  area  upon  either  end  of  the  build- 
ing, but  BO  narrow  that  the  pickets  in  front  and  rear  actually  made 
up  part  of  the  £sbrio,  and  were  immediately  connected  with  its 
foundation  timbem.  The  house  consisted  of  two  stories,  the  uppet 
being  divided  by  a  thick  partition  into  two  apartments,  with  a  sin 
gie  clumsy  window  of  about  three  feet  square  in  the  sides  of  each. 
These  windows,  one  or  other,  foced  all  the  points  of  the  compass ; 
and  loof^oles,  besides,  were  provided  for  musket  shooting.  Be- 
yond the  doorway  there  was  no  other  opening  in  the  stout  logs  of 
which  the  walls  were  made.  The  lower  story  was  a  sort  of  great 
hail,  having  neither  floor  nor  division*  The  only  mode  of  reach- 
ing the  upper  stoiy,  was  a  common  ladder,  which  might  be  planted 
indifferently  against  the  trap -openings  of  each  of  the  chambers ; 
eadi  being  thus  provided  separately  from  the  others,  tifaongh  a 
slight  effort  only  was  necessary  to  throw  these  several  apartments 
into  one.  A  line  of  loopholes  below,  at  proper  intervals,  seemed 
to  complete  the  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  this  rude,  but 
sufficient  structure,  serving  for  the  exercise  <^  sharpshooters  against 
an  approaching  enemy.  The  house  was  built  of  pine  logs,  put  toge- 
ther as  closely  as  the  nature  of  the  material  and  the  skill  of  the 
artificers  would  permit ;  and,  save  through  the  apertures  and  win- 
dows described,  was  impovious  to  a  musket  bullet.  It  was  suffi- 
eieutly  sptaeious  for  the  population  of  the  country,  as  it  then  stood, 
sad  the  barrier  made  by  the  high  pickets,  on  either  side,  was  itaelf 
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no  tneaii  obstade  in  a  sudden  fray.  A  single  entrance  to  the  right 
area  gave  access  to  the  building,  through  a  do<»rway^,  the  only  one 
which  it  poeseased,  opening  in  that  quarter.  The  gate  was  usuall} 
of  oak,  stoutly  made,  and  well  ribbed,  but,  in  the  present  instance, 
it  was  wanting  entirely,  having  been  probably  torn  off  .and  carried 
away  by  some  of  the  borderers,  who  found  more  use  for  it  than 
for  the  fortress.  The  friendly  tenns  of  relationship,  between  the 
red  men  and  -the  whites,  had  led  to  the  utter  neglect^  and  almoet 
total  afbandonnrent  of  their  fortress  by  -the  hitter.  Men.  too  much 
love  then-  ease  not  to  believe  promptly  in  the  signs  that  encourage 
confidence,  and  our  woodmen,  a  people  bold  and  adventurous,  are 
usually  quite  as  reckless  and  incautious  as  adventurous.  True,  a 
few  hours  might  restcnre  the  Block  Hxyose,  but  in  seasons  of  sur- 
prise a  few  hours  is  an  eternity.  We  might  as  well  expect  the 
one  as  hope  the  others 

■  From  the  Block  House^  which  Sanutae  examined  both  within 
and  without  with  no  little  attention  and  some  show  of  disconteBt, 
he  proceeded  towards  the  river.  A  little  duck-like  thing — aaort 
of  half  schooner^  but  of  yery  different  management  and  rigging, 
'lay  in  the  stream,  seemingly  at  anchor.  There  was  no  show  of 
men  on  board,  but  at  a  little  distance  from  her  a  boat  rowed  by 
two  sailors,  and  managed  by  a  third)  was  pulling  vigorously  up 
stream.  The  appearance  of  this  vessel,  which  he  beheld  now  for 
the  first  time,  seemed  to  attract  much  of  his  attention ;  but  as 
there  was  no  mode  of  comttranication,  and  as  she  showed  no  flag, 
he  was  compelled  to  stifle  his  curiosity,  from  whatever  cause  it 
might  have  sprung.  Leaving  the  spot,  therefore,  after  a  brief 
examination,  he  plunged  once  more  into  the  forest,  and  as  he  took 
his  way  homeward,  with  more  seeming  earnestness  than  beHore,  he 
urged  Iris  dog  upon  the  scent,  while  unslinging  his  bow,  and  tight- 
ening the  cord  of  sinews  until  the  elastic  yew  twanged  at  tlie 
slight  pressure  which  he  gave  it;  then  choosing  aarefidly  the 
arrows,  three  in  number,  which  he  released  from  the  atriug  which 
bound  the  rest,  he  seemed  now  lor  the  first  time  to  prepare  himself 
in  goo(|  earnest  for  the  hunt  In  thus  wandering  from  cover  to 
cover,  he  again  passed  the  greater  nnn^ber  of  the  white  settle- 
ments in  that  precinct,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  coiple  of  hoMia 
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luid  feund  his  way  t<>  a  spaciotis  swamp,  fonned  hj  the  orerfloi;^ 
of  the  river  immediately  at  hand,  and  familiarly  known  to  the 
warrior  as  a  great  hiding-place  for  game.  He  perceived  at  this 
point  that  the  senses  of  the  intelligent  dog  became  quickened  and 
forward,  and  grasping  him  by  the  slack  skin  of  the  neck,  he  led 
him  to  a  tussock  running  ialotfg  at  Iii4  ddgi  of  the  swamp,  and  in 
a  ngzag  course  passing  through  it,  and  giving  him  a  harking  cheer 
common  to  the  huiit«i%  he  left  him  Mid  mmAt  » rspid  circuit  to 
an  opposite  point,  Where  a  ridge  of  land,  making.'  out  from  the 
boeom  of  the  swamp ^  and  aiffiordiag  a  &eei  outlet,  was  generally 
known  as  a  choice  stand  for  the  affrighted  and  fugitive  deer.  He 
had  B^t  long  reaehed  the  |)oint  and  taken  oover,  befobe^  stooping 
\^  the  earthy  he  detected  the  diaftant  baying' of  the  dog,  in  aniions 
pofsuit)  keying  a  dii^ct  course,  and  i^praaohifi^,  as  waa  the  usual 
habit,  along  the  little  ri^  Upon  the  border  of  which  he  stood. 
Siflkii^  baek  suddenly  Irocd  sight,  he  crdached  bemde  a  bush, 
and  placing  his  shaft  upon  the  atrmg^  atid  giving  aU  ear  to  the 
lonnda  which  now  continued  to  appre^ch,  he  stood  in  readiness  fi»r 
his  victim*  In  another  mond^nt  and  the  boughs  gave  way,  the 
broken  branches  were  whirled  aside  in  confusion,  and,  breaking 
forth  with  headk>ng  bound  and  the  speed  of  an  arrow,  a  fine  buck 
of  full  head  niahed  down  the  narrow  ridge  and  directly  on  the 
path  occupied  by  the  Indian.  With  his  aj^earance,  the  left  foot 
of  the  hunter  wm  mlvanced,  the  arrow  was  drawn  back  until  the 
barb  chafed  upon  the  elastic  yew,  then  whizskig,  with  a  sharp 
twang  and  most  unerring  dijfection,  it  penetrated  in  another  instant 
the  blown  sid^  of  the  precipitate  animal.  A  convulsive  and 
upward  Ifap  teatified  the  sudden  and  sharp  pang  which  he  felt; 
bathe  kept  on,yand,just  at  the  nooment  when  Sauatee,  having 
fitted  another  nrrow,  was  about  to  complete  what  he  had  so  well 
begun,  a  gunshot  rang  from  a  little  oopse  directly  in  £ront  of  him, 
to  which  the  deer  had  been  flying  for  shelter..  This  ended  his 
progress.  With  a  reeling  stagger  which  completely  nnrested  hia 
unfiniahied  leap,  the  victim  sank  sprawling  forward  v^pon,  the  earth, 
in  the  last  agonies  of  death* 
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<*Tktt  ■■•  M  HOC  of  u»>~lii8  wvfB  tan  ■Mns*, 
Aad  his  lo(^i  strmiigwr.    Wberefon  does  btt  o 
What  are  his  Uboan  here,  his  name,  his  purpoee, 
And  who  ana  they  Aat  know  and  speak  fcr  Uttf 

The  inoident  just  namted  had  scaroely  taken  piaoe,  when  (ihe  dog 
of  tiie  Indian  chief  bounded  from  the  cover,  and  made  towards 
ihe  spot  where  the  deer  lay  prostrate.  At  the  same  instant, 
onei^ng  from  the  copse  whence  the  shot  had  proceeded,  and 
which  ran  immediateij  alongside  the  yictim,  came  forward  the 
sttccessfiil  sportsman.  He  was  a  stout^  strange  looking  person, 
rough  and  weather-beaten,  had  the  air,  and  wore  a  dress  fashioned 
sotnetlnng  like  ihat  of  the  sailor.  He  was  of  middle  statare,  stent 
and  muscular,  and  carried  himself  with  the  yawing,  see-saw  motion, 
which  marks  the  movements  generally  upon  land  of  that  class  of 
men.  Still,  there  was  something  about  him  that  forbade  the  idea 
of  his  being  a  common  seaman.  There  was  a  daring  insolence 
of  look  and  gesture,  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  red,  fiili 
flsice,  and  the  watery  eye,  spoke  of  indulgences  and  a  habit  of  un- 
restraint somewhat  inconsistent  with  one  not  accustomed  to 
authority.  His  dress  was  that  of  the  seaman,  but  implied  no  or- 
dinary service.  It  was  that  of  a  person  who  had  his  fkndes,  as 
well  as  ample  nieans.  It  was  fashioned  of  the  very  finest  stufis 
of  the  time.  He  wore  a  blue  jacket,  studded  thickly  with  buttons 
that  hung  each  by  a  link,  and  formed  so  many  pendent  knobs  of 
solid  gold ;  and  there  was  not  a  little  ostentation  in  the  thick  and 
repeated  folds  of  the  Spanish  chain,  made  of  the  same  rich 
material,  which  encircled  his  neck.  His  pantaloons,  free,  like  the 
Turkish,  were  also  of  a  light  blue  cloth,  and  a  band  of  gold  lace 
.  ran  down  upon  the  outer  seam  of  each  leg,  from  the  hip  to  the 
heeL    A  small  dirk,  slightly  curved,  like  that  worn  by  the  young 
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offioois  of  our  BSTj  in  modem  tiiiiei|  was  the  only  appiurent 
waapon  which  he  car/ied,  beyond  the  shorty  heavy  German  rifle 
he  had  just  naed  so  succeeefully. 

The  deer  had  aoarcely  fiJlen  when  this  personage  advaiiced 
towards  him  from  the  wood*  The  shot  had  been  discharged  at  a 
trifling  diatance  from  the  deer,  which  was  pushing  for  the  direct 
spot  where  the  stranger  had  been  stationed.  It  had  penetrated 
the  breast^  and  was  almost  instantly  fatal  A  few  moments  senred 
to  bring  him  to  his  victim,  while  Sanntee  from  the  other  end  of 
the  copse  also  came  forward.  Before  either  of  them  could  get 
safBoiently  ni^  to  prevent  him,  the  dog  of  the  chie(  having 
reached  the  deer,  at  once,  with  the  instinct  of  his  nature,  struck 
his  teeth  into  his  throat,  and  began  tearing  it  voraciously  for  the 
blood,  which  the  Indian  sportsman  invariably  encouraged  him  to 
drink.  The  stranger  bellowed  to  him  with  the  hope  to  arrest  his 
appetite,  and  prevent  him  from  injuring  the  meat;  but,  aecus- 
tnoied  as  the  dog  had  been  to  obey  but  one  master,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge but  a  single  language,  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  loud 
cries  and  threats  of  the  seaman,  who  now,  hurryii^  forward  with 
a  show  of  more  unequivocal  authority,  succeeded  only  in  transfer- 
rii^  the  ferocity  of  the  dog  from  his  prey  to  himself.  Lifting  his 
gUD,  he  threatened  but  to  strike,  and  the  animal  sprang  furiously 
upon  him.  Thus  assailed,  the  stranger,  in  good  earnest,  with  a 
fiMrmidable  blow  from  the  butt  of  his  fosil,  sent  the  enemy  reeling ; 
but  recovering  in  an  instant,  without  any  seeming  abatement  of 
vigour,  with  a  ferocity  duly  increased  from  his  injury,  he  flew  with 
more  desperation  than  ever  to  the  assault,  and,  being  a  dog  of  con- 
siderable strength,  threatened  to  become  a  formidable  opponent 
But  the  man  assailed  was  a  cool,  deliberate  person,  and  familiar 
with  enemies  of  every  description.  Adroitly  avoiding  the  dash 
made  at  his  throat  by  the  animal,  he  contrived  to  grapple  with 
him  as  he  reached  the  earth,  and  with  a  single  hand,  with  an  ex- 
ercise of  some  of  the  prodigious  muscle  which  his  appearance 
showed  him  to  possess,  he  held  him  down,  while  with  Uie  other 
hand  he  deliberately  released  his  dirk  from  its  sheath.  Sanutee, 
who  was  approaching,  and  who  had  made  sundry  efibrts  to  call  off 
the  infruiated  dog,  now  cried  out  to  the  seaman  in  broken  English — 
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<«  Soiife  him  not,  white  man — it  Ib  good  dog,  kiiif6  kim  not* 
But  he  spoke  too  late ;  sod  in  spite  of  all  the  strogglee  of  th6 
animal,  with  a  fierce  laugh  of  derision,  the  sinlor  passed  the  eharp 
edgne  of  the  weapon  orw  his  throat  The  deed  was  done  in  an 
instant.  Releasing  his  hold,  which  he  had  still  msiBtained  widi  a 
grasp  of  steel,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  animal,  he  lefl 
him  to  perish  where  he  iaj,  and  rising,  prepared  to  meet  the  red  • 
man.    The  dog,  with  a  single  conmision,  lay  lifeless  at  his  feet 

It  was  fortunate  for  himself  that  he  was  rid  of  the  one  assailant  so 
soon ;  for  he  had  barely  returned  his  knife  to  ite  sheath,  and  re- 
sumed his  erect  postura,  when  Sanutee,  who  had  beheld  the  whole 
struggle — ^which)  indeed,  did  not  oocupy  but  a  few  minutes — 
plunged  :forward  as  fiiriously  as  ^  animal  had  done,  and  the  next 
instant  was  ufpon  the  stranger.  The  Indian  had  hurried  forward  to 
save  his  dog ;  and  his  feelings,  roused  into  rage  by  what  he  had 
witnessed,  took  from  him  much  of  that  cautious  resolve  and  pru* 
dence  which  mi  Indian  never  more  exhibita  than  when  his  purpose 
is  revenge.  The  sudden  passions  of  Sanutee,  kindled  so  unexpect* 
edly,  and  by  such  a  loss  as  that  which  he  had  just  sustained, 
deprived  him  of  his  usual  coolness.  With  a  howl  of  fury,  as  he 
heheld  the  sharp  knife  passing  over  the  throat  of  his  fei&fol  fol^ 
lower,  he  bounded  forward.  Throwing  aside  his  bow,  whioh  now 
only  impeded  his  movements,  he  grappled  the  stranger  with  such 
an  embrace  from  brawny  arms  as  might  have  compelled  even  the 
native  bear  to  cry  for  quarter.  But  our  red  chief  had  found  no 
easy  victim  in  his  grasp^  The  sailor  was  a  stout  fellow,  aH  muscle, 
bold  and  fearless,  and  was  prepared  for  the  assault  It  was  very 
soon  evident  that  Sanutee,  though  muscular  also,  and  admirably 
built^  was  not  exactly  a  match  for  his  present  opponent  He  was 
taller,  and  less  compact,  and  labored  of  necessity  under  a  disad- 
vantage in  the  trial  of  strength  which  ensued,  with  one  so  much 
shorter  and  more  closely  set  The  conditions  of  the  combat  • 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  well  understood  by  both  parties ;  for,  with 
the  exception  of  an  occasional  exclamation  from  one  or  the  other, 
in  the  first  movements  of  the  struggle,  no  words  passed  between 
them.  Thdr  arms  wiere  interUced,  and  tiMir  bodies  closely  looked 
for  a  desperate  issue,  without  pariey  or  prepantioB.     M  first  i< 
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iRNild  here  been  diffionlt  to  saj  which  of  the  two  conld  poanbly 
prove  the  better  mao.  The  sjmmetiy  of  the  Indian,  his  manly 
height,  and  easy  carriage,  would  necessarily  incline  {be  spectator 
infais&TOor;  but  there  was  a  knotted  firmness,  a  tongh,  sinewy 
bulk  of  body  in  the  whole  make  of  his  opponent,  which,  in  con- 
nection with  his  greater  youth,  would  bring  the  odds  in  his  favour. 
If  the  sailor  was  the  stronger,  however,  the  Indian  had  arts  which 
for  a  time  served  to  balance  his  superiority ;  but  Sanutee  was 
exasperated,  and  this  was  against  him.  His  enemy  had  all  the 
advantage  of  perfect  coolness,  and  a  watchful  circipnspection  that 
seemed  habitual.  This  still  defeated,  in  great  part,  the  subtleties 
of  his  asaaiilant  '  The  error  of  Sanutee  was  in  suffering  impulbe  to 
defeat  refleotion,  which  necessarily  came  too  late,  once  engaged  in 
the  mortal  struggle.  Hie  Indian,  save  in  the  ball-play,  is  no 
wrestler  by  habit.  There  he  may  and  does  wrestle,  and  death  is 
sometinMs  the  oonsequence  of  the  furious  emulation ;  *  but  such 
exereise  is  otherwise  unpractised  amoing  the  abongines.  To  regret 
his  precipitatian,  however,  was  now  of  little  avidl — ^to  avoid  its 
evils  was  the  object 

One  eirenmstanoe  soon  gave  a  turn  to  the  affirir,- which  promised  a 
result  decisive  on  one  side  or  the  other.  So  dose  had  been  the  grasp, 
ao  earnest  the  struggle,  ibat  neither  of  them  could  attempt  to  free  and 
^aploy  hie  knife  without  giving  a  decided  advantage  to  his  enemy ; 
but  in  one  of  those  movements  which  distorted  their  bodies,  until 
the  ground  was  nearly  touched  l^  the  knees  of  both,  the  knife  of 
the  Indian  warrior  fell  from  its  sheath,  and  lay  beside  them  upon 
the  tttif.  To  Secure'  its  possession  was  the  object,  upon  which, 
simnltaiieottBly  as  it  were,  both  their  eyea  were  cast ;  but,  duly  with 
the  deffire^  eame  the  necessity  of  mutual  circumspection,  and  so 
well  aware  were  they  both  of  this  necessity,  that,  it  is  probable,  bilt 
ion  an  unlooked^r  eircamstauise,  the  battle  must  have  been  pro- 
tracted sufficiently  long,  by  exhausting  both  parties,  to  have  made 
it  a  drawn  one.    The  affair  might  then  have  ended  in  a  compro 

*  In  a  fair  struggle,  engaged  in  this  manly  exercise,  to  kill  the  antagonist 
k  legitimate  with  the  Indlaits  generally ;  a!!  other  flbmiri  of  murder  call 
irr  rcven^  aed  punlthmenk 
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miBe ;  but,  it  so  happened,  that^  in  the  perpetual  change  of  ground 
and  position  by  the  combatants,  the  foot  of  Sanutee  at  length 
became  entangled  with  the  body  of  his  dog.    As  he  felt  the 
wrinkling  akin  glide,  and  the  ribs  yield  beneath  him,  an  emotion 
of  tenderness,  a  sort  of  instinct,  operated  at  once  npon  him,  and, 
as  if  fearing  to  hurt  the  object,  whose  utter  insensibility  he  did  nol 
seem  at  that  moment  to  recollect,  he  drew  up  his  foot  suddenly, 
and  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  animal.    By  separating  his  legs  with 
this  object^  he  gave  his  advenary  an  advantage,  of  which  he  did 
not  fail  to  avail  himself.    With  the  movement  of  Sanutee,  he 
threw  one  of  his  knees  completely  between  those  of  the  warrior, 
and  {ffeesing  his  own  huge  body  at  the  same  time  forward  upon 
him,  they  both  fell  heavily,  still  interlocked,  upon  the  now  com- 
pletely crushed  carcase  of  the  dog.     The  Indian  chief  was  par- 
tially stunned  by  the  &1],  but  being  a-top,  the  sailor  was  unhurt 
In  a  moment,  recovering  himself  from  the  relaxed  grasp  of  his 
opponent,  he  rose  upon  his  knee,  which  he  pressed  down  heavily 
upon  Sanutee's  bosom ;  the  latter  striving  vainly  to  possess  himself 
of  the  tomahawk  sticking  in  his  girdle.    But  his  enemy  had  too 
gready  the  advantage,  and  was  quite  too  watchful  to  permit  of  his 
succeeding  in  this  effort    The  whole  weight  of  one  knee  rested 
npon  the  instrument,  which  lay  in  the  belt  innocuous.    With  a 
fearful  smile,  which  spoke  a  ferocious  exultation  of  spirit,  in  the 
next  moment  the  sailor  drew  the  dirk  knife  from  his  own  side,  and 
flourishing  it  over  the  eyes  of  the  defencdess  Indian,  thus  addressed 
him: — 

^  And  now,  what  do  you  say  for  yourself,  you  red-skinned  devil  t 
Blast  your  eyes,  but  you  would  have  taken  my  scalp  for  little  or 
nothing — only  because  of  your  confounded  dog,  and  he  at  my 
throat  too.    What  if  I  take  yours  V^ 

^The  white  man  will  strike,"  calmly  responded  the  chiel^  while 
his  eyes  looked  the  most  savage  indifference,  and  the  lines  of  his 
mouth  formed  a  play  of  expression  the  most  composed  and  natural, 

**  Ay,  d  0,  but  I  will.  I'll  give  you  a  lesson  to  keep  you  out 
of  mischief  for  ever  after,  or  Fve  lost  my  reckoning  and  have  no 
skill  in  seamanship.  Hark  ye  now,  you  red  devil — ^wherefore  did 
you  set  upon  me?    Is  a  man's  blood  no  bettor  than  a  dog's  f 
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"IW  irkito  nu)  ia  a  dog.     I  qnt  upon 
MMBpaiiied,  u  tke  cltief  spoke,  with  a 
nkan,  mwl«  with  so  mndi  eanrntixn  and 
■onMiiU  Menieil  to  premiM  to  be  suceeNfol 
«a4,  tbe  attempt  only  served  to  oonflnn  the 
(/  h»  oooquOTor,  whoM  ooolnew  at  in^  a  moment,  more  perbapa 
than  aBjthing  beside,  marked  a  peieoD  to  whom  the  sheddiog  of 
blood  Kerned  a  hmiHar  ezanw.     He  spoke  to  the  victim  he  wae 
ahont  to  etiike  fatallji  with  ae  mnch  ocNnpoaure  at  if  beating  of 
the  iDcat  indiiereirt  matter. 

**  Aj,  bhut  yon,  but  yoaVe  all  alike.  Tliere'B  but  oae  waj  to 
make  aore  of  a  redskin,  and  that  is,  to  slit  his  gills  whenever  there's 
a  chance.  I  know  jon'd  cut  mine  soon  enough,  and  that's  all  I 
want  to  know  to  make  me  oat  jonrv.  Yet,  who  are  you — are  jou 
aae  ot  these  Yemasseesl  Tell  me  your  name;  I  always  like  to 
know  whoee  blood  I  let." 

"  Does  the  white  man  sleep  I — strike  ;  I  do  not  shut  my  eyes  Ln 
the  knife." 

"Well,  d — D  it,  red-skin,  I  see  yon  don't  niant  to  get  ofi^  and 
Fm  not  the  man  to  bsnlk  a  fellow's  spirit  when  it's  his  own  pleasmv 
to  walk  the  plank.  It>  as  natural  to  ma  to  cut  a  red-akjn's  throat 
as  it  is  to  him  to  scalp  a  white ;  and  you  seem  to  be  one  of  that 
sort  of  people  whom  it's  a  sort  of  pleasure  to  help  through  tbe 
worid.    And  yet,  if  you  are  one  of  these  Temaasee  red-skins  t — " 

lliis  was  spoken  inquiringly.  Sanntoe  did  not  answer,  .Neither 
did  he  remain  passiTe.  Whether  it  was  that  the  grasp  of  the  sailor 
had  been  somewhat  relaxed  upon  him,  that  he  bad  somewhat  reco- 
vered his  own  strength,  or  beheld  in  the  white  man's  eye  something 
of  that  incertitude  which  seemed  to  \jiTk  in  bis  language,  in  spito 
of  its  ferocity,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  But,  just  at  this  time, 
Ins  strafes  were  renewed,  and  with  a  determined  effort.  But  the 
knife  was  flourished  over  his  eyee  tbe  moment  after. 

"  Ab !  blast  yon,  there's  no  saving  you  I  It's  your  throat  or 
mine,  I  see ;  so  here's  at  yon,  with  aa  sharp  a  tooth  as  ever  bit  the 
duoat  <^  white  skin  or  a  red  T 

Sanutee  threw  up  an  arm  to  avert  the  weapon ;  but  tbe  stroke 
had  been  a  feint     In  another  moment  the  sharp  steel  was  driv^i 
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U}wa|d%the.  8i4e  of  the  victim.  The  red  ohie^  «re  the  blow  wa& 
t,  cq^jedtuiiid  |te  direction.  His  eyes  closed,  and  in  his  own 
kngliilg^  he  ber^fii  to  mutter  sonnds  whieii  might  have  embodied 
bii^JSiUki  of  manf  yictories.  He  had  beg^  his  death  aoog*  But 
lie  atlll  lired.  file  blow  was  arrested  at  the  veij  moment  when 
it  was  about  to  penetrate  his  heart  The  sailor,  seissd  fr^wn  behdnd, 
waft  dragged  backwards  from  the  body  of  his  riotam  bj  another  and 
a  powerful  hand.  The  opportunity  to  i^aia  has  feet  was  not  lost 
apon  the  Indiany  who,  standing  now  ensei  with  hb  baied  halehet, 
again  confronted  his  enemy,  without  any  loss  of  coitiiage,  and  on  a 
more  eq«d  footing. 
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•y  hath  that  within  it  which  aftms 
TlM  BtUa  gMUknaOb    Ptay  700,  mark  hi*  -mXi ; 
Without  hia  offina  wa  maj  nolhii^  do 
Pleaaiaf  to  this  £ur  oompaiiy.'* 

Tbb  Bmkat  turned  fiero^y,  dirk  in  hand,  upon  tha  person  who 
hid  thus  torn  hin  from  hiB  TiGtitn ;  but  he  met  an  unflinching 
front,  and  a  weapon  tu  more  potent  than  his  own.  The  glance  of 
the  new  comer,  not  leas  than  his  attitude,  warned  him  of  the  most 
perfect  leadinesB;  while  a  Kveiv  expression  of  the  eye,  and  the 
something  of  a  smile  which  slightly  parted  his  lips,  gave  a  care- 
less, caTttlier  aasnranee  to  his  air,  which  left  it  doubtful  whether, 
in  reality,  he  looked  upon  a  contest  as  even  possible  at  that  mo- 
ment The  stranger  was  about  thirty  years  old,  with  a  rich  Euro- 
pean oomplexioDy  a  light  bine  eye,  and  features  moulded  finely,  so 
as  to  oombine  manlinesa  with  a»  maoh  of  beauty  as  might  well 
oompwt  with  it  He  was  probably  six  feet  in  height,  straight  as 
an  arrow,  and  remaHcably  well  and  closely  set  He  wore  a  dress 
oommoii  among  the  gentlemen  of  that  period  and  place — a  sort  of 
eomponnd  gaib,  in  which  the  fashion  of  t^e  EJnglish  caralier  of 
the  second  Charles  had  been  made  to  coalesce  in  some  leading 
particolara  with  that  which,  in  the  American  forests,  seemed  to  be 
impemtiTely  called  for  by  the  novel  cironmstances  and  mode  of 
life  prevailing  in  tlie  region.  The  sur-coat  was  of  a  dark  blue 
stofE^  usually  worn  open  at  the  bosom,  and  displaying  the  rich  fblds 
of  the  vest  below  to  the  taste  of  the  wearer,  but  which  on  the  pre- 
sent oooaaion  was  of  the  pm^t  white.  The  underclothes  were  of 
a  light  gray,  fitting  elosely  a  person  which  they  happily  accom- 
modated, yet  served  admirably  to  display.  His  buskins  were  like 
Ihoee  worn  by  the  Indians.  A  broad  buckskin  belt  encircled  his 
waist,  and  seoared  iUbe  doublet  which  came  midway  down  his 
thigh.     In  his  hand  he  carried  a  light  fusil  of  peculiarly  graoefbl 
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make  for  that  period,  and  richly  ornamented  with  drops  of  8il?ex 
let  in  tastefully  along  the  stock,  so  as  to  shape  vaguely  a  vaiiety 
of  forms  and  figures.  The  long  knife  stuck  in  his  belt  was  hia 
only  other  weapon ;  and  this,  forming  as  it  does  one  of  the  most 
essential  implements  of  woodcraft,  we  may  scarcely  consider  it 
under  that  designation.  A  white  Spanish  hat,  looped  broadly  up 
at  one  of  the  sides,  and  secured  with  a  small  button  of  gold, 
rested  slightly  upon  his  head,  from  which,  as  was  the  fashion  of 
the  time,  the  brown  hair  in  long  clustering  ringlets  depended  about 
the  neck. 

The  sailor,  as  we  hare  said,  turned  immediately  npoa  the  person 
who,  so  opportunely  for  Sanutee,  had  torn  him  from  die  body  of 
the  Indian ;  but  he  encountered  the  presented  rifle,  and  the  clicking 
of  the  cock  assured  him  of  the  perfect  readiness  of  him  who  carried 
it  to  encounter  his  enemy  in  any  way  that  he  might  choose.  There 
was  that  in  the  stranger's  eye  which  showed  him  to  be  as  cool  and 
confident,  as  he  was  vigorous  and  young.  The  aaiior  saw  that  he 
was  no  child — ^that  he  was  not  less  powerful  of  make  than  the  red 
man,  and  if  his  muscles  had  not  yet  the  same  degree  of  hardihood, 
they  were  yet  mudii  more  flexible  ibr  use.  The  single,  sudden  efibrt 
by  which  he  had  been  drawn  away  from  his  victim,  indicated  the 
possession  of  a  degree  of  strength  which  made  the  saik>r  pause  and 
move  cautiously  in  his  advance  upon  the  intrader. 

^  Well,  my  good  master,"  said  the  seaman,  having  arrived  at 
some  prudent  conclusion  which  tended  in  a  slight  degree  to  mode- 
rate his  fury — ^^  what  is  this  matter  to  you,  that  ^ou  must  meddle 
in  other  men^s  quarrels  ?  Have  you  so  many  lives  to  spare  that  you 
must  turn  my  knife  from  the  throat  of  a  wild  savage  to  your  own  f* 

**  Put  up  your  knife,  good  Pepperbox — put  it  up  while  you  havt 
permission,"  said  the  person  so  addressed,  very  complaisantly,  ^and 
thank  your  stars  that  I  came  in  time  to  ke^  you  from  doing  whal 
none  of  us  might  soon  undo.  Enow  you  not  the  chief — ^wonld  you 
strike  the  great  chief  of  the  Yemasseea — our  old  friend  Sanutee— 
the  best  friend  of  the  English  T 

"'  And  who  the  devil  cares  whether  he  be  a  friend  to  the  English 
or  not !  I  doo't ;  and  would  just  as  lief  cut  his  throat  as  youra,  i^ 
I  thooght  proper." 
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"  Ha !  indeed !  you  care  not  whose  throat  is  cut !  you  care  not 
for  the  friends  of  the  English  !  very  wise  indifference  that,  stand- 
ing here,  as  you  do,  in  the  midst  of  an  English  settlement  Pray, 
who  are  you,  my  good  fellow,  and  whither  do  you  come  from  f 

Such  was  the  response  of  the  Cavalier  to  the  sailor,  whom  the 
language  of  the  former  seemed  fv:  a  moment  to  arouse  into  his 
former  fury.  But  this  he  found  it  politic  to  restrain ;  a  necessity 
which  made  him  not  a  whit  more  amiable  than  before.  There  was 
some  secret  motive  or  policy,  or  it  might  be  a  sense  of  moral  inferi- 
oritj,  in  b«5eding  or  h.  stotioD,  which  seemed  to  h»ve  the  effect  of 
keeping  down  and  quelling,  in  some  sort,  the  exhibitions  of  a  tem- 
per which  otherwise  would  have  prompted  him  again  to  blows. 
The  pause  which  he  made,  before  responding  to  the  last  direct 
enquiry,  seemed  given  to  reflection.  His  manner  became  suddenly 
more  moderate,  and  his  glance  rested  frequently,  and  with  an 
enquiring  expression,  upon  the  countenance  of  the  Indian.  At 
length,  giving  a  direct  reply  to  the  interrogatory  of  the  Cavalier, 
which  seemed  a  yielding  of  the  strife,  he  replied, 

**  And  suppose,  fair  master,  I  don't  choose  to  say  who  I  am,  and 
from  whence  I  come. — ^What  then  ?" 

^  Why  then  let  it  alone,  my  patient  Hercules.  I  care  little 
whether  you  have  a  name  or  not.  You  certainly  cannot  have  an 
honest  one.  For  me  you  shall  be  Hercules  or  Nebuchadnezzar — 
Jim  shall  be  Turk,  or  Ishmaelite,  or  the  devil — it  matters  not 
whence  a  man  comes  when  it  is  easily  seen  whither  he  will  go." 

The  countenance  of  the  sailor  again  grew  dark  with  angry  pas- 
siona.  The  cool,  contemptuous,  jeering  language  and  manner  of 
the  cavalier  were  almost  insupportable  to  one  who  had  probably  felt 
himself  to  be  as  great  as  Xerxes  when  on  the  quarter  of  his  sloop 
or  schooner.  He  showed  clearly  in  the  sudden  flashing  of  his  eye, 
and  the  reddening  darkness  of  his  cheek,  that  his  passion  was  of  a 
sort  to  prompt  him  to  instantaneous  grapple  with  his  questioner, 
but  he  remained  stubbornly  silent.  It  was  with  evident  effort, 
however,  that  he  commenced  the  process  of  thinking  himself  into 
oompoeure  and  caution.  He  had  his  own  reasons,  and  there  were  pur- 
poses in  his  mind,  that  compelled  him  to  consideration  and  forbear- 
ance. But  for  too  frequent  draughts  of  Jamaica,  this  self-subjection 
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had  been  more  easy  from  the  firot.  Proceeding  in  a  leisurely  man* 
ner  to  reload  his  fusil,  he  offered  no  interruption  to  the  English- 
man, who  now  addressed  himself  to  the  Indian. 

^  You  have  suffered  a  loss,  Sanutee,  and  Fm  sorry  for  it,  chieL 
But  you  shall  have  another — ^a  dog  of  mine — a  fine  pup  which  1 
have  in  Charleston.  When  will  you  go  down  to  see  your  English 
brother  at  Charleston  ?'' 

"  Who  is  the  brother  of  Sanutee  ?" 

^  The  governor — you  have  never  seen  him,  and  he  would  like  to 
see  you.  If  you  go  not  to  see  him,  he  will  think  you  love  him  not^ 
and  that  you  lie  on  the  same  blanket  with  his  enemies.'* 

"  Sanutee  is  the  chief  of  the  Yemassees — ^he  will  stay  at  Pocota- 
ligo  with  his  people.'' 

^'  Well,  be  it  so.    I  shall  send  you  the  dog  to  Pocotarligo.** 

^'  Sanutee  asks  no  dog  from  the  warrior  of  the  English.  The  dog 
of  the  English  hunts  after  the  dark-skin  of  my  people." 

*'  No,  no,  old  chief — not  so  1  I  don't  mean  to  give  you  Dugdale. 
Dugdale  never  parts  with  his  master,  if  I  can  help  it ;  but  you  say 
wrong.  The  dog  of  the  English  has  never  hunted  tlie  Yemassee 
warrior.  He  has  only  hunted  the  Savannahs  and  the  Westoesi 
who  were  the  enemies  of  the  English." 

**  The  eyes  of  Sanutee  are  good — he  has  seen  the  dog  of  tba 
English  tear  the  throat  of  his  brother." 

^*  The  charge  is  a  strange  one,  Sanutee,  and  I  do  not  understand 
it.  But  you  are  angered  now,  and  perhaps  with  reason.  I  shall 
see  you  hereafter.  I  will  myself  bring  to  Pocota-ligo,  the  dog 
that  I  promise  you.  He  will  prove  better  than  ihe  one  you  have 
lost." 

**  Sanutee  would  not  see  the  young  brave  of  the  English  at 
Pocota-ligo.  Pocota-ligo  is  for  the  Yemassees.  Let  the  Goosaw- 
killer  come  not" 

"  Hah  I  What  does  all  this  mean,  Sanutee  f  Are  we  not  friends ! 
Are  not  the  Yemassee  and  the  English  two  brothersi  'iiat  take 
the  same  track,  and  have  the  same  friends  and  enemies !  Is  it  not 
30,  Sanutee  f ' 

"  Speaks  the  young  chief  with  a  straight  tongue — he  says." 

"  I  speak  truth ;  and  will  oome  to  see  you  in  Pocota4igor 
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''No;  the  jouDg  brave  will  corae  not  to  Pocota-Iigo.  It  is  the 
seMon  of  the  corn,  and  the  Yemassee  will  gather  to  the  festival.** 

*'The  green  com  festival  I  'I  must  be  there,  Sanutee,  and  you 
muBt  not  deny  me.  Yon  were  not  wont  to  be  so  inhospitable,  old 
chief*  nor  wil]  I  suffer  it  n6w.  I  would  see  the  lodge  of  the  great 
chie  I  would  partake  of  the  venison — some  of  this  fine  buck 
which  the  hands  of  Matiwan  will  dress  for  the  warrior^s  board 
this  verj  evening.'* 

**  Yon  touch  none  of  that  buck,  either  of  you ;  so  be  not  so  free, 
young  master.  It's  my  game,  and  had  the  red-skin  been  civil,  he 
should  have  had  his  share  in  it ;  but,  as  it  is,  neitlyer  you  nor  he 
kiy  hands  on  it ;  not  a  stiver  of  it  goes  into  your  hatch,  d — n 
Die. 

The  sailor  had  listened  with  a  sort  of  sullen  indifference  to  the 
dialogue  which  had  been  going  on  between  Sanutee  and  the  new 
comer ;  but  his  looks  indicated  impatience  not  less  than  sullen- 
ness ;  and  he  took  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  last  words 
of  the  latter,  to  gratify,  by  the  rude  speech  just  given,  the  malig- 
nity of  his  excited  temper. 

"  Why,  how  now,  churl  ?"  was  the  response  of  the  Englishman, 
turning  suddenly  upon  the  seaman,  with  a  haughty  indignation 
as  he  spoke — ^  how  now,  churl  ?  is  this  a  part  of  the  world  where 
dvility  is  so  plentiful  that  you  must  fight  and  quarrel  to  avoid  a 
surfeit.  Hear  you,  sirrah ;  these  woods  have  bad  birds  for  the 
unruly,  and  you  may  find  them  hard  enough  to  get  through  if  you 
put  not  more  good  humour  under  your  tongue.  Take  your  meat, 
for  a  suriy  savage  as  you  are,  and  be  off  as  quickly  as  you  can ; 
and  may  the  first  mouthful  choke  you.  Take  my  counsel,  Bully- 
boy,  and  clear  your  joints,  or  you  may  chance  to  get  more  of  your 
merits  than  your  venison.'' 

**Who  the  devil  are  you,  to  order  me  off?  I'll  go  at  my 
pleasure ;  and  as  for  the  Indian,  and  as  for  you — " 

"Well,  what,  Hercules  ?" 

"Well,  look  to  square  accounts  with  me  when  I'm  ready  for 
the  reckoning.  There's  no  sea^room,  if  I  can't  have  it  out  of  you, 
peihaps  when  you're  least  able  to  pay  out  rope.** 

"Pooh  I  pooh!"  replied  the  cavalier,  coolly.     "You  threaten, 
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do  you  ?  Well,  as  you  please  and  when  you  please !  and  now 
that  you  have  discharged  your  thunder,  will  you  be  good-natured 
for  once,  and  let  your  departure  be  takan  for  a  promise  of  improTe- 
ment  in  your  manner." 

"  What,  go  r 

"  £zactly  I    You  improve  in  understanding  dearly." 

'^ni  go  when  I  please.  Til  be  d — d,  if  I  turn  my  baek  at  the 
bidding  of  any  man.'' 

^  You'll  be  something  more  than  d-— d,  old  boy,  if  you  stay. 
We  are  two,  you  see ;  and  here's  my  Hector,  who's  a  little  old  to 
be  sure,  but  is  more  than  your  match  now  " — ^and  as  the  English- 
man spoke,  he  pointed  to  the  figure  of  a  sturdy  black,  approaching 
the  group  from  the  copse. 

"And  I  care  not  if  you  were  two  dozen.  You  don't  scare  me 
with  your  numbers.  I  shan't  go  till  it  suits  my  pleasure,  for  either 
red-skin,  or  white-skin,  or  black-skin ;  no,  not  while  my  name  is — ^ 

"What?''  was  the  inquiry  of  the. Englishman,  as  the  speaker 
paused  at  the  unuttered  name ;  but  the  person  addressed  grinned, 
with  a  sort  of  triumph  at  having  extorted  this  show  of  curiosity 
on  the  part  of  the  cavalier,  and  cried  : 

"Ah !  you  'd  like  to  know,  would  you  t  Well,  what '11  you  give 
for  the  information !" 

"  Pshaw  I"  replied  the  cavalier,  turning  from  the  fellow  with 
contempt,  and  once  more  addressing  the  red  chief. 

"  Sanutee,  do  you  really  mean  that  you  would  not  see  me  at 
Pocotarligo.  Is  your  lodge  shut  against  your  friend.  Is  there  no 
smoking  venison  which  will  be  put  before  me  when  I  come  to  the 
lodge  of  Matiwan.  Why  is  this  f  I  meant  to  go  home  with  you 
this  very  night." 

Sanutee  replied  sternly : 

"  The  great  chief  of  the  Yemassees  will  go  alone.  He  wants 
not  that  the  Coosaw-killer  should  darken  the  lodge  of  Matiwan. 
Let  Harrison" — and  as  he  addressed  the  Englishman  by  his  name, 
he  placed  his  hand  kindly  upon  his  shoulder,  and  his  tones  were 
more  conciliatory — "  let  Harrison  go  down  to  his  ships — ^let  him 
go  with  the  pale-faces  to  the  other  lands.  Has  he  not  a  mother 
that  looks  for  him  at  evening  f* 
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Sanntee,"  said  Harrisod,  fixing  hifi  eje  upon  him  curioualj,— 
"wlierefore  shoald  the  EngUsh  go  upon  the  waters?*' 

Y  The  Yemassees  would  look  on  the  big  woods,  and  call  them 
their  own.    The  Yemassees  would  be  free." 

^  Old  chief,"— exclaimed  the  Englishman,  in  a  stern  but  low 
voice,  while  his  quick,  sharp  eye  seemed  to  explore  the  very  recesses 
of  the  red  chief's  soul, — *'  Old  chief ;  thou  hast  spoken  with  the 
Spaniard !" 

The  Indian  paused  for  an  instant,  but  showed  no  signs  of  emotion 
or  consciousness  at  a  charge,  which,  at  that  period,  and.  under  the 
then  existing  circumstances,  almost  involved  the  certainty  of  his 
hostility  towards  the  Carolinians,  with  whom  the  Spaniards  of 
Florida  were  perpetually  at  war.  He  replied,  after  an  instant's 
hesitation,  in  a  calm,  fearless  manner : 

^  Sanutee  is  a  man — ^he  is  a  father — he  is  a  chief — the  great 
chief  of  the  Yemassee.  Shall  he  come  to  the  Ooosaw-killer,  and 
ask  when  he  would  loose  his  tongue  ?  Sanutee,  when  the  swift 
hurricane  runs  along  the  woods,  goes  into  the  top  of  the  tall  pine, 
and  speaks  boldly  U^  the  Manneyto— shall  he  not  speak  to  the 
English — shall  he  not  speak  to  the  Spaniard  ?  Does  Harrison  see 
Sanutee  tremble,  that  his  eye  looks  down  into  his  bosom  ?  Sanutee 
his  no  fear." 

"  I  know  it,  chief — I  know  it — ^but  I  would  have  you  without 
guile  also.  There  is  something  wrong,  chief,  which  you  will  not 
show  me.  I  would  speak  to  you  of  this  and  other  matters,  neces- 
sary to  the  safety  and  happiness  of  your  people,  no  less  than  mine, 
therefore  I  would  go  with  you  to  Pocota-ligo." 

"  Pocota-ligo  is  for  the  Manney to — it  is  holy  ground — the  great 
feast  of  the  green  com  is  there.  The  white  man  may  not  go  when 
the  Yemassee  would  be  alone." 

"^  But  white  men  are  in  Pocota-ligo — ^is  not  Granger  there,  the 
fur  trader  f 

"•  He  will  go,"  replied  the  chief,  evasively.  With  these  words 
he  turned  away  to  depart ;  but  suddenly,  widi  an  air  of  more 
interest,  returning  to  the  spot  where  Harrison  stood,  seemingly  in 
meditation,  he  again  touched  his  arm,  and  spoke  : 

Harrison  will  go  down  to  the  sea  with  his  people.     Let  him  go 
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I 
to  Eeawah.    Does  the  Cooeaw-killer  hear?    Sanutee  isthe.^wiaa 
chief  of  Yemassee."  ^ 

^  I  am  afraid  the  wise  chief  of  Yeinassee  is  about  to  do  a  great 
felly.  But,  for  the  present,  Sanutee,  let  there  be  no  misuilder- 
Btanding  between  us  and  our  people.  Is  there  any  thing  of  ^hioii 
yon  complain  ?" 

'^  Did  Sanutee  come  on  his  knees  to  the  English  t  He  begs. not 
bread — he  asks  for  no  blanket" 

"  True,  Sanutee,  I  know  all  that — I  know  your  pride,  and  that 
of  your  people ;  and  because  I  know  it,  if  you  have  had  wrong 
from  our  young  men,  I  would  have  justice  done  you." 

^  The  Yemassee  is  not  a  child — ^he  is  strong,  he  has  knife  and 
hatchet — and  his  arrow  goes  straight  to  the  heart  He  begs  not 
for  the  justice  of  the  English." 

"  Yet,  whether  you  beg  for  it  or  not,  what  wrong  have  they  done 
you,  that  they  have  not  been  sorry  ?" 

"  Sorry — will  sorry  make  the  dog  of  Sanutee  to  live  ?" 

"  Is  this  the  wrong  of  which  you  complain,  Sanutee  ?  Such 
wrongs  are  easily  repaired.  But  you  are  unjust  in  the  matter. 
The  dog  assaulted  the  stranger,  and  though  he  might  have  been 
more  gentle,  and  less  hasty,  what  he  did  seems  to  have  been  done 
in  self-defence.    The  deer  was  his  game." 

^^  Ha,  does  Harrison  see  the  arrow  of  Sanutee  f"  and  he  pointed 
to  the  broken  shaft  still  sticking  in  the  side  of  the  animal. 

"^  True,  that  is  your  mark,  and  would  have  been  fatal  after  a 
time,  without  the  aid  of  gunshot  The  other  was  more  immediate 
in  effect" 

"  It  is  well.  Sanut^  speaks  not  for  the  meat,  nor  for  the  dog. 
He  begs  no  justice  from  the  English,  and  their  braves  may  go  to 
the  far  lands  in  their  ships,  or  they  may  hold  fast  to  the  land 
which  is  the  Yemassee's.  The  sun  and  the  storm  are  brothers — 
Sanutee  has  said." 

Harrison  was  about  to  reply,  when  his  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of 
another  person  approaching  the  scene.  He  was  led  to  observe 
him,  by  noticing  the  glance  of  the  sailor  anxiously  fixed  in  the 
same  direction.  That  personage  had  cooled  off  singularly  in  his 
savageness  of  mood,  and  had  been  a  close  and  attentive  listener  to 
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the  dialogae  just  narrated.  His  eamestoess  had  not  passed 
nDobseryed  by  the  Englishman,  whose  keenness  of  judgment,  not 
less  than  of  vision,  had  discovered  something  more  in  the  mannei 
of  the  sailor  than  was  intended  for  the  eye.  Following  closely  his 
gaie,  while  still  arguing  with  Sanutee,  he  discovered  in  the  new 
comer  the  person  of  one  of  the  most  subtle  chiefs  of  the  Yemassee 
nation — a  dark,  brave,  collected  malignant,  Ishiagaska,  by  name 
A  glance  of  recognition  passed  over  the  countenance  of  the  sailor, 
but  the  features  of  the  savage  were  immoveable.  Harrison  watched 
both  of  them,  as  the  new  comer  approached,  and  he  was  satisfied 
from  the  expression  of  the  sailor  that  the  parties  knew  each  other. 
Once  assured  of  this,  he  determined  in  his  own  mind  that  his 
presence  should  offer  no  sort  of  interruption  to  their  freedom ;  and, 
with  a  few  words  to  Ishiagaska  and  Sanutee,  in  the  shape  of  civil 
wishes  and  a  passing  inquiry,  the  Englishman,  who,  fr^m  his  past 
conduct  in  the  war  of  the  Carolinians  with"  the  Coosaws,  had 
acquired  among  the  Yemassees,  according  to  the  Indian  fashion, 
the  imposing  epithet,  so  frequently  used  in  the  foregoing  scene  by 
Sanutee,  of  Ooosahrmoray'te — or,  as  it  has  been  Englished,  the 
killer  of  the  Coosaws — took  his  departure  from  the  scene,  followed 
by  the  black  slave.  Hector.  As  he  left  the  group  he  approached 
the  sailor,  who  stood  a  little  apart  from  the  Indians,  and  with  a 
whisper,  addressed  him  in  a  sentence  which  he  intended  should  be 
atest 

"Hark  ye,  Ajax;  take  safe  advice,  and  be  out  of  the  woods  as 
ioon  as  you  can,  or  you  will  have  a  long  arrow  sticking  in  your 
ribs." 

The  blunt  sense  of  the  sailor  did  not  see  further  than  the  osten- 
sible object  of  the  counsel  thus  conveyed,  and  his  answer  confirmed, 
to  some  extent,  the  previous  impression  of  Harrison  touching  his 
acquaintance  with  Ishiagaska, 

^  Keep  your  advice  for  a  better  occasion,  and  be  d — d  to  you, 
for  a  conceited  whipper-snapper  as  you  are.  You  are  more  likely 
to  feel  the  arrow  than  I  am,  and  so  look  to  it." 

Harrison  noted  well  the  speech,  which  in  itself  had  little  mean- 
ing ;  but  it  conveyed  a  consciousness  of  security  on  the  part  of  th« 
Minuui,  after  hia  previous  combat  with  Sanutee,  greatly  out  oi 
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plaoe,  unless  he  possessed  some  secret  resources  upoD  which  to 
rely.  The  instant  sense  of  Harrison  readily  felt  this ;  but»  Apart 
^m  this,  there  was  something  so  sinister  and  so  assured  in  the 
glance  of  the  speaker,  accompanying  his  words,  that  Harrison  did 
not  longer  doubt  the  justice  of  his  conjecture.  He  saw  that  there 
was  business  between  the  seaman  and  the  last-mentioned  Indian. 
He  had  other  reasons  for  this  belief,  which  the  progress  of  events 
will  show.  Contenting  himself  with  what  had  been  said,  he  turned 
away  with  a  lively  remark  to  the  group  at  parting,  and,  followed 
by  Hector,  was  very  soon  hidden  from  sight  in  the  neighbouring 
ibre^ 
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**  Oo    ■can  his  ooqim,  panae  liim  to  the  laat, 
Hmit  what  be  oooiimIs,  note  thoa  well  hia  gluM»( 
For  Um  natntored  ejo  hsthiu  own  truth. 
Whoa  the  tonfoe  epeakt  in  falsehood." 

Harrison,  followed  closely  by  his  slaye,  silently  entered  the  forest, 
•nd  was  soon  bnried  in  subjects  pf  deep  meditation,  which,  hidden 
as  yet  from  us,  were  in  his  estimation  of  the  last  importance.  His 
elastic  temper  and  perceptiye  sense  failed  at  this  moment  to  suggest 
^  him  any  cf  those-  thousand  objects  of  contemplation  in  which  he 
ttsuaily  took  delight  The  surrounding  prospect  was  unseen — the 
hum  of  the  woods,  the  cheering  cry  of  bird  and  grasshopper,  equally 
unheeded ;  and  for  some  time  after  leaving  the  scene  and  actors  of 
the  preceding  chapter,  he  continued  in  a  state  of  mental  abstrac- 
tion, which  was  perfectly  mysterious  to  his  attendant  Hector 
though  a  slave,  was  a  favourite,  and  his  offices  were  rather  those  of 
the  humble  companion  than  of  the  servant  He  regarded  the  pre- 
sent habit  of  his  master  with  no  little  wonderment  In  truth,  Har- 
rison was  not  often  in  the  mood  to  pass  over  and  disregard  the 
varieties  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  in  a  world  so  new  and  beau- 
tiful, as  at  the  present  moment  he  appeared.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  one  of  those  men,  of  wonderful  conmion  sense,  who  could  rea- 
dily, at  all  times,  associate  the  mood  of  roost  extravagance  and  life 
with  that  of  the  most  every-day  concern.  Cheerful,  animated, 
playful,  and  soon  excited,  he  was  one  of  those  singular  combina- 
tions, which  attract  us  greatly  when  we  meet  with  them,  in  whom 
constitutional  enthusiasm  and  animal  life,  in  a  development  of 
extravagance  sometimes  little  short  of  madness,  are  singularly 
enough  mingled  up  with  a  capacity  equal  to  the  most  trying  requi- 
sitions of  necessity,  and  the  most  sober  habits  of  reflection.  Unu* 
Boally  abstracted  as  he  now  appeared  to  the  negro,  the  latter, 
though  a  favourite,  knew  better  than  to  break  in  upon  his  mood. 
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* 
and  simply  kept  close  at  hand,  to  meet  any  call  that  might  be  made 
upon  his  attention.  6y  this  time  they  had  reached  a  small  knoll 
of  green  overlooking  the  river,  which,  swollen  by  a  late  freshet, 
though  at  its  fall  and  falling,  had  overflowed  its  banks,  and  now 
ran  along  with  some  rapidity  below  them.  Beyond,  and  down  the 
stream,  a  few  miles  off,  lay  the  little  vessel  to  which  we  have  already 
given  a  moment's  attention.  Her  presence  seemed  to  be  as  myste- 
rious in  the  eye  of  Harrison,  as,  previously,  it  had  appeared  to  that 
of  Sanutee.  Dimly  outlined  in  the  distance,  a  slender  shadow 
darkening  an  otherwise  clear  and  mirror-like  surface,  she  lay  sleep- 
ing, as  it  were,  upon  the  water,  not  a  sail  in  motion,  and  no  gaudy 
ensign  streaming  from  her  tops. 

^  Hector,''  said  his  master,  calling  the  slave,  while  he  threw 
himself  laasily  along  the  knoll,  and  motioned  the  negro  near  him : 
"  Hector." 

"<  Yes,  sah— Maussa." 

^  You  marked  that  sailor  fellow,  did  you,  Hector !" 

"  I  bin  see  um,  Maussa." 

**  What  is  he ;  what  do  you  think  of  him !" 

^  I  tink  notin  bout  'em,  sah. — ^Nebber  see  'em  afore — ^no  like  h« 
look." 

^  Nor  1,  Hector — nor  L  He  comes  for  no  good,  and  we  must  see 
to  him." 

^  I  tink  so,  Maussa." 

**Now — look  down  the  river.  When  did  that  strange  vessel 
come  up  ?" 

"  Nebber  see  'em  till  dis  morning,  Maussa,  but  speck  he  come  ifp 
yesserday.  Mass  Nichol,  de  doctor,  wba'  talk  so  big— da  him  fuss 
show  'em  to  me  dis  morning." 

"  What  said  Nichols  ?" 

^  He  say  'tis  English  ship ;  den  he  say  'tis  no  English,  'tis  Dutch 
— but  soon  he  change  he  min',  and  say  'tis  little  Dut«h  and  little 
Spaniard :  after  dat  he  make  long  speech  to  young  Mass  Hugh 
Grayson." 

"  What  said  Qrayson  ?" 

^  He  laugh  at  de  doctor,  make  de  doctor  cross,  and  den  he  ous 
for  a  d — m  black  rascal." 
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That  made  you  cross  too,  eh  ?" 

**  CertaiD,  Maussa ;  'cause  Mass  Nichol  hab  no  respectability  for 
oigger  in  'em,  and  talk  widout  make  proper  osservation.'^ 

*^  Well,  no  matter.  But  did  Grayson  say  anything  about  the 
▼eBself! 

"  He  look  at  'em  long  time,  sab,  but  he  nebber  say  noting ;  but 
wid  long  stick  he  write  letter  in  de  sand.  Dat  young  Grayson, 
Mass  Charles — he  strange  gentleman — berry  strange  gentleman."    Ia 

^  How  often  must  I  tell  you,  Hector,  not  to  call  me  by  any  name  '  ^ 
here  but  Gabriel  Harrison  ?  will  you  never  remember,  you  scoundrel  f "     ^ 

^  Ax  pardon,  Maussa — 'member  next  time." 

"  Do  so,  old  boy,  or  we  quarrel : — and  now,  hark  you.  Hector, 
since  you  know  nothing  of  this  vessel,  Til  make  you  wiser.  Look 
down  over  to  Moccasin  Point — under  the  long  grass  at  the  edge, 
and  half  covered  by  the  canes,  and  tell  me  what  you  see  there." 

"  Da  boat,  Maussa. — I  swear  da  boat.  Something  dark  lie  in  de 
bottom." 

'^Tbat  is  a  boat  from  the  vessel,  and  what  you  see  lying  dark  in 
the  bottom,  are  the  two  sailors  that  rowed  it  up.  That  sailor- 
follow  came  in  it,  and  he  is  the  captain.  Now,  what  does  he  eome 
for,  do  you  think  ?" 

**  Speck,  sa,  he  come  for  buy  skins  from  de  Injins." 

^'No : — that  craft  is  no  trader.  She  carries  guns,  but  conoeals 
them  with  box  and  paint.  She  is  built" to  run  and  fight^  not  to 
carry.  I  looked  on  her  closely  this  morning.  Her  paint  is  Sp^- 
nia^jiot  English.  Besides,  if  she  were  English,  what  would  she 
be  doing  here?  Why  run  up  this  river,  without  stopping  at 
Charleston  or  Port  Royal — ^why  keep  from  the  landing  here, 
avoiding  the  whites ;  and  why  is  her  officer  pushing  up  into  the 
Indian  country  beyond  our  purchase  ?" 

**  He  hab  'ting  for  sell  de  Injins,  I  speck,  Maussa." 

"Scarcely — they  have  nothing  to  buy  with;  it  is  only  a  few 
days  since  Ghranger  came  up  from  Port  Royal,  where  he  had  car- 
ried all  the  skins  of  their  last  great  hunt,  and  it  will  be  two  weeks 
at  least  before  they  go  on  another.  No— no.  They  get  from  us  what 
we  are  willing  to  sell  them ;  and  this  vessel  brings  them  those  things 
which  ihey  cannot  get  from  us — ^fire-arms  and  ammunition,  Hector/ 
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^^  You  tink  so,  Mauflsa." 

"  You  shall  find  out  for  both  of  us,  HectQr.    Are  your  ejea  open  !" 
"  Yes,  Maussa,  I  kin  sing  like  mocking  bird,"    ....   and  the 
fellow  piped  up  oheerily,  as  he  spoke  in  a  fJEuniliar  negro  doggreL 

**  'PoBSum  up  a  gum-tree 
Racoon  in  de  hollow, 
In  de  grass  de  yellow  gnakc^ 
In  de  clay  de  swallow.' " 

^^  Evidence  enough.  Now,  hear  me.  This  sailor  fellow  comes 
from  St.  Augustine,  and  brings  arms  to  the  Yemassees.  I  know  it, 
else  why  should  he  linger  behind  with  Sanutee  and  I^iagaska, 
after  his  quarrel  with  the  old  chief^  unless  he  knew  of  something 
which  must  secure  his  protection  ?  I  saw  his  look  of  recognition 
to  Ishiagaska,  although  the  savage,  more  cunning  than  himself  * 
kept  his  eye  cold — and — ^yes,  it  must  be  so.  You  shall  go,"  eaid 
his  master,  hali  musingly,  half  direct.  ^  You  shall  go.  When 
did  Granger  cross  to  Pocota-ligo  f " 

^*  Dis  morning,  Maussa." 

"  Did  the  commissioners  go  with  him  ? " 

^  No,  sah  :  only  tree  gentiemans  gone  wid  him." 

"  Who  were  they  f " 

*'  Sa  Edmund  BeUinger,  who  lib  close  'pon  Asheepoh — ^Mass 
Steben  Latham,  and  nodder  one — I  no  hab  he  name." 

"  Very  well — they  will  answer  well  enough  for  commissioners. 
Where  have  you  left  Dugdale  ? " 

^*  I  leff  um  wid  de  blacksmith, — him  dat  lib  down  pass  de  Chief 
Bluff." 

*<  Good ;  and  now.  Hector,  you  must  take  the  track  after  this 
sailor." 

"  Off  hand,  Maussa  ? " 

^  Yes,  at  once.  Take  the  woods  here,  and  make  Uie  sweep  of 
the  cypress,  so  as  to  get  round  them.  Keep  clear  of  the  river,  for 
that  sailor  will  make  no  bones  of  carrying  you  off*  to  St.  Augus- 
tine, or  to  the  West  Indies,  if  he  gets  a  chance.  Watch  if  he 
goes  with  the  Indians.    See  all  that  you  can  of  their  movements^ 
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And  let  tb«m  uot  see  you.     Should  they  fiud  you  out,  be  as  stupid 
as  a  pine  stump.'* 

"  And  whay  I  for  fin'  you,  Maussa,  when  I  come  back  ?  At  de 
parson's,  I  speck." — ^The  slave  smiled  knowingly  as  he  uttered  the 
last  member  of  the  sentence,  and  looked  significantly  into  the  face 
of  his  master,  with  a  sidelong  glance,  his  month  at  the  same  time 
showing  his  fall  white  array  of  big  teeth,  stretching  away  like 
those  of  a  shark,  from  ear  to  ear. 

"  Perhaps  so,**  said  his  master,  quietly  and  without  seeming  to 
observe  the  peculiar  expression  of  his  servant's  face — ^  perhaps  so, 
if  you  come  back  soon.  I  shall  be  there  for  a  while  ;  but  to-night 
vou  will  probably  find  me  at  the  Block  House.  Away  now,  and 
see  that  you  sleep  not ;  keep  your  eye  open  lest  they  trap  you." 

'^Ha,  Maussa.  Dat  eye  must  be  bright  like  de  moon  for  trap 
Hector." 

**!  hope  so — keep  watchful,  for  if  that  sailor- fellow  puts  hands 
upon  you,  he  will  cut  your  throat  as  freely  as  he  did  the  dog's, 
and  probably  a  thought  sooner." 

Promising  strict  watchfulness,  the  negro  took  his  way  back  into 
the  woods,  closely  following  the  directions  of  his  master.  Har- 
rison, meanwhile,  having  dispatched  this  duty  so  far,  rose  buoy- 
antly from  the  turf,  and  throwing  aside  the  sluggishness  which  for 
the  last  half  hour  had  invested  him,  darted  forward  in  a  fast  walk  in 
the  direction  of  the  white  settlements  ;  still,  however,  keeping  as 
nearly  as  he  might  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  still  with  an  eye 
that  closely  scanned  at  intervals  the  appearance  of  the  little  vessel 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  occasioned  so  much  doubt  and 
inquiry.  It  was  not  often  that  a  vessel  of  her  make  and  size  had 
been  seen  up  that  little  insulated  river ;  and  a^  from  the  know- 
ledge of  Harrison,  there  could  be  little  or  no  motive  of  trade  for 
such  craft  in  that  quarter — the  small  business  intercourse  of  the 
whites  with  the  Indians  being  soon  transacted,  and  through 
mediums  far  less  imposing — the  suspicions  of  the  Englishman 
were  jnstified  and  not  a  little  excited,  particularly  as  he  had 
known  for  some  time  the  increasing  discontent  among  the  savages. 
The  fact,  too,  that  the  vessel  was  a  stranger,  and  that  her  crew  and 
ciq[>tain  had  kept  studiously  aloof  from  the  whites,  and  had  sent 
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their  boat  to  land  at  a  point  actually  within  the  Indian  boundary, 
was,  of  itself,  enough  to  prompt  the  most  exciting  surmises.  The 
ready  intelligence  of  Harrison  at  once  associated  the  facts  with  a 
political  object ;  and  being  also  aware,  by  previous  information, 
that  SpanislTguarda-Ksostas,  as  the  cutters  employed  at  St.  Augus- 
tine for  the  protection  of  the  coast  were  styled,  had  been  seen  to 
put  into  almost  every  river  and  creek  in  the  English  territory,  firom 
SL  Mary's  to  Hatteras,  and  within  a  recent  period,  the  connected 
circumstances  were  well  calculated  to  excite  the  scrutiny  of  all 
well-intentioned  citizens. 

The  settlement  of  the  English  in  Carolina,  though  advancing 
with  wonderful  rapidity,  was  yet  in  its  infancy ;  and  the  great 
jealou^vidiich  their  progress  had  o^H^ioned  in  the  minds  of  fjieir 
Indian  neighbours^  was  not  a  little  stimulated  in  its  tenour  and 
development  by  the  artifices  of  the  neighbouring  Spaniards,  as  well 
of  St.  Augustine  as  of  the  Island  of  Cuba.  The  utmost  degree 
of  caution  against  enemies  so  powerful  and  so  easily  acted  upon, 
was  absolutely  necessary ;  and  we  shall  comprehend  to  its  full,  the 
extent  of  this  conviction  among  the  colonists,  after  repeated  suffer- 
ings had  taught  them  providence,  when  we  learn  from  the 
historians  that  it  was  not  long  before  this  when  the  settlers  upon 
the  coast  were  compelled  to  gather  oysters  for  their  subsistence 
with  one  hand,  while  carrying  fire-arms  in  the  other  for  their  pro- 
tection. At  this  time,  however,  unhappily  for  the  colony,  such  a 
degree  of  watchfulness  was  entirely  unknown.  Thoughtless  as 
ever,  the  great  mass  is  always  slow  to  note  the  premonitions  and 
evidences  of  change  which  are  at  all  times  going  on  around  them. 
The  counsellings  of  nature  and  of  experience  are  seldom  heeded  by 
the  inconsiderate  multitude,  until  their  omens  are  realized,  and 
then  when  it  is  beyond  the  control  which  would  have  converted 
them  into  agents,  with  the  almost  certain  prospect  of  advantageous 
results.  It  is  fortunate,  perhaps,  for  mankind,  that  there  are  some 
.  few  minds  always  in  advance,  and  for  ever  preparing  the  way  for 
'  society,  even  sacrificing  themselves  nobly,  that  the  species  may  have 
'  victory.  Perhaps,  indeed,  patriotism  itself  would  lack  something 
of  its  stimulating  character,  if  martyrdom  did  not  follow  its  laboara 
and  its  love  fc  r  man. 
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Harrison,  active  in  perceiving,  decisive  in  providing  against 
events,  with  a  sort  of  intuition,  had  traced  out  a  crowd  of  circum- 
itances,  of  most  imposing  character  and  number,  in  the  events  of 
the  time,  of  which  few  if  any  in  the  colony  besides  himself,  had 
any  idea.  He  annexed  no  small  importance  to  the  seeming  trifle  ; 
and  his  mind  was  deeply  interested  in  all  the  changes  going  on  in 
the  province.  Perhaps,  it  was  his  particular  charge  to  note  these 
things — ^his  station,  pursuit — his  duty,  which,  by  imposing  upon 
him  some  of  the  leading  responsibilities  of  the  infant  society  in 
which  he  lived,  had  made  him  more  ready  in  such  an  exercise  than 
was  common  among  those  around  him.  On  this  point  we  can  now 
say  nothing,  being  as  yet  quite  as  ignorant  as  those  who  go  along 
with  us.     As  we  proceed  we  shall  probably  all  grow  wiser. 

While  Harrison  dins  rambled  downwards  along  the  river's  banks, 
a  friendly  voice  hallooed  to  him  from  its  bosom,  where  a  pettiauger, 
urged  by  a  couple  of  sinewy  rowers,  was  heaving  to  the  shore. 

**  Halloo,  captain,"  cried  one  of  the  men — "  I'm  so  glad  to  see 
you." 

**  Ah,  Grayson,"  he  exclaimed  to  the  one,  "  how  do  you  fare  ?'• 
— ^to  the  other,  "Master  Hugh,  I  give  you  '^ood  day.  " 

The  two  men  wgre  brothers,  and  the  difference  made  in 
Harrison's  address  between  the  two  simply  indicated  the  different 
degrees  of  intimacy  between  them  and  himself. 

^  We've  been  hunting,  captain,  and  have  had  glorious  sport," 
said  the  elder  of  the  brothers,  known  as  Walter  Grayson — ^*  two 
fine  bucks  and  a  doe.  We  put  them  up  in  a  twinkling ;  had  a  smart 
drive,  and  bagged  our  birds  at  sight.  Not  a  miss  at  any.  And 
here  they  are.    Shall  we  have  you  to  sup  with  us  to-night  f" 

**  Hold  me  willing,  Grayson,  but  not  ready.  I  have  labours  for 
to-night  will  keep  me  from  you.  But  I  shall  tax  your  hospitality 
before  the  venison's  out.  Make  my  respects  to  the  old  lady,  your 
mother ;  and  if  you  can  let  me  see  you  at  the  Block  House  to-morrow, 
early  morning,  do  so,  and  hold  me  your  debtor  for  good  service." 

**  I  will  be  there,  captain,  God  willing,  and  shall  do  as  you  ask. 
I  am  sorry  you  can't  come  to-night." 

''So  am  not  I,"  said  the  younger  Grayson,  as,  making  his 
■dbiowledgmentfi  and  firewell,  Harrison  pushed  out  of  sight  and 
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re-entered  ihe  forest  The  boat  touched  the  shore,  and  the  brothen 
leaped  out,  pursuing  their  talk,  and  taking  out  their  game  as  they 
did  so. 

"So  am  not  I,"  repeated  the  younger  brother,  gloomily: — ^"I 
would  see  as  little  of  that  man  as  possible.'' 

"  Aaid  why,  Hugh  ?  In  what  does  ho  offend  you  I"  was  the 
inquiry  of  his  companion. 

"  I  know  not — ^but  he  does  offend  me,  and  I  hate  him,  thoroughly 
hate  him."  > 

"  And  wherefore,  Hugh !  what  has  he  done — what  said  ?  You 
have  seen  but  little  of  him  to  judge.  Gro  with  me  to-morrow  to  the 
Block  House — see  him — talk  with  him.  You  will  find  him  a  noble 
gentleman.'' 

And  the  two  brothers  continued  the  subject  while  moving  home- 
ward with  the  spoil. 

"  I  would  not  see  him,  though  I  doubt  not  what  you  say.  I 
would  rather  that  my  impressions  of  him  should  remain  as  they 
are." 

"  Hugh  Grayson — ^your  perversity  comes  from  a  cause  you  would 
blush  that  I  should  know — ^you  dislike  him,  brother,  because  Bess 
Matthews  does  not" 

The  younger  brother  threw  from  his  shoulder  the  carcase  of  the 
deer  which  he  carried,  and  with  a  broken  speech,  but  a  fierce  look 
and  angry  gesture,  confronted  the  speaker. 

"  Walter  Qrayson — you  are  my  brother — ^you  are  my  brother ; — 
but  do  not  speak  on  this  subject  again.  I  am  perverse — ^I  am 
unreasonable,  perhaps !  Be  it  so — 1  cannot  be  other  than  I  am ; 
and,  as  you  love  me,  bear  with  it  while  you  may.  But  urge  me  no 
more  in  this  matter.  I  cannot  like  that  man  for  many  reasons,  and 
not  the  least  of  these  is,  that  I  cannot  so  readily  as  yourself  acknow- 
ledge his  superiority,  while,  perhaps,  not  less  than  yourself,  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  it  My  pride  is  to  feel  my  independence — ^it  is  for 
you  to  desire  control,  were  it  only  for  the  connexion  and  the  sym- 
pathy which  it  brings  to  you.  You  are  one  of  the  million  who 
make  tyrants.  Go— worship  him  yourself,  but  do  not  call  upon 
me  to  do  likewise." 

**Taike  up  the  meat,  brother,  and  be  not'wroth  with  me.     We 
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tfe  wliat  we  are.  We  are  unlike  each  other,  though  brothers,  and 
perhape  cannot  help  it.  But  one  thing — nay,  above  all  things,  trj 
and  remember,  in  order  that  your  mood  may  be  kept  in  subjection 
— try  and  remember  our  old  mother." 

A  few  more  words  of  sullen  dialogue  between  them,  and  the  two 
brothers  passed  into  a  narrow  pathway  leading  to  a  cottage,  where, 
at  no  great  distance,  they  resided. 


CHAPTER  VI!. 

**  y«  may  not  with  a  word  aenne 

The  I0T6  that  lightena  o*er  her  faoa, 
Hut  maket  her  glance  a  glance  divina, 

Fresh  canght  from  hearen,  its  natiye  pi: 
And  in  her  heart  as  in  her  eye, 

A  spirit  lovely  as  serene — 
Makes  of  each  ch«nn  some  deityi 

Well  worshipp'd,  thoagh  perhaps  nnseen.** 

Tbb  soft  sunset  of  April,  of  an  April  sky  in  Carolina,  lay  beau 
tifully  over  the  scene  that  afternoon.    Embowered  in  trees,  with  a 
gentle  esplanade  running  down  to  the  river,  stood  the  pretty  yet 
modest  cottage  in  which  lived  the  pastor  of  the  settlement,  John 
Matthews,  his  wife,  and  daughter  Elizabeth.    The  dwelling  was 
prettily  enclosed  with  sheltering  groves — ^through  which,  at  spots 
hejre  and  there,  peered  forth  its  well  whitewashed  verandah.    The 
,^iver,  a  few   hundred  yards  in  front,  wound   pleasantly  along, 
making  a  circuitous  sweep  just  at  that  point,  which  left  the  cottage 
upon  something  like  an  isthmus,  and  made  it  a  prominent  object 
10  the  eye  in  an  approach  from  either  end  of  the  stream.     The  site 
had  been  felicitously  chosen,  and  the  pains  taken  with  it  had  suffi- 
ciently improved  the  rude  location  to  show  how  much  may  be 
effected  by  art,  when  employed  in  arranging  the  toilet,  and  in 
deco/ating  the  wild  beauties  of  her  country  cousin.    The  house 
itsel.'  was   rude-  enough — like   those  of  the  region  generally — 
having  been  built  of  logs,  put  together  as  closely  as  the  material 
would  permit,  and  affording  only  a  couple  of  rooms  in  front,  to 
which  the  additional  shed  contributed  two  more,  employed   an 
sleeping  apartments.     Having  shared,  however,  something  of  tihe 
whitewash  which  had  been  employed  upon  the  verandah,  the  little 
fabric  wore  a  cheerful  appearance,  which  proved  that  the  pains 
taken  with  it  had  not  been  entirely  thrown  away  upon  the  coarse 
tOAterial  of  which  it  had  been  constructed.    We  should  not  (orgei 
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to  meution  the  porch  or  portioo  of  four  columns,  formed  of  slender 
piDes  decapitated  for  the  purpose,  which,  having  its  distinct  roo( 
formed  the  entrant  through  the  piazza  to  the  humble  cottage. 
We  are  oot  prepan>d  to  insist  upon  the  good  taste  of  this  addition, 
which  was  yery  much  an  excrescence.  The  clustering  vines,  too, 
hanging  fiuitastically  over  the  entrance,  almost  forbidding  ingress, 
famished  proof  enough  of  the  presence  and  agency  of  that  sweet 
nature,  which,  lovely  of  itself,  has  yet  an  added  attraction  when 
eo^ipled  with  the  beauty  and  the  purity  of  woman. 

Gabriel  Harrison,  as  our  new  acquaintance  has  been  pleased  to 
style  himself,  was  seen  towards  sunset,  emerging  from  the  copse 
which  grew  alongside  the  river,  and  approaching  the  cottage. 
Without  scruple,  he  lifted  the  wooden  latch  which  secured  the 
gate  of  the  little  paling  fence  running  around  it,  and  slowly  moved 
up  to  the  entrance.  His  approach,  however,  had  not  been  entirely 
unobserved.  A  bright  pair  of  eyes,  and  a  laughing,  young,  even 
girlish  face  were  peering  through  the  green  leaves  which  almost 
covered  it  in.  As  the  glance  met  his  own,  the  expression  of  sober 
gravity  and  thoughtfulness  departed  from  his  countenance;  and 
he  now  seemed  only  the  playful,  wild,  thoughtless,  and  gentle* 
natured  being  she  had  been  heretofore  accustomed  to  regard 
him. 

'^Ah,  Bess;  dear  Bess — still  the  same,  my  beauty;  still  the 
landing,  the  lovely,  the  star-eyed — ^ 

'^Hush,  hush,  you  noisy  and  wicked — not  so  loud;  mother  is 
busily  engaged  in  her  evening  nap,  and  that  long  tongue  of  yours 
will  not  make  it  sounder.*^ 

^'A  sweet  warning,  Bess — but  what  then,  child?  If  we  talk 
not,  we  are  like  to  have  a  dull  time  of  it." 

^  And  if  you  do,  and  she  wakes  without  having  her  nap  out,  we 
are  like  to  have  a  cross  time  of  it ;  and  so,  judge  for  yourself  which 
you  would  best  like." 

**Fm  dumb, — speeohless,  my  beauty,  as  a  jay  on  a  visit !  See 
now  what  you  will  lose  by  it." 

*"  What  shall  I  lose,  Gabriel  T 

^'My  fine  speeches — ^your  own  praise — no  more  eloquence  and 
M&timent  f     My  tongue  and  your  ears  will  entirely  forget  their  oM 

8* 
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acquaintance ;  and  there  will  be  but  a  single  mode  of  keeping  any 
of  our  memories  alive." 

"  How  is  that — what  mode  ?" 

^An  old  song  tells  us — 

**  "The  lipB  of  the  dumb  may  speak  of  1oy«^ 
Though  the  words  may  die  in  a  kisa— 
And—'" 

"Will  you  never  be  quiet,  Gabriel T 

"  How  can  I,  with  so  much  that  is  disquieting  near  me  f  Quiet« 
indeed, — ^why,  Bess,  I  never  look  upon  you — ay,  for  that  matter,  I 
never  think  of  you,  but  my  heart  beats,  and  my  veins  tingle,  and 
my  pulses  bound,  and  all  is  confusion  in  my  senses.  You  are  my 
disquiet,  far  and  near — and  you  know  not,  dear  Bess,  how  much  I 
have  longed,  during  the  last  spell  of  absence,  to  be  near,  and  again 
to  see  you." 

"  Oh,  I  heed  not  your  flattery.  Longed  for  me,  indeed,  and  so 
long  away.  Why,  where  have  you  been  all  this  while,  and  ^at 
is  the  craft,  Gabriel,  which  keeps  you  away  ? — am  I  never  to  know 
the  secret  )** 

"  Not  yet,  not  yet,  sweetest ;  but  a  little  while,  my  most  impatient 
i^^'uty;  but  a  little  while,  and  you  shall  know  all  and  every 
thing." 

"  Shall  I  ?  but,  ah !  how  long  have  you  told  me  so— years,  Fm 
sure — " 

"  Scarcely  months,  Bess — your  heart  is  your  book-keeper." 

"  Well,  months — ^for  months  you  have  promised  me — ^but  a  little 
while,  and  you  shall  know  all;  and  here  I've  told  you  all  my 
secrets,  as  if  you  had  a  right  to  know  them." 

**  £[ave  I  not  ? — ^if  my  craft,  Bess,  were  only  my  secret — if  much 
that  belongs  to  others  did  not  depend  upon  it — ^if,  indeed,  success 
in  its  pursuit  were  not  greatly  risked  by  its  exposure — ^you  should 
have  heard  it  with  the  same  sentence  which  just  told  you  how  dear 
you  were  to  me.  But,  only  by  secresy  can  my  objects  be  success 
fully  accomplished.  Besides,  Bess,  as  it  concerns  others,  the  right 
fo  yield  it,  even  to  such  sweet  custody  as  your  own,  is  not  with  me.^ 

*^  But,  Gabriel,  I  can  surely  keep  it  safely." 
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''How  can  you,  Beaa — since,  as  a  dutiful  child,  you  are  bound 
U>  let  your  mother  share  in  all  your  knowledge  ?  She  knows  of 
our  k>¥e  !  does  she  notf 

^  Yes,  yes,  and  she  is  glad  to  know — she  apptoves  of  it.  And 
80^  Gabriel — ^forgive  me  :  but  I  am  very  anxious — and  so  you  can't 
tall  me  what  is  the  craft  you  pursue  ?''  and  she  looked  very  per- 
maave  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  fear  me,  Bess,  if  you  once  knew  my  craft,  you  would  discover 
that  our  love  was  all  a  mistake.  You  would  learn  to  unlove  much 
G»ter  than  you  ever  learned  to  love.'' 

^  Nonsense,  Gabriel — ^you  know  that  is  impossible." 

**  A  thousand  thanks,  Bess,  for  the  assurance ;  but  are  you  sure 
— Buppoee  now,  that  I  were  a  pedler,  doing  the  same  business  with 
Granger,  probably  his  partner — only  think." 

^Thai  cannot  be — ^I  know  better  than  that — ^I'm  certain  it  is 
not  so." 

**'  And  why  not,  my  Beautiful." 

^Have  done  I — and,  Gabriel,  cease  calling  me  nick-names,  or  VU 
leave  yon.    I  won't  suffer  it.     You  make  quite  too  free." 

"Do  I,  Beas, — well,  I'm  very  sorry — but  I  can't  help  it,  half  the 
time,  I  assure  you.  It's  my  nature — ^I  was  born  so,  and  have  been 
so  from  the  cradle  up.  Freedom  is  my  infirmity.  It  leads  to  sad 
irreverencea,  I  know.  The  very  first  words  I  uttered,  were  so  many 
Bicknames,  and  in  calling  my  own  papa,  would  you  believe  it,  I 
could  never  get  further  than  the  pap." 

''Obstinate— incorrigible  man !" 

"'  Dear,  delightful,  mischievous  woman — Vut,  ^ess,  by  what  are 
70U  assured  I  am  no  trader  9" 

''By  many  things,  Gabriel — by  look,  language,  gesture,  manner 
—your  face,  your  speech. — ^All  satisfy  me  that  you  are  no  trader, 
bat  a  gentleman — like  the  brave  cavaliers  that  stood  by  King 
Charles." 

"A  dangerous  comparison,  Bess,  if  your  old  Puritan  sire  could 
hear  it  What!  the  daughter  of  ihe  grave  Pastor  Matthews 
thinking  well  of  the  cavaliers  of  Charlie  Stuart  ?  Shocking ! — why, 
Ben,  let  him  but  guess  at  such  bad  taste  on  your  part,  he'll  be 
down  npon  you,  thirty  thousand  stroug,  in  scolds  and  sermons." 
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"'  Hush — don't  speak  of  papa  after  that  fashion.  It's  true,  h« 
talks  hardly  of  the  cavaliers — and  I  think  well  of  those  he  talks 
ill  of; — so  much  for  your  teaching,  Gabriel.  It  is  you  that  are  ta 
blame.  But  he  loves  me ;  and  that's  enough  to  make  me  respeci 
his  opinions,  and  to  love  him,  in  spite  of  them." 

**^  You  think  he  loves  you,  Bess — and  doubtlessly  he  does,  as  who 
could  otherwise — but,  is  it  not  strange  that  he  does  not  love  you 
enough  to  desire  your  happiness  f* 

**  Why,  so  he  does." 

**^  How  can  that  be,  Bess,  when  he  still  refuses  you  to  me  f* 

^  And  are  you  so  sure,  Gabriel,  that  his  consent  would  have  that 
effect  ?     Would  it,  indeed,  secure  my  happiness  ?" 

The  maiden  made  the  inquiry,  slowly,  half  pensively,  half  play- 
fully, with  a  look  nevertheless  downcast,  and  a  cheek  that  showed 
a  blush  after  the  prettiest  manner.  Harrison  passed  his  arm 
about  her  person,  and  with  a  tone  and  countenance  something 
graver  than  usual,  but  full  of  tenderness,  replied : — 

"  You  do  not  doubt  it  yourself,  dearest  I'm  sure  you  do  not 
Be  satisfied  of  it,  so  far  as  a  warm  affection,  and  a  thought  studious 
to  please  your  own,  can  give  happiness  to  mortal.  If  you  are  not 
assured  by  this  time,  no  word  from  me  can  make  you  more  so. 
True,  Bess — I  am  wild — ^perhaps  rash  and  frivolous — ^foolish,  and 
in  some  things  headstrong  and  obstinate  enough ;  but  the  love  for 
you,  Bess,  which  I  have  always  felt,  I  have  felt  as  a  serious  and 
absorbing  concern,  predominating  over  all  other  objects  of  my 
existence.  Let  me  be  at  the  wildest — ^the  waywardest — ^as  full  <k 
irregular  impulse  as  I  may  be,  and  your  name,  and  the  thought  of 
you,  bring  me  back  to  myself,  bind  me  down,  and  take  all  wilfiil* 
ness  from  my  spirit  It  is  true,  Bess,  true,  by  the  blessed  sunlight 
that  gives  us  its  smile  and  its  promise  while  passing  from  our  sight 
— ^but  this  you  knew  before,  and  only  desired  itb  re-assertion^ 
because — " 

"  Because  what,  Gabriel  ?" 

"'  Because  the  assurance  is  so  sweet  to  your  ears,  that  you  could 
not  have  it  too  often  repeated." 

"Oh  abominable — thus  it  is,  you  destroy  all  the  grace  of  you? 
pretty  speeches.    But  you  mistake  the  sex,  if  you  suppose  we  oara 
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br  your  vows  on  this  subject — ^knowing,  as  we  do,  that  you  are 
tompelled  to  love  ua,  we  talce  the  aflsaranoe  for  granted.*' 

**  I  grant  you  ;  but  the  case  is  yours  also.     Love  is  a  mutual  -nc 
ooaaly ;  and  were  it  not  that  young  hearts  are  still  old  hypocrites, 
the  general  truth  would  have  long  since  been  admitted ;  but — " 

He  was  interrupted  at  this  point  of  the  dial<^e — which,  in  spite 
of  all  the  warnings  of  the  maiden,  had  been  carried  on,  in  the 
warmth  of  its  progress,  somewhat  more  loudly  than  was  abeolutcly 
necessary — and  brought  back  to  a  perception  of  the  error  by  a  voice 
of  inquiry  from  within,  demanding  of  Bess  with  whom  she  spoke. 

"With  Gabriel — with  Captain  Harrison — ^mother." 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  bring  him  in  ?  Have  you  forgotten  your 
roanners,  Bess  ?" 

**No,  mother,  but — come  in,  Gabriel,  come  in:" — and  as  she 
spoke  she  extended  her  hand,  which  he  passionately  carried  to  his 
lips,  and  resolutely  maintained  there,  in  spite  of  aU  her  resistance, 
while  passing  into  the  entrance  and  before  reaching  the  apartment 
The  good  old  dame,  a  tidy,  well-preserved  antique,  received  the 
visitor  with  regard  and  kindness,  and,  though  evidently  but  half 
recovered  from  a  sound  nap,  proceeded  to  chatter  with  him,  and  at 
him,  with  all  the  garrulous  freedom  of  one  who  saw  but  little  of 
the  world,  possessed  more  than  her  usual  share  of  the  curiosity  of 
the  sex,  and  exercised  the  natural  garrulity  of  age.  Harrison,  with 
that  playful  frankness  which  formed  so  large  a  portion  of  his  manner, 
and  wi^out  any  effort,  had  contrived  long  since  to  make  himself  a 
friend  in  the  mother  of  his  sweetheart ;  and  knowing  her  foible,  he 
now  contented  himself  with  provoking  the  conversation,  prompting 
the  choice  of  material,  and  leaving  the  tongue  of  the  old  lady  at  her 
own  pleasure  to  pursue  it :  he,  in  the  meanwhile,  contriving  that 
sort  of  chat,  through  the  medium  of  looks  and  glances  with  the 
daughter,  so  grateful  in  all  similar  cases  to  young  people,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  offered  no  manner  of  obstruction  to  the 
employment  of  the  mother.  It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Mattliews, 
the  pastor  himself,  made  his  appearance,  and  the  courtesies  of  his 
reception  were  duly  extended  by  him  to  the  guest  of  his  wife  and 
daughter ;  but  there  seemed  a  si^raething  of  backwardness,  a  chi^^j^- 
rep^veneaa  in  the  mannei  of  the  old  gentleman,  quite  repugnant 
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to  Uie  habits  of  the  country,  and  not  less  so  to  the  feelings  of  Har 
rison.     For  a  brief  period,  indeed,  the  cold  deportment  of  tb« 
Pastor  had  the  effect  of  somewhat  freezing  the  warm  exuberant^ 
blood  of  the  cavalier,  arresting  the  freedom  of  his  speech,  and  fiingr*. 
ing  a  chilling  spell  over  the  circle.    The  old  man  was  an  ascetic — 
a  stem  Presbyterian — one  of  the  ultra-nonconformists — and  not  a 
little  annoyed  at  that  period,  and  in  the  new  country,  by  the  course 
of  government,  and  plan  of  legislation  pursued  by  the  Proprietary 
Lords  of  the  province,  which,  in  the  end,  brought  about  a  revolu- 
tion in  Carolina,  resulting  in  the  transfer  of  their  colonial  rights  and 
the  restoration  of  their  charter  to  the  crown.     The  leading  proprie- 
tors were  generally  of  the  churoh  of  England,  and,  with  all  the 
bigotry  of  the  zealot,  forgetting,  and  in  violation  of  their  strict 
pledges,  given  at  the  settlement  of  the  colony — and  through  which 
they  made  the  acquisition  of  a  large  body  of  their  most  valuable 
population — not  to  interfere  in  the  popular  religion — they  proceeded, 
soon  after  the  colony  began  to  flourish,  to  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  church,  and,  from  step  to  stop,  had  at  length  gone  so  fai 
as  actually  to  exclude  from  all  representation  in  tlie  colonial  assem- 
blies, such  portions  of  the  country  as  were  chiefly  settled  by  other 
sects.     The  r^on  in  which  we  find  our  story,  shared  in  this  ex- 
clusion ;  and,  with  a  man  like  Matthews,  who  was  somewhat  stern 
of  habit  and  cold  of  temperament — a  good  man  in  his  way,  and  as 
the  world  goes,  but  not  an  overwise  one — a  stickler  for  small  things 
— wedded  to  old  habits  and  prejudices,  and  perhaps  like  a  very 
extensive  class,  one  who,  preserving  forms,  might  with  little  diffi- 
culty be  persuaded  to  throw  aside  principles — with  such  a  man  the 
native  acerbity  of  his  sect  might  be  readily  supposed  to  undergo 
vast  increase  and  exercise,  from  the  political  disabilities  thus  war- 
ring with  his  religious  professions.     He  was  a  bigot  himself,  and, 
with  the  power,  would  doubtless  have  tyrannised  after  a  similar 
fashion.    The  world  within  him  was  what  he  could  take  in  with  his 
eye,  or  control  within  the  sound  of  his  voice.     He  could  not  be 
brought  to   understand  that  climates  and  conditions  should  be 
various,  and  that  the  popular  good,  in  a  strict  reference  to  the  mind 
^  man,  demanded  that  people  should  everywhere  difier  in  mannei 
and  opinion.    He  wore  clothes  after  a  different  fashion  from  those 
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irho  ruled,  and  the  difference  was  vital ;  but  he  perfectly  agreed 
with  ihose  in  power  that  there  should  be  a  prescribed  standard  by 
which  the  opinions  of  all  persons  should  be  regulated ;  and  such  a 
point  aa  this  forms  the  faith  for  which,  forgetful  all  the  while  of 
propriety,  not  less  than  of  truth,  so  many  thousands  are  ready  for 
the  stake  and  the  sacrifice.    But  though  as  great  a  bigot  as  any  of 
his  neighbours,  Matthews  yet  felt  how  very  uncomfortable  it  was 
to  be  in  a  minority;  and  the  persecutions  to  which  his  sect  had 
been  exposed  in  Carolina,  where  they  had  been  taught  to  look  for 
every  form  of  indulgence,  had  made  him  not  less  hostile  towards 
the  government  than  bitter  in  his  feelings  and  conduct  in  society 
to  those  who  were  of  the  ruling  party.    To  him,  the  bearing  of 
Harrison, — ^his  dashing,  free,  unrestrainable  carriage,  directily  ad- 
verse to  Puritan  rule  and  usage,  was  particularly  offensive ;  and,  at 
this  moment,  some  newly  proposed  exactions  of  the  proprietors  in 
England,  having  for  their  object  something  more  of  religious  reform, 
had  almost  determined  many  of  the  Puritans  to  remove  from  the 
colony,  and  place  themselves  under  the  more  gentle  and  inviting 
rule  of  Penn,  then  beginning  to  attract  all  eyes  to  the  singularly 
pacific  and  wonderfully  successful  government  of  his  establishment 
iving  this  character,  and  perplexed  with  these  thoughts,  old  Mat- 
lews  was  in  no  mood  to  look  favourably  upon  the  suit  of  Harrison. 
\>r  a  little  while  after  his  entrance  the  dialogue  was  constrained 
and  very  chilling,  and  Harrison  himself  grew  dull  under  its  influ- 
ei^oe,  while  Bess  looked  every  now  and  then  doubtfully,  now  to  her 
&ther  and  now  to  her  lover,  not  a  little  heedful  of  the  increased 
sternness  which  lowered  upon  the  features  of  the  old  man.     Some 
family  duties  at  length  demanding  the  absence  of  the  old  lady,  Bess 
took  occasion  to  follow  ;  and  the  circumstance  seemed  to  afford  the 
pastor  a  chance  for  the  conversation  which  he  desired. 

**  Master  Harrison,'^  said  he,  gravely,  *^I  have  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Port  Royal  Island,  and  from  thence  to  Charles- 
ton." 

**  Indeed,  sir — I  was  told  you  had  been  absent,  but  knew  not 
certainly  where  you  had  gone.    How  did  you  travel  r 

**Bj  canoe,  sir,  to  Port  Royal,  and  then  by  Miller's  siocp  to 
(Aarleston." 
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^  Did  jou  find  all  things  well,  sir,  in  tiiat  quarter,  and  was  tbere 
any  thing  from  England  ?" 

""  All  things  were  well,  sir ;  there  had  been  a  vessel  with  setUerE 

from  England  " 

"  What  news,  sir — what  news  f 

*^The  death  of  her  late  majesty,  Queen  Anne,  whom  God 
receive — " 

*'*'  Amen  I — but  the  throne — ^"  was  the  impatient  inquiry.  *^  TKe 
succession  ?^' 

"  The  throne,  sir,  is  filled  by  the  Elector  of  Hanover — " 

*^  Now  may  I  hear  falsely,  for  I  would  not  heed  this  tale  ?  What 
— was  there  no  struggle  for  the  Stuart — no  stroke  ? — now  shame 
on  the  people  so  ready  for  the  chain  ; — so  little  loyal  to  the  true 
sovereign  of  the  realm  P  and  aa  Harrison  spoke,  he  rose  with  a 
brow  deeply  wrinkled  with  thought  and  indignation,  and  paced 
hurriedly  over  the  floor. 

^  You  are  fast,  too  fast,  Master  Harrison  ;  there  had  been  strife, 
and  a  brief  struggle,  though,  happily  for  the  nation,  a  successless 
one,  to  lift  once  more  into  the  high  places  of  power  that  bloody  \ 
aud  witless  family — the  slayers  and  the  persecutors  of  the  saint 
But  thanks  be  to  the  God  that  breathed  upon  the  forces  of  the  fc 
and  shrunk  up  their  sinews.    The  strife  is  at  rest  there ;  but  when^ 
oh  Lord,  shall  the  persecutions  of  thy  servants  cease  here,  even  ii 
thy  own  untrodden  places !'' 

The  old  man  paused,  while,  without  seeming  to  notice  well  what 
he  had  last  said,  Harrison  continued  to  pace  the  floor  in  deep 
meditation.  At  length  the  pastor  again  addressed  him,  though  in 
a  different  tone  and  upon  a  very  difiereot  subject. 

^'  Master  Harrison,''  said  he, ''  I  have  told  thee  that  I  have  been 
to  Charleston — perhaps  I  should  tell  thee  that  it  would  have  been 
my  pleasure  to  meet  with  thee  there." 

"  I  have  been  from  Charleston  some  weeks,  sir,"  was  the  some- 
what hurried  reply.  "  I  have  had  labours  upon  the  Ashepoo,  and 
even  to  the  waters  of  the  Savannah." 

**  I  doubt  not — I  doubt  not,  Master  Harrison,"  was  the  sober 
response  ;  ^  thy  craft  carries  thee  far,  and  thy  labours  are  manifold ; 
but  what  is  that  craft,  Master  Harrison  t  and,  while  I  have  it  upon 
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my  ]ip6,  let  me  say,  that  it  was  matter  of  strange  surprise  in  my 
mind,  when  I  asked  after  thee  in  Charleston,  not  to  find  any  whole- 
some citizen  who  could  point  out  thy  lodgings,  or  to  whom  thy 
mere  name  was  a  thing  familiar.  Vainly  did  I  ask  after  thee — 
none  said  for  thee,  Master  Harrison  is  a  good  man  and  true,  and 
his  works  are  sound  and  sightworthy." 

^  Indeed — the  savages" — spoke  the  person  addressed,  with  a 
meet  provoking  air  of  indifference — **  and  so,  Mr.  Matthews,  your 
curiosity  went  without  profit  in  either  of  those  places  ?'' 

**  Entirely,  sir — and  I  would  even  have  sought  that  worthy  gen- 
deman.  Lord  Graven,  for  his  knowledge  of  thee,  if  he  had  aught  to 
say,  but  that  he  was  gone  forth  upon  a  journey,"  replied  the  old 
gentleman,  with  an  air  of  much  simplicity. 

**  That  would  have  been  going  far  for  thy  curiosity,  sir — very 
&r — and  it  would  be  lifting  a  poor  gentleman  like  myself  into 
undeserving  notice,  to  have  sought  for  him  at  the  hands  of  the 
Governor  Craven." 

**  Thou  speakest  lightly  of  my  quest,  Master  Harrison,  as,  indeed, 
it  is  too  much  thy  wont  to  speak  of  all  other  things,"  was  the  grave 
response  of  Matthews ;  ^  but  the  subject  of  my  enquiry  was  too 
important  to  the  wellbeing  of  ray  family,  to  be  indifferent  to  me, 
and  this  provides  me  the  excuse  for  meddling  with  concerns  of  thine !" 

Harrison  paused  for  a  moment,  and  looked  steadfastly,  and  with 
something  like  affectionate  interest  in  the  face  of  the  old  man ; 
and  for  a  moment  seemed  about  to  address  him  in  language  of 
explanation  ;  but  he  turned  away  hurriedly,  and  walking  across  the 
floor,  muttered  audibly — **  Not  yet  I  not  yet !  not  yet  I  It  will  not 
do  yet" 

**•  What  will  not  do,  Master  Harrison.  If  thou  wouldst  speak 
thy  mindireely,  it  were  wise." 

The  young  man  suddenly  resumed  his  jesting  manner. 

•*  And  so,  sir,  there  were  no  Harrisons  in  Charleston — none  in 
Port  Royal  T 

"  Harrisons  there  were — ^ 

"  True,  true,  sir — "  said  Harrison,  breaking  in — "  true,  true — 
Harrisons  tljere  were,  but  none  of  them  the  true.    There  was  nr 
.  Gabriel  among  the  saints  of  those  places." 
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^*  Speak  not  bo  irreverentljr,  air, — ^if  I  may  crave  80  much  from 
one  who  seems  usually  so  indifferent  to  my  desires,  however  regard- 
fill  he  may  be  at  all  times  of  his  own/' 

^  Not  so  seriously,  Mr.  Matthews,"  replied  the  other,  now  change 
ing  his  tone  to  a  business-like  and  straightforward  character.  ^  Not 
so  seriously,  sir,  if  you  please ;  you  are  quite  too  grave  in  this  mat- 
ter, by  half,  and  allow  nothing  for  the  ways  of  one  who,  perhaps, 
is  not  a  jot  more  extravagant  in  his,  than  you  are  in  yours.  Per- 
mit me  to  say,  sir,  that  a  little  more  plain  confidence  in  Gabriel 
Harrison  would  have  saved  thee  the  unnecessary  and  unprofitable 
trouble  thou  hast  given  thyself  in  Charleston.  I  know  well  enough, 
and  should-  willingly  have  assured  thee  that  thy  search  after 
Gabriel  Harrison  in  Charleston  would  be  as  wild  as  that  of  the  old 
Spaniard  among  the  barrens  of  Florida  for  the  waters  of  an  eternal 
youth.  He  has  neither  chick  nor  child,  nor  friend  nor  servant, 
either  in  Charleston  or  in  Port  Royal,  and  men  there  may  not  well 
answer  for  one  whom  they  do  not  often  see  unless  as  a  stranger. 
Gabriel  Harrison  lives  not  in  those  places.  Master  Matthews." 

^*  It  is  not  where  he  lives  not  that  I  seek  to  know — ^to  this  thou 
hast  spoken  only.  Master  Harrision — wilt  thou  now  condescend  to 
say  where  he  does  live,  where  his  name  and  person  may  be  known, 
where  his  dwelling  and  his  connexions  may  be  found — what  is  his 
craft,  what  his  condition  ?" 

"  A  different  inquiry  that,  Mr.  Matthews,  and  one  rather  more 
difficult  to  answer — now  at  least.  I  must  say  to  you,  sir,  as  I  did 
before,  when  first  speaking  with  you  on  the  subject  of  your  daugh- 
ter, that  I  am  of  good  family  and  connexions,  drive  no  servile  or 
dishonourable  craft — am  one  thou  shalt  not  be  ashamed  of — nei- 
ther thou  nor  thy  daughter ;  and,  though  now  engaged  in  a  pur- 
suit which  makes  it  necessary  that  much  of  my  own  concerns  be 
kept  for  a  time  in  close  secrecy,  yet  the  day  will  come,  and  I  look 
for  it  to  come  ere  long,  when  all  shall  be  known,  and  thou  shalt 
have  no  reason  to  regret  thy  confidence  in  the  stranger.  For  the 
present,  I  can  tell  thee  no  more." 

**  This  will  not  do  for  me.  Master  Harrison — it  wiU  not  serve  a 
'ather.  On  an  assurance  so  imperfect,  I  cannot  risk  the  good  name 
and  the  happiness  of  my  child ;  and,  let  me  add  to  thee,  Master 
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Hanuon,  that  there  are  other  objections  which  gather  in  mj  mind, 
hostile  to  thy  claim,  even  were  these  entirely  remoyed." 

'^Ha!  what  other  objections,  sir  f — speak.*' 

** Many,  air;  nor  the  least  of  these,  thy  great  levity  of  speech 
and  manner,  on  all  Dccasions ;  a  levity  which  is  unbecoming  in 
one  having  an  iounortal  soul,  and  discreditable  to  one  of  thy  age.'* 

^  My  age,  indeed,  sir — my  youth,  you  will  surely  phrase  it  upon 
BOj^iestion,  for  I  do  not  mark  more  than  thirty,  and  would  have 
neither  Bees  nor  youndf  count  upon  me  fur  a  groater  experience 
of  years.'* 

'^  It  is  unbecoming,  sir,  in  any  age,  and  in  you  shows  itself  quite 
too  frequently.  Then,  sir,  your  tone  and  language,  contemptuous 
of  many  things  which  the  lover  of  religion  is  taught  to  venerate, 
too  greatly  savour  of  that  ribald  court  and  reign  which  made 
meny  at  the  work  of  the  Creator,  and  the  persecution  of  his  crea- 
tinea,  and  drank  from  a  rich  cup  where  the  wine  of  drunkenness 
and  the  blood  of  the  saints  were  mixed  together  in  most  lavish 
profusion.  You  sing,  sir,  mirthful  songs,  and  sometimes,  though, 
perhaps,  not  so  often,  employ  a  profane  oath,  in  order  that  your 
speech — a  vain  notion,  but  too  common  among  thoughtless  and 
frivolous  persons — may,  in  the  silly  esteem  of  the  idle  and  the 
ignorant,  acquire  a  strong  and  sounding  force,  and  an  emphasis 
which  might  not  be  foimd  in  the  meaning  and  sense  which  it 
would  convey.  Thy  common  speech.  Master  Harrison,  has  but  too 
mach  the  ambition  of  wit  about  it — which  is  a  mere  crackling  of 
thorns  beneath  the  pot        " 

**  Enough,  enough,  good  iinther  of  mine  that  is  to  be ;  you  have 
said  quite  enough  against  me,  and  more,  rest  you  thankful,  than  I 
shall  ever  undertake  to  answer.  One  reply,  however,  I  am  free  to 
make  yon." 

**  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  you,  sir." 

**  That  is  gracious,  surely,  on  the  part  of  the  accuser : — and  noii^, 
sir,  let  me  say,  I  admit  the  sometime  levity,  the  playfulness  and 
the  thonghtlessnesa,  perhaps.  I  shall  undertake  to  reform  these, 
when  yon  shall  satisfy  me  that  to  laugh  and  sing,  and  seek  and 
afford  amusement,  are  inconsistent  with  my  duties  either  to  the 
Creator  or  the  creature.    On  this  head,  pemiit  me  to  say  that  you 
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are  the  criminal,  not  me.     It  is  you,  sir.  and  jour  sect,  that  are  the 
true  criminals.    Denying,  as  you  do,  to  the  young,  all  those  natu- 
ral forms  of  enjoyment  and  amusement  which  the  Deity,  speaking 
through  their  own  nature,  designed  for  their  wholesome  nurture, 
you  cast  a  shadow  over  all  things  around  you.     In  this  way,  sir, 
you  force  them  upon  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  less  obvious  and 
more  artificial  enjoyments,  which  are  not  often  innocent,  and  which 
are  frequently  ruinous  and  destructive.     As  for  the  irreverence  to 
religion,  and  sacred  things,  with  which  you  charge  me,  you  will 
suffer  me  respectfully  to  deny.    This  is  but  your  fancy,  reverend 
sir ;  the  fruit  of  your  false  views  of  things.     If  I  w^re  thus  irreve- 
rent or  irreligious  it  were  certainly  a  grievous  fault,  and  I  should 
^S-*^^''    \^  grievously  sorry  for  it    But  I  am  not  conscious  of  such  (aults. 

^       vy  I  '  1 1  have  no  reproaches  on  this  subject     Your  church  is  not  mine  ; 

^'     ^-  and  that  is  probably  a  fault  in  your  eyes  ;  but  I  offer  no  scorn  or 

C'  J  disrespect  to  yours.     In  regard  to  manners  and  morals,  there  ia  no 

doubt  something  to  be  amended,  in  my  case,  as  in  that  of  most  per- 
sons. I  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  I  am  a  man  of  many  errors, 
and  perhaps  some  vices.  You  will  suffer  me  to  try  and  cure  these, 
as  worldly  people  are  apt  to  do,  gradually,  and  with  as  much  ease 
to  myself  as  possible.  I  am  not  more  fond  of 'them,  I  honestly 
think,  than  the  rest  of  my  neighbours;  and  hope,  some  day,  to  be 
a  better  and  a  wiser  man  than  I  am.  That  I  shall  never  be  a 
Puritan,  however,  you  may  be  assured,  if  it  be  only  to  avoid  giving 
to  my  face  the  expression  of  a  pine  bur.  That  I  shall  never  love 
Cromwell  the  better  for  having  been  a  hypocrite  as  well  as  a  mur- 
derer, you  may  equally  take  for  granted ;  and,  that  my  dress,  unlike 
your  own,  sir,  shall  be  fashioned  always  with  a  due  reference  to  my 
personal  becomingness,  you  and  I,  both,  may  this  day  safely  swear 
for.  These  are  matters,  Mr.  Matthews,  upon  which  you  insist  with 
too  much  solemnity.  I  look  upon  them,  sir,  as  so  many  trifles,  not 
worthy  the  close  consideration  of  thinking  men.  I  will  convince 
you,  before  many  days,  perhaps,  that  iiiy  levity  does  not  unfit  me 
for  business— never  interferes  with  my  duties.  I  wear  it  as  I  do 
my  doublet;  when  it  suits  me  to  do  so,  I  throw  it  aside,  and  pro* 
ceed,  soul  and  body,  to  the  necessity  which  calls  for  it  Such,  sir, 
is  Gabriel  Harrison — the  person  for  whom  you  can  find  no  kin- 
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dred — no  sponsor ;  an  objection,  perfectly  idle,  sir,  when  one  thing 


n 


Here  he  paused  somewhat  abruptly.  The  pastor  had  been  taken 
all  aback  by  the  cool  and  confident  speech  of  his  youthful  com- 
panioDf  whom  he  thought  to  have  silenced  entirely  by  the  history 
of  his  discoveries  in  Charleston — or  his  failure  to  discover.  He 
knew  not  well  what  to  answer,  and  for  a  brief  and  awkward 
moment  was  silent  himself.  But,  with  an  effort  at  composure  and 
solemnity,  seising  on  the  last  word  of  Harrison's  speech,  he  said — 

"'  And  pray,  sir,  what  may  that  one  thing  be  V^ 

^  Why,  simply,  sir,  that  your  daughter  is  to  marry  Gabriel  Har- 
rison himself  and  not  his  kindred.'^ 

"  Let  Gabriel  Harrison  rest  assured  that  my  daughter  does  no 
such  thing." 

"  ChorWhsehnee^  as  the  Yemassees  say.  We  shall  see.  I  don't 
believe  that.  Trust  not  your  vow,  Master  Matthews.  Gabriel 
Harrison  will  marry  your  daughter,  and  make  her  an  excellent 
husband,  sir,  in  spite  of  you.  More  than  that,  sir,  I  will,  for  once, 
be  a  prophet  among  the  rest,  and  predict  that  you  too  shall  cla^p 
hands  on  the  bargain." 

"  Indeed !  "      ' 

"  Ay,  indeed,  sir.  Look  not  so  sourly,  reverend  sir,  upon  the 
matter.  I  am  bent  on  it  You  shall  not  destroy  your  daughter's 
chance  of  haj^ness  in  denying  mine.  Pardon  me  if  my  phrase 
ia  something  audacious.  I  have  been  a  rover,  and  my  words  come 
with  my  feelings — ^I  seldom  stop  to  pick  them.  I  love  Bess,  and 
Fm  sure  I  can  make  her  happy.  B0lieving  this,  and  believing 
too  that  you  shall  be  satisfied,  after  a  time,  with  me,  however  yon 
dielike  my  name,  I  shall  not  suffer  myself  to  be  much  troubled  on 
the  score  of  your  refusal.  When  the  time  comes — ^when  I  can  see  my 
way  through  some  few  diflfeulties  now  before  me,  and  when  I  have 
safely  performed  other  duties,  I  shall  come  to  possess  myself  of 
my  bride — and,  as  I  shall  then  give  you  up  my  secret,  I  shall  look 
to  have  her  at  your  hands." 

**  We  shall  see,  sir;"  was  all  the  response  which  the  bewildered 
pastor  uttered  to  the  wild  visitor  who  had  thus  addressed  him. 
Hie  character  of  the  dialogue,  however,  did  not  seem  so  grf.itly 
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to  surprise  hiin,  as  one  might  have  expected.  He  appeared  to  be 
rather  familiar  with  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  companion^ 
and  however  much  he  might  object  to  his  seeming  recklessness, 
he  himself  was  not  altogether  insensible  to  Uie  manly  frankness 
which  marked  Harrison^s  conduct  throughout.  The  conversation 
had  now  fairly  terminated,  and  Harrison  seemed  in  no  humour  to 
continue  it  or  to  prolong  his  visit  He  took  his  leave  accordingly. 
The  pastor  followed  him  to  the  door  with  the  stiff  formality  of  one 
who  appears  anxious  to  dose  it  on  such  visitor  for  ever.  Harrison 
laughed  out  as  he  beheld  his  visage^  and  his  words  oi  leave-taking 
were  as  light  and  lively  as  those  of  the  other  were  lugubrious  and 
solemn.  The  door  closed  upon  the  guest  The  pastor  strode  back 
to  his  easy  chair  and  silent  meditations.  But  be  was  aroused  by 
Harrison's  return.  His  expression  of  face,  no  longer  laughing, 
was  now  singularly  changed  to  a  refleetave  gravity. 

^*  Mr.  Matthews,"  said  he — ^  of  one  thing  let  me  not  forget  to 
counsel  you.  There  is  some  mischief  afoot  among  the  Yemassees. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  been  for  some  time  in  pro- 
gress. We  shall  not  be  long,  I  fear,  without  an  explosion,  and 
must  be  prepared.  The  lower  Block  House  would  be  your  safest 
retieat  in  case  of  time  being  allowed  you  for  flight;  but  I  pray 
you  reject  no  warning,  and  take  the  first  Block  House  if  the  warn- 
ing be  short  I  shall  probably  be  nigh,  however,  in  the  event  of 
danger,  and  though  you  like  not  the  name  of  Gabriel  Harrison,  its 
owner  has  some  ability,  and  wants  none  of  the  will  to  do  you 
service." 

The  old  man  was  struck,  not  less  with  the  earnest  manner  of 
the  speaker,  so  unusual  with  him,  than  with  his  language ;  and, 
with  something  more  of  deference  in  his  own  expression,  begged 
to  know  the  occasion  of  his<  apprehensions. 

*^  I  cannot  well  tell  you  now,"  said  the  other,  ^^  but  there  are 
reasons  enough  to  render  caution  advisable.  Your  eye  has  pro- 
bably before  this  beheld  the  vessel  in  the  river.  She  is  a  stranger, 
and  I  think  an  enemy.  But  as  we  have  not  the  means  of  contend!]^ 
with  her  now,  we  must  watch  her  well,  and  do  what  we  can  by 
stratagem.  What  we  think,  too,  must  be  thought  secretly ;  but 
to  you  I  may  say,  that  I  suspect  an  agent  of  the  Spaniard  in  that 
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»1,  and  will  do  my  utmost  to  find  him  out  I  know  that  gun- 
dry  of  the  Yemassees  have  been  for  the  first  time  to  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  they  hare  come  home  burdened  with  gauds  and  gifts. 
These  are  not  given  for  nothing.  But,  enough — be  on  your  watch ; 
to  give  you  more  of  my  confidence,  at  this  moment,  than  is  called 
for,  is  no  part  of  my  vo^^tion.''    • 

**  In  heaven's  name,  who  are  you,  sir  f  ^  was  the  earnest  ex- 
clamation of  the  old  pastor. 

Harrison  laughed  again  with  all  the  merry  mood  of  boyhood. 
In  the  next  moment  he  replied,  with  the  most  profound  gravity  of 
expresaioD,  ^  Gabriel  Harrison,  with  your  leave,  sir,  and  the  future 
husband  of  Baw  Matthews." 

In  another  moment,  not  waiting  any  answer,  he  was  gone,  and 
looloDg  back  as  he  darted  down  the  steps  and  into  the  avenue,  he 
caught  a  glance  of  the  maiden's  pye  peering  through  a  neighbour- 
ing window,  and  kissed  his  hand  to  her  twice  and  thrice ;  then, 
with  a  hasty  nod'  to  the  wondering  father,  who  now  began  to 
regard  him  aa  a  madman,  he  dashed  forward  through  the  gate,  and 
waa  aoon  upon  the  banks  of  the  river. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


Tlht  nftlioBt  meet  in  leftgne— a  adleaiB  ln(M» 
Tbif  M  their  voice — this  their  united  ple4fe» 
For  all  wlTeatare.** 


Banutee  turned  away  from  the  spot  whence  Harrison  had  de- 
parted, and  was  about  to  retire,  when,  not  finding  himself  followed 
by  Ishiagaska,  and  perceiving  the  approach  of  the  sailor,  his  late  op- 
ponent, and  not  knowing  what  to  expect,  whether  peace  or  war,  he 
again  turned,  facing  the  two,  and  lifting  his  bow,  and  setting  his 
arrow,  he  prepared  himself  for  a  renewal  of  the  strife.  But  the 
voice  of  the  sailor  and  of  Ishiagaska,  at  the  same  moment,  reached 
his  ears  in  language  of  conciliation  ;  and,  resting  himself  slightly 
against  a  tree,  foregoing  none  of  his  precautions,  however,  with  a 
cold  indifference  he  awaited  their  approach.  The  seaman  ad- 
dressed him  with  all  his  usual  bluntness,  but  with  a  manner  now 
very  conoiderably  changed  from  what  it  was  at  their  first 
ncounter.  He  apologized  for  his  violence,  and  for  having  slaikn 
the  dog.  Had  he  known  to  whom  it  belonged,  so  he  assured  the 
chief,  he  had  not  been  so  hasty  in  despatching  it ;  and,  as  some 
small  amends,  he  begged  the  Indian  to  do  with  the  venison  as  he 
thought  proper,  for  it  was  now  his  own.  During  the  utterance  of 
this  uncouth  apology,  mixed  up  as  it  was  with  numberless  oaths, 
Sanutee  looked  on  and  listened  with  contemptuous  indifference. 
When  it  was  done,  he  simply  replied — 

"^  It  is  well — but  the  white  man  will  keep  the  meat : — ^it  is  not 
for  Sanutee." 

"  Come,  come,  don't  be  ill-favoured  now,  old  warrior.  What^t 
done  can't  be  undone,  and  more  ado  is  too  much  to  do.  Pm  sure 
Pm  sorry  enough  I  killed  the  dog,  but  how  was  I  to  know  he 
belonged  to  you  f 

The  sailor  might  have  gone  on  for  some  time  after  this  fiMhioa, 
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had  not  Ishiagaska,  seeing  that  the  reference  to  his  dog  on\j  the 
more  provoked  the  ire  of  the  cliief,  interposed  by  an  address  to  the 
sailor,  which  more  readily  commanded  Sanutee^s  consideration. 

"^The  master  of  the  big  canoe — is  he  not  the  chief  that  comes 
from  St  Augustine  ?  Ishiagaska  has  looked  upon  the  white  chief 
in  the  great  lodge  of  his  Spanish  brother." 

**Ay,  that  you  have,  Indian,  Til  be  sworn;  and  I  thought  I 
knew  you  from  the  first  I  am  the  friend  of  the  Spanish  governor, 
and  I  come  here  now  upon  his  business.'^ 

^  It  is  good,"  responded  Ishiagaska — ^and  he  turned  to  Sanutee, 
wiih  whom,  for  a  few  moments,  he  carried  on  a  conversation  in 
their  own  language,  entirely  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
sailor,  who  nevertheless  gav«  it  ail  doe  attention. 

"  Brings  the  master  of  the  big  canoe  nothing  from  our  Spanish 
brother?  Hides  he  no  writing  in  his  bosom 9"  was  the  inquiry  of 
Ishiagaska,  turning  from  Sanutee,  who  seemed  to  have  prompted 
the  inquiry^ 

•*  Writing  indeed — no— writing  to  wild  Indians."  The  last 
fragment  of  the  sentence  was  uttered  to  himseil  He  continued 
aloud^  ^  Now,  I  have  brought  you  no  writing,  but  here  is  some- 
thing that  you  may  probably  understand  quite  as  well.  Here — 
thia  is  what  I  have  brought  you.     See  if  you  cau  read  it" 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  from  his  bosom  a  bright  red  cloth — a 
ftrip,  not  over  six  inches  in  width,  but  of  several  yards  in  length, 
worked  over,  at  little  intervals,  with  symbob  and  figures  of  every 
kind  and  of  the  most  fantastic  description — among  which  were 
birds  and  beasts,  reptiles,  and  insects,  rudely  wrought,  either  in 
sheik  or  beads,  which,  however  grotesque,  had  yet  their  significa- 
tion. This  was  the  Belt  of  Wampum  which  among  all  the  In- 
dian nations  formed  a  common  language,  susceptible  of  every 
variety  of  use.  By  this  instrument  they  were  taught  to  declare 
hostility  and  friendship,  war  and  peace.  Thus  were  their  treaties 
made ;  and,  in  the  speeches  of  their  orators,  the  Belt  of  Wampum, 
given  at  the  condosion  of  each  division  of  the  subject,  was  made 
to  asseverate  their  sincerity.  Each  tribe,  haying  its  own  hiero- 
glyphic, supposed  or  assumed  to  be  especially  characteristic,  affixed 
its  tolMs,  or  sign  manual,  to  such  a  belt  as  that  brought  by  the 
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atrauger ;  and  this  mode  of  signature  effectually  bound  it  U>  ttie 
conditions  which  the  other  signs  may  have  expressed. 

The  features  of  the  chief,  Sanutee,  underwent  a. change  from  the 
repose  of  indifference  to  the  lively  play  of  the  warmest  interest, 
as  he  beheld  the  long  folds  of  this  document  slowly  un^nd  before 
his  eyes  ;  and,  without  a  word,  hastily  snatching  it  from  the  hands 
of  the  seaman,  he  had  nearly  brought  upon  himself  another  assault 
from  that  redoubted  worthy.  But  as  he  made  a  sh^w  of  that«ort| 
Ishiagaska  interposed. 

^  How  do  I  know  that  it  is  for  him — tiiat  treaty  is  for  the  chie& 
of  the  Yemassees ;  and  blast  my  eyes  if  any  but  the  ohie£i  shall 
grapple  it  in  their  yellow  fingers." 

"  It  is  right — it  is  Sanutee,  the  great  chief  of  the  Yemassees ; 
and  is  not  Ishiagaska  a  chief  S"  replied  the  latter,  impressively. 
The  sailor  was  somewhat  pacified,  and  said  no  more  ;  while  Sanu* 
tee,  who  seemed  not  at  all  to  have  heeded  the  latter'e  movement^ 
went  on  examining  each  figure  upon  the  folds  of  the  Wampum, 
numbering  them  carefully  upon  his  fingers  as  he  did  so,  and  con- 
ferring upon  their  characters  with  Ishiagaska,  whose  own  curiosity 
was  now  actively  at  work  along  with  him  in  the  examination.  In 
that  language,  which  from  their  lips  is  so  sweet  and  sonorous,  they 
conversed  together,  to  the  great  disquiet  of  the  seaman,  who  had 
Qo  less  curiosity  than  themselves  to  know  the  purport  of  the  in- 
strument, and  the  opinions  of  the  chiefs  upon  it  But  he  under- 
stood not  a  word  they  said. 

'^They  are  here,  Ishiagaska^  they  have  heard  the  speech  pf.thtt 
true  warrior,  and  they  will  stand  together.  Look,  this  green  bird 
is  for  the  Estatoe  -*  he  will  sing  death  in  the  sleeping  ear  of  the 
pale  warrior  of  the  English." 

"  He  is  a  great  brave  of  the  hills,  and  has  long  worn  the  blanket 
of  the  Spaniard.     It  is  good,"  was  the  reply. 

**And  this  for  the  Cussoboe — ^it  is  burnt  timber.  They  took  the 
totem  from  the  Suwannee,  when  they  smoked  him  out  of  his  lodge* 
And  tkis  for  the  Alatamaha,  a  green  It&af  of  the  summer,  for  the 
great  prophet  of  the  Alatamaha  never  dies,  and  looks  always  in 

*  \  tribe  of  the  CSherokeee^  living  in  what  is  uow  Pendleton  diatriok 
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yo«th.  This  tree  snake  stands  for  the  Serannah ;  for  he  watches 
in  the  thick  top  of  the  bush  for  the  warrior  that  walks  blind  un« 
demeath.'' 

^  I  have  looked  on  this  chief  in  balttle — the  hill  chief  of  Apa- 
lachj.  It  was  the  fight  of  a  long  daj,  when  we  took  scalps  from 
their  warriors,  and  slew  them  with  their  arms  about  our  necks. 
They  are  brave — look,  the  mark  of  their  knife  is  deep  in  the  cheek 
of  Ishiagaska.^ 

**  The  hill  is  their  totem.  It  stands,  and  they  never  lie.  This  is 
the  wolf  tribe  of  the  Cherokee — and  this  the  bear's.  Look,  the 
Catawba,  that  laughs,  is  here.  He  speaks  with  the  trick-tongue 
of  the  Coonee-lattee  ;*  he  laughs,  but  he  can  strike  like  a  true 
brave,  and  sings  his  death-song  with  a  free  spirit" 

''For  whom  speaks  the  viper-snake,  hissing  from  under  the 
bushr 

*'  For  the  Creek  warrior  with  the  sharp  tooth,  that  tears.  His 
tooth  is  like  an  arrow,  and  when  he  tears  away  the  scalp  of  his 
enemy,  he  drinks  a  long  drink  of  his  blood,  that  makes  him  strong. 
This  is  their  totem — I  know  them  of  old ;  they  gave  us  sixty 
braves  when  we  fought  with  the  Chickasahs." 

]1ie  sailor  had  heard  this  dialogue  without  any  of  the  advan- 
tages possessed  by  us.  It  was  in  a  dead  language  to  him.  Be- 
eoiuing  impatient,  and  desiring  to  have  some  hand  in  the  business, 
he  took  advantage  of  a  pause  made  by  Sanutee — who  now  seemed 
to  examine  with  Isliiagaska  more  closely  the  list  they  had  read 
out — ^to  suggest  a  more  rapid  progress  to  the  rest. 

"Roll  them  out,  chief ;  roll  them  out ;  there  are  many  more 
yet  to  come.  Snakes,  and  trees,  and  birds,  and  boasts  enough  to 
people  the  best  ehow-staU  of  Europe." 

"It  is  good,"  said  Sanutee,  wlio  understood  in  part  what  had 
been  said ;  and,  as  suggested,  the  Yemassee  proceeded  to  unfold 
the  wampum,  at  full  length,  though  now  he  exhibited  less.curiosity 
than  before.     The  residue  of  the  hieroglyphics  were  those  chiefly 


*  The  mocking-bird.  The  GatawbaB  were  of  a  generoiUi  elastic^  and 
-ively  temperament,  and,  until  the  Yemaesee  outbreak,  uauaUy  the  frienda 
of  the  Caroliiiiana 
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of  tribes  and  nations  of  which  he  had  been  previously  secAro. 
He  continued,  however,  as  if  rather  for  the  stranger's  satisfaotion 
than  his  own. 

^' Here,"  said  he,  continuing  the  dialogue  in  his  own  language 
with  Ishiagaska, "  here  is  the  Salutah*  that  falls  like  the  water. 
He  is  a  stream  from  the  rock.  This  is  the  Isundigaf  that  goes  on 
his  belly,  and  shoots  from  the  hollow — this  is  the  Santee,  he  runs 
in  the  long  canoo,  and  his  paddle  is  a  cane,  that  catches  the  tree 
top,  and  thus  he  goes  through  the  dark  swamps  of  Serattaya.} 
The  Chickaree  stands  up  in  the  pine,  and  the  Winyah  is  here  in 
the  terrapin." 

"  I  say,  chief,"  said  the  sailor,  pointing  to  the  next  symbol, 
which  was  an  arrow  of  considerable  length,  and  curved  ahnost  to 
a  crescent,  ^^  I  say,  chief,  tell  us  what  this  arrow  means  here-— I 
know  it  stands  for  some  nation,  but  what  nation  ?  and  speak  now 
in  plain  English,  if  you  can,  or  in  Spanish,  or  in  French,  which  I 
can  make  out,  but  not  in  that  d — d  gibberish  which  is  all  up  side 
down  and  in  and  out,  and  no  ways  at  all,  to  my  understanding." 

The  chief  comprehended  Uie  object  of  the  sailor,  though  leas 
from  his  words  than  his  looks ;  and  with  an  elevation  of  head  and 
gesture,  and  a  fine  kindling  of  the  eye,  he  replied  proudly: 

^  It  is  the  arrow,  the  arrow  that  came  with  the  storm — ^it  came 
from  the  Manneyto  to  the  brave,  to  the  well-beloved,  the  old  father- 
chief  of  the  Yemassee." 

^Ah,  ha  I  so  that's  your  mark — totem,  you  call  it  f  Well,  it's  a 
pretty  long  thing  to  burrow  in  one's  ribs,  and  reminds  me  of  the 
fellow  to  it,  that  you  so  kindly  intended  for  mine.  J3ut  that's  over 
now — so  no  more  of  it,  old  chief" 

Neither  of  the  Indians  appeared  to  heed  the  speech  of  the  sailor, 
lliey  were  too  much  interested  by  one  of  the  signs  which  now 
met  their  eyes  upon  the  belt,  and  which  they  did  not  seem  to  com- 
prehend. Sanutee  first  called  the  attention  of  his  brother  chief  to 
the  symbol,  and  both  were  soon  busy  in  eager  inquiry.    Tbey 

*  Salntah,  now  written  Saluda,  and  sigiiifying  Com  river. 

f  Isiindiga,  or  Sayaimah. 

X  Near  Nelson'*  ferry  and  Scott's  lake  on  the  Santeet 
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■ttered  their  doubts  and  opiniona  in  their  own  language  with  no 
htde  fluency ;  for  it  is  something  of  a  popular  error  to  suppose 
the  Indian  that  taciturn  character  which  he  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented. He  is  a  great  speech-maker,  and  when  serious  business 
claims  him  not^  is  exceedingly  fond  of  a  jest ;  which,  by  the  way, 
IB  not  often  the  purest  in  its  nature.  The  want  of  our  language  is 
a  very  natural  reason  why  he  should  be  sparing  of  his  words  when 
he  speaks  with  us,  and  a  certain  suspicious  reserve  is  the  conse- 
quence of  a  certain  awkward  sense  of  inferiority. 

The  bewilderment  of  the  chiefe  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
sailor«  who  immediately  guessed  its  occasion.  The  symbol  before 
their  eyes  was  that  of  Spain;  the  high  turrets,  and  the  wide 
towers  of  its  castellated  dominion,  frowning  in  gold,  and  finely 
embroidered  upon  the  belt,  directly  below  the  simpler  ensign  of  the 
Yemassees.  Explaining  the  mystery  to  their  satisfaction,  the  con- 
trast between  its  goigeous  embodiments  and  vaster  associations  of 
human  agency  and  power,  necessarily  influenced  the  imagination 
of  the  European,  while  wanting  every  thing  like  force  to  the  Indian, 
to  whom  a  lodge  so  vast  and  cheerless  in  its  aspect,  seemed  rather 
an  afaeurdity  than  any  thing  else;  and  he  could  not  help  dilating 
upon  the  greatness  and  magnificence  of  a  people  dwelling  in  such 
houses. 

"•  lliat's  a  nation  for  you  now,  chiefe — ^that  is  the  nation  after  all." 

*^  The  Temassee  is  the  nation,"  said  one  of  the  chie&  proudly. 

**YeBf  perhaps  so,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  a  great  nation 
enough ;  but  in  Eun^  you  wouldn't  be  a  mouthful — ^a  mere  drop 
in  the  bucket — a  wounded  porpoise,  flirting  about  in  the  mighty 
seas  that  must  swallow  it  up.  Ah  I  it's  a  great  honour,  chie&,  let 
me  tell  you,  when  so  great  a  king  as  the  King  of  Spain  conde- 
scends to  make  a  treaty  with  a  wild  people  such  as  you  are  here." 

Understanding  but  little  of  all  this,  Sanutee  did  not  perceive  its 
disparaging  tendency,  but  simply  pointing  to  the  insignia,  inquired — 

'^  It  is  the  Spanish  totem  T 

*^  Ay,  it's  their  sign — ^their  arms — if  that's  what  you  mean  by 
totem.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  Governor  of  Saint  Angus- 
Ime  could  get  it  done  after  your  fashion,  till  an  old  squaw  of  the 
Cherokees  fixed  it  up,  and  handsomely  enough  she  has  done  it  too. 
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And  now,  chiefs,  the  sooner  we  go  to  work  the  better.  The 
governor  has  put  his  hand  to  tlie  treaty,  he  will  find  the  annft,  and 
you  the  warriors." 

*^The  Yemaasee  will  speak  to  the  governor,"  said  Sanutee. 

"'  You  will  have  to  go  to  Saint  Augustine,  then,  for  he  has  sent 
me  in  his  place.  I  have  brought  the  treaty,  and  the  arms  are 
in  my  vessel  ready  for  your  warriors,  whenever  they  are  ready  to 
sound  the  warwhoop." 

^  Does  Sanutee  speak  to  a  chief?" 

^  Ay,  that  he  does,  or  my  name  is  not  Richard  Chorley.  I  am 
a  sea  chie^  a  chief  of  the  great  canoe,  and  captain  of  as  pretty  a 
srew  as  ever  riddled  a  merchantman." 

'^  I  see  not  the  totem  of  your  tribe." 

^  My  tribe  f"  said  the  sailor  laughingly — "•  My  crew,  yon  mean. 
Yes,  they  have  a  totem,  and  as  pretty  a  one  as  any  on  your  roll. 
There,  look,"  said  he,  and  as  he  spoke,  roUing  up  his  sleeve,  he 
displayed  a  huge  anchor  upon  his  arm,  done  in  gunpowder.  This 
was  the  sort  of  writing  which  they  could  understand.  That  it  was 
worked  on  the  body  of  the  sailor,  worked  into  his  skin,  was  mak- 
ing the  likeness  more  perfect,  and  the  bearing  of  the  red  chiefis 
towards  the  sea  captain  became  in  consequence  more  decidedly 
favourable. 

^  And  now,"  said  Chorley,  "  it  is  well  I  have  some  of  my  marks 
about  me,  for  I  can  easily  put  my  signature  to  that  treaty  without 
scrawl  of  pen,  or  taking  half  the  trouble  that  it  must  have  ^ven 
the  worker  of  these  beads.  But,  hear  me,  chiefs,  I  don't  work  for 
nothing ;  I  must  have  my  pay,  and  as  it  don't  come  out  of  your 
pockets,  I  look  to  have  no  refusal." 

"  The  chief  of  the  great  canoe  will  speak." 

"  Yes,  and  first  to  show  that  I  mean  to  act  as  well  as  speak,  here 
is  my  totem — ^the  totem  of  my  crew  or  tribe  as  you  call  it  I  put 
it  on,  and  trust  to  have  fair  play  out  of  you."  As  he  spoke,  he 
took  from  his  pocket  a  small  leaden  anchor,  such  as  are  now-a<Laya 
numbered  among  the  playthings  of  children,  but  which  at  that 
period  made  no  unfrequent  ornament  to  the  seaman's  jacket  A 
thorn  from  a  neighbouring  branch  secured  it  to  the  wampum,  and 
the  engagement  of  the  sea  chief  was  duly  ratified.    Having  done 
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this,  he  proceeded  to  unfold  his  expeotations.    He  oliiimedy  among 
other  things,  in  consideration  of  the  seryioe  of  himself  and  the 
fifteen  men  whom  he  shculd  command  in  the  insurrection,  the  po^- 
session  of  all  slaves  who  should  be  taken  bv  him  from  the  Caro-  \ 
linians ;  and  that,  unless  tbej  offered  resistance,  they  should  not  be  \ 
slain  in  the  war.  < 

^  I  don't  want  better  pay  than  that,**  said  he,  ^  but  that  I  must 
and  will  have,  or  d — n  the  blow  I  strike  in  the  matter." 

The  terms  of  the  seaman  had  thus  far  undergone  development, 
when  Sanutee  started  suddenly,  and  his  eyes,  lightening  seemingly 
with  some  new  interest,  were  busied  in  scrutininng  the  little  circuit 
of  wood  on  the  edge  of  which  their  conversation  had  been  carried  on. 
Ishiagaska  betrayed  a  similar  consciousness  of  an  intruder's  pre- 
sence, and  the  wampum  belt  was  rolled  up  hurriedly  by  one  of  the 
chiefs,  while  the  other  maintained  his  watchiulness  upon  the  brush 
from  whence  the  interruption  appeared  to  come.  There  was  some 
reason  for  the  alarm,  though  the  unpractised  sense  of  the  white 
man  had  failed  to  perceive  it  It  was  there  that  our  old  acquaint- 
ance, Hector,  despatched  as  a  spy  upon  the  progress  of  thoRO 
whom  his  master  suspected  to  be  engaged  in  mischief  had  sought 
concealment  while  seeking  his  information.  Unfortunately  for  the 
black,  as  he  crept  along  on  hands  and  knees,  a  fallen  and  some- 
what decayed  tree  lay  across  his  path,  some  of  the  branches  of 
which  protruded  entirely  out  of  the  cover,  and  terminated  within 
sight  of  the  three  conspirators,  upon  the  open  plain.  In  crawling, 
cautiously  enough,  over  the  body  of  the  tree,  the  branches  thus 
exposed  were  agitated,  and,  though  but  slightly,  yet  8u£Sciently  for 
the  keen  sight  of  an  Indian  warrior.  .  Hector,  all  the  while  igno- 
rant of  the  protrusion  within  their  gaze  of  the  agitated  members — 
in  his  anxiety  to  gain  more  of  the  latter  words  of  the  sailor,  so  in- 
terestisg  to  his  own  color,  and  a  portion  of  which  had  met  his 
ear — incautiously  pushed  forward  over  the  tree,  crawling  all  the 
way  like  a  snake,  and  seeking  to  shelter  himself  in  a  little  clump 
that  interposed  itself  between  him  and  those  he  was  approaching. 
As  he  raised  his  head '  above  the  earth,  he  beheld  the  glance  of 
8aiiutee  fixed  upon  the  very  bush  behind  which  he  lay ;  the  bow 
opliftedi  and  his  eye  ranging  from  stem  to  point  of  the  long  arrow. 
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In  a  moment  the  negro  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  ground ;  but,  ir 
doing  80  precipitately  disturbed  still  more  the  branches  clustering 
around  him.  The  lapse  of  a  few  moments  without  any  aasault, 
persuaded  Hector  to  believe  that  all  danger  was  passed ;  and  he 
was  just  about  to  lift  his  head  for  another  survey,  when  he  felt  the 
entire  weight  of  a  heavy  body  upon  his  back.  While  the  black 
had  lain  quiet,  in  those  few  moments,  Sanutee  had  swept  round  a 
turn  in  the  woods,  and  with  a  single  bound,  after  noticing  the  per- 
son of  the  spy,  had  placed  his  foot  upon  him. 

"  Hello,  now,  wha'  de  dabble  dat  ?     Git  oij^  I  tell  you.     Dis  dah 
Hector !     Wha'  for  you  trouble  Hector  ?" 

Thus  shouting  confusedly,  the  negro,  taken  in  tl  c  very  act,  with 
a  tone  of  mixed  fear  and  indignation,  addressed  his  assailant,  while 
struggling  violently  all  the  time  at  his  extrication.  His  struggles 
only  enabled  him  to  see  his  captor,  who,  calling  out  to  Ishiagaska, 
in  a  momoit,  with  his  assistance,  dragged  forth  the  spy  from  his 
unconcealing  cover.  To  do  Hector's  courage  all  manner  of  justice, 
he  battled  violently ;  threatening  his  captors  dreadfully  with  the 
vengeance  of  his  master.  But  his  eflforts  ceased  as  the  hatchet  of 
Ishiagaska  gleamed  over  his  eyes,  and  he  was  content — save  in 
words,  which  he  continued  to  pour  forth  with  no  little  fluency — ^to 
forego  his  further  opposition  to  the  efforts  which  they  now  made  to 
keep  him  down,  while  binding  his  arms  behind  him  with  a  thong 
of  hide  which  Ishiagaska  readily  produced.  The  cupidity  of 
Chorley  soon  furnished  them  with  a  plan  -for  getting  rid  of  him. 
Under  his  suggestion,  driving  the  prisoner  before  them,  with  the 
terrors  of  knife  and  hatchet,  they  soon  reached  the  edge  of  the 
river,  and,  after  a  little  search,  they  found  the  place,  Rattlesnake 
Point,  where  the  cruiser's  boat  had  been  stationed  in  waiting. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  two  sailors  in  it,  the  seats  were  taken 
up,  and  the  captive,  kicking,  struggling,  and  threatening,  and  all  in 
vain,  was  tumbled  in ;  the  seats  were  replaced  above  him,  the  sea- 
men squatted  upon  them ;  and  every  chance  of  a  long  captivity, 
and  that  foreign  slavery  against  which  his  master  had  forewarned 
him,  was  the  melancholy  prospect  in  his  thoughts.  The  further 
arrangements  between  the  chiefs  and  the  sailor  took  place  on  shore, 
and  out  of  Hector's  hearing.     In  a  little  while  it  ceased — ^o 
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Yemaasees  took  their  way  up  the  river  to  Pocota-ligo,  while  Chor- 
ley,  retuming  to  his  boat,  bringing  the  deer  along — which  he  tum- 
bled in  upon  the  legs  of  the  negro — took  his  seat  in  the  stem,  and 
the  men  palled  steadily  off  for  the  vessel,  keeping  nigh  the  opposite 
shore,  and  avoiding  that  side  upon  which  the  settlements  of  the 
CSarolinians  were  chiefly  to  be  found.  Ab  they  pursued  their  way, 
a  voice  hailed  them  from  the  banks,  to  which  the  sailor  gave  no 
reply,  but  immediately  changing  the  directicMi  of  the  boat,  put  her 
instantly  into  the  centre  of  the  stream.  But  the  voice  was  known 
to  Hector  as  that  of  Granger,  the  Indian  trader,  and  with  a  despe- 
rate efibrt,  raising  his  head  from  the  uncomfortable  place  where  it 
had  be^i  laid  on  a  dead  level  with  his  body,  he  yelled  out  to  the 
trader,  with  his  utmost  pitch  of  voice,  vainly  endeavouring,  through 
the  mists  of  evening,  which  now  hung  heavily  around,  to  make  out  < 
the  person  to  whom  he  spoke.  A  salutary  blow  from  the  huge  fist 
of  the  sailor,  driven,  into  the  uprising  face  of  the  black,  admo- 
nished him  strongly  against  any  future  imprudence,  while  forcing 
him  back,  with  all  the  force  of  a  sledge-hammer,  to  the  shelter  of 
his  old  position.  There  was  no  reply,  that  the  negro  heard,  to  his 
salutation;  and,  in  no  long  time  after,  the  vessel  was  reached. 
Hector  was  soon  consigned  to  a  safe  quarter  in  the  hold,  usually 
provided  for  such  freight,  and  kept  to  await  the  arrival  of  as  many 
oompanions  in  captivity,  as  the  present  enterprise  of  the  pirate  cap- 
tain, for  such  is  Master  Richard  Chorley,  promised  to  procure. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"  "Why  goM  ho  forth  again-^vrhat  io  tho  q«Ml» 
That  fnim  his  cottage  home,  and  the  warm  h««rtk« 
Bleat  that  its  warmth  is  his,  carries  him  forth 
By  night,  into  the  maxy  solitade )" 

The  boats,  Bide  by  side,  of  Sanutee  and  Ishiagaska,  crossed  the 
river  at  a  point  just  below  Pocota-ligo.  It  was  there  that  Sanutee 
landed — the  other  chief  continued  his  progress  to  the  town.  But 
a  few  words,  and  those  of  stem  resolve,  passed  between  them  at 
separation ;  but  those  words  were  volumes  in  Yemassee  historj. 
They  were  the  words  of  revolution  and  strife,  and  announced  the* 
preparation  of  the  people  not  less  than  of  the  tWo  chiefs,  for  the 
commencement,  with  brief  delay,  of  that  struggle  with  their  £ng- 
lisli  neighbours,  which  was  now  the  most  prominent  idea  in  their 
minds.  The  night  was  fixed  among  them  for  the  outbreak,  the 
several  commands  arranged,  and  the  intelligence  brought  by  the 
sailor  informed  them  of  a  contemplated  attack  of  the  Spaniards  by 
sea  upon  the  Carolinian  settlements,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
another  body  was  in  progress,  over  land,  to  coalesce  with  them  in 
their  operations.  This  latter  force  could  not  be  very  far  distant,  and 
it  was  understood  that  when  the  scouts  should  return  with  accounta 
of  its  approach,  the  signal  should  be  given  for  the  general  maa- 
sacre. 

"  They  shall  die — they  shall  all  perish,  and  their  scalps  shall 
shrivel  around  the  long  pole  in  the  lodge  of  the  warrior,"  exclaimed 
Ishiagaska,  fiercely,  to  his  brother  chief,  still  speaking  in  their  own 
language.  The  response  of  Sanutee  was  in  a  different  temper, 
though  recognising  the  same  necessity. 

^  The  Yemassee  must  be  free,"  said  the  elder  chief^  solemnly, 
in  his  sonorous  tones — ^^  The  Manneyto  will  bring  him  freedom — 
be  will  take  the  burden  from  his  shoulders,  and  set  him  up  against 
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Uie  tree  by  the  wayside.  He  will  put  the  bow  into  his  hands — he 
will  strengthen  him  for  the  chase ;  there  shall  be  no  pale-:foces 
^OBg  the  path  to  rob  him  of  venison — ^to  put  blows  upon  hip 
shouldera.     The  Yemassee  shall  be  free.^ 

**IIe  shall  drink  blood  for  strength.  He  shall  hunt  the  track 
of  the  fiiglish  to  the  shores  of  the  big  waters  ;  and  the  war-whoop 
shall  ring  death  in  the  ear  that  sleeps,*  cried  Ishiagaska,  with  t* 
larious  exultation. 

**Let  them  go,  Ishiagaska,  let  them  go  from  the  Yemassee 
left  the  warrior  have  no  stop  in  the  diase,  when  he  would  strike 
the  brown  deei*  on  the  edge  of  the  swamp.  Let  them  feare  the 
home  of  the  Yemassee,  and  take  the  big  canoe  over  the  waters,' 
and  the  tomahawk  of  Sanutee  shall  be  buried — it  should  drink 
no  blood  from  the  English  .'* 

"They  will  not  go,"  exclaimed  the  other  fiercely — "there  must 
be  blood — the  white  man  will  not  go.  His  teeth  are  in  the  trees 
and  he  eats  into  the  earth  for  his  own." 

"Thou  hast  said,  Ishiagaska — there  must  be  blood — they  uHli 
iM  go.    The  knife  of  the  Yemassee  must  be  red.     But  -  not  yet — ' 
not  yet !    The  moon  must  sleep  first — the  Yemassee  is  a  little  child 
till  tiie  moon  sleeps,  but  then — >" 

**  He  IS  a  strong  man,  with  a  long  arrow,  and  a  tomahawk  like 
the  Manneyto." 

^  It  is  good — the  arrow  shaH  fly  to  the  heart,  and  the  tomahawk 
shall  sink  deep  into  the  head.  The  Yemassee  shall  have  his  lands, 
md  his  Hmhe  shall  be  free  in  the  hunt." 

Thus,  almost  in  a  strain  of  lyric  enthusiasm,  for  a  little  while 
they  continued,  until,  having  briefly  arranged  for  a  meeting  with 
other  chiefe  of  their  party  for  the  day  ensuing,  they  separated, 
sod  the  night  had  well  set  in  before  Sanutee  reappeared  in  the 
cabin  of  hid  wife. 

He  returned  gloomy  and  abstracted — his  mind  brooding  ove** 
sehemes  of  war  and  violence.  He  was  about  to  plunge  his  nation 
into  all  the  dWculties  and  dangers  of  a  strife  With  the  colony,  still 
in  its  infancy,  but '  even  in  its  inftincy,  powerful  to  the  Indians-^ 
with  a  people  with  whom  they  had,  hitherto,  always  been  at  peace 
«id  on  terma  of  the  most  friendly  intercourse.    Sanutee  felttJie 
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difficultieH  of  this  former  relation  doubly  to  increase  those  whicn 
necessarily  belong  to  war.  He  had,  however,  well  deliberated  the 
matter,  and  arrived  at  a  determination,  so  fraught  with  peril  not 
only  to  himself  but  to  his  peoj^e,  only  after  a  perfect  oonviction  of 
fits  absolute  necessity.  Yet,  such  a  decision  was  a  severe  trial  ta  a 
[spirit  framed  as  his — ^a  spirit,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Logan,  de^ 
sired  peace  rather  than  war.  The  misfortune  with  him,  however^ 
consisted  in  this,  that~  lie  jyasapatriot  rather  trhftn  ^  "^  And, 
though  lacking  nothing  of  that  wisdom  which  may  exist  in  the 
soul  of  the  true  and  excited  patriot;  constituting,  when  it  does  so, 
the  very  perfection  of  statesmanship, — he  yet  could  not  coolly  con* 
template  what  he  was  about  to  do,  without  misgiving  and  great 
anxiety.  The  schemes  in  which  he  had  involved  himself  were  big 
with  the  fate  of  his  own  and  another  people ;  and  seeing  what 
were  the  dangers  of  his  attempt,  his  whole  thought  was  necessarily 
given  to  the  duty  of  lessening  and  averting  them.  But  this  was 
not  the  sole  cause  of  anxiety.  It  was  with  a  sentiment  rather 
more  Christian  than  Indian  that  he  recalled  the  ties  and  associa- 
tions which  he  himself^  as  well  as  his  people,  had  formed  with  the 
whites  generally,  and  especially  with  individuals  among  them,  at 
the  first  coming  of  the  European  settlers.  Ignorant  of  their  power, 
their  numbers,  their  arts,  their  ambition,  he  had  been  friendly, 
had  cordially  welcomed  them,  yielded  the  lands  of  his  people 
graciously,  and  when  the  whites  were  assailed  by  other  tribes,  had 
himself  gone  forth  in  their  battle  even  against  the  Spaniards  of 
St  Augustine,  with  whom  he  now  found  it  politic  to  enter  into 
alliance.  But  his  eyes  were  now  fiiHy  opened  to  his  error.  It  f*. 
in  the  nature  of  civilization  to  own  an  appetite  for  dominion  and 
extended  sway,  which  the  world  that  is  known  will  always  &il  to 
satisfy.  It  is  for  her,  then,  to  seek  and  k>  create,  and  not  with  the 
Macedonian  madman,  to  weep  for  the  triumph  of  the  unknown^ 
Conquest  and  sway  are  the  great  leading  principles  of  her  existence, 
and  the  savage  must  join  in  her  train,  or  she  rides  over  him  relent 
lessly  in  her  onward  progress.  Though  slow,  perhaps,  in  her  ap* 
preaches,  Sanutee  was  sage  enough  at  length  to  perceive  all  tJbia, 
as  the  inevitable  result  of  her  progressive  march.  The  evidence 
rose  daily  before  his  eyes  in  the  diminution  of  the  game — in  th<- 
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Sequent  inwUts  to  hii  people,  unredresBed  by  their  obtronve  neigh- 
booim — and  in  the  daily  approach  of  some  new  borderer  among 
them,  whoee  habits  were  foreign,  and  whose  capacities  were  ob- 
▼ioualy  superior  to  theirs.  The  desire  for  new  lands,  and  the 
froility  with  which  the  whites,  in  many  cases,  taking  advantage 
€l[  the  weaknesses  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  had  been  enabled  to  pro- 
cure them,  impressed  Sanutee  strongly  with  the  melancholy 
prospect  in  reserre  for  the  Yemassee.  He,  probably,  woald  not 
lire  to  behold  them  landless,  and  his  own  children  might,  to  the 
last,  hare  range  enoogh  for  the  chase ;  bat  the  nation  itself  was  in 
the  thought  of  the  unselfish  chieftain,  upon  whom  its  general  voice 
had  conferred  the  title  of  **  the  well  beloved  of  the  Manneyto  " 

He  threw  himself  upon  the  bearskin  of  his  cabin,  and  Matiwan 
stood  beside  him.  She  was  not  young — she  was  not  beautiful, 
but  her  Usee  was  softly  brown,  and  her  eye  was  dark,  while  her 
long  black  hair  came  down  her  back  with  a  flow  of  girlish  luxuri- 
ance. Her  &ce  was  that  of  a  girl,  still  round  and  smooth,  and 
though  sorrow  had  made  free  with  it,  the  original  expression  must 
have  been  one  of  extreme  liveliness.  Even  now,  when  she  laughed, 
and  the  beautiful  white  teeth  glittered  through  her  almost  purple 
lipe,  she  wore  all  the  expression  of  a  child.  The  chief  loved  her 
as  a  child  rather  than  as  a  wife,  and  she  rather  adored  than  loved 
the  chief.  At  this  moment,  however,  as  she  stood  before  him, 
robed  loosely  in  her  long  white  garment,  and  with  an  apron  of 
the  soft  skin  of  the  spotted  fkwn,  he  had  neither  words  nor  looks 
for  Matiwan.  She  brought  him  a  gourd  filled  with  a  simple  beer 
common  to  their  people,  and  extracted  from  the  pleasanter  roots 
of  the  forest,  with  the  nature  of  which,  all  Indians,  in  their  rude 
pharmacy,  are  familiar.  Unconsciously  he  drank  off  the  beverage, 
and,  without  speaking,  returned  the  gourd  to  the  woman.  She 
addressed  him  inquiringly  at  last 

''The  chie^  Sanutee,  has  sent  an  arrow  from  Ins  bow,  yet  brings 
he  no  Tenison  from  the  woods  ?" 

The  red  of  his  cheek  grew  darker,  as  the  speech  reminded  him 
of  his  loss,  not  only  of  dog,  but  deer ;  and  though  the  sailor  had 
proffered  him  the  meat,  which  his  pride  had  compelled  him  to 
reject,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  he  had  been  defrauded  of  the 
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spoils  of  the  chase,  which  were  in  reality  his  own.  B«miiided  si 
the  same  time  of  the  loes  of  his  favourite  dog,  the  chief  replied 
querulously : 

^  Has  Matiwan  been  into  the  treertop  to-day,  for  the  voice  of  the 
bird  which  is  painted,  that  she  must  sing  with  a  foolish  noise  io 
the  ear  of  Sanutee  T 

The  woman  was  rebuked  into  silence  for  the  rooaent,  but  with 
a  knowledge  of  his  mood,  she  sank  back  directly  behind  him^ 
upon  a  comer  of  the  bearskin,  and,  after  a  few  prefiEUx>rT  notes,  as 
if  singing  for  her  own  exercise  and  amusement,  she  carolled  forth 
in  an  exquisite  ballad  voice,  one  of  those  little  fimcies  of  the 
Indians,  which  may  be  found  among  nearly  all  the  taribes  from 
Carolina  to  Mexico.  It  recorded  the  achievemente  of  that  Puck 
of  the  American  tbrests,  the  mocking-bird ;  and  detailed  the 
manner  in  which  he  procured  his  imitative  powers.  The  strain* 
playfully  simple  in  the  sweet  language  of  the  original,  must  ne^ 
aarily  lose  in  the  more  frigid  verse  of  the  translator. 

THE  «*  OOONEE-LATEE;"  or  "TRIOK-TOKGUEL" 

I. 

''As  the  GooQee-Iatee  looked  forth  jfrom  his  lea^ 
He  saw  below  him  a  Yemassee  oliie( 

In  his  war-paint,  all  eo  grim — 
Sung  boldly,  then,  the  Coo&ee4atefl^ 
I,  too,  will  seek  for  mine  enemy; 

And  when  the  young  moon  grows  dim, 
rU  slip  through  the  leaves^  nor  shake  them,— 
ni  oome  on  my  foes,  nor  wake  them, — 

And  III  take  off  their  scalps  like  him. 

II. 

^  In  the  forest  grove,  where  the  young  birds  slepfl^ 
Slyly  by  night,  through  the  leaves  he  crept, 

With  a  footstep  free  and  bold — 
IVom  bush  to  bush,  and  from  tree  to  tree^ 
They  lay,  wherever  his  eye  could  see^ 

The  bright^  the  dull,  the  young,  and  the  old; 
m  cry  my  war-whoop,  said  he,  at  breaking 
The  sleep,  that  shall  never  know  awaking^ 

And  tJieir  hearts  shall  soon  erow  cold. 
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m. 

"BoA^  IB  aigJMr  and  ni^^er  the  spot  he  orept^ 
And  saw  that  with  open  mouth  they  slept. 

The  thought  grew  strong  in  his  brain — 
And  from  bird  to  bird,  with  a  cautious  tread. 
He  unhook'd  the  tongue,  out  of  every  head, 

Then  ilew  to  his  pereh  again ; — 
And  thus  it  n,  whenever  he  ohoosee, 
TIm  iongaes  of  all  of  the  birds  he  qses^ 

And  none  of  them  dare  complain.'** 

The  silly  little  ballad  may  have  had  its  effect  in  eoothing  the 
hamouTB  of  the  chief,  for  which  it  was  intended  :  but  he  made  no 
iQOuirk.  Though  sad.  and  vacant  of  look,  he  seemed  soothed, 
however,  and  when  a  beautiful  pet  fav/n  bouuded  friskingly  into 
the  lodge,  from  the  enclosure  which  adjoined  it,  and  leaped  play- 
fully upon  him,  as,  with  an  indulged  habit,  he  encouraged  its 
caresBes.  The  timid  Matiwan,  herself^  after  a  little  while,  encou- 
raged by  this  show  of  good  nature,  proceeded  to  approach  him 
ako*  She  drew  nigh  to  him  in  silence, — still  behind  him,  and 
hedtatingiy,  her  hand  at  length  rested  upon  his  shoulder.  To  the 
liberty  thus  taken  with  a  great  chief,  there  was  no  objection  made  * 
but  at  the  same  time,  there  was  no  acknowledgment  or  return,  no 
recognition.  Sanutee,  silent  and  meditative,  unconsciously,  it 
would  seem,  suffered  his  own  hand  to  glide  over  the  soft  skin  and 
ahrinkiDg  neck  of  the  fawn.  The  animal  grew  more  familiar  and 
throBt  its  nose  into  his  face  and  bosom,  a  liberty  which  Matiwan, 
the  wife,  was  seldom  emboldened  to  attempt.  Suddenly,  however, 
the  wanior  started,  and  thrust  the  now  affrighted  animal  away 
from  him  with  violence. 

"  Woman  P  he  cried,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  the  white  trader 
has  been  in  the  lodge  of  Sanutee." 

"  No  1  no  I.  SaiMitee, — the  .white  trader, — ^no !  not  Granger.  lie 
has  not  been  in  the  lodge  of  the  chief  r 

"  llie  beads,  Matiwan ! — the  beads !  See  !"  with  tlie  words,  he 
eaoght  the  fawn  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  tore  from 
its  neck,  a  thick  necklace,  several  strands  of  large  particolored 

*T1ie  grove  is  generally  silent  when  the  mocking-bird  uitkg/k 
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beads  which  had  been  wound  about  the  neck  of  the  aninud 
Dashing  them  to  the  g^round,  he  trampled  them  ficrodl  j  under  his 
feet 

"  The  boy, — Sanutee — the  boy,  Occonestoga — " 

^  The  dog !  came  he  to  the  lodge  of  Sanutee  when  Sanutee  said 
no !  Matiwan — woman  I  Thy  ears  have  forgotten  the  words  of 
the  chief — of  Sanutee — thine  eyes  have  looked  upon  a  dog.'' 

^  lis  the  child  of  Matiwan — Matiwan  has  no  child  but  Occo- 
nestoga." And  she  threw  herself  at  length,  with  her  face  to  the 
ground,  at  the  foot  of  her  lord. 

^  Speak,  Matiwan — darkens  the  dog  still  in  the  lodge  of 
Sanutee  ? " 

**  Sanutee,  no  I  Occonestoga  has  gone  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
English,  to  talk  in  council  with  the  Yemassee." 

*'Ha — thou  speakesti — look,  Matiwan — where  stood  the  sun 
when  the  chiefe  of  the  pale-&ces  came  f    Speak ! " 

"  The  sun  stood  high  over  the  lodge  of  Matiwan,  and  saw  not 
beneath  the  tree-top." 

^*  They  come  for  more  lands — they  would  have  all ;  but  they 
know  not  that  Sanutee  lives — they  say  he  sleeps — that  he  has  no 
tongue, — that  his  people  have  forgotten  his  voice  I  They  shall 
see."  As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  the  gaudy  beads  which  lay 
strewed  over  the  floor  of  the  cabin,  and,  with  a  bitter  sarcasm  of 
glance  and  speech,  thus  addressed  her : — 

**  What  made  thee  a  chief  of  Yemassee,  Matiwan,  to  sell  the 
lands  of  my  people  to  the  pale-faces  for  their  painted  glass  f  They 
would  buy  thee,  and  the  chie(  and  the  nation — all ;  and  with  what! 
With  that  which  is  not  worth,  save  that  it  is  like  thine  eye.  And 
thou— didst  thou  pray  to  the  Manneyto  to  send  thee  from  thy 
people,  that  thou  mightst  carry  water  for  the  pale-faces  from  the 
spring  ?  .  Go— thou  hast  done  wrong,  Matiwan." 

<<  They  put  painted  glass  into  the  hands  of  Matiwan,  but  they 
asked  not  for  lands ;  they  gave  it  to  Matiwan,  for  she  was  the  wife 
of  Sanutee,  the  chief." 

^  They  lied  with  a  forked  tongue.  It  was  to  buy  the  lands  of 
our  people ;  it  was  to  send  us  into  the  black  swamps,  where  the 
sun  sleeps  for  ever.    But  I  will  go-— where  is  the  dog — ^the  slave 
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of   llie  pde-fiKM?      Where  went  Ooconestoga  with  the  Eng 
Ikhf 

**To  Pooota-ligo— they  woakl  see  the  chiefs  of  Yemassee.'^ 

**  To  buy  them  with  the  painted  glass,  and  red  cloth,  and  burn- 
ing water.  Manneyto  be  with  my  people,  for  the  chiefs  are  slaves 
to  the  English ;  and  they  will  give  the  big  forests  of  my  fathers  to 
be  cat  down  by  the  accursed  axes  of  the  pale-face.  But  they 
blind  me  not — ^they  buy  not  Sanuteel  The  knife  must  have 
blood — ^the  Yemassee  must  have  his  home  with  the  old  grave  of 
his  father.     I  will  go  to  Pocota^ligo.'' 

** Saastee^  chief- -da  Matiwan,  the  mother  of  Occonestoga, that 
qpeakb;  thon  wilt  see  the  young  chief— thou  wilt  look  upon  the 
boy  at  Pooota-ligo.  Oh !  well-beloved  of  the  Yemassee — look  not 
to  strike."  She  sank  at  his  feet  as  she  uttered  the  entreaty,  and 
W  anna  dung  about  has  knees. 

**  I  would  not  see  Occonestoga,  Matiwan — ^for  he  is  thy  son. 
Manneyto  befriend  thee,  but  thou  hast  been  the  mother  to  a 
dog." 

^  Thou  wilt  not  see  to  strike — " 

*^I  would  not  see  him  I  but  let  him  not  stand  in  the  path  of 
Sa&tttee.  Look,  Matiwan — the  knife  is  in  my  hand,  and  there  is 
death  for  the  dog,  and  a  curse  for  the  traitor,  from  the  black 
swampa  of  Opitcfai-Manneyto." 

He  said  no  more,  and  she,  too,  was  speechless.  She  could  only 
raise  her  hands  and  eyes,  in  imploring  expression  to  his  glance, 
as,  seiang  upon  his  tomahawk,  which  he  had  thrown  beside  him 
upon  the  skin^  he  rushed  forth  from  the  lodge,  and  took  the  path 
to  Pooota-iigOi 


CHAPTER   X. 


'<Ye»halUiveall, 


The  old  homei  of  yoar  fathen,  and  their  fnTM, 
To  be  the  apoUe  of  itraaf  en,  ami  go  forUi 
In  exile.'* 

The  house  of  oouncii,  in  the  town  of  Pocota-ligo,  iras  ilM  that 
uight  ^fith  an  imposing  conclave.  The  gauch  and  the  grandeur — tbh 
gilded  mace,  the  guardian  sword,  the  solemn  ^tole,  the  rich 'pomps 
of  civilization  were  wanting,  it  is  trae ;  but  how  would  these  li^v^ 
shown  in  that  dark  and  primitive  assenablj !  A  siugle  hall — ^hug<e 
and  cumbrous — built  of  the  unhewn  trees  of  the  (brest,  composed 
the  entire  building.  A^single  door  famished  the  means  of  aeoesB 
and  departure.  The  floor  was  ihe  native  turf,  here  and  there  con- 
cealed by  the  huge  bearskin  of  some  native  chiof^  arK^  t6ey  sat 
aF5un^'^ftcli  iii  Kis  place,  silent,  solemn ;  the  sagacious-  mind  at 
work ;  the  big  soul  filled  with  deliberations  invoP^iig  g^at  events, 
and  vital  interests  of  the  future.  No  assembly  of  die  white  man 
compares,  in  seeming  solemnity  at  least,  wMi  that  of  tho  red. 
Motionless  like  themselves,  stood  the  torch-bearers,  tiwelve  in  num- 
ber, behind  them — standing  and  observant,-  and  only  varying  their 
position  when  it  became  necessary  to-  renew  "with  frsah  vumriab* 
the  bright  fires  of  the  ignited  pine  which  they  bore.  These  mem 
all  the  pomps  of  the  savage  council;  it  is  but  the  ararrow  aenseif 
alone,  which  would  object  to  their  deficiency.  The  scene  is  only 
for  the  stem  painter  of  the  dusky  and  sublime — ^it  would  suffer  in 
other  hands. 

Huspah  was  at  this  time  the  superior  chief — the  reigning  king, 
if  we  may  apply  that  title  legitimately  to  the  highest  dignitary  of 
*  people  with  a  form  of  govemment  like  that  of  the  Yemassees. 
He  bore  the  title  of  Mico,  which  may  be  rendered  king  or  prince, 
though  it  was  in  name  only  that  he  might  be  considered  in  that 
oharact/^r.    He  was  not  one  of  those  men  of  great  will,  who  make 
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royalty  power,  no  less  than  a  name.     In  this  sense  there  was  no 
km^  in  the  nation,  unless  it  were  Sanutee.    Uuspah  was  a  abadowj 
head.    The  Yemassees  were  mled  by  the  joint  authoritj  of  several 
dii^i — eadi  controlling  a  special  secdon  with  arbitrary  authority, 
yet,    when  national  measures  were  to  be  determined  upon,  it 
required  a  majority  fer  action.     These  chiefe  were  elective,  and 
firom  these  the  superior,  or  presiding  chief,  was  duly  chosen ;    all 
of    these,  without  exception,  were  accountable  to  the  nation ; 
thoagh  such  accountability  was  rather  the  result  of  popular  im- 
pulse than  of  any  other  more  legitimate  or  customary  regulation 
It  oocarred  sometimes,  however,  that  a  favourite  ruler,  presumiog 
upon  his  strength  with  the  people,  ventured  beyond  the  prescribed 
boundary,  and  transcended  the  conceded  privileges  of  his  station ; 
but  such  occurrences  were  not  frequent,  and,  when  the  case  ;did 
happen,  the  offender  was  moat  commonly  made  to  suffer  the  un- 
meeaured  penalties  always  consequent  upon  any  outbreak  of 
popidar  indignation.    As  in  the  practice  of  more  civilized  com- 
munities,  securing  the  mercenaries,  a  chief  has  been  known  U> 
enter  into  treaties,  unsanctioned  by  his  brother  chiefe ;  and,  form- 
ing a  party  resolute  to  sustain  him,  has  brought  about  a  civil  war 
in  the  nation,  and,  perhaps,  the  secession,  fiom  the  great  body,  of 
many  of  its  tribes.     Of  this  sort  was  the  case  of  the  celebrated 
Creek  chief^  Mackintosh — whose  summary  execution  in  Georgia, 
but  a  few  years  ago,  by  tbie  indignant  portion  of  his  nation,  dis- 
approving of  the  treaty  which  he  had  made  with  the  whites  for 
the  sale  of  lands,  resulted  in  the  emigration  of  a  large  minority  of 
that  people  to  the  west. 

Among  the  Yemassees,  Huspah,  the  oldest  chie^  was  tacitly 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  caste,  and  these  fonned  the  nobility  of 
the  nation.  This  elevation  was  nominal,  simply  complimentary  in 
its  character,  and  without  any  advMitages  not  shared  in  common 
with  the  other  chiefe.  The  honour  was  solely  given  to  past  achieve- 
mentB;  for  at  this  time,  Huspah,  advanced  in  years  and  greatly 
enfeebled,  was  ahnost  in  his  second  iufancy.  The  true  power  oft 
the  nation  rested  in  Sanutee — ^his  position  was  of  all  others  the 
most  enviable,  as  upon  him  the  eyes  of  the  populace  generally 
tarned  in  all  ouittevs  of  trying  and  important  character.    However 
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reluctant,  his  brother  chieiii  were  usually  compelled  to  yield   to 
the  popular  will  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  expressed  through  the 
lips  of  one  styled  by  general  consent^  the  ^  well-beloved  *'  of  the 
nation.    A  superiority  so  enviable  with  the  people  had  the  nataral 
effect  of  making  Sanutee  an  object  of  dislike  amoaig  hie  equals. 
He  was  tiot  ignorant  of   their  envy  and  hostility.      This  had 
been   shown  in  various  ^Syrp  particularly  In  the  fiiot  that  ia 
council,  it  was  only  necessary  that  he  should  introduce  a  measure 
to  find  him  in  a  minority.    An  appeal  to  the  people  would,  it 
is  true,  make  all  right;  but  to  the  patriotio  mind  of  Sanutee^ 
particularly  now,  and  with   such   important  objects  in  view,  the 
relation  with  his  brother  chiefs  was  a  subject  oi  great  anxiety, 
as  he  plainly  foresaw  the  evil  consequences  to  the  people  of  this 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs  to  himself.     The  suggestious 
which  he  made  in  council  were  usually  met  with  decided  oppo- 
sition by  a  regularly  combined  party,  and  it  was  only  necessary 
to  identify  with   his  name  the  contemplated  measure,  to  rally 
against  it  sufficient  opposition  for  its  defeat  in  council.    The  nation, 
it  is  true,  did  him  justice  in  the  end ;  but  to  his  mind  there  wsis 
nothing  grateful  in  this  sort  of  ccmflict. 

Under  this  state  of  things  at  home,  it  may  be  readily  understood 
why  the  hostility  of  Sanutee  to  the  i^proaching  English,  should 
meet  little  sympathy  with  the  majority  of  those  around  him. 
Accordingly,  we  find,  that  as  the  favourite  grew  more  and  more 
jealous  of  and  hostile  to  the  intruders,  they  became,  for  this  very 
reason,  more  and  more  favoured  by  the  party  among  the  chiefk^ 
which  was  envious  of  his  position.  No  one  knew  better  than 
Sanutee  the  true  nature  of  the  difficulty.  He  was  a  &r  superior 
|)olitidan  to  those  around  him,  and  had  long  since  foreseen  the 
warfare  he  would  be  compelled  to  wage  with  his  associates  when 
aiming  at  the  point,  to  which,  at  this  moment,  every  feeling  of  his 
Boul,  and  every  energy  of  his  mind,  was  devoted.  It  was  this 
knowledge  that  chiefly  determined  him  upon  the  conspiracy — ^the 
plan  of  which,  perfectly  unknown  to  the  people,  was  only  entrusted 
to  the  bosom  of  a  few  chie&,  having  like  feelings  with  himaAlf 
These  difficulties  of  his  situation  grew  more  obvious  to  his  mind, 
as,  full  of  evil  auguries  from  tlie  visit  of  the  English  commissionera, 
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he  took  the  lonely  path  from  his  own  lodge  to  the  oounoil-hooBe  of 
Pooota-ligo. 

He  arriyed  jnst  in  season.    As  he  feared,  the  rival  chie&  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  absence  to  give  audience  to  the  commis- 
aioiien  of  treaty  from  the  Carolinians,  charged  with  the  power  to 
parchase  from  the  Temassees  a  large  additional  tract  of  land, 
wbk^,  if  sold  to  the  whites,  wonld  bring  their  settlements  directly 
upon  the  borders  of  Pocota-ligo  itself.    The  whites  had  proceeded, 
as  was  usual  in  snch  cases,  to  administer  bribes  of  one  sort  or 
another,  in  the  shape  of  presenti,  to  all  such  persons,  ohiefe,  or 
people,  as  were  most  influential  and  seemed  most  able  to  serve 
them.     In  this  manner  had  all  in  that  assembly  been  appealed  to 
Huspah,  an  old  and  drowsy  Indian,  tottering  with  paky  from  side 
to  side  of  the  skin  upon  which  he  sat,  was  half  smothered  in  the 
wide  folds  of  a  huge  scarlet  cloak  which  the  commissioners  had  flung 
over  his  shoulders.    Dresses  of  various  shapes,  colours^  and  decora- 
tions, such  as  might  be  held  most  imposing  to  the  Indian  eye,  had 
been  given  to  each  in  the  assembly,  and  put  on  as  soon  as  received. 
In  addition  to  these,  other  gifts,  such  as  hatchets,  knives,  beada,  Arc, 
had  been  made  to  minister  to  the  craving  poverty  of  the  people,  so 
that,  before  the  arrival  of  Sanutee,  the  minds  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  chiefs  had  been  rendered  very  flexible,  and  prepared  to  give 
gracious  answer  to  all  claims  and  proffers  which  the  policy  of  the 
white  commissioners  should  prompt  them  to  make. 

Sanutee  entered  abruptly,  followed  by  Ishiagaska,  who,  like  him- 
self, had  just  had  intelligence  of  the  council.  There  was  a  visible 
start  in  the  assembly  as  the  old  patriot  came  forward,  full  into  the 
centre  of  the  circle, — surveying,  almost  analyzing  every  feature,  and 
sternly  dwelling  in  his  glance  upon  the  three  commissioners,  who 
sat  a  little  apart  from  the  chiefe,  upon  a  sort  of  mat  to  themselves 
Another  mat  held  the  presents  which  remained  unappropriated  and- 
had  been  reserved  for  such  chiefe,  Ishiagaska  and  Sanutee  among 
them,  as  had  not  been  present  at  the  first  distribution. 

The  survey  of  Sanutee,  and  the  silence  which  followed  his  first 
appearance  within  the  circle,  lasted  not  long :  abruptly,  and  with 
a  voice  of  deep  but  restrained  emotion,  addressing  no  one  in 
particular,  bat  with  a  glance  almost  exclusively  given  to  the  com- 
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missiiOneiB,  he  at  length  exclaimed  as  foilowa,  in  his  own  8troQ|( 
language: —  • 

**  Who  came  to  the  lodge  of  Sanutee  to  say  that  the  chiefs  w<5ra 
in  council !  Is  not  Sanutee  a  cUief  ? — ^the  Yeraassees  call  him  so, 
or  he  dreams.  Is  he  not  the  well-beloved  chief  of  the  Yemasseea^ 
or  have  his  brothers  taken  from  him  the  totem  of  his  tribe  ?  Look, 
chiefs,  is  the  broad  arrow  of  Yemassee  gone  from  the  shoulder  of 
Sanutee  f" 

And  as  he  spoke,  throwing  the  loose  hunting  shirt  open  to  the 
shoulder,  he  displayed  to  the  -gaze  of  all,  the  curved  arrow  upon 
his  bosom,  which  is  the  badge  of  the  Yemassees.  A  general  silence  in 
the  assembly  succeeded  this  speech — none  of  them  caring  to  answer 
for  an  omission  equally  chargeable  upon  all.  The  eye  of  the  chief 
lowered  scornfully  as  it  swept  the  circle,  taking  in  each  face  with 
its  glance ;  then,  throwing  upon  the  earth  the  thick  bearskin 
which  he  carried  upon  his  arm,  he  took  his  seat  with  the  slow 
and  sufficient  dignity  of  a  Roman  senator,  speaking  as  he 
descended : — 

^  It  is  well — Sanutee  is  here  in  council — he  is  a  chief  of  the 
Yemassee^.     He  has  ears  for  the  words  of  the  English.'' 

Granger,  the  trader  and  interpreter,  who  stood  behind  the  oooi* 
missioners,  signified  to  them  the  purport  of  Sanutee's  speech,  and 
his  demand  to  hear  anew  the  propositions  which  the  English  came 
to  make.  Sir  Edmund  Bellinger — then  newly  created  a  landgrave, 
one  of  the  titles  of  Carolinian  nobility — the  head  of  the  deputa- 
tion, arose  accordingly,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  new-comer, 
rather  than  to  the  assembly,  proceeded  to  renew  those  pledges  and 
protestations  which  he  had  already  uttered  to  the  rest.  His  speech 
was  immediately  interpreted  by  Granger,  who,  residing  in  Pooota- 
ligo,  was  &miliar  with  their  language. 

^  Chiefs  of  the  Yemassee,"  said  Sir  Edmund  Bellinger — "^  we 
come  from  your  English  brothers,  and  we  )  ring  peace  with  this 
belt  of  wampum.  They  have  told  us  to  say  o  you  that  one  house 
covers  the  English  and  the  Yemassee.  There  is  no  strife  between 
us — we  are  all  the  children  of  one  father,  and -to  prove  their  £iith 
they  have  sent  us  with  words  of  good-will  and  friendship,  and  to 
you,  Sanutee',  as  the  well-beloved  chief  of  the  Yemassee,  they  send 
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this  ooat,  which  they  have  worn  close  to  their  hearts,  and  which 
they  would  have  you  wear  in  like  manner,  in  poof  of  the  love 
yiat  18  between  us." 

Thus  saying,  the  chief  of  the  deputation  presented,  throu^  the 
medium  of  Granger,  a  rich  but  gaudy  cloak,  such  as  had  already 
been  given  to  Huspah ; — but  putting  the  interpreter  aside  and 
rejecting  the  gilt,  Sanutee  sternly  replied— 

**Our  English  brother  is  good,  but  Sanutee  asks  not  for  the 
doak.     Does  Sanutee  complain  of  the  cold  ? " 

Granger  rendered  this,  and  Bellinger  addressed  him  in  reply — 
**The   chief   Sanutee  will  not  reject  the  gift  of  his  English 
brother." 

*^  Does  the  white  chief  oome  to  the  great  coun<»l  of  the  Yemas* 
sees  as  a  fur  trader  t  Would  he  have  skins  for  his  coat  9 "  wac 
the  reply. 

"  No,  Sanutee — ^the  English  chief  is  a  great  chief,  and  dod^.  not 
barter  for  skins." 

**  A  great  chief? — he  came  to  the  Yemassee  a  little  chiW^  and 
we  took  him  into  our  lodges.     We  gave  him  meat  and  *<pator." 

**  We  know  this,  Sanutee."  Bat  the  Yemassee  went  va  without 
heeding  the  interruption. 

^  We  helped  him  with  a  staff  as  he  tottered  thro.^^h  the  thick 
wood." 

"  True,  Sanutee." 

""  We  showed  him  how  to  trap  the  beaver,*  and  to  hunt  the 
deer — we  made  bim  a  lodge  for  his  woman ;  and  we  sent  our 
young  men  on  the  war-puth  against  his  enemy." 

"  We  have  not  forgotten — ^we  have  denied  none  of  the  services, 
Sanutee,  which  yourself  and  people  have  done  for^us/*  said  the 
deputy. 

^  And  now  he  sends  us  a  coat ! "  and  as  the  chief  uttered  this 
vnlooked-for  anti-climax,  his  eye  glared  scornfully  iirouDd  upon 
the  subservient  portiot  of  the  assembly.  Somewhat  mortified 
with  the  tenour  of  the  sentence  which  the  interpreter  in  the  mean- 
time had  repeated  to  him.  Sir  Edmund  Bellinger  would  have 
answered  the  refractory  chief — 

*  Th«  beaver,  origiiially  taken  in  Carolina,  is  now  extittdt 
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"  No,  but,  Sanutee— " 

Without  heediDg  or  seeming  to  hear  him,  the  old  warrior 
went  on — 

**  He  sends  good  words  to  the  Yemassee,  he  gives  him  painted 
glass,  and  makes  him  blind  with  a  water  whioh  is  poison — his  shot 
rings  in  our  forests — ^we  hide  from  his  long  knife  in  the  cold 
swamp,  while  the  copper  snake  creeps  over  us  as  we  sleep." 

As  soon  as  the  deputy  comprehended  this  speech,  he  replied — 

^'  You  do  us  wrong,  Sanutee, — ^you  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  English." 

Without  waiting  for  the  aid  of  the  interpreter,  the  chief,  who 
had  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  simpler  portions  of 
the  language,  and  to  whom  this  sentence  was  clear  enough,  im- 
mediately and  indignantly  exclaimed  in  his  own — ^addressing  the 
chiefe,  rather  than  replying  to  the  Englishman — 

"^  Fear, — Sanutee  has  no  fear  of  the  English — ^he  fears  only  the 
Manneytp.  He  only  fears'  that  his  people  may  go  blind  with  th«9 
English  poison  drink, — that  the  great  diiefs  of  the  Yemassee  may 
sell  him  for  a  slave  to  the  English,  to  plant  his  maize  and  to  be 
beaten  with  a  stick.  But,  let  the  ears  of  the  chiefs  hear  the  voice 
of  Sanutee — the  Yemassee  shall  not  be  the  slave  of  the  pale-faoe.** 

**  There  is  no  reason  for  this  fear,  Sanutee — ^the  English  have 
always  been  the  friends  of  your  people,"  said  the  chief  of  the 
deputation. 

^  Would  the  English  have  more  land  from  the  Yemassee !  Let 
him  speak ;  Granger,  put  the  words  of  Sanutee  in  his  ear.  Why 
does  he  not  speak  ?  " 

Granger  did  as  dire(*-ted,  and  Sir  Edmund  relied : — 

**The  ]&iglish  do  want  to  buy  some  of  the  land  of  your 
people — " 

"  Did  not  Sanutee  say  f  And  the  coat  is  for  the  land,"  quickly 
exclaimed  the  old  chief^  speaking  this  time  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

^  No,  Sanutee,"  was  the  reply — '*  the  coat  is  a  free  gift  from  the 
English.  They  ask  for  nothing  in  return.  But  we  would  buy  your 
land  with  other  things — we  would  buy  on  the  same  terms  that  uu 
bought  from  the  Oasiiique  of  Combahee." 
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^  The  Cassique  of  Gombahee  is  a  dog — he  sells  the  grave  of  his 
fiilher.  I  will  not  sell  the  land  of  my  people.  The  Yemassee 
loves  the  old  trees  and  the  shady  waters  where  he  was  bom,  and 
where  the  bones  of  the  old  warriors  lie  buried.  I  speak  to  you, 
<^ie& — it  is  the  voice  of  Sanutee.  Hear  his  tongue — it  has  no 
fork ;  look  on  his  face — it  does  not  show  lies.  These  are  scars  of 
haitle,  when  I  stood  up  for  my  people.  There  is  a  name  for  these 
scars — ^they  do  not  lie.    Hear  me,  then.'' 

^  Our  ears  watch^''  was  the  general  response,  as  he  made  his 
address  to  the  council. 

**  It  is  good. — Chiefs  of  the  Yemassee,  now  hear.  Why  comes 
the  English  to  the  lodge  of  our  people  f  Why  comes  he  with  a 
red  coat  to  the  Chief — why  brings  he  beads  and  paints  for  the  eye 
of  a  little  boy  f  Why  brings  he  the  strong  water  for  the  young 
man?  Why  makes  he  long  speeches,  full  of  smooth  words — why 
does  he  call  us  brother  ?  He  wants  our  lands.  But  we  have  no 
lands  to  sell.  The  lands  came  from  out  fathers — ^they  must  go  to 
our  children.  They  do  not  belong  to  us  to  sell — they  belong  to 
our  children  to  keep.  We  have  sold  too  much  land,  and  the  old 
turkey,  before  the  sun  sinks  behind  the  trees,  can  fly  over  all  the 
land  that  is  ours.  Shall  the  turkey  have  more  land  in  a  day  than 
the  Yemassee  has  for  his  children  ?  Speak  for  the  Yemassee, 
ehie&  of  the  broad-arrow — speak  for  the  Yemassee — speak,  Ishia- 
gaaka — speak,  Choluculla — speak,  thou  friend  of  Manneyto,  whose 
words  are  true  as  the  sun,  and  whose  wisdom  comes  swifter  than 
the  lightning — speak,  prophet — speak,  Enoree-Mattee — speak  for 
the  Yemassee." 

To  the  high-priest,  or  rather  the  great  prophet  of  the  nation, 
the  latter  portion  of  the  speech  of  Sanutee  had  been  addressed. 
He  was  a  cold,  dark,  stern  looking  man,  gaudily  arrayed  in  a  flow- 
ing garment  of  red,  a  present  from  the  whites  at  an  early  period^ 
while  a  fillet  around  his  head,  of  cloth  stuck  with  the  ricliest 
feathers,  formed  a  distinguishing  feature  of  dress  from  any  of  tht 
rest.  His  voice,  next  to  that  of  Sanutee,  was  potential  among  the 
Indians ;  and  the  chief  well  knew,  in  appealing  to  him,  Choluculla^ 
and  Ishiagaska,  that  he  was  secure  of  these,  if  of  none  other  im 
llie  oounciL 
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^  Enoree-Mattee  is  the  great  prophet  of  Manneyto— he  will  not 
Hell  the  lands  of  Yemassee." 

"  "Ks  well — speak,  Ishiagaska — speak,  Choluculla,"—  exclaimed 
Sanutee. 

They  replied  in  the  same  moment : — 

*'  The  English  shall  have  no  land  from  the  Yemassec    It  is  th« 
voice  of  Ishiagaska — it  is  the  voice  of  Choluculla.'' 

'*■  It  is  the  voice  of  Sanutee — it  is  the  voice  of  the  prophet — ^it 
is  the  voice  of  the  Manneyto  himself  P'  cried  Sanutee,  with  a  tone 
of  thunder,  and  with  a  solemn  emphasis  of  manner  that  seemed 
to  set  at  rest  all  ^rther  controversy  on  the  subject  But  the  voices 
?hich  had  thus  spoken  were  all  that  spoke  on  this  side  of  the 
question.  The  English  had  not  been  inactive  heretofore,  and,  what 
with  the  influence  gained  from  their  numerous  presents  and 
promises  to  the  other  chiefs,  and  the  no  less  influential  dislike  and 
jealousy  which  the  latter  entertained  for  the  few  more  controlling 
spirits  taking  the  stand  just  narrated,  the  minds  of  the  greater 
number  had  been  well  prepared  to  make  any  treaty  which  might 
be  required  of  them;  trusting  to  their  own  influence  somewhat,  but 
more  to  the  attractions  of  the  gewgaws  given  in  return  for  their 
lands,  to  make  their  peace  with  the  great  body  of  the  people  in 
the  event  of  their  dissatisfaction.  Accordingly,  Sanutee  had 
scarcely  taken  his  seat,  when  one  of  the  most  hostile  among  them, 
a  brave  but  dishonest  chief,  now  arose,  and  addressing  himself 
chiefly  to  Sanutee,  thus  furnished  much  of  the  feeling  and  answer 
for  the  rest  :— 

"Does  Sanutee  speak  for  the  Yemassee — and  where  are  the 
other  chiefe  of  the  broad-arrow  i  Where  are  Metatchee  and 
Huspah — where  is  Oonalatchie,  where  is  Sarrataha  f — are  they  not 
here  ?  It  is  gone  from  me  when  they  sung  the  death-song,  and 
went  afar  to  the  blessed  valley  of  Manneyto.  They  are  not  gone — 
they  live — they  have  voices  and  can  speak  for  the  Yemassee. 
i:^utee  may  say,  Ishiagaska  may  say,  the  prophet  may  say — ^but 
they  say  not  for  Manneywanto.  There  are  brave  chiefe  of 
the  Yemassee,  yet  we  hear  only  Sanutee.  Sanutee !  cha !  cha  1 
I  am  here — I — Manneywanto.  I  speak  for  the  trade  with  our 
ijinglish  brother.    The   Yemassec   vriV   sell  the    land  to    their 
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brotbere*"     He  w«b  followed  by  another  and  another,  all  in  the 
affinnatiTe. 

"'  Metatchee  will  trade  with  the  finglish.  The  English  is  the 
Lroiher  to  the  Yemaseee." 

^  Oonalatchie  wiU  sell  the  land  to  oar  English  brothen.'* 

AnA  so  on  in  Bacppssion,  all  but  the  four  first  speakers,  the  as- 
sembled chiefs  proceeded  to  sanction  the  proposed  treaty^  the  terms 
of  which  bad  been  submitted  to  them  before.  To  the  declaration 
of  each,  equivalent  as  it  was  to  the  vote  given  in  our  assemblies, 
SftDQtee  had  but  a  aingle  q>eech. 

*ati8weUI    ItiaweUr 

And  he  listened  to  the  voles  in  succession,  approving  of  the 
trade^  until,  rising  from,  a  comer  of  the  apartment  in  which,  lying 
proatraie,  he  bad  till  then  kept  out  of  the  sight  of  the  assembly 
awl  entirely  conceided  from  the  eye  of  Sauutee,  a  tall  young  var- 
nor,  pushing  aside  the  toroh-bearers,  staggered  forth  into  the  ring. 
He  had  evidently  been  much  intoxicated,  though  now  recovering 
from  its  effects ;  and,  but  for  the  swollen  face  and  the  watery  eye, 
the  uDoariaiD  and  .now  undignified  carnage,  he  might  well  have 
been  considered  a  Aie  specimen  of  savage  symmetry  and  manly 
beauty.  When  his  voice,  declaring  also  for  the  barter,  struck 
npoQ  the  ear  of  the  old  chief^  he  started  round  as  if  an  arrow  had 
suddenly  gone  into  bis  heart — ^then  remained  still,  silently  con- 
templating the  speaker,  who,  in  a  stupid  and  incoherent  manner, 
proceeded  to  enlogiae  the  English  as  the  true  friends  and  dear 
brokers  of  the  Yemassees.  Granger,  the  trader  and  interpreter, 
beholdiDg  ibe  fingers  of  -8anutee.  gripe  the  handle  of  his  tpma- 
hawk,  whispered  in  the  ears  of  Sir  Edmund  Bellinger : — 

**Now  would  i  not*  be  Occonestoga  for  the  world.  Sanutee  will 
tomabawk  him  before  the  stupid  youth  can  get  out  of  the  way." 

Before  the  person  addressed  could  reply  to  the  interpreter,  bis 
prediction  was,  in  part,  and,  but  for  the  ready  presence  of  the 
Engbebman,  would  have  been  whdly  aooomplished.  Scarcely  had 
the  youi^  chief  finished  bis  maudlin  speech,  than,  with  a  horrible 
y<rfl,  seemingly  of  laughter,  Sanutee  leaped  forward,  and,  with 
npKfked  arm  and  desc^idii^  blow,  would  bav^  driven  the  hatchet 
deep  into  the  scuU  of  the  only  half-conscious  youth,  when,  & 
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Edmund  seised  the  aim  of  the  fierce  old  man  in  time  to  defeat  th« 
effort. 

^  Wooldst  thou  slay  thy  own  son,  Sanatee  f" 

"  He  is  thy  slave — he  is  not  the  son  of  Sanutee.    Thon  hast 
made  him  a  dog  with  thy  poison  drink,  till  he  would  sell  thee  his 
own  mother  to  carry  waiter  for  thy  women.     Hold  me  not^  Engliali* 
man — I  will  strike  the  slave — I  will  strike  thee,  too,  that  art  his 
master  f  and,  with  a  fury  and  strength  which,  to  cheek,  required 
the  restraining  power  of  half  a  doaen  warriors,  he  laboured  to 
effect  his  object.    They  succeeded,  however,  in  keeping  him  baeky 
until  the  besotted  youth  had  been  safely  hurried  from  the  apart- 
ment ;  when,  silenced  and  stilled  by  the  strong  reaction  of  his  ex- 
citement, the  old  chief  sank  down  again  upon  his  beankin  seat  in 
a  stupor,  until  the  parchment  conveying  the  terms  of  the  trealy, 
with  pens  and  ink,  provided  by  Granger  for  their  signatures,  was 
handed   to  Huspahy  for  his  own  and  the  marks  of  the  chiefs. 
Sanutee  looked  on  with  some  watchfulness^  but  moved  not,  until 
one  of  the  attendants  brought  in  the  skin  of  a  dog  filled  with 
earth  and  tightly  secured  with  thongs,  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  a  sack.     Taking  this  sack  in  his  hands,  Huspah,  who  had  been 
half  asleep  during  the  proceedings,  now  arose,  and  repeating  the 
wordn  of  general  concurrence  in  the  sale  of  the  lands,  proceeded 
to  the  completion  of  the  treaty  by  conveying  the  sack  which  held 
some  of  the  soil  to  the  hands  of  the  commissioners.    But  Sanutee 
again  rushed  forward ;  and  seizing  the  sack  from  the  pr<^ering 
hand  of  Huspah,  he  hurled  it  to  the  ground,  trampled  it  under 
foot,  and  poured  forth,  as  he  did  so,  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  chiefs,  in  a  strain  of  eloquence  in  his  own  wild  language 
which  we  should  utterly  despair  to  render  into  ours.    He  implored 
them,  holding  as  they  did  the  destinies  of  the  nation  in  their 
hands,  to  forbear  its  sacrifice.     He  compared  the  wide  forests  of 
their  fathers,  in  value,  with  the  paltry  gifts  lor  which  they  were 
required  to  give  them  up.    He  dwelt  upon  the  limited  province, 
even  now,  which  had  been  left  them  for  the  chase ;  spoke  of  the 
<iaily  incursions  and  injurie$^  of  the  whites ;  and,  with  thoee  bold 
forms  of  phrase  and  figure  known  among  all  primitive  people, 
with  whom  metaphor  and  personification  supply  the  defideiK^ 
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wad  make  up  for  tbe  poverty  of  laDguage,  he  implored  them  not 
to  yield  up  the  bones  of  their  fathers,  nor  admit  the  stranger  to 
contact  with  the  sacred  town,  given  them  by  the  Manneyto,  and 
■olemnly  dedicated  to  his  service.  But  he  spoke  in  vain ;  he  ad* 
dreaaed  ears  more  impenetrable  than  those  of  the  adder.  They 
had  been  bought  and  sold,  and  they  bad  no  scruple  to  sell  their 
country.  He  was  supported  by  the  few  who  had  spoken  with  him 
against  the  trade;  but  what  availed  patriotism  against  numbers  ? 
They  were  unheeded,  and,  beholding  the  contract  effected  which 
gave  up  an  immense  body  of  their  best  lands  for  a  strange  assort- 
ment of  hatchets,  knives,  blankets,  brads,  beads,  and  other  com- 
iiodities  of  like  character,  Sanutee,  followed  by  his  three  friends, 
ruahed  fixrth  precipitately,  and  with  a  desperate  purpose,  from  tb« 
tnotorova  assembly. 


/' 


CHAPTER  XI. 

**  A  TBBfeaaoe  for  the  tnuton ;  rracmaM  diif 
As  tt  tkair  troMoa— ciuim  loud  aad  lonf , 
SarpMsing  their  own  infamy  and  gailt.** 

Sanutrb,  the  **  Wei)  Beloved,"  was  not  disposed  to  jield  up  the 
ierritorj  of  his  forefathers  without  further  struggle.    The  Yemat- 
sees  were  something  of_a  r^pnhlic^  and  the  appeal  of  the  old 
patriot  now  lay  with  the  people.    He  was  much  better  aoquainted 
with  the  popular  feeling  than  those  who  had  so  far  saoilftoed  it ; 
and,  though  maddened  with  indignation,  he  was  yet  sufficiently 
cool  to  determine  the  most  effectual  course  for  the  attainment  of 
his  object     Not  suspecting  his  design,  the  renoaining  chiefe  con- 
tinued in  council,  in  deliberations  of  one  sort  or  another ;  probably 
in  adjusting  the  mode  of  distributing  their  spoils ;  while  the  Eng- 
lish commissioners,  having  succeeded  in  their  object,  retired  for  the 
night  to  the  dwelling  of  Granger,  the  Indian  trader — a  Scotch 
adventurer,  who  had  been  permitted  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the 
village,  and  from  his  quiet,  unobtrusive,  and  conciliatory  habits, 
had  contrived  to  secure  much  of  the  respect  and  good  will  of  thu 
Yemassees.   Sanute,  meanwhile,  discussed  his  proposed  undertaking 
with  his  three  companions,  Enoree-Mattee,  the  prophet,  Ishiagaska, 
and  Choluculla,  all  of  whom  were  privy  to  the  meditated  insurrec- 
tion.    He  next   sought  out  all  the  most  influential  and  fearless 
of  the  Yemassees.     Nor  did  he  confine  himself  to  these.      The 
rash,  the  thougbtless,  the  ignorant — all  were  aroused  by  his  elo- 
quence.    To  each  of  these  he  detailed  the  recent  proceedings  t^f 
council,  and,  in  his  own  vehement  manner,  explained  the  evil  con- 
sequences to  the  people  of  such  a  treaty ;  taking  care  to  shape  his 
information  to  the  mind  or  mood  of  each  individual  to  whom  he 
spoke.     To  one  he  painted  the  growing  insolence  of  the  whites, 
increasing  with  their  increasing  strength,  almost  too  great,  already, 
fiMT  any  control  or  management     To  another,  he  deaoiibed  cha 
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•n jtent  glorieB  of  hiB  nation,  rapidly  departing  in  the  subeervienoe 
with  which  their  chiefe  acknowledged  the  influence,  and  truckled  to 
the  desires  of  the  English.  To  a  third,  he  deplored  the  loss  of  the 
noble  forests  of  his  forefathers,  hewn  down  by  the  axe,  to  make 
way  for  the  bald  fields  of  the  settler ;  despoiled  of  game,  and 
leaving  the  means  of  life  utterly  problematical  to  the  hunter.  In 
this  way,  with  a  speech  accommodated  to  every  feeling  and  under- 
standing, he  went  over  the  town.  To  all,  he  dwelt  with  Indian 
emphasis  apon  the  sacrilegious  appropriation  of  the  old  burial* 
places  of  the  Yemassee— -one  of  which,  a  huge  tumulus  upon  the 
edge  of  the  river,  lay  almost  in  their  sight,  and  traces  of  which  ^ 
survive  to  this  day,  in  melancholy  attestation  of  their  past  history. 
The  effect  of  these  representations — of  these  appeals — coming  from\ 
one  so  well  beloved,  and  so  highly  esteemed  for  wisdom  and  love 
of  country,  as  Sanutee,  was  that  of  a  moral  earthquake ;  and  his 
soul  triumphed  with  hope  as  he  beheld  them  rushing  onwards  in  a 
momently  gathering  crowd,  and  shoutu^  furiously,  as  they  bared 
the  knife  and  shook  the  tomahawk  in  air — 

^'Sangarrah,  Sangarrah-me,  Yemassee — Sangarrah,  Sangarrah- 
me — Yemassee" — ^the  bloody  war-cry  of  the  nation.  To  over- 
throlv  the  power  of  the  chiefe  there  was  but  one  mode ;  and  the 
aroused  and  violent  passions  of  Sanutee  and  the  chiefe  who  con- 
curred with  them,  did  not  suffer  them  to  scruple  at  the  employ- 
ment of  any  process,  however  extreme,  for  the  defeat  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  council.  The  excited  chiefs,  acting  in  concert,  and 
dsing  all  their  powers  of  eloquence,  succeeded  in  driving  the  in- 
lariated  multitude  whom  they  had  roused  in  the  direction  of  the 
council  house,  where  the  chiefs  were  still  in  session. 

**  It  is  Huspah,  that  has  sold  the  Yemassee  to  be  a  woman,"  was 
the  cry  of  one — ^  Sangarrah-me — ^he  shall  die." 

^  He  hath  cut  off  the  legs  of  our  children,  so  that  they  walk  no 
longer — he  hath  given  away  our  lands  to  the  pale-faces — Sangar* 
rah-me — ^he  shall  die  I " 

"They  shall  all  die — have  they  not  planted  corn  in  the  bosom  of 
my  mother  ?" — cried  another,  referring,  figuratively,  to  the  sup- 
posed use  which  the  English  would  make  of  the  lands  they  had 
bought;  and,  furiously   aroused,  they  all  struck  their  hatchetn 
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against  the  house  of  council,  commanding  the  chiefr  within  to 
come  forth,  and  deliver  themselyes  up  to  their  vengeance.  Bat^ 
warned  of  their  danger,  the  beleaguered  rulers  had  carefullj  se- 
cured the  entrance ;  and,  trusting  that  the  popular  ebullition 
would  soon  be  quieted,  they  fondly  hoped  to  maintain  their  posi- 
tion until  such  period.  But  the  obstacle  thus  offered  to  the  progresa 
of  the  mob — for  mobs  are  not  confined  to  the  civilised  cities — 
only  served  the  more  greatly  to  infiame  it ;  and  a  hundred  hands 
were  busy  in  procuring  piles  of  fuel,  with  which  <o  fire  the  building. 
The  torches  were  soon  brought,  the  blase  kindled  at  different 
points,  and  but  little  was  now  wanting  to  the  conflagration  which 
must  have  consumed  all  within  or  driven  them  forth  upon  the 
weapons  of  the  besiegers ;  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  Sanutee  made 
his  appearance,  and  with  a  single  word  arrested  the  movement. 

^  Manneyto,  Manneyto— "  exclaimed  the  old  chie^  with  the  ut- 
most' powers  of  his  voice ;  and  the  solemn  adjuration  reached  to 
the  remotest  incendiary  and  arrested  the  application  of  the  torch. 
Every  eye  was  turned  upon  him,  curious  to  ascertain  the  occasion 
of  an  exclamation  so  much  at  variance  with  the  purpose  of  their 
gathering,  and  so  utterly  unlooked-for  from  lips  which  had  princi- 
pally instigated  it.  But  the  glance  of  Sanutee  indicated  a  mind 
unconscious  of  the  effect  which  it  had  produced.  His  eye  was 
fixed  upon  another  object,  which  seemed  to  exercise  a  fascinating 
influence  upon  him.  His  hands  were  outstretched,  his  lips  parted, 
as  it  were,  in  amazement  and  awe,  and  his  whole  attitude  was  that 
of  devotion.  The  eyes  of  the  assembly  followed  the  direction  of 
his,  and  every  bosom  thrilled  with  the  wildest  throes  of  natural 
superstition,  as  they  beheld  Enoree  Mattee,  the  prophet^  writhing 
upon  the  ground  at  a  little  distance,  in  the  most  horrible  convul- 
sions. The  glare  of  the  torches  around  him  showed  the  terrific 
distortion  of  every  feature.  His  eyes  were  protruded,  as  if  bursting 
from  their  sockets — his  tongue  hung  from  his  widely  distended 
jaws,  covered  with  foam — while  his  hands  and  legs  seemed 
doubled  up,  like  a  knotted  band  of  snakes,  huddling  in  uncouth 
sports  in  midsummer. 

''Opitchi'Manneyto— Opitchi-Maaneyto— here  are  arrows — ^we 
bum  arrows  to  thee  ;  we  bum  red  feathers  to  thee,  Opitchi-Msft- 
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nejtOy" — was  the  uniToraal  cry  of  deprecatory  prayer  and  promue, 
which  the  assembled  mass  sent  up  to  their  eril  deity,  whose 
presence  and  power  they  supposed  themselves  to  behold,  in  the 
agonized  writhings  of  their  prophet  A  yell  of  savage  terror  then 
bunt  from  the  lips  of  the  inspired  priest,  and,  rising  from  the 
ground,  as  one  relieved,  but  pregnant  with  a  sacred  fury,  he  waved 
hia  hand  towards  the  council-house,  and  rushed  headlong  into  the 
crowd,  with  a  sort  of  anthem,  which,  as  it  was  immediately 
diomssed  by  the  mass,  may  have  been  usual  to  such  occasions : 


"The 
The  feathen — 

The  dried  soalpa^  and  the  teeth, 
The  teeth  from  slaughtered  enemii 
Where  are  they — where  are  they  t 
We  bum  them  for  thee^ — ^black  spirit — 
We  bum  them  for  thee»  Opitchi-Manneyto-^ 
Leave  vu,  leave  ui^  black  spirit." 


• 


Hie  crowd  sung  forth  this  imploring  deprecation  of  the  demon 
wrath;  and  then,  as  if  something  more  relieved,  Enoree-Mattee 
■tterod  of  himself: 

"I  hear  thee^  Opitchi-Manneyto— 
Thy  words  are  in  my  eara» 
They  are  words  for  the  Yemassee ; 
And  the  prophet  shall  speak  them  aloud  I— 
Leave  us^  leave  us»  black  spirit." 

^  Leave  us,  leave  us,  black  spirit.  Go  to  thy  red  home,  Opitchi- 
Mannejrto — let  us  hear  the  words  of  the  prophet — we  give  ear  to 
Enoree-Mattee.'* 

Tliua  called  upon,  the  prophet  advanced  to  the  side  of  Sanutee, 
who  had,  all  this  while,  preserved  an  attitude  of  the  profoundest 
devotion.  The  prophet  then  stood  erect,  lifted,  as  it  were,  with 
inspiration,  his  eyes  spiritually  bright,  his  "features  sublimed  by  a 
sacred  fury ;  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  with  lifted  hands  and 
accents,  he  poured  ibrth,  in  uncouth  strains,  a  wild  rhythmic  strain, 
ihe  highest  effort  of  lyric  poetry  known  to  his  people : 

5» 
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**  Let  the  Temawee  have  4m% 
For  Opitchi-Manneyto^ 
Tifl  Opitchi-Manneyto, 
Not  the  prophet^  now  that  speak% 
Hear  Opitchi-Manneyto. 

*'  In  my  agony,  he  came, 
And  he  hurl'd  me  to  the  ground; 
Dragged  me  through  the  twiated  bml^ 
Put  his  hand  upon  my  throaty 
Breathed  his  fire  into  my  mouth— 
That  Opitchi-Manneyto. 

"And  he  said  to  me  in  wrath, — 
listen,  what  he  said  to  me ; 
Hear  the  prophet,  Temaasee^^ 
For  he  spoke  to  me  in  wrath; 
He  was  angry  with  my  sons, 
For  he  saw  them  bent  to  slay. 
Bent  to  strike  the  council-chiefi^ 
And  he  would  not  have  them  slain. 
That  Opitchi-Manneyto." 

As  the  prophet  finished  the  line  that  seemed  to  deny  them  ih« 
revenge  which  they  had  promised  themselves  upon  their  chie^ 
the  assembled  multitude  murmured  audibly,  and  Sanutee,  than 
whom  no  better  politician  lived  in  the  nation,  knowing  well  that 
the  show  of  concession  is  the  best  mode  of  execution  among  the 
million,  came  forward,  and  seemed  to  address  the  prophet,  while 
his  speech  was  evidently  meant  for  them. 

^  Wherefore,  Enoree-Mattee,  should  Opitchi-Manneyto  save  the 
&]se  chiefs  who  have  robbed  their  people  ?  Shall  we  not  have 
their  blood — shall  we  not  hang  their  scalps,  in  the  tree — shall  w<tt 
not  bury  their  heads  in  the  mud  ?  Wherefore  this  strange  word 
from  Opitchi-Manneyto— wherefore  would  he  save  the  traitors  ?" 

"  It  is  the  well-beloved — it  is  the  well-beloved  of  Manneyto — 
speak,  prophet,  to  Sanutee,"  was  the  general  cry ;  and  the  howl, 
which,  at  that  moment,  had  been  universal,  was  succeeded  by  the 
hush  and  awful  stillness  of  the  grave.  The  prophet  was  not  slow 
to  answer  for  the  demon,  in  a  wild  strain  like  that  ahready  given 
them: 
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''*Ti8  Opitcld-Manneyto, 
Not  the  prophet;  now  that  spealo; 
Give  him  ear  then,  Yemaasee^ 
Hear  Opitehi-Manneyto. 

*SayB  Opitehi-Manneyto, 
Wherefore  are  my  davee  ao  few — 
Kot  for  me  the  gallant  chie^ 
Slangfatered  by  the  Yemassee-^ 
Bleet^  the  slaughtered  ehief  must  go^ 
To  the  happy  home  that  lies 
In  the  bosom  of  the  hills^ 
Where  the  game  is  never  less; 
Thongh  the  hunter  always  slay»— 
Where  the  plum-groves  always  bloop^ 
And  the  hunter  never  sleepa 

'  Says  Opitehi-Manneyto— 
Wherefore  are  my  slaves  so  few  f 
Shall  the  Yemassee  give  death— 
Says  Opitehi-Manneyto— 
To  the  traitor,  to  the  slave, 
Who  would  sell  the  Yemassee — 
Who  would  sell  his  fathei^s  bones^ 
And  behold  the  green  com  grow 
From  his  wife's  and  mother's  breast! 

'Deaih  is  for  the  gallant  ehief 
Says  Opitehi-Manneyto— 
Life  is  for  the  traitor  slave; 
But  a  life  that  none  may  know — 
With  a  shame  that  all  may  see. 

Thus  Opitehi-Manneyto^ 

To  his  8onS|  the  Yemassee—- 

Take  the  traitor  chiefs,  sajrs  ha. 

Make  them  slaves,  to  wait  on  me. 

Bid  Malatehie  take  the  ehiefi; 

He;  the  exeoutiooer^ 

Take  the  ohiefs  and  bind  them  down» 

Cut  the  totem  firom  each  arm. 

So  that  none  may  know  the  slaves, 

Kot  their  fathers,  not  their  mothera— 

Chfldreo,  wives^  that  none  may  know— 
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N^ot  the  tribes  that  look  upon* 
Not  the  young  men  of  their  owi^ 
Not  the  people^  not  the  chiefs^ 
Nor  the  good  Hanneyto  knoir. 

'*  ThuB  Opitohi-Manneyto^ 
Make  these  traitors  sUyei  for  mt ; 
Then  the  blessed  valley  loel^ 
And  the  friends  and  chiefs  they  knew. 
None  shall  know  them,  all  shall  flee^ 
Make  them  slaves  to  wait  on  me — 
Hear  Opitchi-Manneyto, 
Thns^  his  prophet  speaks  for  him. 
To  the  mighty  Yemassee." 

/  The  will  of  the  evil  deity  thus  conveyed  to  the  Indians  by  ihm 
/prophet)  carried  with  it  a  refinement  in  the  art  of  punishment  to 
I  which  civilisation  has  not  often  attained.  According  to  the 
'  superstitions  of  the  Yemassees,  the  depriving  the  criminal  of  life 
did  not  confer  degradation  or  shame ;  for  his  burial  ceremonies  were 
precisely  such  as  were  allotted  to  those  dying  in  the  very  sanctity 
and  most  grateful  odour  of  favourable  public  opinion.  But  this  waa 
not  the  case  when  the  totem  or  badge  of  his  tribe  had  been 
removed  from  that  portion  of  his  person  where  it  had  been  the 
custom  of  the  people  to  have  it  wrought ;  for,  without  this  totem, 
no  other  nation  could  recognise  them,  their  own  resolutely  refused 
to  do  it,  and,  at  their  death,  the  great  Manneyto  would  reject  them 
from  the  plum-groves  and  the  happy  valley,  when  the  fierce  Opit* 
chi-Manneyto,  the  evil  demon,  whom  they  invoked  with  as  much, 
if  not  more  earnestness  than  the  good,  was  always  secure  of  his 
prey. 

Such,  then,  was  the  terrific  decree  delivered  by  the  prophet  A 
solemn  awe  succeeded  for  a  moment  this  awful  annunciation 
among  the  crowd;  duly  exaggerated  by  the  long  and  painful 
howl  of  agony  with  which  the  doomed  traitors  within  the  council- 
house,  who  had  been  listening,  were  made  conscious  of  its  complete 
purport  Then  came  a  shout  of  triumphant  revenge  from  thooe 
without,  who  now,  with  minds  duly  directed  to  the  new  design, 
were  as  resolute  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  chiefs  as  thejr  b^d 
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before  been  anxious  to  destroy  them.  Encircling  the  council- 
house  closely  in  order  to  prevent  their  escape,  they  determined 
patiently  to  adopt  such  measures  as  should  best  secure  them  as 
prisoners.  The  policy  of  Sanutee,  for  it  will  scarcely  need  that 
we  point  to  him  as  the  true  deviser  of  the  present  scheme,  was  an 
admirable  one  in  considering  the  Indian  character.  To  overthrow 
the  chiefe  properly,  and  at  the  same  time  to  discourage  communi- 
cation with  the  English,  it  was  better  to  degrade  than  to  destroy 
them.  The  populace  may  sympathize  with  the  victim  whose 
blood  they  have  shed,  for  death  in  all  countries  goes  far  to  cancel 
the  memory  of  offence ;  but  they  seldom  restore  to  their  estima- 
tion the  individual  they  have  themselves  degraded.  The  mob,  in 
this  respect,  seems  .o  be  duly  conscious  of  the  hangman  filthiness 
of  its  own  fingers. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

"  This  makes  of  thee  a  master,  me  a  sUvdi 
Amd  I  destroy  it ;   we  are  eqmal  now." 

A  NOT  less  excitiDg  scene  was  now  going  on  within  the  council 
chamber.  There,  all  was  confusion  and  despair.  The  shock  of 
such  a  doom  as  that  which  the  chiefs  had  heard  pronounced  by 
the  people,  under  the  influence  of  the  prophet,  came  upon  them 
like  a  bolt  of  thunder.  For  a  moment  it  paralyzed  with  its  terrors 
the  hearts  of  those  who  had  no  fear  of  death.  The  mere  loss  of 
life  is  always  an  event  of  triumph  with  the  brave  among  the  In- 
dians, and,  for  the  due  ennobling  of  which,  his  song  of  past  vic- 
tories and  achievements,  carefully  chronicled  by  a  memory  which 
has  scarcely  any  other  employment,  is  shouted  forth  in  the  moat 
acute  physical  agony,  with  a  spirit  which  nothing  can  bend  or 
conquer.  But  to  deprive  him  of  this  memory — to  eradicate  all  the 
marks  of  his  achievements — to  take  from  him  the  only  credential 
by  which  he  operates  among  his  fellows,  and  claims  a  place  in  the 
ranks  of  the  illustrious  dead — was  a  refinement  upon  the  terrors 
of  punishment,  which,  unlrequently  practised,  was  held  as  a  doom, 
intended  to  paralyze,  as  in  the  present  instance,  every  spark  of 
moral  courage  which  the  victim  might  possess.  For  a  moment 
such  was  its  effect  in  the  assembly  of  the  chiefs.  The  solitaiy 
howl  of  despair  which  their  unanimous  voices  sent  up,  as  the  first 
intimation  of  the  decree  met  their  ears,  was  succeeded  by  the  deep- 
est silence,  while  they  threw  themselves  upon  their  faces,  and  the 
torch-bearers,  burying  their  torches  in  the  clay  floor  of  the  build- 
ing, with  something  of  that  hate  and  horror  which  seemed  to  dis- 
tinguish the  body  of  the  Indians  without,  rushed  forth  from  the 
apartment  and  joined  with  the  assembled  people.  Their  departure 
aroused  the  despairing  inmates,  and  while  one  of  them  carefully 
again  closed  the  entrance  before  the  watchful  mass  without  could 
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sraii  themirivQs  of  the  opening,  the  rest  prepared  themselTeB  with 
renewed  courage  to  deliberate  upon  their  situation. 

*^  There  is  death  for  Manneywanto,"  exclaimed  that  fierce  warrrior 
and  chief — ^^he  will  not  lose  the  arrow  of  his  tribe.  I  will  go  forth  to 
the  hatchet.    I  will  lift  my  arm,  and  strike  so  that  they  shall  slay.** 

'^Let  them  put  the  knife  into  the  heart  of  Oonalatchie,"  cried 
another — ""  but  not  to  the  arrow  upon  his  shoulder.  He  will  go 
forth  with  Manneywanto." 

The  determination  of  the  whole  was  soon  made.  Huspah  the 
anperior  but  superannuated  chief^  tottered  in  advance,  singing 
mournfully  the  song  of  death  with  which  the  Indian  always  pre- 
pares for  its  approach.  Ths  song  became  general  with  the  yictims, 
and  with  drawn  knives  and  ready  hatchets,  they  threw  wide  the 
entrance,  and  rushing  forth  with  a  fury  duly  heightened  by  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  escape,  they  struck  desperately  on  all  sides 
among  the  hundreds  by  whom  they  were  beleaguered.  But  they 
had  been  waited  and  prepared  for,  and,  forbearing  to  strike  in 
return,  and  freely  risking  their  own  lives,  the  Indians  were  content 
to  bear  them  down  by  the  force  of  numbers.  The  more  feeble 
among  them  fell  under  the  pressure.  Of  these  was  Huspah,  the 
king,  whom  the  crowd  immediately  dragged  from  the  press,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  exertions  ,of  Sanutee,  who  desired  the  observance 
of  some  formalities  which  marked  the  ceremony,  they  fiercely  cut 
away  the  flesh  from  that  portion  of  the  arm  which  bore  the  symbol 
of  his  people,  while  his  shrieks  of  despair  and  defiance,  reaching 
the  ears  of  his  comrades,  still  struggling  with  thoir  assailants, 
heightened  their  desperation  and  made  Uieir  arrest  the  more  dif- 
ficult. But  the  strife  was  in  a  little  time  over.  The  crowd 
triumphed,  and  the  chie&,  still  living  and  unhurt,  saving  only 
a  few  bruises  which  were  unavoidable  in  the  affi^y,  were  all 
secured  save  Manneywanto.  That  powerful  and  ferocious  chief 
manfully  battled  with  a  skill  and  strength  that  knew  no  abate- 
ment bom  its  exercise,  and  seemed  only  heightened  by  the  oppo- 
sition. A  friendly  hand,  at  length,  whose  stroke  he  blessed,  en- 
countered him  in  the  crowd,  and  severed  his  skull  with  a  hatchet. 
He  was  the  only  individual  of  the  traitors  by  whom  the  vei^;eanGe 
(^  the  Indians  was  defrauded.    Not  another  of  the  clan  proved  for- 
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bUnate  in  his  desperatioii.  Hie  sumrore  were  all  securely  taken. 
and,  carefully  bound  with  thongs,  were  borne  dway  to  the  great 
tumulus  upon  which  they  were  to  suffer  the  judgment  which  they  ac 
much  dreaded.  There  was  no  escape.  They  found  no  mercy 
They  did  not  plead  for  mercy,  nor  for  life.  Death  was  implored, 
but  in  vain.  The  prophet — the  people,  were  relentless.  The  knife 
sheared  the  broad  arrow  from  breast  and  arm,  and  in  a  single  hour 
they  were  expatriated  men,  flying  desperately  to  the  forests,  home- 
less, nationless,  outcasts  from  God  and  man,  yet  destined  to  live. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  in  all  this  time,  suicide  never  entered  the 
thoughts  of  the  victims.  It  forms  no  part  of  the  Indian's  philo- 
sophy to  die  by  his  own  hand,  and  the  Roman  might  have  won  a 
lesson  from  the  Yemassee,  in  this  respect,  which  would  have 
ennobled  his  Catos.* 

Meanwhile,  the  deputation  of  the  Carolinians  lay  at  the  house 
of  Granger,  full  of  apprehensions  for  their  common  safety.  Nor 
was  Granger  himself  less  so.  He  felt  assured  of  the  danger,  and 
only  relied  upon  the  interposition  of  Sanutee,  which  he  knew  to 
be  all-powerfril,  and  which,  looking  on  the  outbreak  of  the  people 
as  the  result  of  their  own  impulse,  he  saw  no  reason  to  imagine 
would  be  denied  on  the  present  occasion.  From  their  place  of 
retreat,  which  lay  on  the  skirts  of  the  town  and  nigh  the  river,  the 
embassy  could  hear  the  outcries  and  clamours  of  the  Indians  with- 
out being  acquainted  with  particulars ;  and  when  at  length  they 
beheld  the  flames  ascending  from  the  house  of  council — ^which, 
when  they  had  seized  upon  the  chie&,  the  rioters  had  fired — be 
lieving  the  chiefs  consumed  in  the  conflagration,  they  gave  them- 
selves up  for  lost  They  did  not  doubt  that  the  fury  which  had 
sacrificed  so  many  and  such  influential  persons  would  scarcely  be 
satisfied  to  allow  of  their  escape ;  and,  firmly  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  their  trial  was  at  hand,  Sir  Edmund  Bellinger  drew 
his  sword,  and,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  deputation,  prepared  for 
a  conflict  in  which  they  had  but  one  hope,  tLat  of  selling  the  life 
dearly,  which  seemed  so  certainly  forfeited. 

*  Ordinarily,  Btioh  is  th«  case ;  y«t  there  are  exceptions  to  the  nde.  The 
C3ierokees  have  been  frequently  known  to  destroy  themselvei^  after  loang 
UMir  beauty  from  the  snallpoz. 
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In  ibis  mbod  of  mind  they  waited  the  coming  of  the  storm ;  nor 
were  they  long  kept  in  suspense.  Having  beheld  the  fearful  doom 
earned  into  effect,  and  seen  their  ancient  rulers  scourged  out  of 
the  town,  the  revolutionists  rushed  headlong,  and  with  an  appetite 
for  blood  duly  heightened  by  the  little  they  had  seen,  to  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  trader — vowing  as  they  harried  along,  to  their  infernal 
deity,  Opitchi-Manneyto,  an  increase  of  slaves  in  the  persons  of  the 
Englishmen,  whom  they  proposed  to  sacrifice  by  fire.  On  their 
way,  mistaking  one  of  their  own  people  who  had  dressed  himself 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  English,  in  a  dress  which  had 
been  discarded  by  some  white  man,  they  dashed  him  to  the  earth, 
trampled  and  nearly  tore  him  into  pieces  before  discovering  the 
mistake.  In  such  a  temper,  they  appeared  before  the  dwelling  of 
the  trader,  and  with  loud  shouts  demanded  their  prey. 

Determined  upon  stout  resistance  to  the  last,  the  commissioners 
had  barricaded  the  little  dwelling  as  well  as  they  could  ;  and,  doubt- 
less, for  a  small  space  of  time,  would  have  made  it  tenable ;  but, 
fortunately  for  them,  just  as  the  furious  savages  were  about  to  ap- 
ply the  fatal  torch  to  the  building,  the  appearance  of  Enoree-Mattee 
and  Sanutee  spared  them  an  issue  which  could  have  only  termi- 
nated in  their  murder.  Sanutee  had  his  game  to  play,  and,  though 
perfectly  indifferent,  perhaps,  as  to  the  fate  of  the  commissioners, 
yet,  as  his  hope  in  the  forthcoming  insurrection  lay  in  taking  the 
Carolinians  by  surprise,  it  was  his  policy  to  impress  them  with  con- 
fidence rather  than  distrust.  He  aimed  now  to  divest  the  embassy 
of  all  suspicion,  and  to  confine  the  show  of  indignation  on  the  part 
of  the  Yemassees,  entirely  to  the  chiefs  who  had  so  abused  their 
ix)wer. 

Addressing  the  mob,  he  controlled  it  in  his  own  manner,  and 
telling  them  that  they  wanted  nothing  from  the  English  but  the 
treaty  which  had  so  fraudulently  been  entered  into  by  their  chiefs, 
he  engaged  to  them  to  effect  its  restoration,  along  with  the  skin  of 
earth,  which  completing  the  bargain,  was  held  equivalent  in  theii 
estimation,  to  a  completion  of  legal  right  as  an  actual  possession. 
After  some  demur,  Granger  admitted  the  chief,  who  came  alone  to 
the  presence  of  the  deputation,  the  chairman  of  which  thus  sternly 
addressed  him : — 
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*^  Are  the  English  d(^,"  said  Sir  Edmund  Belling^,  **  that  thy 
people  hunt  them  with  cries  and  fire  ?    Wherefore  is  this,  Sanutee  V 

"*  The  English  have  the  lands  of  my  people,  and  therefore  my 
people  hunt  them.  The  bad  chiefs  who  sold  the  land  as  chiefs  of 
the  Yemassee,  are  chiefs  no  longer.'* 

"^  Thou  hast  slain  them  ?^'  inquired  Sir  Edmund. 

^  No,  but  they  are  dead— ^lead  to  Sanutee — dead  to  the  Yemas- 
see— dead  to  Manneyto.  They  are  dogs — the  English  hare  slavea 
in  the  woods.'' 

"  But  their  acts  are  good  with  us,  and  the  English  will  protect 
them,  Sanutee,  and  will  punish  their  enemies.  Beware,  chief — ^1 
tell  thee  there  is  danger  for  thy  people." 

"  It  is  good.  Does  the  white  chief  hear  my  people  ?  They  cry 
for  blood.  They  would  drink  it  from  thy  heart,  but  Sanutee  is  the 
friend  of  the  English.  They  shall  touch  thee  not — they  shall  do 
thee  no  harm  f 

^  Thou  hast  said  well^  Sanutee,  and  I  expected  no  less  from  thee ; 
but  why  do  they  not  go  ?  Why  do  they  atill  surround  our  dwell- 
ing T 

^'  They  wait  for  the  wampum — they  would  tear  the  skin  which 
carries  the  land  of  the  Yemassee ;"  and  the  chief^  as  he  spoke, 
pointed  to  the  treaty  and  the  sack  of  earth  which  lay  by  the  side 
of  Bellinger.  He  proceeded  to  tell  them  that  they  should  be  secure 
when  these  were  re-delivered  to  the  Indians.  But,  with  the  com- 
missioners it  was  a  point  of  honour  not  to  restore  the  treaty  which 
they  had  obtained  from  the  rulers  de  facto  of  the  people— certain- 
ly, not  to  a  lawless  mob ;  and,  regarding  only  the  high  trust  of 
which  he  had  charge,  the  speech  of  the  chief  commissioner  was 
instantaneous : — 

"  Never,  Sanutee,  never— only  with  my  blood.  Go— yoti  have 
my  answer.  We  shall  fight  to  the  last,  and  our  blood  be  upon  the 
heads  of  your  people.  They  will  pay  dearly  for  every  drop  of  it 
they  spill." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Sanutee,  ^*  It  is  well :  Sanutee  will  go  back 
to  his  people,  and  the  knife  of  the  Yemassee  will  dig  for  his  land 
in  the  heart  of  the  English."  He  left  the  house,  accordingly ;  and, 
with  gloomy  resignation,  Bellinger,  with  the  other  commissioners 
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and  Granger,  prepared  for  the  oomiiig  storm  witli  all  their  phlio- 
Bophy.  In  a  few  moments  the  anticipated  oommotion  began.  The 
popttlAoe,  but  a  little  bdbre  silent  and  patient,  now  ohafed  and 
roared  like  a  stormj  ocean,  and  the  fierce  cry  of  ^  Sangairah-me," 
the  cry  lor  blood,  went  up  from  a  thousand  voices.  The  torches 
were  brought  forward,  and  the  deputies,  firm  and  fearless  enough, 
aaw  no  hope  even  of  a. chance  for  the  use  of  their  weapons.  The 
two  subordinates,  with  Granger,  looked  imploringly  to  Bellinger, 
but  the  stern  chief  paced  the  apartment  unbendingly,  though  seem- 
ii^ly  well  aware  of  all  the  dangers  of  their  situation.  At  that 
moment  the  wife  of  Granger — a  tall,  fine  looking  woman,  of  much 
masculine  beauty,  appeared  from  an  inner  apartment,  and  before 
she  had  been  observed  by  either  of  the  commissioners,  seising  upon 
the  little  skin  of  earth  and  the  parchment  at  the  same  moment^ 
without  a  word,  she  threw  open  the  door,  and  cried  out  to  Sanutee 
to  receive  them*  This  was  all  done  in  an  instant,  and  before  the 
atem  commissioner  could  see  or  interfere,  the  deposits,  placed  in 
the  grasp  of  the  savages,  were  torn  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

**  Woman,  how  durst  thou  do  this  T — was  the  first  sentence  <^ 
BellingOTy  to  the  person  who  had  thus  yielded  up  his  trust.  But 
she  fearlessly  confronted  him — 

"  My  life  is  precious  to  me,  Sir,  though  you  may  be  regardless 
of  yours.  The  treaty  is  nothing  now  to  the  Yemassees,  who  have 
destroyed  their  chiefe  on  account  of  it.  To  have  kept  it  would 
have  done  no  good,  but  must  have  been  destructive  to  us  all.  Sanu- 
tee will  keep  his  word,  and  our  lives  will  be  saved." 

It  was  evident  that  she  was  right,  and  Bellinger  was  wise  enough 
to  see  it.  He  said  nothing  farther,  glad,  perhaps,  that  the  respon* 
sibility  of  the  action  had  been  thus  taken  from  his  shoulders.  The 
assurances  of  the  woman  were  soon  verified.  In  a  short  time  San- 
utee re-appeare<J  among  the  commissioners.  The  crowd  without, 
meanwhile,  had  been  made  to  hear  his  voice, — had  shared  in  the 
destruction  of  the  offensive  treaty,  and  their  rage  was  temporarily 
pacified.     The  storm  gradually  subsided. 

^  Sanutee  is  a  friend  of  the  English,"  was  the  soothing  assurance 
of  the  wily  chief.  "  The  wise  men  of  the  English  will  soon  go  to 
their  own  people.    The  Yemaasee  will  do  them  no  hurt'* 
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The  oommissiouers  waited  perforce  the  signal  of  Sanutoe  to  de- 
part. The  clamour  having  subsided,  they  prepared  to  go  forth 
under  the  protection  and  presence  of  the  old  chief^  which  the  proud 
Sir  Edmund  Bellinger  had  indignantly,  but  in  Tain,  refused.  See* 
ing  that  Granger  and  his  wife  remained,  Sanutee  turned  suddenly 
upon  him,  and  in  a  low  tone,  unheard  by  the  ccMiimissioners,  asked 
why  he  did  not  prepare  to  go  also.  He  answered  by  avowing  his 
willingness  still  to  remain  in  Pocota-ligo,  as  before,  for  the  purpose 
of  trade. 

^Oto — Sanutee  is  good  friend  to  Granger,  and  to  his  woman. 
Go  all — there  is  fire  and  a  knife  in  the  hand  of  the  Yemassees,  and 
they  will  drink  a  deep  draught  from  the  heart  of  the  pale-facea. 
If  Granger  will  not  go  from  the  Yemassee,  look,  the  hatchet  of 
Sanutee  is  ready ;''  and  he  raised  it  as  he  spoke — *^  Sanutee  will 
save  Granger  from  the  fire-death." 

This  is  the  last  service  which  the  Indian  warrior  may  do  his 
friend,  and  Granger  understood  the  extent  of  the  impending  danger 
from  this  proffer,  meant  as  a  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  old  chie£ 
He  needed  no  second  exhortation  to  remove,  and,  though  the  hope 
of  gain  and  a  prosperous  trade  had  encouraged  him  hitherto,  to 
risk  every  thing  in  his  present  residence,  the  love  of  life  proved 
stronger ;  for  he  well  knew  that  Sanutee  seldom  spoke  without  good 
reason.  Packing  up,  therefore,  with  the  aid  of  his  wife,  the  little 
remaining  stock  in  trade  which  he  possessed,  and  which  a  couple 
€i  good-sized  bundles  readily  comprised,  they  took  their  way  along 
with  the  commissioners,  and,  guided  by  Sanutee,  soon  reached  the 
river.  Choosing  for  them  a  double  canoe,  the  old  chief  saw  them 
safely  embarked.  Taking  the  paddles  into  their  own  hands,  the 
midnight  wayfarers  descended  the  stream  on  their  way  towards  the 
Block  House,  while,  surrounded  by  a  small  group  of  his  peoplci 
Sanutee  watched  thei^  slow  progress  from  the  banks. 
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"And  Bienilyt  throngh  the  lonf  rammer  day, 
The  teothern  baelman  wii.de  hie  pliant  hom^ 
▲e  ewectpinf  with  the  long  pole  down  hie  etreamsi 
He  cheere  the  bay  houra,  and  epeede  them  on. 

Tbb  fagitives  reached  the  Block  House  in  safety,  and  found 
the  few  hours  <^  repose  which  they  could  snatch  between  the  time 
of  their  midnight  escape  and  daylight,  highly  grateful  from  the 
fiatigues  which  they  had  undergone.  The  upper  apartments  were 
appropriately  divided  between  the  commissioners  and  Granger, 
who,  with  his  wife,  instead  of  seeking  sleep  on  their  arrival,  pro- 
ceeded with  all  the  mechanical  habits  of  the  trader,  to  attend  first 
to  the  proper  safety  and  arrangement  of  his  stx>ck  in  trade ;  which, 
consisting  of  a  few  unsold  goods^  of  a  description  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  that  region,  and  some  small  bundles  of  furs,  intrinsically 
of  little  value,  were  yet  to  the  selfish  tradesman  of  paramount 
importance^ 

It  was  early  sunrise  on  the  morning  following  the  wild  events 
narrated  in  our  last  chapter,  when  Gabriel  Harrison,  of  whom  we 
have  seen  little  for  some  time  past,  appeared  on  the  edge  of  the 
little  brow  of  hill,  known  as  the  Chief's  Blufif,  which  itLmediately 
overlooked  the  Pocota-ligo  river.  In  the  distance,  some  ten  or 
twelve  miles,  unseen  of  course,  lay  the  Indian  village  or  town  of 
the  same  name.  Immediately  before  him,  say  one  or  two  miles 
above,  in  the  broadest  part  of  the  stream,  rested  motionless  as  the 
hill  upon  which  he  stood,  the  sharp  clipper-built  vessel,  which  has 
already  called  for  some  of  our  attention,  and  which,  at  this  mo- 
m&tki,  seemed  to  attract  no  small  portion  of  his.  Sheltered  by  the 
branches  of  a  single  tree,  which  arose  from  the  centre  of  the  bluf^ 
Harrison  continued  the  scrutiny,  with  here  and  there  a  soliloquizing 
ren-ark,  until  interrupted  by  the  presence  of  the  commissioners, 
«ho^  with  Granger,  now  came  towards  him  from  the  Block  House. 
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"  Ha,  Sir  Edmund — gentlemen — how  fares  it,  and  when  came 
you  from  Pocoto-ligo?"  was  the  salutation  of  Harrison  to  the 
deputation. 

"At  midnight,  my  lord — ^at  midnight,  and  in  a  hurry  ;  we  had 
the  whole  tribe  upon  us.  There  has  been  a  commotion,  and  by 
this  time,  I  doubt  not,  thef  Yemassees  have  cut  the  throats  of  ail 
the  chiefs  friendly  to  our  proposed  treaty." 

"  Indeed,  but  this  is  worse  and  worse.  I  feared  something,  and 
warned  the  council  against  this  movement  But  their  cursed 
desire  to  possess  the  lands  must  precipitate  all  the  dangers  I  have 
been  looldng  for.  I  told  them  that  the  Yemassees  were  discon- 
tented, and  that  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  not  to  goad  them 
too  far.  I  saw  this  in  the  sullenness  of  old  Sanutee  himself^  and 
they  have  given  wings  to  the  mischief  by  their  imprudence*  But 
how  was  it.  Sir  Edmund  ?  let  us  have  particulars." 

The  circumstances,  as  already  narrated,  were  soon  told,  and  the 
countenance  of  Harrison  bespoke  the  anxious  thoughts  in  bis 
bosom.     Turning  to  Granger,  at  length,  he  addressed  the  trader 

inquiringly : 

^*  Can  you  say  nothing  more  than  this — what  have  you  learned 
touching  Ishiagaska  I  Was  it  as  I  feared  ?  Had  he  been  to  St. 
Augustine  ?" 

«*  He  had,  my  lord,— " 

*- Harrison — ^Harrison — Captain  Harrison,"  impatiently  ex- 
claimed the  person  addressed — "  forget  while  here,  iJiat  I  have  no 
other  title.     Go  on." 

"  Ishiagaska,  sir,  and  old  Choluoulli^  both  of  them  have  been 
to  St  Augustine,  and  have  but  a  weeV  ago  returned,  loaded  with 
presents." 

"  Ay,  ay,  the  storm  gathers,  and  we  must  look  to  it  gentleroen 
commissioners.  This  matter  hurries  it  onward.  They  were 
making  their  preparations  fast  enough  before,  and  they  will  now 
find  roasoD  enough,  in  their  passions  and  our  cupidity,  for  instaat 
action.    Yet  you  say  that  Sanutee  saved  you." 

^  He  did,  and  seemed  friendly  enough." 

"Said  he  aught  of  disapproval  to  their  prooeedings ! — made  bs 
any  profeBBi(»s  of  regard  to  the  English !" 
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**  He  said  little,  but  that  was  friendly,  and  his  inierpoeition  for 
our  safetj — ^" 

^  Was  his  policy.  He  is  a  cnnniog  sayage,  but  I  see  through 
him.  He  does  npt  wish  to  alarm  us,  for  they  can  only  oonquei| 
by  disarming  oar  caution ;  and  this  is  my  greatest  fear.  Ou^ 
people  are  so  Yenturous  that  they  refuse  to  believe  any  evidence 
short  of  actual  demonstration,  and  every  day  finds  them  thrusting 
their  heads  and  shoulders  farther  and  farther  into  the  mouth  of 
the  enemy,  and  without  the  chanoe  of  support  from  their  friends 
They  will  grow  wise  at  a  fearful  price,  or  I  am  greatly  deceived." 

^  But  what  do  you  propose,  my  lord,  if  you  look  for  an  insur 
reotion  near  at  hand  V*  asked  Sir  Edmund  Bellinger. 

^  I  might  answer  you  readily  enough.  Sir  Edmund,  by  askin|, 
you  wherefore  I  api  here.  But  please  style  me  Harrison,  and  ii 
that  be  too  abrupt  in  its  expression,  to  your  own  ears — it  will  not 
be  to  mine— then  make  it  Master  or  Captain  Gabriel  Harrison.  It 
18  something  of  my  game  to  see  for  myself  the  difficulties  and  the 
dangers  at  hand,  and  for  this  reason  I  now  play  the  spy.  Here,  I 
am  perfectly  unknown — save  to  one  or  two  persons — except  as  the 
captain  of  a  little  troop,  whose  confidence  I  secured  in  the  afiair 
with  your  Cooeaws  and  Ashepoos,  and  which  I  embodied  on  that 
occasion.  Still,  they  only  know  me  as  Captain  Harrison,  and, 
somehow  or  other,  they  are  well  enough  content  with  me  in  that 
diaracter.'* 

**  And  think  you  that  there  is  an  insurrection  at  hand  ?" 

**  That,  Sir  Edmund,  is  my  fear.  It  is  the  question  which  we 
must  examine.  It  is  vitally  important  that  we  should  know.  Our 
borderers  are  not  willing  to  come  out,  unless  for  serious  cause,  and 
to  call  them  out  prematurely  would  not  only  tax  the  colony  beyond 
its  resources,  but  would  dismiss  the  present  rulers  of  the  people, 
with  corses  both  loud  and  deep,  to  the  unambitious  retreats  of 
home  and  fireside.  They  are  turbulent  enough  now,  and  this 
matter  of  religion,  which  our  lords  proprietors  in  England,  the 
bigoted  old  Granville  in  particular,  seem  so  willing,  with  their 
usual  stupidity,  to  meddle  with,  has  completely  maddened  these 
same  people,  in  whose  watery  county  of  Granville  we  now  stand." 

•*And  what  do  you  propose  to  dof" 
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**  Whj,  surely,  to  gain  what  information  we  can,  befoie  calling 
the  people  to  arms.  To  render  them  cautious,  is  all  that  we  can 
do  at  present  The  evidence  which  I  have  of  this  approaching 
insurrection,  though  enough  for  suspicion,  will  scarcely  be  con* 
sidered  enough  for  action ;  and  I  must  continue  to  spy  myself  and 
engage  others  in  the  work,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  their  move- 
ments. They  must  be  watched  closely, — ^ay,  and  in  every  quarter. 
Sir  Edmund,  for,  let  me  tell  you,  that  in  your  own  barony  of 
Aflhepoo,  they  are  quite  as  devilishly  inclined  as  here.  They  are 
excited  all  around  us." 

''But  I  have  seen  nothing  of  all  this,"  was  the  reply  of  the 
landgrave.  '*The  Ashepoos,  what  are  left  of  them,  seem  qoiet 
enough  in  my  neighbourhood." 

*'  To  be  sure  they  are,  while  in  the  presenqe  of  Sir  Edmund 
Bellinger,  the  immediate  authority  of  the  English  in  their  countiy. 
But  did  you  strip  yourself  of  your  authority,  as  I  have  done,  for  1 
am  just  from  that  very  quarter ;  put  on  the  dress,  and  some  of  the 
slashing  and  bilbo  swagger  of  a  drunken  captain  from  the  Low 
Countries,  to  whom  a  pot  of  sour  ale  is  the  supreme  of  felicity, 
they  had  shown  you  more  of  their  true  nature.  Some  of  my 
evidence  would  amuse  you.  For  example,  I  crossed  the  river  last 
night  to  the  house  of  Tamaita,  an  old  squaw  who  tells  fortunes 
in  the  very  centre  of  Terrapin  swamp,  where  she  is  surrounded  by 
as  damnable  an  asemblage  of  living  alligators,  as  would  have  made 
happy  all  the  necromanoers  of  the  past  ages.  She  told  me  my 
fortune,  which  she  had  ready  at  my  hand,  and  which,  if  true,  will 
certainly  make  me  a  convert  to  her  philosophy.  But,  with  her 
predictions,  she  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  advice,  probably  with  the 
view  to  their  being  more  perfectly  verified.  Among  other  things, 
she  promised  us  a  great  deal  of  lightning  soon ;  a  promise  which 
you  would  naturally  enough  suppose,  meant  nothing  more  than 
one  of  our  summer  afternoon  thunder  storms,  which,  by  the  way, 
are  terrible  enough." 

"^  What  else  should  she  mean  t" 

*^  Her  lightning  signified  the  arrows  of  the  Yemassees.  In  thk 
way,  they  figure  the  rapidity  and  the  danger  attending  the  flig^ 
of  th«ir  long  shafts.    The  promise  tallied  well  with  the  counsel 
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of  SAnatee,  who  advifled  me  yesterday  to  be  off  in  the  big 


oaDoe." 


**  Which  jidvice  you  decline — ^you  propose  still  to  axitinue  here, 
my  lord — Captain  Harrison,  I  mean,*'  replied  Sir  Edmund. 

"^  Of  God*s  surety,  I  will,  Sir  Edmund.  Can  I  else  now  t  I 
must  watch  this  morement  as  well  as  I  can,  and  make  our  people 
generally  do  so,  or  the  tomahawk  and  fire  will  sweep  them  off  in  a 
single  night.  Apart  from  that,  you  know  this  sort  of  adventure  is 
a  pleasure  to  me,  and  there  is  a  something  of  personal  interest  in 
some  of  my  joumeyings,  which  I  delight  to  see  ripen.*' 

Bellinger  smiled,  and  Harrison  continued  with  an  air  of  the 
most  perfect  business — 

**  But  speed  on  your  journey,  gentlemen — ^the  sooner  the  better. 
Make  the  best  of  your  way  to  Charleston,  but  trust  not  to  cross  the 
land  as  you  came.  Keep  from  the  woods ;  for  the  journey  that 
way  is  a  slow  one,  and  if  things  turn  out  as  I  fear,  they  will  swarm 
before  long  with  enemies,  even  to  the  gates  of  Charleston.  Do  me 
grace  to  place  these  despatches  safely  with  their  proper  trusts.  The 
assembly  will  read  them  in  secret  This  to  the  lieutenant-governor, 
who  will  act  upon  it  immediately.  Despatch  now,  gentlemen — ^I  have 
hired  a  boat^  which  Cb'anger  will  procure  for  you  from  Grimstead." 

The  commissioners  were  soon  prepared  for  travel,  and  took  their 
departure  at  once  for  the  city.  Granger,  after  they  had  gone, 
returned  to  the  conference  with  Harrison  at  the  Chiefs  Bluff, 
where  the  latter  continued  to  linger. 

*^  Have  you  seen  Hector  9"  asked  the  latter. 

**  I  have  not,  sir." 

^Indeed.  Strange!  He  had  a  charge  from  me  yesterday  to 
take  the  track  of  a  Bea-£uing  fellow,  whom  I  encountered,  and  of 
whom  I  had  suspicions — after  that,  he  was  told  to  cross  over,  and 
give  you  intelligence  of  my  being  here.''  ^ 

**  I  have  seen  nothing  of  him."  ^'    ' 

''The  blockhead  has  plunged  into  trap  then,  I  doubt  not.  Con- 
found him,  (or  a  dull  beast.  To  be  absent  at  this  time,  when  I  so 
much  want  him." 

While  Harrison  thus  vented  his  anger  and  disquiet,  Granger, 
mddenly  recollecting  that  he  had  been  hailed  the  afternoon  befcMe, 
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by  some  one  in  a  boat,  as  he  was  proceeding  rapidly  to  join  th« 
commiasioners  in  Pocota-ligo— though  without  knowing  the  voice 
or  hearing  it  repeated — ^now  related  the  circam3tance,.and  at  onue 
satisfied  the  person  he  addressed  of  the  correctness  of  his  appre- 
hensions. 

^  Ha-^he  is  then  in  that  sailor^s  clutches.  But  he  shall  disgorge 
him.  ril  not  lose  Hector,  on  any  terms.  He*s  the  very  prince  of 
:body  servants,  and  loves  me,  I  verily  believe,  as  I  do  my  mistress. 
He  must  not  suffer.  Look  forth,  Granger,  you  have  sharp  eyes — 
'look  forth,  and  say  what  you  think  of  the  craft,  lying  there  at  the 
Broad-bend." 

^  I  have  watched  her,  sir,  for  the  last  hour,  but  can't  say  for 
certain  what  to  think.  It  is  easier  to  say  what  she  is  not,  than 
what  she  is." 

^  That  will  do — say  what  she  is  not,  and  I  can  readily  satisfy 
myself  as  to  what  she  is." 

^  She  has  no  colours — her  paint's  fresh,  put  on  since  she  has 
been  in  these  waters.  She  is  not  a  Spaniard,  sir,  nor  is  she  English^ 
that's  certain." 

«  Well,  what  next,  Sir  Sagacity  ? " 

The  trader  paused  a  few  moments,  as  if  to  think,  then,  with 
an  assured  manner,  and  without  seeming  to  annex  any  great  im- 
portance to  the  communication  which  he  made,  he  dryly  replied — 

^Why,  sir,  she's  neither  one  thing  nor  another  in  look,  but  a 
mixture  of  all.  Now,  when  that's  the  case  in  the  look  of  a  vessel, 
it's  a  sign  that  the  crew  is  a  mixture,  and  that  there  is  no  one  per- 
son regulating.  It's  left  to  them  to  please  their  taste  in  most 
things,  and  so  that  paint  seems  put  on  as  if  Dutch  and  French, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  English,  all  had  some  hand  in  it. 
There's  yellow  and  black,  red  and  green,  and  all  colours,  I  make 
out,  where  no  one  nation  would  employ  more  than  one  or  two  of 
them." 

''  Wdl,  what  do  you  infer  from  all  that  ? " 

**  I  think,  sir,  she's  a  pirate,  or  what's  no  better,  a  Spaniah 
guarda-costa." 

^  The  devil  you  do,  and  Hector  is  in  her  jaws  1  But  what  other 
Masons  have  you  for  this  opinion  I " 


**  What  ib  she  doing  here — Shaving  do  intercourae  with  the 
people — ^keeping  off  from  the  landing — showing  no  colours,  and 
jet  anned  to  the  teeth  f  If  there  be  nothing  wrong,  sir,  whj  this 
concealment  and  distanee  f " 

*  Ton  jnmp  readily  and  with  some  reason  to  a  conclusion,  Gran- 
ger, and  jon  maj  be  right  Now  hear  my  thought  That  vessel 
comes  from  St.  Augustine,  and  brings  arms  to  the  Yemassees,  and 
urges  on  this  very  insurrection  of  which  you  had  a  taste  last 
night.** 

^  Very  Kkely,  and  she  may  be  a  pirate,  too.  They  are  thick 
about  the  coast" 

'*'  Ay,  Granger,  as  the  contents  of  some  of  your  packages  might 
teli  if  they  had  tongues,"  said  Harrison,  with  a  smile. 

**  God  forbid,  captain,"  exdaimed  the  trader,  with  a  simple 
gravity  which  rose  into  honest  dignity  as  he  continued — ^''  I  can 
show  bills  for  all  my  goods,  from  worthy  citisens  in  Charleston  ai^ 
elsewhere.** 

'^  No  matter ;  I  charge  you  not  But  you  may  be  right  To 
be  a  pirate  and  a  Spaniard  are  not  suoh  dbtinot  mattery  and  now 
I  think  with  you,  the  probability  is,  she  is  both.  But  what  I 
mean  to  say.  Granger,  is  tbift-^that  she  comes  here  now  with  no 
mere  piratical  intent,  but  to  serve  other  and  perhaps  worse  pur- 
posed—else, what  keeps  her  from  plundering  the  shore  ? " 

''The  best  reason  in  the  world,  sir ;  it*s  a  long  reach  she  must 
go  through  before  she  safe  y  keels  the  sea.  It's  slow  work  to  get 
from  the  bay  of  the  Broad,  and  a  wind  takes  its  pleasure  in  coming 
to  fill  up  a  sail  in  this  crooked  water.  Let  them  once  do  what 
they  came  for,  and  make  the  ooast^  then  look  out  for  the  good 
merchantmen  who  find  their  way  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 

'^  Well,  whether  Spaniard,  or  pirate,  or  Dutch  Flyaway,  we  roust 
get  Hector  out  of  her  jaws,  if  it's  only  to  keep  him  a  gentleman, 
and — but  stay,  she  drops  a  boat    Do  you  make  out  who  comes 
in  it?** 
"  Two  men  pull — " 
•*  Certain.    Who  again.  Mercury  f " 
**  A  bluffy  stout  fellow,  sits  astern,  wears  a  blue  jacket, 
«*A  gold  chain!" 
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^  He  does,  sir,  with  thick-hanging  shining  bttttona.'* 

""  The  same.    That's  Hercules.'' 

«  Who,  sir  ? " 

''  Hercules  or  Ajax,  I  don't  remember  which.  I  gave  him  one 
or  other,  or  both  names  yesterday,  and  shall  probably  find  another 
for  him  to-day ;  for  I  must  have  Hector  out  of  him  !  He  shapes 
for  the  shore-Hloes  he  I " 

^  Yes,  sir ;  and  from  his  present  course,  he  will  make  the  parson's 
landing." 

"  Ha  I  say  you  so,  most  worthy  trader  f  Well,  we  shall  be  at 
the  meeting."  "Yes,"  muttered  the  speaker,  rather  to  himself 
than  to  his  companion — "  we  shaU  be  at  the  meeting  I  He  must 
not  look  upon  my  pretty  Bess  without  seeing  the  good  fortune 
which  the  fates  yield  her,  in  the  person  of  her  lover.  We  shall 
be  there.  Granger ;  and,  not  to  be  unprovided  with  the  means  for 
effecting  the  escape  of  Hector,  let  us  call  up  some  of  our  choice 
spirits — some  of  the  Green  Foresters — ^they  know  the  signal  of 
their  eaptain,  and,  thanks  to  fortune,  I  left  enough  for  the  purpose 
at  the  smithy  of  Dick  Grimstead.  Gome,  man  of  wares  and  mer> 
chandises — be  packing." 

Leading  the  way  from  the  hill,  Harrison,  followed  by  Granger, 
descended  to  the  level  forest  about  a  mile  off^  in  the  immediate 
rear  of  the  Block  House,  and,  placing  his  hunting  horn  to  his  lips, 
he  sounded  it  thrice  with  a  deep  clear  note,  which  called  up  a 
dozen  echoes  from  every  dell  in  the  surrounding  woods.  The  sounds 
had  scarcely  ceased  to  reverberate  before  they  were  replied  to,  in  a 
long  and  mellow  roll,  from  one,  seemingly  a  perfect  master  of  the 
instrument,  who,  even  after  the  response  had  been  given,  poured 
forth  a  generous  blast,  followed  by  a  warbling  succession  of 
cadences,  melting  away  at  last  into  a  silence  which  the  ear,  having 
carefully  treasured  up  the  preceding  notes,  almost  r^ifused  to 
acknowledge.  From  another  point  in  the  woods,  a  corresponding 
strain  thrice  repeated,  followed  soon  after  the  first,  and  announced 
an  understanding  among  the  parties,  to  which  the  instrument  had 
been  made  ably  subservient. 

^ These  are  my  Green  Jackets,  Granger;  you  have  made 
money  out  of  that  (*x>lour,  my  Plutus — ^my  own  green  jacket 
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boys,  trae  as  steel,  and  swift  as  an  Indian  arrow.  Coiue,  let 
OS  bniy  ourselves  a  little  deeper  in  the  thick  woods,  where,  in 
half  an  hour,  jou  may  see  a  dozen  of  the  same  colour  at  the 
gaifaering.*' 


CHAITER    XIV. 

*  I  kaow  thee,  though  the  world's  atrife  oa  thy  teow 
H»th  beaten  atrangely.    Altered  to  the  eye, 
Methi&ks  I  look  upon  the  eelf-aame  man, 
With  nature  all  anchanged.*' 

The  boat  from  tbe  unknown  vessel  reached  the  point  juttmg  out 
into  the  river,  in  front  of  the  dwelling  of  the  old  pastor ;  and  the 
seaman,  already  more  than  once  introduced  to  our  notice,  leaving 
the  two  men  in  charge  of  it,  took  his  way  to  the  habitation  in 
question.  The  old  man  received  the  stranger  with  all  the  hospita- 
lities of  the  region,  and  ushered  him  into  the  presence  of  his  fam- 
ily with  due  courtesy,  though  as  a  stranger.  The  seaman  seemed 
evidently  to  constrain  himself  while  surveying  the  features  of  the 
inmates,  which  he  did  with  some  curiosity ;  and  had  Harrison  been 
present)  he  might  have  remarked,  with  some  dissatisfaction,  the 
long,  earnest,  and  admiring  gaze  which,  in  this  survey,  the  beauti- 
ful features  of  Bess  Matthews  were  made  to  undergo,  to  her  own 
evident  disquiet.  After  some  little  chat,  with  that  bluff,  free,  hearty 
manner  which  is  the  happy  characteristic  of  the  seafaring  man,- 
the  frankness,  in  some  degree,  relieving  the  roughness  of  the  man's 
speech  and  manner, — ^the  stranger  contrived  to  remove,  much  of 
the  unfavourable  impression  which  his  gross  and  impudent  cast  of 
face  had  otherwise  made ;  and,  in  reply  to  a  natural  inquiry  of  the 
pastor,  he  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  nature  of  his  pursuits  in  that 
quarter.  A  close  and  scrutinizing  legal  mind  might  have  picked 
out  no  small  number  of  flaws  in  the  yam  which  he  spun,  yet  to  the 
unsophisticated  sense  of  the  little  family,  the  story  was  straight- 
forward and  clear  enough.  The  trade  in  furs  and  skins,  usually 
carried  on  with  the  Indians,  was  well  known  to  be  exceedingly 
valuable  in  many  of  the  European  markets ;  and,  with  this  declared 
ubject  the  seaman  accounted  for  his  presence  in  a  part  of  the  world. 
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not  often  hononrad  with  the  viat  of  a  vessel  of  so  much  pretensioB 
as  thai  which  he  oommanded.  From  one  thing  to  another,  with  a 
fluent^  dashing  sort  of  speech,  he  went  on — ^now  telling  of  his  own, 
and  now  of  the  adventures  of  others,  and,  bating  an  occasional  oath, 
whiofa  invariably  puckered  up  the  features  of  the  old  Puritan,  he 
contrived  to  make  himself  sufficiently  agreeable,  and  after  a  very 
passable  fashion.  Bessy  did  not,  it  is  true,  incline  the  ear  after  tlie 
manner  of  Desdemona  to  her  Blackamoor ;  but  in  the  nnocdote, 
of  adventure,  which  every  now  and  then  enriched  the  rambling 
speech  of  their  guest,  either  in  the  tale  of  his  own,  or  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  others,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  simple  girl  found 
much,  in  spite  of  herself,  to  enlist  her  curiosity  and  command  her 
attention.  Nor  was  he  less  influenced  by  her  presence  than  she  by 
nis  narrative.  Though  spoken  generally,  much  of  his  conversation 
was  seemingly  addressed  in  especial  to  the  maiden.  With  this  ob- 
ject, he  sprinkled  his  story  with  the  wonders  of  the  West  Indies, 
with  all  of  which  he  appeared  familiar-^spoke  of  its  luscious  fruits 
and  balmy  climate — ^its  groves  of  lemon  and  of  orange — its  dark- 
eyed  beauties,  and  numerous  productions  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  Then  of  its  gold  and  jewels,  the  ease  of  their  attainment,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  which  the  vulgar  mind  would  be  apt  to  sup- 
pose exceedingly  attractive  and  overcoming  to  the  weak  one.  Hav- 
ing said  enough,  as  he  thought,  fairly  and  fully  to  dazsle  the  ima- 
gination of  the  girl — ^and,  secure  now  of  a  favourable  estimate  of 
himself^  he  drew  from  his  bosom  a  little  casket,  containing  a  rich 
gold  chain  of  Moorish  filigree  work,  arabesque  wrought,  and  pro- 
bably a  spoil  of  Grenada,  and  pressed  it  on  her  acceptance.  Her 
quick  and  modest,  but  firm  rejection  <^  the  proffered  gift,  compelled 
the  open  expression  of  his  astonishment 

^  And  wherefore  not — ^young  lady  f  The  chain  is  not  unbecom- 
ing for  the  neck,  though  that  be  indeed  the  whitest  Now,  the 
girls  of  Spain,  with  a  skin  nothing  to  be  compared  with  yours,  they 
wear  snch  necklaces  as  thick  as  grape  vines.  Come,  now — don't 
be  shy  and  foolish.  The  chain  is  rich,  and  worth  a  deal  of  mon^. 
Let  me  lock  it  now  about  your  neck.  You  will  look  like  a  queen 
in  it — a  queen  of -all  the  Indies  could  not  look  more  so." 

But  the  sailor  blundered  grossly.     Bess  Biattheivs  was  a  thinkini(, 
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ieeliiig  womaii)  and  he  addressed  her  as  a  child.  She  had  now 
leoovered  from  the  interest  which  she  had  shown  while  he  narrated 
adTentures  which  excited  her  imagination,  and  set  her  fiincy  in 
g^ow ; — conjuring  up  and  putting  into  activity  many  of  those 
wondrous  dreams  which  the  young  romancer  has  so  ready  at  all 
times  in  thought — and  she  soon  convinced  him  that  he  had  greatly 
mistaken  her,  when  he  was  so  willing  to  transfer  to  himself  the 
attention  which  she  had  simply  yielded  to  his  stories.  He  hegan 
to  discover  that  he  had  mistaken  his  person,  when  he  beheld  tho 
alteration  in  her  tone  and  manner ;  and  sunk  away,  somewhat 
abashed,  at  the  lofty  air  with  which  she  rerjeoted  the  gift,  and  re- 
sented the  impertinent  familiarity  of  his  offer.  But,  his  discourage- 
ment was  only  for  a  moment  He  soon  recovered  his  confidence. 
K  he  had  surprised  the  daughter  by  his  freedom,  he  was  soon  to 
astonish  the  father.  Suddenly  turning  to  the  old  man,  he  said 
abruptly : — 

^  Why,  Matthews,  you  have  made  your  daughter  as  great  a  saint 
as  yourself.  Ha !  I  see  you  stagger.  Didn^t  know  me,  eh !  Didn*t 
remember  your  old  parish  acquaintance,  Dick  Ghorley." 

The  pastor  looked  at  him  with  some  interest,  but  with  more 
seeming  commiseration. 

""  And  are  you  the  little  Richard  V* 

'*  little,  indeed — ^that^s  a  good  one.  I  was  once  little,  and  tittle 
enough,  when  you  knew  me, — ^but  I  am  big  enough  now,  John 
Matthews,  to  have  myself  righted  when  wrong  is  done  me.  It  is 
not  now,  that  the  parish  beadle  can  flog  little  Dick  Chorley.  Not 
now,  by  thunder  1 — and  it's  been  a  sore  sorrow  with  some  of  them, 
I  think,  that  it  ever  was  the  case.** 

^  Well  Richard,  Pm  glad  to  find  you  so  much  better  off  in  the 
world,  and  with  a  better  disposition  to  work  for  yourself  honestly, 
than  in  old  times,'*  said  the  pastor  gravely. 

**  Hark  ye,  Matthews — no  more  of  that  That's  as  it  may  be. 
Perhaps  I'm  better — ^perhaps  I'm  not  It's  none  of  your  business 
either  one  way  or  the  other ;  and  to  look  back  too  closely  into  old 
time  doings,  ain't  a  friend's  part,  I'm  thinking.  Blast  me !  old 
man,  but  you  had  nearly  made  me  forget  myself;  and  I  wouldn't 
Uke  to  say  rough  things  to  you  or  any  of  yours,  for  I  can't  but 
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remember  7011  were  always  more  kind  to  me  tiiaB  the  rest,  aaa  if 
I  had  minded  jou  I  might  have  done  better.  But  what^s  done 
can't  be  undone,  and  the  least  said  is  soonest  mended." 

"I. meant  not  to  speak  harshly,  Richard,  when  I  spoke  of  the 
past,**  said  the  pastor,  mildly,  ^  but  the  exile  finds  it  sweet  to  re* 
member,  eyen  tiiose  things  which  were  sonows  in  his  own  land. 
I  find  it  so  with  me ;  and  though,  to  speak  plainly,  Richard,  I 
would  rather  not  see  you  to  know  you  as  of  old,  yet  the  recognition 
of  your  person,  for  a  moment,  gave  me  a  sentiment  of  pleasure." 

**  And  why  should  it  not  — and  why  should  it  not  ?  Blast  me  ! 
old  man,  but  you  don't  think  I'm  the  same  ragged  urchin  that  the 
parish  fed  and  flogged — that  broke  his  master's  head,  and  was  the 
laughing-stock  and  the  scapegoat  of  every  gentleman  rascal  in  the 
ahire  ? — no,  no.  The  case  is  changed  now,  and  if  I'm  no  better, 
Pm  at  least  an  abler  man ;  and  that  stands  for  right  and  morality  aU 
the  world  over.  I'm  doing  well  in  the  world,  Matthews^-nlrive  a 
good  trade— own  a  half  in  as  handsome  a  clipper  as  ever  swum  in 
the  blue  waters  of  the  gulf;  and,  if  the  world  will  let  me,  I  shall 
probably  in  Httle  time  be  as  good — that  is  to  say  as  rich  a  man — 
as  any  of  thenL  If  they  won't,  they  must  look  out  for  themselves, 
that's  all." 

'^One  thing  pleases  me,  at  least,  Richard,"  said  the  pastor, 
gravely,  "'  and  that  is  to  find  your  pursuits  such  that  you  need  not 
be  ashamed  of  them.  This  should  give  you  an  honest  pride,  as  it 
certainly  yields  me  great  pleasure." 

There  was  rather  more  of  inquiry  than  of  remark  in  this  obser^ 
vation,  and  Chorley  saw  it 

**  Ay,  ay,  if  it  pleases  yoo,  I'm  satisfied.  Yon  are  a  good  judge 
of  what's  right,  and  can  say.  For  my  part,  I  make  it  a  rule  to 
boast  nothing  of  my  virtue.  It  takes  the  polish  ofi^  a  good  action 
to  turn  it  over  too  often  in  one's  mouth." 

There  was  a  satirical  chuckle  following  the  speech  of  the  sailor 
which  the  pastor  did  not  seem  to  relish.  It  seemed  to  sneer  at  the 
joint  homilies  which  they  had  been  uttering.  The  dialogue  was 
changed  by  the  pastor. 

**  And  where  is  your  mother  now,  Richard  ?" 

^  Ask  the  parish  church-yard — ^it  has  one  grave  more,  that  I  can 
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swear  for,  than  when  jou  left  it ;  and,  though  Fm  bad  at  granmutf 
I  could  read  the  old  woman's  name  upon  the  stick  at  the  head. 
When  she  died  I  came  off.  I  couldn't  stand  it  then,  though  I 
stood  it  well  enough  before.  Thej  have  not  seen  me  since,  nor  I 
them — and  there's  no  lore  lost  between  us.  If  1  ever  go  back,  it 
will  be  to  see  the  old  beadle  and  that  grave-stick." 

^  I  hope  you  harbour  no  malice,  Richard^  against  the  man  for 
doing  his  duty  ?" 

«  His  duty  r 

^  Yes,  his  duty.  He  was  the  officer  of  the  law,  and  eotupelled 
to  do  what  he  did.  Wherefore  then  would  you  go  back  to  see 
him,  simply — and  why  do  you  strangely  couple  him  in  your  me- 
mory with  your  mother's  grave  ?" 

^  Ha  I  that's  it.  He  broke  her  heart  by  his  treatment  to  me, 
and  I  would  break  his  scull  upon  her  grrave  as  a  satisfaction  to 
both  of  us.  I  did  wrong  when  a  boy,  that's  like  enough,  for  older 
people  did  wrong  daily  about  me ;  but  was  my  public  disgrace  to 
cure  me  of  n;iy  wrong  ?  They  put  me  in  the  stocks,  then  expected 
me  to  be  a  good  citizen.  Wise'endiigh.  1  telTyou  whatjMatthews, 
I've  "seen  something  more  of  the  world  than  you,  though  you've 
seen  more  years  than  I ;  and  mark  my  word !  whenever  a  man 
becomes  a  bad  man — a  thief,  an  outlaw,  or  a  murderer — his  neigh- 
bours have  to  thank  themselves  for  three^fourths  of  the  teachings 
that  have  made  him  so.  But  this  i^  enough  on  this  talk.  Let 
us  say  something  now  of  yourself — and  first,  how  do  you  like  this 
part  of  the  world  f 

^  As  well  as  can  bo  expected.  I  am  indifferent  to  any  other, 
and  I  have  quiet  here,  which  I  had  not  always  in  the  turbulent 
changes  of  England.  My  family  too  are  satisfied,  and  their  con- 
tentment makes  the  greater  part  of  mine." 

**  You'd  find  it  better  and  pleasanter  in  Florida.  I  drive  a  good 
business  there  with  the  Spaniard.  I'm  rather  one  myself  now, 
and  carry  his  flag,  though  I  trade  chiefly  on  my  own  log." 

The  dialogue  was  here  broken  in  upon  by  the  entrance  of  Har- 
rison, who,  in  spite  of  the  cold  courtesies  of  the  pastor,  and  the 
downcast  reserve  in  the  eyos  of  Bess  Matthews,  yet  joined  the 
little  group  with  the  composure  of  one  perfectly  satisfied  of  the 
most  cordial  reception. 
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"IWtt  tltalt  dngoffe  thj  prey,  fiTe  np  thy  i|Nil» 
And  yield  thee  prisoner.    Tke  tine  ie  ehect. 
Make  thy  epeech  fitting.'* 

Bbfors  resmning  intit  these  parties,  let  us  retire  to  the  grees 
wood  ¥rith  Harrison  and  the  trader.  We  have  heard  the  merry 
bom  of  hia  comrades  responding  freely  to  that  of  the  f>rmer. 
**  Yoa  shall  see  them,*^  said  he  to  Granger — "  brave  fellows  and 
trne,  and  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  I  can  rely  upon  Grimstead,  the 
smith,  and  his  brother,  certainly,  for  I  left  them  but  a  couple  of 
hours  ago  at  the  smithy.  Theirs  was  the  first  answer  we  heard. 
I  know  not  who  comes  the  second,  but  I  look  forWat  Grayson  from 
that  quarter,  and  sure  enough,  he  is  here.  Ha !  Ghttyson,  you  are  true 
and  in  time,  as  usual.     I  give  you  welcome,  for  I  want  your  arm.*' 

**  And  at  your  service,  captain,  to  strike  deer  or  enemy,  for  fight 
or  labour.  Ha !  Granger — but  you  have  forgotten  my  knife,  which 
Tve  sorely  wanted." 

"  It  is  here,  hi  the  Block  House,  ready  for  you." 

*^  Good !  Well,  captain,  what's  the  service  now  ?  Fm  ready,  you  see, 
and  glad  that  you  feel  able  to  count  so  free  upon  Wat  Grayson." 

**  Tou  shall  soon  see,  Grayson.  I  wait  for  but  a  few  more  of 
the  boys,  to  show  you  the  work  before  us ;  and  in  order  not  to 
waste  more  time,  wind  your  horn,  and  let  the  men  come  freely.'' 

.  The  horn  was  wound  again,  and  but  a  few  seconds  had  elapsed 
when  a  distant  reply  from  two  other  quarters  acknowledged  the 
Bummons.  In  a  few  moments  the  sturdy  blacksmith,  Grimstead, 
followed  by  his  younger  brother,  penetrated  the  little  area,  which 
was  the  usual  place  of  assemblage.  A  moment  after,  a  bustling 
Utile  body,  known  as  Dr.  Nichols,  the  only  medical  man  in  that 
region,  idso  entered  the  ring,  mounted  upon  a  little  ambling 
pony,  or  tacky  from  the  marsh — a  sturdy  little  animal  in  much 
ne,  though  of  repute  infinitely  below  it<^  merits. 
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"  Ha  1  doctor — our  worthy  Esculapius — ^how  fares  it  f  Yoa 
come  in  time,  for  we  look  to  have  some  bones  for  your  setting 
before  long/'  exclaimed  Harrison,  addressing  him. 

"Captain  Harrison,"  responded  the  little  professional,  with  a 
most  imposing  manner,  "  it  gives  ma  pleasure  at  any  moment  to  do 
my  country  service.  I  am  proud  that  my  poor  ability  may  be 
called  into  exercise,  though  I  should  rather  have  you  invoke  my 
personal  than  professional  oflSces." 

"  We  shall  need  both,  doctor,  most  probably.  We  most  first 
risk  our  bones  before  the  surgeon  may  hope  to  handle  them ;  and 
in  doing  so,  have  no  scruple  that  he  should  risk  his  along 
with  UB.^' 

"  And  wherefore,  may  I  ask,  Captain  Harrison  t" 

"Simply,  doctor,  that  he  may  be  taught  a  due  lesson  of 
sympathy,  by  his  own  hurts,  which  shall  make  him  tender  of 
ours.  But  we  are  slow.  Who  have  we  here  to  count  on  for  a 
brush  r 

"  Count  on  Dick  Grimstead,  captain,  and  you  may  pat  down 
Tom  with  him ;  but  not  as  doctors. — ^I'm  not  for  the  doctoring, 
captain.*' 

"  Irreverend  fellow  ! "  muttered  Nichols. 

Harrison  laughed,  and  proceeded  to  enumerate  and  arrange  his 
men,  who  soon,  including  himself  and  Granger,  amounted  to 
seven.  He  himself  carried  pistols,  and  the  short  German  nAe 
already  described.  The  rest  had  generally  either  the  clumsy  mus- 
kets of  the  time,  or  the  tomahawk,  an  instrument  almost  as  formi- 
dable, and  certainly  quite  as  necessary  in  the  forests.  Some  of 
them  were  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  "  green-jackets,"  the 
corps  which  had  been  raised  by  Harrison  in  the  Cooeaw  war,  and 
which  he  commanded.  Though  ignorant  entirdl^S^ischaracter 
and  pursuits,  yet  his  successful  heading  of  them  in  that  sudden 
insurrection,  at  a  moment  of  great  emergency,  not  less  than  the 
free,  affable,  and  forward  manner  which  characterized  hiai,  had 
endeared  him  to  them  generally  ;  and,  unlike  the  pastor,  they  were 
content  with  this  amount  of  their  knowledge  of  one  whom  they 
had  learned  not  less  to  love  than  to  obey. 

Harrison  looked  round  upon  his  boys,  as  he  called  them,  not 
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heeding  sundry  efforts  which  Nichols  made  to  command  his  atten* 
tion.     Suddenly  addressing  Grayson,  he  asked — 

*  Where's  Murray  ? " 

**  Sickj  captain — on  ihe  flat  of  his  hack,  or  I  had  hrought  him 
with  me.  He  lies  sick  at  Joe  Gihbona\  up  hy  Bates',  where  he's 
been  running  up  a  new  house  for  Gihbons." 

**  He  must  come  from  that^  Gra3r8on.  It  is  too  far  from  the 
Block  House  for  any  of  them,  and  for  a  sick  man  it  will  be  hope- 
less, if  there  should  be  war.  He  is  not  safe  there,  Grayson,  you 
must  more  him." 

^That's  impossible,  captaii).  He  can't  move, he's  down  flat  with 
the  fever." 

"•  Then  you  must  bring  him  off  on  your  shoulders,  or  get  a  cart, 
for  he  is  not  safe  where  he  is.  There  is  danger  of  insurrection 
here.  The  Yemassees  are  at  mischief,  and  we  shall,  belore  very 
long,  have  the  war-whoop  ringing  in  our  ears.  We  must  dear  the 
borders  of  our  people,  or  the  Yemassees  will  do  it  for  us." 

**  And  I'm  ready,  captain,  as  soon  as  they,"  exclaimed  Gra3r80D ; 
^  and  that's  the  notion  of  more  than  Wat  Grayson.  The  boys 
generally,  long  for  something  to  do ;  and,  as  we  go  up  the  river, 
the  Indians  get  too  monstrous  impudent  to  be  borne  with  much 
longer." 

^  True,  Grayson — ^but  we  must  wait  their  pleasure.  I  only  give 
yon  my  suspicions,  and  they  amount  to  nothing,  so  long  as  the 
Yemassees  profess  peace  " 

"  Oh,  hang  their  professions,  captain,  say  I.  I  don't  see  why 
we  should  wait  on  them  to  begin  the  brush,  seeing  it  must  be  be- 
gun. There's  nothing  like  a  dash  forward,  when  you  see  you  have 
to  go.  That's  my  notion ;  and,  say  but  the  word,  we'll  catch  the 
weazel  asleep  when  he  thinks  to  catch  us.  All  our  boys  are  ready 
for  it,  and  a  ring  of  the  horn  round  Alligator  Swamp  will  bring  a 
doien ;  and  by  night  we  could  have  Dick  Mason,  and  Spragg,  and 
Baynton,  who  have  gone  up  to  the  new  clearing  upon  the  fork  of 

'^  It  is  wdl,"  said  Harrison,  ^  that  you  should  be  ready,  but  it 
is  for  the  ooundl  to  make  war  and  peace, — ^not  for  us.  We  can 
only  provide  for  our  defence  in  case  of  assault,  and  against  it  I 
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want  to  prepare  jou,  for  I  greatly  apprehend  it    But,  in  the  mean* 
time,  I  have  another  joh  for  execution." 

Nichols,  now  finding  a  favourable  moment,  in  his  usual  swelling 
manner,  addressed  Harrison  and  the  company.  Nichols,  we  may 
mention,  is  an  incipient  demagogue ;  one  of  an  old  school^  tlie 
duties  of  which,  under  the  hotbed  fosterings  of  our  benign  institu- 
tions, have  largely  increased  the  number  of  its  pupils  since  his  dajr. 
His  hearers  knew  him  well.  His  vanities  were  no  new  things  to 
his  present  companions. 

'^  Captain  Harrison,  understand  me.     I  protest  my  willingneaa 
to  volunteer  in  any  matter  for  the  good  of  the  people.     It  is  the 
part  of  the  true  patriot  to  die  for  the  people,  and  I'm  willing  when 
the  time  comes.      Prepare  the  block,  unaheath  the  sword,  and 
provide  the  executioner, — and  I,  Constantine  Maximilian  Nichols, 
medical  doctor,  well  assured  that  in  my  death  I  shall  save  my 
country,  will  freely  yield  up  my  poor  'life,  even   as  the  noble 
Decius  of  old,  for  the  securing  of  so  great  a  blessing  for  out 
people.     But,  captain,  it  must  be  dear  to  my  mind  that  the 
necessity  is  such,  the  end  to  be  attained  is  of  so  great  moment,  that 
the  means  to  be  employed  are  warranted  by  the  laws,  in  letter  and 
in  spirit    Speak,  therefore,  captain,  the  design  before  us.    Let  mo 
hear  your  purpose — let  my  mind  examine  into  its  bearings  and  its 
tendencies,  and  I  will  then  declare  myself." 

Harrison,  who  knew  the  doctor  quite  as  well  as  his  neighl>our8, 
with  singular  composure  preserved  his  gravity,  while  the  foresters 
laughed  aloud.    He  answered : 

"  Come  with  ua,  Constantine  Maximilian — ^your  own  mind  shall 
judge." 

He  led  the  party  to  the  Chiefs  Bluff,  and  from  the  eminence  he 
pointed  out  to  them  at  a  little  distance  below,  where  lay  the  boat 
of  the  schooner ;  one  of  the  seamen  was  to  be  seen  rambling  upon  the 
land  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  while  the  other  lay  in  its  bottom. 

**Now,  Constantine,"  said  he,  ^behold  those  men.  I  want 
them  secured,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  kept  until  farther  orders." 

^  Show  me.  Captain  Harrison,  that  the  peace  of  the  country,  the 
lives  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  or  the  liberties  of  the  people,  depend 
upon  the  measure,  and  I  am  ready  to  yield  i^  my  life  in  the  a^ 
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taanneBt  of  your  object  Until  you  do  this,  captain,  I  d6dine; 
and  must  funbermore  lift  up  mj  voice  in  adjuration  to  tbose  about 
me,  against  acting  as  you  counsel,  doing  this  great  wrong  to  the 
men  whom  you  have  singled  out  for  bondage,  depriving  them  of 
their  libertiee,  and  possibly  their  lives." 

**  Yon  are  scrupulous,  doctor,  and  we  shall  have  to  do  without 
joQ.  We  shall  certainly  secure  those  two  men,  though  we  medi* 
tale  nothing  against  the  liberties  of  the  people," 

^  I  shall  warn  them  by  my  voice  of  your  design  upon  them," 
was  the  dogged  resolve  of  the  doctor. 

'^Of  Grod*s  surety,  if  you  dare,  Nichols,  I  shall  tumble  you 
headlong  from  the  blufl^"  sternly  responded  £Urrison;  and  the 
patriot — to  whom  the  declamation  was  of  itself  the  only  object 
aimed  at,  constituting  the  chief  glory  in  his  desire — acknowledged, 
while  shrinking  back,  that  the  threat  offered  quite  a  new  view  of 
the  case.  With  the  otliers,  Harrison  found  no  difficulty.  He 
proceeded — 

**  Those  men  must  be  secured — they  are  but  two,  and  you  are  five. 
They  -are  urithoot  arms,  so  that  all  you  may  look  for  in  the  affair 
will  be  a  black  eye  or  bloody  nose.  This  will  trouble  neither  of 
yon  much,  though  less  ready  than  Constantine  Maximilian  to  die 
for  the  people.  Tumble  the  dogs  into  the  sand  and  rope  them — 
but  do  Uiem  no  more  damage  than  is  necessary  for  that." 

^  Who  are  they,  captain  I"  asked  Qrayson. 

**  Nay,  I  know  not ;  but  they  oome  firoixi  that  vessel,  and  what 
she  is  I  know  not  One  thing  is  certain,  however,  and  hence  my 
proceeding :  in  that  vessel  they  have  safely  packed  away  my  black 
fellow.  Hector." 

**  The  devil  they  have — the  kidnappers !" 

^  A7,  have  they  ;  and  unless  I  get  him  out  they  will  have  him 
in  the  Cuba-  market,  and  heaven  knows  bow  mAny  more  besides 
him,  in  twenty  days,  and  we  have  no  vessel  to  contend  with  them. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  give  them  a  taste  of  what  they  may  ex- 
pect Yon  secure  these  lads,  and  when  you  have  done  so,  bring 
them  round  to  Parson  Matthews,  sound  your  horn,  and  I  shall 
then  do  my  share  of  the  duty." 

Leaving  them  to  the  performance  of  this  task,  Harrison  went 
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forward  to  the  cottage  of  the  pastor ;  while,  headed  by  Graytoo, 
the  whole  party,  Nichols  not  excepted,  went  down  the  blnfi^  and 
came  by  a  circuitous  route  upon  the  seamen.    One  of  them  slept 
in  the  boat  and  was  secured  without  any  difficulty.     On  opening 
his  eyes,  he  found  himself  closely  grappled  by  a  couple  of  sturdy 
troodsmen,  and  he  did  not  even  venture  to  cry  aloud,  warned  at  ho 
bad  been  against  such  a  measure,  by  the  judicious  elevation  of  a 
tomahawk  above  his  head.     The  other  fellow  took  to  his  heels  on 
seeing  the  capture  of  his  companion,  but  stood  no  manner  of  chance 
with  the  fleet-footed  foresters.     He  was  soon  caught,  and  Constaa- 
tine  Maximilian  Nichols  was  the  most  adroit  of  the  party  in  band- 
aging up  the  arms  of  both,  secundum  artetn.     Ah  I  if  the  good 
doctor  could  have  been  content  with  one  profession  only !  but  like 
too  many  craving  creatures — who  enjoy  the  appetite  without  know- 
ing how  to  feed — he  aimed  at  popular  favour.    His  speeches  were 
framed  solely  with  that  end,  and  he  accordingly  prated  for  ever,  aa 
is  the  fjEuniliar  custom  always  among  the  little  cunning,  about  thoee 
rights  of  man  for  which  he  cared  but  little.     He  was  not  judicioua 
in  his  d<«lamation,  however ;  he  professed  quite  too  largely  ;  and, 
in  addition  to  this  misfortune,  it  grew  into  a  faith  among  his  neigh- 
bours, that,  while  his  forma  of  speech  were  full  of  bloodshed  and 
sacrifice,  the  heart  of  the  doctor  was  benevolently  indifferent  to  all 
the  circumstances  and  the  jop  of  strife.    But  the  prisoners  were 
now  secured,  and,  und^r  dose  i^ntTd,  were  marched  ofi^  agreeaUr 
to  arrangement,  t^  tb^  «iHii^  ei  fn  (.  v^<r. 
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**TU  th»  imH  haad  thmt  rif bto  oa  tkt  wild  ■••, 
Or  ia  tlM  da— fft    viol— c»  to  k«, 
Aad  rtMOBf  wImvb  Um  eavil  ami  it 


Tax  entrance  of  Harrison,  alone,  into  the  cottage  of  the  pastor, 
put  a  stop  to  the  dialogue  which  had  been  going  on  between  him- 
self and  the  seaman.  The  reception  which  the  host  gave  the 
new  comer,  was  simply  and  coldly  courteous — that  of  his  lady 
was  more  grateful,  but  still  constrained ;  as  for  poor  little  Bess, 
ahe  feared  to  look  up  at  all,  lest  all  eyes  should  see  how  much 
kinder  her  reception  would  have  "been.  Harrison  saw  all  this,  but 
the  behaviour  of  the  pastor  seemed  to  have  no  effect  upon  him. 
He  rattled  on  in  his  usual  manner,  though  with  something  of 
loftiness  still,  which  appeared  to  intimate  a  character  of  conde^ 
seension  in  his  approaches. 

^  Mr.  Matthews,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  find  you  well — better,  I 
think,  than  when  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  you  last.  You  see,  I 
tax  your  courtesies,  though  you  could  find  no  relatives  of  mine  in 
Charleston  willing  to  extend  you  theirs.  But  the  time  will  come, 
sir,  and  your  next  vi«»it  may  be  more  fruitful.  Ah !  Mrs.  Matthews, 
growing  young  again,  surely.  Do  you  know  I  hold  this  climaU) 
to  be  the  most  delightful  in  the  world, — a  perfect  seat  of  health 
and  yoath,  in  which  the  old  Spaniard  John  Ponce,  of  Leon, 
would  certainly  have  come  nigher  the  blessed  fountain  he  sought, 
than  he  ever  could  have  done  in  Florida.  And  you,  Bess — Miss 
Matthews,  I  mean — still  sweet,  charming  as  ever.  Ah !  Mrs. 
Matthews,  you  are  thrice  fortunate — always  blessed.  Your  years 
are  all  so  many  summers — ^for  Providence  leaves  to  your  house- 
bold,  in  all  seasons,  one  flower  that  compensates  for  all  the  rest.'* 

And   thus,  half  playful,  half  serious,  Harrison    severally  ad 
dressed  all  in  the  apartment,  the  sailor  excepted.     Tliat  worthy 
looked  on,  and  listened  with  no  little  astoniahment 
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^  D — d  easy  to  be  sure,"  he  half  muttered  to  himself, 
son,  without  distinguishing  the  words,  heard  the  sounds,  and 
readily  comprehending  their  tenour  from  the  look  which  accom- 
panied them,  he  turned  as  playfuUj  to  the  speaker  as  he  had  done 
to  all  the  rest 

^  And  you,  my  handsome  Hercules — you  here  too  ? — I  left  you 
in  other  company,  when  last  we  met,  and  am  really  not  sorry  that 
you  got  off  without  being  made  to  feel  the  long  arrow  of  the  Ye- 
massee.  Pray,  how  came  you  so  fortunate!  Few  men  here 
would  have  killed  the  dog  of  an  Indian,  without  looking  for  the 
loss  of  his  scalp,  and  a  broken  head  in  requital.  Give  us  your 
secret,  Hercules  ?" 

'*  Look  ye,  young  master — Fm  not  angry,  and  not  going  to  be 
angry,  but  my  name,  as  I  told  you  before,  is  not  Hercules — ^ 

"Not  Hercules, — indeed! — then  it  must  be  Ajax — Ajax  or 
Agamemnon.  Well,  you  have  your  choice,  for  you  look  any  of 
these  great  men  so  well,  that  by  one  or  other  of  their  names,  I 
must  call  you.     I  could  not  well  understand  yon  by  any  other." 

It  seemed  the  policy  of  Harrison,  so  he  appeared  to  think,  to 
provoke  the  person  he  addressed  into  something  like  precipitance, 
suspecting  him,  as  he  did,  of  a  secret  and  unfriendly  object ;  and 
finding  him  a  choleric  and  rash  person,  he  aimed  so  to  arouse  hia 
passion,  as  to  disarm  his  caution  and  defeat  his  judgment ;  but, 
though  Chorley  exhibited  indignation  enough,  yet,  having  his  own 
object,  and  wishing  at  that  moment  to  appear  as  amiable  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  presence  of  those  who  knew  him  as  a  different  cha- 
racter in  childhood,  he  moderated  his  manner,  if  not  his  speech, 
to  his  situation  and  his  desires.  Still,  his  reply  was  fierce  enough, 
and  much  of  it  muttered  in  an  undertone,  was  heard  only  by  the 
pastor  and  the  person  he  addressed. 

"  Hark  ye,  sir,  I  donH  know  what  ye  may  be,  and  don't  much 
care ;  but  blast  my  liver,  if  you  don't  mind  your  eyes,  Til  take 
your  ears  ofi^  and  slit  your  tongue,  or  Fm  no  man.  I  won't  suffer 
any  man  to  speak  to  me  in  this  manner." 

"  Y  u  won't — and  you'll  take  my  ears  off  and  slit  my  tongue. 
Why,  Hercules,  you're  decidedly  dangerous.  But  I  shall  not  tax 
your  services  so  far " 
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**  ShaQ  do  it,  though,  by  thunder,  whether  jou  like  it  or  not 
Ton  are  not  two  to  •  ne  now,  youngster,  and  shan't  swing  to-day 
at  my  cost,  as  you  did  yesterday.** 

**  Pshaw— don't  put  on  your  clouds  and  thunder  now,  old 
Jnpiter — ^you  look,  for  all  the  world,  at  this  moment,  like  a  pirate 
of  the  gulf^  and  must  certainly  frighten  the  ladies  should  they 
happen  to  look  on  you." 

All  these  speeches  were  made  sotto  voce^  in  an  aside  which  the 
ladies  oould  not  hear ;  though  it  was  evident,  from  the  manner  of 
both,  that  they  were  uneasy.  The  pastor  fidgeted.  He  was  very 
much  disturbed.  When  the  last  sentence  of  Harrison  fell  upon 
Chorley's  ears,  he  stiuted  visibly,  and  the  fierceness  of  his  look 
waa  mingled  with  one  of  decided  disquiet,  while  the  close,  dark, 
penetrating  eye  of  Harrison  was  fixed  sternly  upon  his  own. 
Before  he  could  recover  in  time  for  a  reply  in  the  same  manner, 
Harrison  went  on,  resuming  all  his  playfulness  of  speech  and  look. 

*^  Don't  mean  to  offend,  Hercules,  far  from  it.  But  really,  when 
I  spoke,  your  face  did  wear  a  most  flibustier  sort  of  expression, 
such  as  Black  Beard  himself  might  put  on  while  sacking  a  mer- 
chantman, and  sending  her  crew  along  the  plank." 

^  My  name,  young  man,  as  I  told  you  before,"  began  the  sailor, 
with  a  look  and  tone  of  forbearance  and  meekness  that  greatly 
awakened  the  sympathies  of  the  pastor,  to  whom  the  playfid 
persecution  of  Harrison  had  been  any  thing  but  grateful — ^  my 
name  is — " 

But  his  tormentor  interrupted  him — 

'^Is  Jupiter  Ammon,  I  know — give  yourself  no  manner  of 
trouble,  I  beg  you." 

**  Master  Harrison,"  said  the  pastor,  gravely,  '^  this  is  my  guest, 
and  so  are  you,  and  as  such,  permit  me  to  say  that  mutual  respect 
is  due  to  my  house  and  presence,  if  not  to  one  another.  The 
name  of  this  gentleman  is  Chorley,  Master  Richard  Chorley,  whose 
parents  I  knew  in  England  as  well  as  himself." 

"  Ha !  Chorley — you  knew  him  in  England — Master  Chorley, 
your  servant, — ^Hercules  no  longer.  You  will  be  pleased  to  for- 
give my  merriment,  which  is  scarce  worth  your  cloud  and  thunder- 
itorm.    Chorley,  did  you  say — ^Chorley — a  £ood  name — ^tbe  name 
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of  a  trader  upon  the  Spaniih  Islands.  Said  I  right!"  inqu'.^ed  the 
speaker,  who  appeared  to  muse  somewhat  abstractedly  over  his 
recent  accession  of  intelligence,  while  addressing  the  sevnan.  The 
latter  sulkily  assented. 

"  Your  craft  lies  in  the  river,  and  yon  come  for  trade.  Yon 
have  goods.  Master  Ohorley — fine  stufb  for  a  lady's  wear,  aud 
jewels — ^have  you  not  jewels  such  as  would  not  do  discredit  to  a 
neck,  white  and  soft — a  glimpse,  such  as  we  sometimes  have 
through  these  blessed  skies,  of  a  pure,  glorious  heaven  smiling  and 
wooing  beyond  them  9  Have  you  no  such  befitting  gauds — ^no 
highly  wrought  gem  and  ornament— in  the  shape  of  cross  and 
chain,  which  a  sharp  master  of  trade  may  have  picked  up,  lying 
at  watch  snugly  among  the  little  Islands  of  the  gulf?" 

^  Aud  if  I  have  9"  sullenly  responded  the  seaman. 

"  I  will  buy,  Hercules — Master  Chorley  I  should  say — I  would 
buy  such  a  jewel — a  rich  chain,  or  the  cross  which  the  Spaniard 
worships.  Wouldst  thou  wear  such  a  chain  of  my  giving,  dear 
1  'es-i — Miss  Matthews,  I  mean  9  Thy  neck  needs  no  such  ornament, 
L  know,  no  more  than  the  altar  needs  the  jewel ;  yet  the  worshipper 
finds  a  pleasure  when  he  can  place  it  there.  Tell  me.  Miss 
Matthews,  will  you  wear  such  gift  of  my  giving  f 

Harrison  was  a  person  of  the  strangest  frankness  of  manner. 
The  soliciting  sweetness  of  his  glance,  as  this  was  spoken,  seemed 
to  relieve  it  of  some  of  its  audacity.  He  looked  tenderly  to  her 
eyes  as  he  spoke,  and  the  seaman,  watching  their  mutual  glance, 
with  a  curiosiiy  which  became  malignant,  soon  discovered  their 
secret,  if  so  it  may  be  called.  Before  his  daughter  could  speak, 
the  old  pastor  sternly  answered  for  her  in  the  negative.  His  feel- 
ings had  grown  more  and  more  uncompromising  and  resenlful  at 
very  word  of  the  previous  dialogue.  In  his  eyes,  the  oool  com- 
posure  of  Harrison  was  the  superb  of  audacity,  particnlariy  as,  in 
the  previous  interview,  he  thought  he  had  said  and  done  enough 
to  discourage  the  pretensions  of  any  suitor,  and  one  so  utterly 
unknown  to  him  as  the  present.  Not  that  there  was  not  mucJi 
in  all  that  he  knew,  of  the  person  in  question,  co  confound  and 
distract  his  judgment.  In  their  intercourse,  and  in  all  known 
intercourse,  he  had  always  proyed  brave,  sensible,  and  generous 
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Hie  had  taken  the  lead  among  the  volunteers,  a  short  time  previous, 
in  defeating  a  superior  Spanish  force  and  driving  them  in  disgrace 
from  a  meditated  attack  on  Port  Royal  [sland  and  Edisto.  Fo» 
thiB  service  he  had  received  from  the  men  he  had  then  commanded, 
an  application  for  the  permanent  continuance  of  his  authority — an 
application  neither  declined  nor  accepted.  They  knew  him,  how- 
ever, only  as  Gabriel  Harrison,  a  man  singularly  compounded  of 
daring  bravery,  cool  reflection,  and  good-humoured  vivacity,  and 
knowing  this,  they  cared  for  little  more  information.  The  farther 
mystery — ^knowing  so  much — was  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the  pastor, 
who  had  better  reasons  than  the  volunteers  for  desiring  a  greater 
share  of  the  stranger's  confidence ;  and  though  really,  when  he 
could  calmly  reflect  on  the  subject,  uninfluenced  by  his  prejudices 
of  Puritanism,  pleased  with  the  individual,  a  sense  of  what  he  con- 
sidered his  duty  compelled  him  to  frown  upon  pretensions  so  per- 
fectly vagu$  yet  so  confidently  urged  as  those  of  his  visitor.  The 
course  of  the  dialogue  just  narrated  contributed  still  more  to  dis- 
approve Harrison  in  the  old  man's  estimation. 

^My  daughter  wears  no  such  idle  vanities,  Master  Harrison," 
said  he,  *'  and  least  of  all  should  she  be  expected  to  receive  them 
from  hands  of  which  we  know  nothing." 

**  Oh,  ho  r  exclaimed  Chorley  aloud,  now  in  his  turn  enjoying 
himself  at  the  expense  of  his  adversary — ^  Oh,  ho — sits  the  wind 
in  that  quarter  of  your  sail,  young  master  ?" 

**  Well,  Hercules,  what  do  you  laugh  at  ?  I  will  buy  your  chain, 
though  the  lady  may  or  may  not  take  it" 

^  You  buy  no  chain  of  me,  I  think,"  replied  the  other — **•  unless 
you  buy  this,  which  I  would  have  placed  myself^  as  a  free  gift, 
upon  the  neck  of  the  young  lady,  before  you  came." 

^  You  place  it  upon  Bessy's  neck,  indeed !  Why,  Bully-boy,  what 
put  that  extravagant  notion  into  your  head  f"  exclaimed  Harrison 
Bcornfrilly,  aloud. 

**  And  why  not,  master ;  why  not,  I  pray  you  f  inquired  the  sea- 
man, at  the  same  time  not  seeking  to  suppress  his  pique. 

^  Why  not — ^indeed  I  But  it  needs  not  to  say  it !  will  you  sell 
^oar  chain  f  ** 

^  Ay.  that  will  I,  but  at  a  price  something  beyond  your  mark 
What  wiU  you  give  nowf 
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^  Put  like  a  trader — Granger  himself  oould  not  have  said  it  with 

more  grace.     I  will  ^ve ^*'  at  that  moment  a  distinct  blast  of 

the  horn,  reverberating  through  the  hall,  announced  to  Harrison 
the  success  and  approach  of  his  party.  Fixing  his  eye  upn  the 
person  he  addressed,  and  turning  full  upon  him,  he  replied — 

^  I  have  the  price  at  hand — ^a  fitting  price,  and  one  that  you 
seem  already  to  have  counted  on.  What  say  you  then  to  my  black 
fellow,  Hector  f  He  is  a  fine  servant,  and  as  you  have  already  stowed 
him  away  safely  in  your  hold,  I  suppose  you  will  not  hesitate  to 
ask  for  him  three  hundred  pieces  in  the  Cuba  market — something 
more,  I  fancy,  than  the  value  of  your  chain." 

The  seaman  was  confounded — ^taken  all  aback — as  well  as  the 
pastor  and  his  family,  at  this  unlocked  for  charge. 

^  Where,  Master  Harrison,  did  you  say  ?"  inquired  Matthews. 
"  Where  ?  your  fellow  Hector  ?" 

"  Ay,  Hector,  you  know  him  well  enough  I  why  stowed  away 
in  the  hold  of  this  worthy  fur  and  amber  trader's  vessel — safe,  locked 
up,  and  ready  for  the  Spaniard." 

''It's  a  d d  lie,"  exclaimed  the  ferocious  seaman,  recovering 

from  his  momentary  stupor. 

"  Bah,  Hercules — see  you  fool  written  in  my  fiice,  that  you  sup- 
pose oaths  go  further  with  me  than  words  ?  You  are  young,  my 
Hercules,  very  young,  to  think  so," — ^then,  as  the  accused  person 
proceeded  to  swear  and  swagger,  Harrison  turned  to  the  ladies, 
who  had  been  silent  and  astonished  auditors — ''Mrs.  Matthews, 
and  you,  Bess,  take  to  your  chambers,  please  you,  for  a  while. 
This  business  may  be  unpleasant,  and  not  suited  to  your  presence." 

"  But,  Captain  Harrison,  my  son,"  said  the  old  lady,  affection- 
ately. 

"^  Gabriel,  dear  Gabriel,"  murmured  the  young  one. 

''  No  violence,  gentlemen, — for  heaven's  sake,  gentlemen,"  said 
the  host. 

Harrison  kissed  his  hands  playfully  to  the  mother  and  daughtei, 
as,  leading  them  to  an  inner  door,  he  begged  them  to  have  no 
apprehension. 

"There  is  no  cause  of  fear — be  not  alarmed.  Hercules  and 
myself  would  only  determine  the  value  of  Hectcir,  without  unne- 
f^essary  witnesses.    Go  now,  and  fear  nothing." 
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HftTing  dismissed  the  ladies,  Harrison  turned  immediately  to 
Ghorley,  and  putting  his  hand  with  the  utmost  deliberation  upon 
bis  shoulder,  thus  addressed  him — 

*^  Hark  ye,  Hercules,  you  can't  have  Hector  for  nothing.  The 
fellow^s  in  prime  order — not  old,  and  still  active — besides  he's  the 
most  trustworthy  slave  I  own,  and  loves  me  like  a  brother.  It 
goes  against  me  to  part  with  him,  but  if  you  are  determined  to 
have  bim,  you  must  give  me  an  equivalent." 

The  seaman,  with  many  oaths,  denied  having  him.  We  forbear 
the  brutal  language  which  he  used  in  his  asseveration.  But  Har- 
rison was  cool  and  positive. 

"  Spare  your  breath,  my  brave  fellow,"  said  he  contemptuously 
as  coolly,  "•  I  know  you  have  him.  Tour  swearing  makes  none  of 
jour  lies  true,  and  you  waste  them  on  me.  Qive  up  Hector, 
then ^" 

^  And  what  if  I  say  no  I"  fiercely  replied  the  seaman. 

"  Then  I  keep  Hercules !"  was  the  response  of  Harrison. 

**•  We  shall  see  that,"  exclaimed  the  kidnapper — ^and  drawing  his 
cutlass,  he  approached  the  door  of  the  cottage,  in  the  way  of  which 
Harrison  stood  calmly.  *  As  he  approached,  the  latter  drew  forth 
a  pistol  from  his  bosom,  coolly  cocked  and  presented  it  with  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other,  raising  his  horn  to  his  lips,  he  replied 
to  the  previous  signal.  In  another  moment  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  Granger,  with  two  of  the  foresters,  promptly  appeared, 
well  armed,  and,  by  their  presence,  destroying  any  thought  of  an 
equal  struggle,  which  might  originally  have  entered  the  mind  of 
Chorley.  The  three  new  comers  ranged  themselves  around  the 
apartment,  so  as  to  encircle  the  seaman. 

*^  Captain  Harrison,"  interposed  the  pastor,  ^'this  violence  in  my 
house ^ 

^*  I  deeply  regret,  Mr.  Matthews,"  was  the  reply,  '*  but  it  is  here 
necessary." 

^  It  is  taking  the  laws  into  your  own  hands,  sir." 

^  I  know  it,  sir,  and  will  answer  to  the  laws  for  taking  Hector 
from  the  unlawful  hands  of  this  kidnapper.  Stand  aside,  sir,  if 
you  please,  while  we  secure  our  prisoner.  Well,  Hercules,  are  you 
ready  for  terms  now  t" 
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Nothing  daunted,  Chorlej  roared  out  a  defiance,  and  with  a 
fierce  oath,  lifting  his  cutlass,  he  resolutely  endeavoured  to 
advance.  But  the  extension  of  his  arm  for  the  employment  of  his 
weapon,  with  his  enemies  so  near,  was  of  itself  a  disadvantage. 
The  sword  had  scarcely  obtained  a  partial  elevation,  when  the  iron 
fingers  of  Dick  Grimstead  fixed  the  uplifted  arm  as  firmly  as  if  the 
vice  of  the  worthy  blacksmith  had  taken  the  grasp  instead  of  hia 
muscles.  In  another  moment  Chorlev  was  tumbled  upon  his  back, 
and,  spite  of  every  effort  at  release,  the  huge  frame  of  Grimstead 
maintained  him  in  that  humiliating  position. 

^*  You  see,  Hercules,  obstinacy  won't  serve  you  here.  I  must 
have  Hector,  or  I  shall  see  the  colour  of  every  drop  of  blood  in 
your  body.  I  swear  it,  of  Grod's  surety.  Listen,  then,  here  axe 
materials  for  writing.  You  are  a  commander — you  shall  forward 
despatches  to  your  men  for  the  delivery  of  my  snow-ball.  Hector 
I  must  have." 

"  I  will  write  nothing — my  men  are  in  the  boat ;  they  will  soon 
be  upon  you,  and,  by  all  the  devils,  I  will  mark  you  for  this." 

*^  Give  up  your  hope.  Bully-boy,  and  be  less  obdurate.  I  have 
taken  care  to  secure  your  men  and  boat,  as  fast  and  comfortably 
as  yourself.  You  shall  see  that  I  speak  truth."  Winding  his  horn 
as  he  spoke,  the  rest  of  the  foresters  appeared  under  the  conduct 
of  Nichols,  who,  stcange  to  say,  was  now  the  most  active  conspi- 
rator, seemingly,  of  the  party ;  they  brought  with  them  the  two 
seamen  well  secured  by  cords.  Ushering  his  prisoners  forward, 
the  worthy  Constantine,  seeing  Harrison  about  to  speak,  hastily 
interrupted  him — 

"  The  great  object  of  action,  captain — ^the  great  object  of  human 
action — ^Mr.  Matthews,  I  am  your  servant — the  great  object,  Cap- 
tain Harrison,  of  human  action,  as  I  have  said  before,  is,  or  should 
be,  the  pursuit  of  human  happiness.  The  great  aim  of  human 
study  is  properly  to  determine  upon  the  true  nature  of  human  ao- 
tion.  Human  reason  being  the  only  mode,  in  the  exercise  of  which 
we  can  possibly  arrive  at  the  various  courses  which  human  action 
is  to  take,  it  follows,  in  direct  sequence,  that  the  Supreme  Obiter, 
in  matters  of  moral,  or  I  should  rather  say  human  propriety,  is  the 
universal  reason — ^ 
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**  Quod  erat  demonstrandum,*'  gravely  interrupted  Harrison. 

"Your  approval  is  grateful,  Captain  Harrison — very  grateful, 
air — ^but  I  beg  that  jou  will  not  interrupt  me.** 

Harrison  bowed,  and  the  doctor  proceeded  : — 

**  Referring  to  just  principles,  and  the  true  standard,  which, — 
liaster  Matthews,  this  may  be  of  moment  to  you,  and  I  beg  your 
particular  attention — I  hold  to  be  human  reason, — for  the  govern- 
ment, the  well-being  of  human  society,  I  have  determined — ^being 
thereto  induced  simply  by  a  consideration  of  the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple— ^to  lead  them  forth,  for  the  captivity  of  these  evil-minded  men, 
who,  without  the  fear  of  God  in  their  eyes,  and  instigated  by  the 
devil,  have  feloniously  Iddnapped  and  entrapped  and  are  about  to 
carry  away  one  of  the  lawful  subjects  of  our  king,  whom  God  pre- 
serve.— ^I  say  subject,  for  though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  black 
has  ever  been  employed  as  a  colour  distinguishing  the  subjects  of 
our  master,  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  yet,  as  subject  to  his  will, 
and  the  control  of  his  subjects,  are  more  than  all,  as  speaking  in 
the  proper  form  of  the  English  language,  a  little  interpolated  here 
and  there,  it  may  be,  with  a  foreign  coating  or  accent — which  it 
may  be  well  to  recognise  as  legitimately  forming  a  feature  of  the 
8iud  language,  which  by  all  writers  is  held  to  be  of  a  compound 
substance,  not  unlike,  morally  speaking,  the  sort  of  rock,  which  the 
geologists  designate  as  pudding-stone — spudding  being  a  preparation 
oddly  and  heavily  compounded — and  to  speak  professionally,  in- 
digestibly  compounded — ^I  say,  then,  and  I  call  you,  our  pastor, 
and  yon,  Captain  Harrison,  and  you,  Richard  Grimslead— albeit 
you  are  not  of  a  craft  or  profession  which  I  may  venture  to  style 
liberal — ^you  too  may  be  a  witness, — and  you  will  all  of  you  here 
assembled  take  upon  you  to  witness  for  me,  that,  in  leading  forth 
these  brave  men  to  the  assault  upon  and  captivity  of  these  nefari- 
ous kidnappers,  rescue  or  no  rescue,  at  this  moment  my  prisoners, 
that)  from  the  first  immutable  principles  which  I  have  laid  down,  I 
sonld  have  been  governed  only  by  a  patriotic  desire  for  the  good 
sA  the  people.  For,  as  it  is  plain  that  the  man  who  kidnaps  a  sub- 
ject has  clearly  none  of  those  moral  restraints  which  should  keep 
him  from  kidnapping  subjects,  and  as  it  is  equally  clear  that  sub- 
jects should  not  be  liable  to  kidnapping,  so  does  it  follow,  aa  a 
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direct  sequenoe,  that  the  duty  of  the  good  oitixeii  is  to  prevent  Bach 
nefarious  practices.  I  fear  not  now  the  inrestigation  of  the  piople, 
for,  haying  been  governed  in  what  I  have  done,  simplj  bj  a  regard 
for  their  good  and  safety,  I  yield  me  to  their  judgment,  satisfied  of 
justice,  yet  not  shrinking,  in  their  cause,  from  the  martyrdom  whicb 
they  sometimes  inflict.'' 

The  speaker  paused,  breathless,  and  looked  round  very  compia 
cently  upon  the  assembly — the  persons  of  which  his  speech  had 
variously  affected.  Some  laughed,  knowing  the  nutn ;  but  one  or 
two  looked  profound,  and  of  these,  at  a  future  day,  he  had  secured 
the  suffrages.  Harrison  suffered  nothing  of  risibility  to  appeal 
upon  his  features,  composing  the  muscles  of  which,  he  turned  to 
the  patriot, — 

"  Gravely  and  conclusively  argued,  doctor,  and  with  propriety, 
for  the  responsibility  was  a  weighty  one,  of  this  bold  measure, 
which  your  regard  for  popular  freedom  has  persuaded  you  to 
adopt.  I  did  not  myself  think  that  so  much  could  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  proceeding ;  the  benefits  of  which  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  reap.  And  now,  Hercules,"  he  continued,  addressing  the 
still  prostrate  seaman,  ^  you  see  the  case  is  hopeless,  and  there  is 
but  one  way  of  effecting  your  liberty.  Write — here  are  the  ma- 
terials ;  command  that  Hectoi  be  restored,  without  stroke  or  stripe, 
for  of  God's  surety,  every  touch  of  the  whip  upon  the  back  of  my 
slave  shall  call  for  a  corresponding  dozen  upon  your  own.  Your 
seamen  shall  bear  the  despatch,  and  they  shall  return  with  the 
negro.  I  shall  place  a  watch,  and  if  more  than  these  leave  the 
vessel,  it  will  be  a  signal  which  shall  sound  your  death-warrant,  for 
that  moment,  of  God's  surety,  shall  you  hang.  Let  him  rise, 
Grimstead,  but  keep  his  sword,  and  tomahawk  him  if  he  stir." 

Chorley  saw  that  he  was  in  a  strait,  and  in  hands  no  ways  scrupu- 
lous. Satisfied  that  the  case  was  hopeless  on  other  terms,  he 
wrote  as  he  was  required.  Sullenly  affixing  the  signature,  he 
handed  it  fiercely  to  Harrison,  who  coolly  read  over  its  contents. 

'*  So  your  name  is  really  not  Hercules,  after  all,"  he  spoke 
with  his  usual  careless  manner — *^  but  Chorley  f " 

'*  Is  it  enough  ? "  sullenly  asked  the  seaman. 

"  Ay,  Bully-boy,  if  your  men  obey  it     T  shall  only  take  the 
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Hbertj  of  patting  a  small  additioa  to  the  paper,  apprising  them  of 
the  proepeot  in  reserve  for  yourself,  if  they  steer  awkwardly.  A 
little  hint  to  them,**  speaking  as  he  wrote,  "  of  new  arms  for  their 
captain — swinging  bough,  rope  pendant, — ^and  so  forth." 

In  an  hour  and  the  men  returned,  bringing  along  with  them  the 
subject  of  contention,  the  now  half  frantic  Hector.  Chorley  was 
instantly  released,  with  his  two  companions.  He  hurried  away 
with  scarce  a  word  to  the  pastor.  Swearing  vengeance  as  he 
went,  for  the  indignity  he  had  undergone,  and  the  disappointment, 
be  prepared  to  leave  the  dwelling  in  the  humour  to  do  mischief. 
Bnt  unarmed  as  he  was,  and  awed  by  the  superior  numbers  of 
Harrison,  he  was  compeUed,  perforce,  to  keep  his  wrath  in  reserve ; 
resolving  upon  a  double  reckoning  for  the  delay,  whenever  the* 
opportunity  should  offer  for  revenge.  Harrison  goaded  him  with 
words  of  new  annoyance  as  he  went — 

'^Keep  cool,  Hercules ;  this  attempt  to  kidnap  our  slaves  will 
tell  hardly  against  yon  when  going  round  Port  Royal  Island.  The 
battery  there  may  make  your  passage  uncomfortable." 

^You  shall  suffer  for  this,  young  one,  or  my  name^s  not ^ 

**  Hercules  I  well,  well — see  that  you  keep  a  close  reckoning,  for 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  Richard  Chorley  is  not  as  great  a  sea^hark 
as  Steed  Bennett  himself." 

The  seaman  started  fiercely,  as  the  speaker  thus  compared  him 
with  one  of  the  most  notorious  pirates  of  the  time  and  region,  but 
a  sense  of  caution  restrained  from  any  more  decided  expression  of 
his  anger.  With  a  single  word  to  the  pastor,  and  a  sullen 
repetition  of  a  general  threat  to  the  rest,  he  was  soon  in  his  lioat 
snd  upon  the  way  to  his  vesseL 


/ 
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**HaT«  a  k6«B  eya  awake— sleep  not,  bot  bell 
A  paiiloae  watch  lo-nigfht.    Tliare  Is  an 
8kall  ooBM,  will  try  tht  stoutaat  of  ye  aU." 


*^  I  BAT  it  again,  Captain  Harrisco — ^fortunate  is  it  for  n^aAldnd, 
fortunate  and  thrice  happy — Mr.  Matthews,  you  will  be  pleased  to 
respond  to  the  sentiment — thrice  fortunate,  I  say,  is  it  for  man- 
kind— Richard  Grimstead,  this  idea  is  one  highly  important  to 
your  class,  and  you  will  give  it  every  attention — thrice  fortunate 
for  mankind  that  there  are  some  spirits  in  the  world,  some  noble 
spirits,  whom  no  fear,  no  danger,  not  even  the  dread  of  death,  can 
discourage  or  deter  in  their  labours  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
Who  nobly  array  themselves  against  injustice,  who  lift  up  the 
banners  of  truth,  and,  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  love  of  their 
kindred,  who  yield  up  nothing  pf  man's  right  to  exaction  and 
tyranny,  but,  shouting  their  defiance  to  the  last,  fear  not  to  em- 
brace the  stake  of  martyrdom  in  the  perpetuation  of  an  immortal 
principle.    Yes,  captain — ^ 

The  audience  began  to  scatter. 

^  What, — will  you  not  hear  ? — Mr.  Matthews,  venerable  air, — 
Master  Grayson,  Master  Walter  Grayson,  I  say — and  you,  Richard 
Grimstead — will  nobody  hear  ? — thus  it  is, — the  blind  and  inasn- 
Bible  mass  I — they  take  the  safety  and  the  service,  but  forget  the 
benefactor.  It  is  enough  to  make  the  patriot  renounce  his  nature, 
and  leave  them  to  their  fkte." 

"  You  had  better  go  now,  doctor,  and  see  poor  Murray,  instead 
of  standing  here  making  speeches  about  nothing.  Talk  of  the 
good  of  the  people,  indeed,  and  leave  the  sick  man  without  physic 
till  this  time  of  day." 

^  You  are  right  in  that,  Master  Grayson,  though  scarcely  re- 
ipectfuL      It  concerns  the  popular  welfare,  certainly,  that  men 
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ihonld  not  fiill  victims  to  disease ;  but  you  must  understand. 
Master  Grayson,  that  even  to  this  broad  and  general  principle, 
there  are  some  obvious  exceptions.  One  may  and  must,  now  and 
then,  be  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  many — though  to  confess  a 
trathy  this  can  scarcely  be  an  admitted  principle,  if  such  a  sacrifice 
may  tend  In  any  way  to  affect  the  paramount  question  of  the 
iool^s  immortal  happiness  or  pain.  £  have  strong  doubts  whether 
a  maa  should  be  hung  at  all.  For,  if  it  happen  that  he  be  a  bad 
man,  to  hang  him  is  to  precipitate  him  into  that  awful  abiding 
place,  to  which  each  successive  generation  may  be  supposed  to 
have  contributed  in  liberal  proportion ;  and  if  he  should'  have 
seen  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  repented,  he  ceasen  to  be  a  bad 
man,  and  should  not  be  hung  at  all.  But,  poor  Murray,  as  you 
remind  me,  ought  to  be  physicked — these  cursed  fevers  hang  on  a 
man,  as  that  sooty-lipped  fellow  Grimstead  says,  in  a  speech,  un^ 
cooth  aa  himself,  like  *  death  to  a  dead  negro.'  The  only  God  to 
be  worshipped  in  this  region,  take  my  word  for  it,  Master  Grayson, 
is  that  heathen  God,  Mercury.  He  is  the  true  friend  of  the 
people,  and  as  such  I  worship  him.  Captain  Harrison — the  man 
is  deaf.  Ah,  Mr.  Matthews — deaf^  too  !  Farewell,  Master  Gray- 
son, or  do  you  ride  towards  Gibbons'  ?  He  turns  a  deaf  ear  also. 
Human  nature — ^human  nature  !     I  do  hate  to  ride  by  myself." 

And  with  these  words,  in  obvious  disisatisfiiction — ^for  Doctor 
Cooatantine  Maximilian  Nichols  was  no  longer  listened  to — he  kf; 
the  house  and  moved  off  to  the  wood  where  his  little  tacky  stood 
in  waiting.  By  this  time  the  foresters  generally  had  also  left  the 
old  pastor's  cottage.  Giving  them  instructions  to  meet  him  at  the 
Block  House,  Harrison  alone  lingered  behind  with  the  old  Puritan, 
to  whom  the  preceding  events  had  somehow  or  other  been  pro. 
dtictive  of  much  sore  disquietude.  He  had  shown  his  disappro- 
batioD  at  various  stages  of  their  occurrence ;  and  even  now,  when 
the  vestofation  of  Hector,  more  than  ever,  showed  the  propriety, 
or  policy  at  least,  of  the  course  which  had  been  pursued,  the  old 
man  seemed  still  to  maintain  a  decided  hostility  to  the  steps  which 
Harrison  had  taken  for  the  recovery  of  his  property.  Having 
ODoe  determined  against  the  individual  himself^  the  pastor  was  one 
'A  those  d(^ed  and  self-satisfied  persons  who  can  never  bring 
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themselves  to  the  dismissal  of  a  prejudice;  who  never  permit 
themselves  to  approve  of  any  thing  done  by  the  obnoxious  person, 
and  who  studiously  seek,  in  regard  to  him,  every  possible  oocasioii 
for  discontent  and  censure.  In  such  a  mood  he  addressed  Harri- 
son when  the  rest  had  departed : 

^'This  violence,  Master  Harrison,'^  said  he,  '*  might  do  in  a 
condition  of  war  and  civil  commotion ;  but  while  there  are  laws 
for  the  protection  of  the  people  and  for  the  punishment  of  the 
aggressor,  the  resort  to  measures  like  that  which  I  have  this  day 
witnessed,  I  bold  to  be  highly  indecorous  and  criminal.*' 

^^  Mr.  Matthews,  you  talk  of  laws,  as  if  that  pirate  fellow  could 
be  brought  to  justice  by  a  sherifil'* 

^*  And  why  should  he  not.  Master  Harnsou  T 

*^  My  good  sir,  for  the  very  best  reason  in  the  world,  if  you  will 
but  open  your  eyes,  and  take  off  some  few  of  the  scales  which  you 
seem  to  prefer  to  wear.  Because,  in  that  vessel,  carrying  guns, 
and  men  enough  to  serve  them,  be  could  safely  bid  defiance  to  all 
the  sherifib  you  could  muster.  Let  the  wind  but  serve,  and  he 
could  be  of^  carrying  you  along  with  him  if  he  thought  proper, 
and  at  this  moment  notliing  we  could  do  could  stop  him.  There 
is  no  defending  Port  Royal,  and  that  is  its  misfortune.  -You  must 
alwavs  call  the  force  from  Charleston  which  could  do  so,  and  at 
this  time  there  is  not  a  single  armed  vessel  in  that  port.  No,  sir 
— nothing  but  manoeuvring  now  for  that  fellow,  and  we  must 
manage  still  more  adroitly  before  we  get  our  own  terms  out  of 
him." 

"  Why,  sir— Where's  the  battery  at  Port  Royal  f" 

^  Pshaw,  Mr.  Matthews — a  mere  fly  in  the  face  of  the  wind. 
The  battery  at  Port  Royal,  indeed,  which  the  Spaniards  have  twice 
already  taken  at  noonday,  and  which  they  would  have  tumbled 
into  ruins,  but  for  Captain  Goilfrey  and  myself,  as  you  shouid 
remember — ^for  your  own  chance  of  escape,  and  that  of  your  family, 
was  narrow  enough.  A  good  wind,  sir,  would  carry  this  FUbuslier 
beyond  the  fort  before  three  guns  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
her." 

^  Well,  Master  Harrison,  even  if  this  be  the  case,  I  should  rather 
the  guilty  should  escape  than  that  self-constituted  judges  should 
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ttfee  into  their  own  hands  the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
law." 

**  Indeed,  Reverend  Sir,  but  you  are  too  mercifu]  by  half;  and 
Heotor,  if«he  beard  you  now,  would  hare  few  thanks  for  a  charity, 
which  would  pack  him  off  to  the  Cuba  plantations  for  the  benefit 
of  that  scoundrelly  pirate.  No,  no.  I  shall  always  hold  and 
recover  my  property  by  the  strong  arm,  when  other  means  are 
wanting.'' 

*^  And  pray,  sir,  what  security  have  the  people,  that  you,  unknown 
to  then  as  you  are,  may  not  employ  the  same  arm  to  do  them 
injustice,  while  proposing  justice  for  yourself?" 

**  That  is  what  Nichols  would  call  the  popular  argument,  and 
Ibr  which  he  would  give  you  thanks,  while  using  it  against  you.  f 
Butf  in  truth,  this  is  the  coil,  and  amounts  to  neither  more  nor  less  i 
than  this,  that  all  power  is  subject  to  abuse.     I  do  not  contend  for  \ 
the  regular  practice  of  that  which  I  only  employ  in  a  hist  necessity.  \ 
But,  of  this  enough.    I  am  in  no  mood  for  hair  splitting  and 
argning  about  trifling  irregularities,  when  the  chance  is  that  there 
are  fai  more  serious  difficulties  before  us.    There  is  a  subject^  Mr. 
Matthews,  much   more  important  to  yourself.     You   are   here, 
rending  on  the  borders  of  a  savage  nation,  with  an  interest  scarcely 
worth   your  consideration,  and   certainly  no  engrossing  object 
Your  purpose  is  the  good  of  those  around  you,  and  with  that  object 
you  suffer  privations  here,  to  which  your  family  are  not  much 
aecoatomed.    I  have  an  interest  in  your  welfare,  and — ^ 

The  lips  oi  the  pastor  curled  contemptuously  into  a  smile, 
Sarriscm  proceeded : 

"  I  understand  that  expression,  sir,  upon  your  face ;  and,  con- 
tenting myself  with  referring  you  for  a  commentary  upon  it  to  the 
nored  profession  of  your  pursuit,  I  freely  forgive  it"  The  pastor's 
cheek  grew  red,  while  the  other  continued ; — 

**You  are  here,  sir,  as  I  have  said,  upon  the  Indian  borders. 
There  is  little  real  affinity,  between  you.  The  entire  white  popula- 
tion thus  situated,  and  stretc^hing  for  thirty  miles  towards  the  coast 
in  this  direction,  does  not  exceed  nine  hundred,  men,  women,  and 
children.  You  live  remotely  from  each  other — ^there  is  but  little 
between  yon,  and,  bating  an  occasional  musket,  or  swonL 
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the  hatchet  and  the  knife  are  the  only  weapons  which  your  hoiMi 
generally  furnish.  The  Indians  are  fretful  and  becoming  inso- 
lent »'— 

"Let  ine  interrupt  you,  Master  Harrison.  I  have  no  fears! 
This  danger  of  Indian  war  is  always  the  cry  among  those  who  have 
popular  objects.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  Ycmaasees 
were  never  more  peaceable  than  at  this  moment" 

"  Pardon  me^  sir,  if  I  say  you  know  little  of  the  Indians,  and 
are  quite  too  guileless  yourself  to  comprehend  the  least  portion 
of  their  deceitful  character.  Are  you  aware,  sir,  of  the  iasurreo* 
tion  which  took  place  in  Pocota-ligo  last  night!'' 

•*  Insurrection  at  Pocota-ligo  ? — what  insurrection  f " 

"  The  chiefs  were  deposed  by  the  people,  and  by  this  time  are 
probably  destroyed,  for  selling  their  lands  yesterday  to  the  oom* 
missioners.** 

'^  Ah  I  I  could  have  said^the  why  and  the  wherefore,  without  your 
speech.  This  but  proves,  Captain  Harrison,  that  we  may,  if  we 
please,  provoke  them  by  our  persecutions  into  insurrections.  Why 
do  we  thus  seek  to  rob  them  of  their  lands  ?  When,  O  Father 
of  mercies,  when  shall  there  be  but  one  flock  of  all  classes  *and 
colours,  all  tribes  and  nations,  of  thy  people,  and  thy  blessed  Son^ 
our  Saviour,  the  good  and  guiding  shepherd  thereof!" 

"  The  prayer  is  a  just  one,  and  the  blesbing  desirable ;  bnl^ 
while  I  concur  with  your  sentiment,  I  am  not  willing  to  agree 
with  you  that  our  desire  to  procure  their  land  is  at  all  inconsistent 
with  the  prayer.  Until  they  shall  adopt  our  pursuits,  or  we  theirs, 
we  can  never  form  the  one  commumty  ToVwhich  y ouf*^pray€r  ia 
sent  up;  and  so  long  as  the  hunting  lands  are  abundant,  the 
seductions  of  that  mode  of  life  will  always  ba^e  the  approa<^  of 
'StXitization  among  the  Indians.  But  this  is  not  the  matter  between 
uTnbwr  YoutT  smile  of  contempt,  just  now,  when  I  spoke  of  my 
regard  for  your  family,  does  not  discourage  me  from  repeating  the 
profession.  I  esteem  your  £&mi]y,  and  ,a  yet  stronger  sentiment 
attaches  me  to  one  of  its  members.  Feeling  thus  towards  yon  and 
it,  and  convinced,  as  I  am,  that  there  is  danger  at  hand  from  the 
Indians,  I  entreat  that  you  will  remove  at  once  into  a  close  neigk- 
bonrhood  with  our  people.    Qo  to  Port  Royal,  wheve  th» 
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of  escape  to  Charleston  are  easy ; — or,  why  not  go  to  Charleston 
Itoelff'' 

**  And  see  your  family,'^  ooolly  sneered  the  pastor. 

**  It  will  be  yours  before  long,  and  you  will  probably  then  know 
all  the  members  thereof*  I  trust  they  will  be  such  as  neither  of 
OS  will  be  aahamed  oi,"  was  the  quiet  reply.  ^  But  let  not  yout 
displeasure  at  my  pretensions,  or  my  lack  of  family,  make  you 
indifferent  to  the  safety  of  your  own.  I  tell  you,  sir,  there  is  a 
near  and  great  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Indians." 

**I  apprehend  none.  Captain  Harrison.  The  Indians  have 
always  borne  themselves  peaceably  towards  me  and  towards  all 
the  settlers — towards  all  who  have  carried  them  the  words  of  peace. 
To  me  they  have  always  shown  kindness  and  a  respect  amounting 
almost  to  reverence.  They  have  listened  patiently  to  my  teachings, 
and  the  eyes  of  some  them,  under  the  blessed  influence  of  the 
Saviour,  have  been  opened  to  the  Hght.^' 

*^  Be  not  deceived,  Mr.  Matthews.  The  Indian  upon  whom  you 
would  most  rely,  would  be  the  very  first  to  strip  your  scalp  as  a 
choice  trimming  for  his  mocasin.  Be  advised,  sir — I  know  more 
of  this  people  than  yourself.  I  know  what  they  are  when  excited 
and  aroused ;  deception  with  them  is  the  legitimate  morality 
of  a  true  warrior.  Nor  will  they,  when  once  at  war,  discriminate 
between  the  good  neighbour,  like  yourself,  and  the  wild  borderer 
who  enoroaches  upon  their  hunting  grounds  and  carries  off  their 

*'  I  fear  not)  sir — I  know  all  the  chiefs,  and  feel  just  as  secure 
here,  guarded  by  the  watchful  Providence,  as  I  possibly  could  do 
in  the  crowded  city,  fenced  in  by  mightiest  walls." 

"  This  confidence  is  rashness,  sir,  since  it  rejects  a  precaution 
which  can  do  no  harm,  and  offers  but  little  inconvenience.  Where 
is  the  necessity  for  your  remaining  here,  where  there  is  so  little  to 
attract,  and  so  few  ties  to  bind  ?  Leave  the  spot,  sir,  at  least  until 
the  storm  is  over-blown  which  I  now  see  impending." 

**  You  are  prophetic,  Master  Harrison,  but  as  I  see  no  storm 
impending,  you  will  suffer  me  to  remain.  You  seem  also  to  forget 
that,  in  remaining  in  this  region,  which  you  say  has  few  ties  fof 
Die  and  mine,  I  am  complying  with  a  solemn  duty,  undertaken  ia 

7* 
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cool  deliberation^  and  which  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  aroid.  I  am 
here,  as  you  know,  the  agent  of  a  noble  Christian  charity  of 
England,  as  a  missionary  to  the  heathen.*' 

'^Be'it  so ;  but  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  your  duty  in 
leaving  the  spot  for  a  season.  Here,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  von 
could  pursue  no  such  mission.     Leave  it,  if  for  a  season  only.'* 

^  Master  Harrison,  once  for  all,  permit  me  to  choose  for  myself, 
not  only  where  to  live,  but  who  shall  be  my  adviser  and  com- 
panion. I  owe  you  thanks  for  your  professed  interest  in  me  and 
mine  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  there  is  but  little  delicacy  in  thus  giving 
us  your  presence,  when  my  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  my  daughter 
and  your  claim  have  been  so  clearly  expressed.  The  violence  of 
your  course  to-day,  sir,  let  me  add,  is  enou^  to  streng^then  my 
previous  determination  on  that  subject 

^  Your  determination,  Mr.  Matthews,  seems  fixed,  indeed,  to  be 
wrong-headed  and  obstinate.  You  have  dwelt  greatly  upon  my 
violence  to  this  sea-bear ;  and  yet,  or  I  greatly  mistake  my  man, 
you  will  come  to  wish  it  had  been  greater.  But,  ask  your  own 
good  sense  whether  that  violence  exceeded  in  degree  the  amount 
necessary  to  secure  the  restoration  of  my  slave  f  I  did  only  what 
T  thought  essential  to  that  end,  though  something  provoked  to 
more.  But  this  aside.  If  you  will  not  hear  counsel,  and  deter- 
mine to  remain  in  this  place,  at  least  let  me  implore  you  to  observe 
every  precaution,  and  be  ready  to  resort  to  the  Block  House  with 
the  first  alarm.  Be  ready  in  your  defence,  and  keep  a  carefiil 
watch.  Let  your  nightbolts  be  well  shot.  I  too,  sir,  will  be 
something  watchful  for  you.  I  cannot  think  of  letting  you  sacri- 
Ice,  by  your  ill-judged  obstinacy,  one,  dear  enough  to  me,  at  least, 
to  make  me  bear  with  the  discourtesies  which  come  with  such  an 
ill  grace  from  her  sire." 

Thus  speaking,  Harrison  left  the  cottage  abruptly,  leaving  the 
old  gentleman  standing, — angry  enough  still,  but  still  somewhal 
dissatisfied  with  his  own  conduct, — ^in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
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**  Tlioa  kilFtt  me  witii  a  word  when  thon  dort  wj 
She  loT««4iim.  Bett«r  thou  hiidtt  •Imin  me  fint ; 
than  hadit  mH  half  w  wrong'd  me  tbea  m  bow.** 

HsoTOR  met  his  master  at  the  door  of  the  cottage  with  tidings 
from  the  daughter  which  somewhat  compensated  for  the  harsh 
treatment  of  the  father.  She  had  consented  to  their  meeting  that 
afternoon  in  the  old  grove  of  oaks,  well-known  even  to  this  day 
in  that  neighbourhood,  for  its  depth  and  beauty  of  shadow,  and 
its  sweet  fitness  for  all  the  purposes  of  love.  Somewhat  more 
aatufied,  therefore,  he  took  his  way  to  the  Block  House,  where  the 
foresters  awaited  him. 

They  met  in  consultation,  and  the  duties  before  Harrison  were 

manifold.    He  told  the  party  around  him  all  that  it  was  necessary 

they  should  know,  in  order  to  ensure  proper  precautions ;  and, 

having  persuaded  them  of  the  necessity  of  this  labour,  be  found 

no  difficulty  in  procuring  their  aid  in  putting  the  Block  House 

in  better  trim  for  the  reception  of  the  enemy.    To  do  this,  they 

went  over  the  &brio  together.     The  pickets  forming  an  area  or 

yard  on  two  of  its  sides,  having  been  made  of  the  resinous  pine 

of  the  country,  were  generally  in  good  preservation.    The  gate 

seouring  the  entrance  was  gone,  however,  and  called  for  immediate 

attention.    The  door  of  the  Block  House  itself— for  it  Lad  but 

one — had  also  been  taken  away,  and  the  necessity  was  equally 

great  of  its  restoration.    The  lower  story  of  the  fortress  consisted 

of  but  a  single  apartment,  in  which  no  repairs  were  needed.     The 

upper  story  was  divided  into  rooms,  and  reached  by  a  ladder—  a 

imgle  ladder  serving  the  several  divisions,  and  transferable  to  each 

place  of  access  when  the  ascent  was  desirable.    One  of  these 

Apartments,  built  more  securely  than  the  other,  and  pierced  with  a 

lingie  small  window,  had  been  meant  as  the  retreat  of  the  women 
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and  children,  and  was  now  in  the  possession  of  Granger,  the  trader, 
and  his  wife.  His  small  stock  in  trade,  his  furs,  blankets,  knives, 
beads,  hatchets,  etc.,  were  strewn  conifusedly  over  the  clapboard 
floor.  These  were  the  articles  most  wanted  by  the  Indians.  Fire- 
arms it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  English  to  keep  from  them  as 
much  as  possible.  Still,  the  intercourse  between  them  had  been 
such  that  this  policy  was  not  always  adhered  to.  Many  of  their 
principal  persons  had  contrived  to  procure  them,  either  from  the 
English  tradesmen  themselves,  or  from  the  Spaniards  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, with  whom  of  late  the  Yemassees  had  grown  exceedingly 
intimate;  and  though^  from  their  infrequent  use,  not  perfect 
masters  of  the  weapon,  they  were  still  sufficiently  familiar  with  it 
to  increase  the  odds  already  in  their  favour  on  the  score  of  num- 
bers. Apart  from  this,  the  musket  is  but  little,  if  any  thing, 
superior  to  the  bow  and  arrow  in  the  American  forests.  It  in- 
spires with  more  terror,  and  is  therefore  more  useful ;  but  it  is  not 
a  whit  more  fatal  Once  discharged,  the  musket  is  of  little  avaiL 
The  Indian  then  rushes  forward,  and  the  bayonet  becomes  inno- 
cuous, for  the  striking  and  sure  distance  for  the  tomahawk  in  his 
hands  is  beyond  the  reach  of  its  thrust  The  tomahawk,  with 
little  practice,  in  any  hand,  can  inflict  a  severe  if  not  a  fatal  wound 
at  twelve  paces,  and  beyond  the  ordinary  pistol  certainty  of  that 
period.  As  long  as  his  quiver  lasts — containing  twelve  to  twenty 
arrows — ^the  bow  in  the  close  woods  Is  superior  to  the  musket  in 
the  grasp  of  the  Indian,  requiring  only  the  little  time  necessary 
after  the  discharge  of  one,  in  flxing  another  arrow  upon  the  elastic 
sinew.  The  musket  too,  in  the  hands  of  the  Englishman,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  practice,  is  a  sightless  weapon.  He  fires  in  line,  and 
without  aim.  The  Anglo-American,  therefore,  has  generally 
adopted  the  rifle.  The  eye  of  the  Indian  regulates  every  shaft 
from  his  bow  with  a  rapidity  given  him  by  repeated  and  hourly 
practice  from  his  childhood,  and  he  learns  to  take  the  same  aim 
at  his  enemy  which  he  would  take  at  the  smallest  bird  among  his 
forests.     But  to  return. 

Harrison,  with  Grimstead,  the  smith,  Grayson,  Granger,  and  the 
rest,  looked  carefully  to  all  the  defences  of  the  fortress.  He 
employed  them  generally  in  the  repairs  considered  neoesaary,  nor 


withheld  his  own  efforts  in  restoring  the  broken  timber  or  the 

msoned  shutter.     The  tools  of  the  carpenter  were  as  familiar  as 

the  wea])on  of  warfare,  to  the  hand  of  the  American  woodsman, 

and  the  aid  of  the  smith  soon  put  things  in  train  for  a  stout  defence 

of  the  &bric,  in  the  event  of  any  necessity.     This  having  been 

done,  the  whole  party  assembled  in  Gbranger's  apartment  to  partake 

of  the  frugal  meal  which  the  hands  of  the  trader^s  wife  had  pre- 

psred  for  thenL     We  have  seen  the  bold  step  taken  by  this  woman 

in  delivering  up  to  the  Temassees  the  treaty  which  conveyed  their 

lands  to  the  Carolinians,  by  which,  though  she  had  risked  the 

displeasure  of  Sir  Edmund  Bellinger,  whom  th^  point  of  honour 

woald  have  rendered  obstinate,  she  had  certain. y  saved  the  lives 

of  the  party.    She  was  a  tall,  masculine,  and  well-made  woman  ; 

of  a  sanguine  Complexion,  with  deeply  sunken,  dark  eyes,  hair 

black  as  a  coal  and  cut  short  like  Uiat  of  a  man.     There  was  a 

stern  something  in  her  glance  which  repelled ;  and  though  gentle 

and  even  humble  in  her  usual  speech,  there  were  moments  when 

her  tone  was  that  of  reckless  defiance,  and  when  her  manner  was 

any  thing  but  conciliatory.     Her  look  was   always  grave,  even 

sombre,  and  no  one  saw  her  smile.     She  thus  preserved  her  own 

and  commanded  the  respect  of  others,  in  a  sphere  of  life  to  which 

respect,  or  in  very  moderate  degree,  is  not  often  conceded ;  and 

though  now  she  did  not  sit  at  the  board  upon  which  the  humble 

meal  had  been  placed,  her  presence  restraaned  the  idle  remark 

which  the  wild  life  of  most  of  those  assembled  around  it,  would  be 

well  apt  to  instigate  and  occasion.     At  dinner.  Hector  was  examined 

as  to  his  detention  on  board  of  the  schooner.     He  told  the  story 

of  his  capture  as  already  given,  and,  though  the  poor  fellow  had 

in  reality  heard  nothing,  or  very  little,  of  the  conversation  between 

the  sailor  and  the  Indians,  yet  the  clear  narrative  which  he  gave, 

descriptive  of  the  free  intercourse  between  the  parties,  and  the 

presence  of  the  belt  of  wampum,  were  proofs  strong  lis  holy  writ ; 

— conclusive,  certainly,  to  the  mind  of  Harrison,  of  the  suspicion 

he  dready  entertained. 

''And  what  of  ihe  schooner^-what  did  you  see  there,  Hector f 

''Gun,  maussa!  big  gun,  little  gun — long  sword,  little  swoid, 

md  hatchets  plenty  for  Injins." 
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"What  sort  of  men  r 

"  Ebeiy  sort,  maussa ;  English,  Dutch,  French  Spanish, — «igij 
little  men  wid  big  whisker,  and  long  blade  hair,  and  face  nebbet 
tee  water." 

This  was  information  enough ;  and,  after  some  further  delibdra- 
tions,  the  parties  separated,  each  in  the  performance  of  some  datj 
which,  by  previous  arrangement,  had  been  assigned  him.  An  hour 
after  the  separation,  and  Walter  Grayson  airived  at  the  landing 
upon  the  river,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  cottage  where  he 
lived,  in  time  to  see  his  brother,  who  was  just  about  to  put  off 
with  several  bundles  of  skins  in  a  small  boat  towards  the  vessel  of 
the  supposed  Indian  trader.  The  manner  of  the  latter  was  ocrfd, 
and  his  tone  rather  stem  and  ungradous. 

"  I  have  waited  for  you  some  hours,  Walter  Grayson,''  said  he, 
standing  upon  the  banks,  and  throwing  a  bundle  into  the  bottom 
of  the  boat 

"  I  could  come  no  sooner,  Hugh ;  I  have  been  busy  in  assisting 
the  captain," 

**  The  captain — ^will  you  never  be  a  freeman,  Walter — will  you 
always  be  a  water-carrier  for  a  master  ?  Why  do  you  seek  and 
serve  this  swaggerer,  as  if  you  had  lost  every  jot  of  manly  inde- 
pendence f" 

"  Not  so  sharp,  Hugh, — and,  my  very  good  younger  brother — 
\^        not  so  &8t    I  have  not  served  him,  more  than  I  have  served  yon 
^^    and  all  of  us,  by  what  I  have  done  Uiis  morning." 

^v  Hr  then  went  on  to  tell  his  brother  of  the  occurrences  of  the 
aS^»  The  other  seemed  much  astonished,  and  there  was  something 
of  cl^agrin  manifest  in  his  astonishment — so  much  so  indeed,  that 
Walter  could  not  help  asking  him  if  he  r^retted  that  Harrison 
should  get  his  slave  again. 

"  Nofc— not  so,  brother, — but  the  truth  is,  I  was  about  to  take  my 
skins  to  this  same  trader  for  sale  and  barter,  and  my  purpose  is 
somethingsStaggered  by  your  intelligence." 

**  Well,  I  don't  know  but  it  should  stagger  you ;  and  I  certainly 
shouldn't  advise  you  to  proceed  on  such  a  business ; — ^for  the  man 
who  comes  to  smuggle  and  kidnap  will  scarcely  heed  smaller 
matters  of  trade." 
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**  I  must  go,  however,  and  try  him.  I  want  every  thing,  even 
powder  and  lead." 

'^  Well,  that's  a  good  want  with  you,  Hugh,  for  if  you  had  none, 
you'd  be  better  willing  to  work  at  home." 

"i  will  not  go  into  the  field," — said  the  other,  haughtily  and 
impatiently.  **It  will  do  for  you,  to  take  the  mule's  labour,  who 
are  so  willing  to  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  every  swaggering 
upstart;  but  I  will  not  No !  Let  me  rather  go  with  the  Indians, 
and  take  up  with  them,  and  dress  in  their  skins,  and  disfigure 
myself  with  their  savage  paint ;  but  I  will  neither  dig  nor  hew 
when  I  can  do  otherwise." 

"•  Ay,  when  you  can  do  otherwise,  Hugh  Grayson — ^I  am  willing. 
But  do  not  deceive  yourself,  young  brother  of  mine.  I  know,  if 
you  do  not,  why  the  labours  of  the  field,  which  I  must  go  through 
with,  are  your  dislike.  I  know  why  you  will  rather  drive  the  woods, 
day  after  day,  in  the  Indian  fashion,  along  with  Chiparee  or 
Occonestoga  and  with  no  better  company,  for,  now  and  then,  a 
poor  buck  or  doe,  in  preference  to  more  regular  employment  and 
a  more  certain  subsistence." 

"  And  why  is  it  then,  Walter  ? — let  me  have  the  benefit  of  your 
knowledge." 

^  Ay,  I  know,  and  so  do  you,  Hugh ;  and  shame,  I  say,  on  the 
false  pride  which  regards  the  toil  of  your  own  father,  and  the 
labours  of  your  own  brother,  as  degrading.  Ay,  you  blush,  and 
well  you  may,  Hugh  (rrayson.  It  is  the  truth — a  truth  I  have 
never  spoken  in  your  ears  before,  and  should  not  have  spoken  now, 
but  for  the  freedom  and  frequency  with  which  you,  my  younger 
brother,  and  for  whom  I  have  toiled  when  he  could  not  toil  for 
himself,  presume  to  speak  of  my  conduct  as  slavish.  Now, 
examine  your  own,  and  know  that  as  I  am  independent,  I  am  not 
slavish ;  you  can  tell  for  yourself  whether  you  owe  as  little  to  me, 
as  I  to  you  and  to  all  other  persons.  When  you  have  answered  this 
question,  Hugh,  you  can  find  a  better  application  than  you  have 
yet  made  of  that  same  word  *  slave.' " 

The  cheek  of  the  hearer  grew  pale  and  crimson,  alternately,  at 
th<^  reproach  of  the  speaker,  whose  eye  watched  him  with  not  a 
little  of  that  sternness  of  glance,  which  heretofore  had  filled  hi» 
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owD.  At  one  moment  the  oollected  fury  of  his  lock  seemed  tc 
threaten  violence,  but,  as  if  consideration  came  op{K>rtunely,  ha 
turned  aside,  and  after  a  few  monienta'  pause,  replied  in  a  thick 
broken  tone  of  voice : — 

'*You  have  said  well,  my  elder  brother  and  my  better.  Your 
reproach  is  just — ^I  am  a  dependant — a  beggar — one  who  should 
acknowledge,  if  he  has  nut  craved  for,  charity.  I  say  it — and  I 
feel  it,  and  the  sooner  I  requite  the  obligation  the  better.  I  will 
go  to  this  trader,  and  sell  my  skins  if  I  can,  kidnapper  or  pirate 
though  he  be.  I  will  go  to  him,  and  beg  him  to  buy,  which  I 
might  not  have  done  but  for  your  speech.  You  have  said  harshly, 
Walter  Grayson,  very  harshly,  but  truly,  and — ^I  thank  you,  I 
thank  you,  believe  me — I  thank  you  for  the  lesson.*^ 

As  he  moved  away,  the  elder  brother  turned  quick  upon  him, 
and  with  an  ebullition  of  feeling  which  did  not  impair  his  manli- 
ness, he  grappled  his  hand — 

"'  Hugh,  boy,  I  was  harsh  and  foolish,  but  you  drove  me  to  it, 
I  love  you,  brother — ^love  you  as  if  you  were  my  own  son,  and  do 
not  repent  me  of  any  thing  I  have  done  for  you ;  which,  were  it 
to  be  done  over  again,  I  should  rejoice  to  do.  But  when  you 
speak  in  such  harsh  language  of  men  whom  you  know  I  love,  you 
provoke  me,  particularly  when  I  see  and  know  that  you  do  them 
injustice.     Now,  Captain  Harrison,  let  me  tell  you — " 

"I  would  not  hear,  Walter — ^nothing,  I  pray  you,  of  that 
man!'' 

"  And  why  not  f — Ah,  Hughey,  put  down  this  bad  spirit — this 
impatient  spirit,  which  will  not  let  you  sleep ;  for  even  in  your 
sleep  it  speaks  out,  and  I  have  heard  it.'' 

**  Ha  r  and  the  other  started,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  arm  of 
his  brother — ^*'  thou  hast  heard  what  ?" 

"  What  I  will  not  say — not  even  to  you  ! — but  enough,  Hugh, 
to  satisfy  me,  that  your  dislike  to  Harrison  springs  from  an  un- 
becoming feeling." 

«  Name  it" 

*^  Jealousy ! — ^I  have  already  hinted  as  much,  and  now  I  tel) 
you  that  your  love  for  Bess  Matthews,  and  her  love  for  him,  arc 
th^  cause  of  your  hate  to  Harrison." 
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**  You  think  the  loves  him  i^  was  the  broken  and  huskily 
ottered  inquiry. 

**  I  do^  Hugh — ^honestly  I  believe  it." 

And  as  the  elder  brother  replied,  the  other  dashed  down  his 
hand,  which,  on  putting  the  question,  he  had  taken,  and  nvhed 
off,  with  a  feeling  of  desperation,  in  the  direction  of  the  boat.  In 
a  moment,  seated  centrally  within  it,  he  had  left  the  banks ;  and 
a  litUe  flap  oar  was  plied  from  hand  to  hand  with  a  rapidity  and 
▼igoar  more  than  half  derived  from  the  violent  boiling  of  the 
feverish  blood  within  his  veins.  With  a  gaze  of  sad  Hympathy 
and  of  genuine  feeling,  Walter  Grayson  surveyed  his  progress  for 
a  while,  then  turned  away  to  the  cottage  and  to  other  occupations. 

In  a  little  while,  the  younger  brother,  with  his  small  cargo, 
approached  the  vessel,  and  was  instantly  hailed  by  a  graft'  voice 
from  within. 

"  Throw  me  a  rope,"  was  the  cry  of  Grayson. 

"  For  what — what  the  devil  should  make  us  throw  you  a  rope  f 
who  are  you — what  do  you  want  ?"  was  the  reply.  The  speaker 
who  was  no  other  than  our  old  acquaintance,  Ghorley,  showed 
himself  at  the  same  moment,  and  looked  out  upon  the  visitor. 

^  You  buy  furs  and  skins,  captain — I  have  both,  and  here  is  a 
bag  of  amber,  fresh  gathered,  and  the  drops  are  large.*  I  want 
powder  for  them,  and  shot — and  some  knives  and  hatchets." 

^  You  get  none  from  me,  blast  me." 

'^What,  wherefore  are  you  here,  if  not  for  trade?"  was  the 
involuntary  question  of  Grayson.  The  seaman,  still  desirous  of 
preserving  appearances  as  much  as  possible,  found  it  necessary  to 
control  his  mood,  which  the  circumstances  of  the  morning  were 
not  altogether  calculated  to  soften  greatly.  He  replied  therefore 
evasively. 

* 
*  Amber,  in  Carolina,  was  supposed  to  exist  in  such  quantities,  at  an 
ssriy  period  in  its  history,  that  among  the  laws  and  constitution  made  hj 
the  celebrated  John  Locke  for  the  Province,  we  find  one,  regulating  its 
distribution  among  the  eight  lords  proprietors.  At  present  we  have  no 
eridence  of  its  fruitfulnese  in  that  quarter,  and  the  probability  is,  that  in 
the  Mnguine  spirit  of  the  time,  the  notion  was  entertained  from  the  few 
ipeeimens  iccasionally  found  and  worn  by  the  Indians. 
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*'Ajr,  to  be  sare  I  oome  for  trade,  but  can^t  you  wait  (ill  I 
haul  up  to-  the  landing?  I  am  afraid  there's  not  water  enough 
for  me  to  do  so  now,  for  the  stream  shoals  here,  as  I  can  tell  by 
my  soundings,  too  greatly  for  the  risk ;  but  to-morrow — come  to- 
morrow, and  ril  trade  with  you  for  such  things  as  you  want** 

**  And  whether  you  hau  to  the  landing  or  not,  why  not  trade 
on  board  to-day  ?  Let  me  bring  my  skins  up  ;  throw  me  a  rope, 
and  we  shall  soon  trade.  I  want  but  few  things,  and  they  will 
require  no  long  search ;  yoi.  can  easily  say  if  you  have  them." 

But  this  was  pressing  the  point  too  far  upon  Chorley's  good- 
nature. The  seaman  swore  indignantly  at  the  pertinacity  of  his 
visitor,  and  pouring  forth  a  broadside  of  oaths,  bade  him  tack 
ship  and  trouble  him  no  longer. 

'^  Be  off  now,  freshwater,  and  wait  my  time  for  trading.  If  you 
bother  me  before  I'm  ready,  Fll  send  you  more  lead  than  you're 
able  to  pay  for,  and  put  it  where  you'll  never  look  for  it.  Put 
about,  in  a  jiffy,  or  you'll  never  catch  stays  again.  Ofi^  I  say,  or 
I'll  send  a  shot  through  your  ffgure-head  that  shall  spoil  your 
beauty  for  ever." 

Grayson  was  naturally  surprised  at  this  treatment,  and  his  fferoe 
spirit  felt  very  much  like  a  leap  at  the  throat  of  the  ruffian  cap- 
tain. But  prudence  taught  him  forbearance,  in  act  at  least.  He 
was  not  sparing  of  his  words,  which  were  as  haughty  and  insolent 
as  he  could  make  them.  But  Chorley  could  beat  him  easily  at 
such  weapons,  and  the  young  man  was  soon  content  to  give  up 
the  contest  Sternly  and  sadly,  and  with  the  utmost  deliberation, 
paddling  himself  round  with  a  disappointed  hearty  he  made  once 
more  for  the  cottage  landing. 
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TIm  haBtan  are  apon  th«6— keep  thy  peoe, 
Nor  &]|er,  leet  the  enrow  etrike  tbj  faieck» 
▲ad  the  foe  tiample  on  thj  jnroetTftte  fonn  " 

It  was  about  noon  of  the  same  day,  when  the  son  of  Sanutee, 
the  outcast  and  exiled  Occonestoga,  escaping  from  his  father's 
assault  and  flying  from  the  place  of  council  as  already  narrated, 
appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  river  nearly  opposite  the  denser  settle- 
ment of  the  whites,  and  several  miles  below  Pocota-ligo.    But  the 
avenger  had  followed  hard  upon  his  footsteps,  and  the  fugitive  had 
suffered  terribly  in  his  flight.     His  whole  appearance  was  that  of 
the  extremest  wretchedness.     His  dress  was  torn  by  the  thorns  of 
many  a  thicket  in  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  crawl  for  shelter. 
His  skin  was  lacerated,  and  the  brakes  and  creeks  through  which 
he  had  been  compelled  to  plough  and  plunge,  had  left  the  tribute 
of  their  mud  and  mire  on  every  inch  of  his  person.    Nor  had  the 
trials  of  his  mind  been  less.     Previous  drunkenness,  the  want  of 
food,  and  extreme  fatigue  (for,  circuitously  doubling  from  his  pur- 
suers, he  had  run  nearly  the  whole  night,  scarcely .  able  to  rest  for 
a  moment),  contributed  duly  to  the  miserable  figure  which  he  made. 
His  eyes  were  swollen,  his  cheeks  sunken,  and  there  was  a  wo- 
begone  feebleness  and  utter  desolateness  about  his  whole  appear- 
ance.   He  had  been  completely  sobered  by  the  hunt  made  after 
him ;  and  the  instinct  of  life,  for  he  knew  nothing  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  doom  in  reserve  for  him,  had  effectually  called  all  his 
faeulties  into  exercise. 

When  hurried  from  the  council-house  by  Sir  Edmund  Bellinger, 
to  save  him  from  the  anger  of  his  father,  he  had  takfen  the  way, 
under  a  filial  and  natural  influence,  to  the  lodge  of  Matiwan.  And 
she  cheered  and  would  have  cherished  him,  could  that  have  been 
done  consistently  with  her  duty  to  her  lord.  Wluit  she  could  do, 
however,  she  did ;   and,  though  deeply  sorrowing  over  his  proa* 
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tituted  manhood,  she  CQuld  not,  at  the  same  time,  forget  that  he 
was  her  son.  But  in  her  cabin  he  was  not  permitted  to  linger 
long.  Watchful  for  the  return  of  Sanutee,  Matiwan  was  soon 
apprised  of  the  approach  of  the  pursuers.  The  people,  collected 
to  avenge  themselves  upon  the  chiefs,  were  not  likelj  to  suffer  the 
escape  of  one,  who,  like  Occonestoga,  had  done  so  much  to  subject 
them,  as  they  thought,  to  the  dominion  of  the  English.  A  party 
of  them,  accordingly,  hearing  of  his  flight,  and  readily  conceiving 
its  direction,  took  the  same  route ;  and,  but  for  the  mother^s 
watchfulness,  he  had  then  shared  the  doom  of  the  other  chie& 
But  she  heard  their  coming  and  sent  him  on  his  way ;  not  so  soon, 
however,  as  to  make  his  start  in  advance  of  them  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance  to  his  flight.  They  were  close  upon  his  heels, 
and  when  he  cowered  silently  in  the  brake,  they  look  their  way 
directly  beside  him.  When  he  lay  stretched  along,  under  the 
cover  of  the  £Eillen  tree,  they  stepped  over  his  body,  and  when, 
seeking  a  beaten  path  in  his  tortuous  course,  he  dared  to  look 
around  him,  the  waving  pine  torches  which  they  carried  flamed 
before  his.  eyes. — 

"'  I  will  burn  feathers,  thou  shalt  have  arrows,  Opitchi-Manneyto. 
Be  not  wrath  with  the  young  chief  of  Yemassee.  Make  the  eyes 
blind  that  hunt  after  him  for  blood.  Thou  shalt  have  arrows  and 
feathers,  Opitchi-Manneyto— a  bright  fire  of  arrows  and  feathers  T* 

Thus,  as  he  lay  beneath  the  branches  of  a  fallen  tree,  around 
which  his  pursuers  were  winding,  the  young  warrior  uttered  the 
common  form  of  deprecation  and  prayer  to  the  evil  deity  of 
his  people,  in  the  language  of  the  nation.  But  he  did  not 
despair,  though  he  prayed.  Though  now  frequently  drunk  and 
extremely  dissolute,  Ococuiestoga  had  been  a  gallant  «iid  very 
skilfol  partisan  even  in  the  estimation  of  the  Indians.  He  bad 
been  one  of  the  most  promising  of  all  their  youth,  wiien  first 
made  a  chief^  after  a  great  battle  with  the  Savannahs,  against 
whom  he  distinguished  himself.  This  exceeding  promise  at 
the  outset  of  bis  career,  rendered  the  mortification  of  his  sub- 
sequent fall  more  exquisitely  painful  to  Sanutee,  who  was  a 
proud  and  ambitious  man.  Nor  was  Occonestoga  himself  utterly 
imensible  to  his^'Segi^alion.    When  sober,  his  hamiliation  and 
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fthanae  were  scarcely  less  poignant  than  that  of  his  father ;  but, 
vnhappily,  the  seduction  of  strong  drink  he  had  never  been  able 
to  wiUistand.     He  was  easily  persuaded,  and  as  easily  overcome. 
He   had  thus  gone   on  for  some   time ;   and,  sei^king  the  fiery 
poison  only,  he  was  almost  in  daily  communication  with  the  lower 
ciassea  of  the  white  settlers,  from  whom  alone  liquor  could  be 
obtained.     For  this  vile  reward  he  had  condescended  to  the  per- 
formance of  various  services  for  these  people— -offices  which  were 
held  to  be  degrading  by  his  own ;  and  so  much  had  he  been  dis- 
credited among  the  latter,  that  but  for  his  father's  great  inflttence, 
which  necessarily  restrained  the  popular  feeling  on  the  subject  of 
the  ton's  conduct,  he  had  long  since  been  thrust  from  any  consi- 
deration or  authority  among  them.     Originally  he  had  been  highly 
popular.     His  courage  had  been  greatly  admired,  and  admirably 
consorted  with  the  strength  and  beauty  of  his  person.     Even  now, 
bloated  and  blasted  as  he  was,  there  was  something  highly  pre- 
possessing in  his  general  appearance.     He  was  tall  and  graceful, 
broad  and  full  across  the  breast,  and  straight  as  an  arrow.    But  the 
Bonl  was  debased  within  him  ;   and  there  were  moments  when  he 
felt  all  his  wretched  humiliations — moments  when  he  felt  how 
much  better  it  wduld  be  to  strike  the  knife  to  his  own  heart,  and 
lose  the  deadly  and  degrading  consciousness  which  made  him 
ashamed  to  meet  the  gase  of  his  people.    Even  now,  as  he  emerges 
from  the  morass,  having  thrown  off  his  pursuers,  the  criminal  pur- 
pose besets  him.     You  see  it  in  his  face,  his  eye — ^yoii  see  it  in  the 
swift,  harried  clutch  of  the  knife,  and  the  glance  upward  and  around 
him.    But  snch  thoughts  and  purposes  usually  linger  for  a  moment 
only.    Baf9ed  then,  they  depart  as  suddenly  as  they  come.    Occo- 
nestoga  threw  off  his  desperate  purpose,  as  he  had  thrown  off  his 
pursuers.    Once  more  he  went,  pressing  rapidly  forward,  while  the 
hunters  were  baffled  in  rounding  a  dense  brake  through  which  he  had 
dared  to  go.    He  was  beyond  them,  but  they  were  between  him  and 
the  river;  and  his  course  was  bent  for  the  settlements  of  the  whites 
—the  only  course  in  which  he  hoped  for  safety.    Day  came,  and  he 
thought  himself  safe;  but  he  was  roused  by  the  hunting  cries  of 
aew  pnrsuers.    He  almost  despairs.    His  flight  had  taken  him  com- 
pktely  out  of  his  contemnlated  route.    To  recover  tad  regain  it  is 
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now  his  object  Boldly  striking  across  the  path  of  his  hunters,  Oooo 
nestoga  darted  along  the  bed  of  a  branch  which  ran  parallel  with 
the  course  he  aimed  to  take.  He  lay  still  as  the  enemy  approached 
— he  heard  their  retreating  footsteps,  and  again  he  set  forwaixL 
But  the  ear  and  sense  of  the  Indian  are  as  keen  as  his  own  arrow, 
and  the  pursuers  were  not  long  misled.  They  retrieved  their  errors 
and  turned  with  the  fugitive ;  but  the  instinct  of  preservation  was 
still  active,  and  momentary  success  gave  him  a  new  stimulant  to 
exertion.  At  length,  when  almost  despairing  and  exhausted,  hia 
eyes  beheld,  and  his  feet  gained,  the  bank  of  the  river,  still  ahead 
of  his  enemy ;  and  grateful,  but  exhausted,  he  lay  for  a  &w 
moments  stretched  upon  the  sands,  and  gazing  upon  the  quiet 
waters  before  him. 

He  was  not  long  suffered  to  remain  in  peace.  A  shout  arrested 
his  attention,  and  he  started  to  his  feet  to  behold  two  of  his  pur* 
suers  emerging  at  a  little  distance  from  the  forest  This  spectacle 
completed  his  misery.  Exhaustion  had  utterly  subdued  his  soul. 
He  felt,  once  more,  that  death  would  be  far  preferable  to  the  de* 
graded  and  outcast  life  which  he  led — doomed  and  pursued  for  ever 
by  his  own  people — and  rising  to  his  feet,  in  the  moment  of  his 
despair,  he  threw  open  the  folds  of  his  hunting  shirt,  and  placing 
his  hand  upon  his  breast,  cried  out  to  them  to  shoot  But  the 
bow  was  unlifted,  the  arrow  undrawn,  and  to  his  surprise  the  men 
who  had  pursued  him  as  he  thought  for  his  blood,  now  refused 
what  they  had  desired.  They  increased  their  efforts  to  take,  but 
not  to  destroy  him.  The  circumstance  surprised  him ;  and  with 
a  renewal  of  his  thought  came  a  renewed  disposition  to  escape. 
Without  further  word,  and  with  the  instantaneous  action  of  his 
reason,  he  plunged  forward  into  the  river,  and  diving  down  like 
an  otter,  reserved  his  breath  until,  arising,  he  lay  in  the  very  centre 
of  tlie  stream.  But  he  arose  enfeebled  and  overcome — the  feeling 
of  despair  grew  with  his  weakness,  and  turning  a  look  of  defiance 
upon  the  two  Indians  who  still  stood  in  doubt,  watching  his 
progress  from  the  banks  which  they  had  now  gained,  he  raised 
himself  breast  high  from  the  water,  and  once  more  chaUenged 
their  arrows  to  his  breast,  by  smiting  it  with  a  fierce  violence,  the 
action  of  equal  defiance  and  despair.    As  they  saw  the  action,  one 
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of  them,  as  if  in  oompUance  with  the  demand,  lifted  his  bow ; 
but  the  other  the  next  instant  struck  it  down.  Half  amazed  and 
wondering  at  what  he  saw,  and  now  almost  overcome  by  his 
effort,  the  sinking  Occonestoga  gave  a  single  shout  of  derision, 
and  ceased  all  farther  effort.  The  waters  bore  him  down.  Onee^ 
aad  onoe  only,  his  hand  was  struck  out  as  if  in  the  act  of  swim- 
ming, while  his  head  was  buried ;  and  then  ihe  river  closed  over. 
him.  The  brave  but  desponding  warrior  sunk  hopelessly,  just  as 
the  little  skiff  of  Hogb  Grayson,  returning  from  his  interview 
with  Chorley,  which  we  have  already  narrated,  darted  over  the 
iwall  circle  in  the  stream  which  still  bubbled  and  broke  where  the 
young  Indian  had  gone  down.  The  whole  scene  had  been  wit- 
Aeesed  by  him,  and  he  had  urged  every  sinew  in  the  effort  to 
reach  the  youth  in  season.  His  voice,  as  he  called  aloud  to  Oc- 
conestoga, whom  he  well  knew,  had  been  unheard  by  the  drowning 
and  despairing  man.  But  still  he  came  in  time,  for,  as  his  little 
boat  darted  over  the  spot  where  the  red-man  had  been  seen  to 
nnk,  the  long  black  hair  suddenly  grew  visible  again  above  the 
water,  and  in  the  next  moment  was  firmly  clutched  in  the  grasp 
of  the  Carolinian.  With  diflSculty  he  sustained  the  head  above 
the  surface,  still  holding  on  by  the  hair.  The  banks  were  not 
distant,  and  the  little  paddle  which  he  employed  was  susceptible 
of  use  by  one  hand.  Though  thus  encumbered,  he  was  soon 
enabled  to  get  within  his  depth.  This  done,  he  jumped  from  the 
boat,  and  by  very  great  effort  bore  the  unconscious  victim  to  the 
land.  A  shout  from  the  Indians  on  the  opposite  bank,  attested 
their  own  interest  in  the  result ;  but  they  did  not  wait  for  the 
result,  disappearing  in  the  forest  just  at  the  moment  when  re- 
tnming  consciousness,  on  the  part  of  Occonestoga,  had  rewarded 
Grayson  for  the  efforts  he  had  made  and  still  continued  making 
toir  his  recovery. 

''Thou  art  safe  now,  Occonestoga,'*  said  the  young  man  ;  "  but 
thou  hast  swallowed  more  water  of  the  riyer  than  weU  befits 
an  empty  stomach.     How  dost  thou  feel  ?** 

^  Feathers  and  arrows  for  thee,  Opitchi-Manneyto,"  muttered  the 
savage,  in  his  own  language,  his  mind  recurring  to  the  previous 
punuit.    The  youth  continued  his  services  without  pressing  him 
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for  answerft,  and  his  exhaustion  had  been  so  great  that  hm 
eould  do  little  if  anj  thing  for  himself.  Unlashing  his  bow  and 
quiver,  which  had  been  tied  securely  to  his  back,  and  unlooaiiig 
the  belt  about  his  body,  Grayson  still  further  contributed  to  his 
relief.  At  length  he  grew  conscious,  and  sufficiently  restored  to 
converse  freely  with  his  preserver ;  and  though  still  gloomy  aad 
depressed,  returned  him  thanks,  in  his  own  way,  for  the  timely 
succour  which  had  saved  him. 

^  Thou  wilt  go  with  me  to  my  cabin,  Occonestoga  f 
*^  No  I  Occonestoga  is  a  dog.    The  black  woods  for  Ocoonestoga. 
He  must  seek  arrows  and  feathers  ibr  Opitchi*lifanneyto  who  oame 
to  him  in  the  swamp." 

The  youth  pressed  him  urgently  and  kindly ;  but  finding  bin 
obdurate,  and  knowing  well  the  inflexible  character  of  the  Indian, 
he  gave  up  the  hope  of  persuading  him  to  his  habitation.  They 
separated  at  length  after  the  delay  of  an  hour, — Orayson  again  ib 
his  canoe,  and  Occonestoga  plunging  into  the  woods  in  the  direo- 
tioB  of  the  Bk)ck  House. 


CHAPTER   XT. 

I  ■atan*  with  «i  attiibnto  mmt  itimg*, 
CScchat  eTea  tha  rapCila,  workia^  in  oar  thovf  htai 
Uatil  they  weare  themieiTei  into  a  spall, 
Thai  wiaa  aa  to  it.** 

Thb  afternoon  of  that  day  was  one  of  those  clear,  sweet,  balmy 
aftemoona,  such  as  make  of  the  spring  season  in  the  south,  a  holi- 
day term  of  nature.  All  was  animated  life  and  freshness,  Th« 
month  of  April,  in  that  region,  is,  indeed, 


.'Hhetime^ 


When  the  mdiry  birds  do  chime 
Airy  wood-notes  wild  and  free^ 
In  secluded  bower  and  tree, 
Season  of  fantastic  change, 
Sweet,  familiar,  wild,  and  strange- 
Time  of  promise,  when  the  leaf 
Has  •  tear  of  pleasant  grie^— 
When  the  winfls,  by  nature  coy, 
Do  both  cold  and  heat  alloy, 
Kor  to  either  will  dispense 
llieir  delighting  preference." 

The  day  had  been  gratefully  warm ;  and,  promising  an  early 
mmmer,  there  was  a  prolific  show  of  foliage  throughout  the  forest 
The  twittering  ol  a  tliousand  yarious  birds,  and  the  occasional 
warble  of  thai  Puck  of  the  American  forests,  the  mocker — the 
Coondatee,  or  Trick^tongue  of  the  Yemassees — together  with  the 
gleesome  murmur  of  zephyr  and  brook,  gave  to  the  scene  an  aspect 
of  wooing  and  seductiye  repose,  that  could  not  fail  to  win  the  sense 
into  a  most  happy  unoonsciouBnesa.  The  old  oaken  grove  which 
Bess  Matthews,  in  compliance  with  the  prayer  of  her  lover,  dow 
approabbed,  was  delightfully  conceived  for  such  an  occasion.  AU 
things  within  it  seemed  to  brt-athe  of  love.  The  murmur  of  the 
brooklet,  the  aong  of  the  bird,  the  hum  of  the  zephyr  in  the  tree* 
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top,  had  each  a  corresponding  burden.  The  Providence  aurelj 
has  its  purpose  in  associating  only  with  the  woods  those  gentle 
and  beautiful  influences  which  are  without  use  or  object  to  the 
obtuse  sense,  and  can  only  be  felt  and  valued  by  a  spirit  of  corre- 
sponding gentleness  and  beauty.  The  scene  itself  to  the  eye,  was 
of  character  to  correspond  harmoniously  with  the  song  of  birds 
and  the  playful  sport  of  zephyrs.  The  rich  green  of  the  leaves — 
the  deep  crimson  of  the  wild  flower — the  gemmed  and  floral-knotted 
long  grass  that  carpeted  the  path — the  deep,  solemn  shadows  of 
evening,  and  the  trees  through  which  the  now  declining  sun  was 
enabled  only  here  and  there  to  sprinkle  a  few  drops  from  his 
golden  censer — all  gave  power  to  that  spell  of  quiet,  which,  by 
divesting  the  mind  of  its  associations  of  every-day  and  busy  life, 
throws  it  back  upon  its  early  and  unsophisticated  nature — ^restor- 
ing that  time,  in  the  elder  and  better  condition  of  humanity, 
when,  unchanged  by  conventional  influences,  the  whole  business 
of  life  seems  to  have  been  the  worship  of  high  spirits,  and  the 
exercise  of  living,  holy,  and  generous  aflfections. 

The  scene  and  lime  had  a  strong  influence  over  the  maiden,  as 
she  slowly  took  her  way  to  the  place  where  she  was  to  meet  her 
lover.  Bess  Matthews,  indeed,  was  singularly  susceptible  of  such 
influences.  She  was  a  girl  of  heart,  but  a  wild  heart, — a  thing  of 
the  forest, — gentle  as  its  innocentest  flowers,  quite  as  lovely,  and  i^ 
unlike  them,  the  creature  of  a  less  fleeting  life,  one,  at  least,  whose 
youth  and  freshness  might  almost  persuade  us  to  regard  her  as 
never  having  been  in  existence  for  a  longer  season.  She  was  also  a 
girl  of  thought  and  intellect — something,  too,  of  a  dreamer: — one 
to  whom  a  song  brought  a  sentiment^-^he  sentiment  an  emotion, 
and  that  in  turn  sought  for  an  altar  on  which  to  \ky  all  the  wor^ 
ship  of  her  spirit  She  had  in  her  own  heart  a  &r  sweeter  song  than 
that  which  she  occasionally  murmured  from  her  lips;  She  felt  all 
the  poetry,  all  the  truth  of  the  scenes-its  passion,  its  inspiration ; 
and,  with  a  holy  sympathy  for  all  of  nature's  beautiful,  the  pssodated 
feeKng  of  admiration  for  all  that  was  noble,  also,  awakened  in  her 
mind  a  sentiment,  and  in  her  heart  an  emotion,  that  led  her,  not 
less  to  the  most  careful  forbearance  to  tread  upon  the  hnmblesv 
flower,  than  to  a  feeling  little  short  of  reverence  in  the  contempls* 
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tfon  of  the  gigantio  tree.  It'  was  her  faith,  with  one  of  the  greatest 
of  modem  poets,  that  the  daisj  enjoyed  its  existence ;  and  that, 
too,  in  a  degree  of  exquisite  perception,  duly  according  with  its 
loneliness  of  look  and  delicacy  of  structure.  This  innate  principle 
of  regard  for  the  beautiful  forest  idiots,  as  we  may  call  itB  leaves 
and  flowers,  was  duly  heigrfatened,  we  may  add,  by  the  soft  passion 
of  lore  then  prevailing  in  her  bosom  for  Gabriel  Harrison.  She 
loved  him,  as  she  found  in  him  the  strength  of  the  tree  well  com- 
bined with  the  softness  of  the  flower.  Her  heart  and  fancy  at  once 
united  in  the  recognition  of  his  claims  upon  her  affections  ;  and, 
however  unkno?m  in  other  respects,  she  loved  him  deeply  and  de- 
votedly for  what  she  knew.  Beyond  what  she  saw — beyond  the 
knowledge  gathered  from  his  uttered  sentiments,  and  the  free  grace 
of  his  manner — ^his  manliness,  and  playful  frankness — he  was 
scarcely  lees  a  mystery  to  her  than  to  her  father,  to  whom  mystery 
had  far  less  of  recommendation.  But  the  secret — and  he  freely 
admitted  that  there  was  a  secret — he  promised  her  should  soon  be 
revealed  ;  and  it  was  pleasant  to  her  to  conflde  in  the  assurance. 
She  certainly  longed  for  the  time  to  come ;  and  we  shall  be  doing 
no  discredit  to  her  sense  of  maidenly  delicacy  when  we  say,  that 
fibe  wished  for  the  development  not  so  much  because  she  desired 
the  satisfaction  of  her  curiosity,  as  because  the  objections  of  her 
■ire,  so  Harrison  had  assured  her,  would  then  certainly  be  removed, 
and  their  union  would  immediately  follow. 

^  He  is  not  come,''  she  murmured,  half  disappointed,  as  the  old 
grove  of  oaks  with  all  its  religious  solemnity  of  shadow  lay  before 
her.  Bhe  took  her  seat  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  the  growth  of  a  cen- 
tury, whose  thick  and  knotted  roots,  started  from  their  sheltering 
earth,  shot  even  above  the  long  grass  around  them,  and  ran  in  irre- 
gular sweeps  for  a  considerable  distance  upon  the  surface.  Here 
she  sat  not  long,  for  her  mind  grew  impatient  and  confused  with 
the  various  thoughts  crowding  upon  it — sweet  thoughts  it  may  be, 
for  she  thought  of  him  whom  she  loved, — of  him  almost  only ; 
and  of  the  long  hours  of  happy  enjoyment  which  the  future  had 
in  store.  Then  came  the  fears,  following  fast  upon  the  hopes,  aa 
the  shadows  follow  the  sunlight.    The  doubts  of  existence — tiki 
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brevity  and  the  fluctuations  of  life ;  these  are  the  coniemplatii 
even  of  happy  love,  and  these  beset  and  saddened  her ;  till,  starting 
up  in  that  dreamy  confusion  which  the  scene  not  lees  than  the 
subject  of  her  musings  had  inspired,  she  glided  among  the  old  - 
trees,  scarce  conscious  of  her  movement 

"'  He  does  not  come — ^he  does  not  come,^  she  murmured,  as  she 
stood  contemplating  the  thick  copse  spreading  before  her,  and 
forming  the  barrier  which  terminated  the  beautiful  range  of  oaks 
which  constituted  the  grove.  How  beautiful  waa  the  green  and 
garniture  of  that  little  copse  of  wood.  The  leaves  were  thick,  and 
the  gra'is  around  lay  folded  over  and  over  in  bunches,  with  here 
and  there  a  wild  flower,  gleaming  from  its  g^een,  and  making  of  it 
a  beautiful  carpet  of  the  richest  and  most  various  textnre.  A 
small  tree  rose  from  the  centre  of  a  clump  around  which  a  wild 
grape  gadded  luxuriantly ;  and,  with  an  incoherent  sense  of  what 
she  saw,  she  lingered  before  the  little  cluster,  seeming  to  survey 
that  which,  though  it  seemed  to  fix  her  eye,  yet  failed  to  fill  her 
thought.  Her  mind  wandered — her  soul  was  far  away ;  and  the 
objects  in  her  vision  were  far  other  than  those  which  occupied  her 
imagination.  Things  grew  indistinct  beneath  her  eye.  The  eye 
rather  slept  than  saw.  The  musing  spirit  had  given  holiday  to 
the  ordinary  senses,  and  took  no  heed  of  the  forms  that  rose,  and 
floated,  or  glided  away,  before  them.  In  this  way,  the  leaf  de- 
tached made  no  impression  upon  the  sight  that  was  yet  bent  upon 
it ;  she  saw  not  the  bird,  though  it  whirled,  untroubled  by  a  fear, 
in  wanton  circles  around  her  head — and  the  black-snake,  with  the 
rapidity  of  an  arrow,  darted  over  her  path  without  arousing  a 
single  terror  in  the  form  that  otherwise  would  have  shivered  at  its 
mere  appearance.  And  yet,  tliough  thus  indistinct  were  all 
things  around  her  to  the  musing  mind  of  the  maiden,  her  eye  was 
yet  singularly  flxed — fastened,  as  it  were,  to  a  single  spot — gathered 
and  controlled  by  a  single  object^  and  glazed,  apparently,  beneath 
a  curious  fascination.  Before  the  maiden  rose  a  little  clump  of 
bushes, — bright  tangled  leaves  flaunting  wide  in  glot^siest  green, 
with  vines  trailing  over  them,  thickly  decked  with  blue  and  crim- 
aon  flowers.    Her  eye  communed  vacantly  with  these ;  fasteni^ 
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ty  8  sbur-like  shining  glance — a  sabtle  ray,  that  shot  out  from  the 
drde  of  green  leaves — seeming  to  be  their  very  eye — aud  seuding 
Ofot  a  fluid  lustre  that  seemed  to  stream  across  the  space  between, 
and  find  its  way  into  her  own  eyes.     Very  piercing  and  beautiful 
was  that  subtle  brightness,  of  the  sweetest,  strangest  power.    And 
DOW  the  leaves  quivered  and  seemed  tor  float  away,  only  to  return, 
and  the  vines  waved  and  swung  around  in  fantastic  mazes,  un- 
folding ever-changing  varieties  of  form  and  colour  to  her  gaze ; 
but  the  star-like  eye  was  ever   steadfast^  bright  and  gorgeous 
gleaming  in  their  midst,  and  still  fastened,  with  strange  fondness, 
upon  her  own.     How  beautiful,  with  wondrous  intensity,  did  it 
gleam,  and  dilate,  growing  large  and  more  lustrous  with  every  ray 
which  it  sent  forth.     And  her  own  glance  became  intense,  fixed 
also;  but  with  a  dreaming  sense   that  conjured  up  the  wildest 
ftmcies,  terribly  beautiful,  that  took  her  soul  away  from  her,  and 
wrapt  it  about  as  with  a  spell.     She  would  have  fled,  she  would 
have  flown  ;  but  she  had  not  power  to  move.    The  will  was  wanting 
to  her  flight    She  felt  that  she  could  have  bent  forward  to  pluck 
the  gem-like  thing  from  the  bosom  of  the  leaf  in  which  it  seemed 
to  grow,  and  which  it  irradiated  with  its  bright  white  gleam ;  but 
ever  as  she  aimed  to  stretch  forth  her  hand,  and  bend  foiward, 
she  heard  a  rush  of  wings,  and  a  shrill  scream  from  the  tree  above 
her — such  a  scream  as  the  mock-bird  makeb,  when,  angrily,  it 
raises  its  dusky  crest,  and  flaps  its  wings  furiously  against  its  slender 
sides.     Such  a  scream  seemed  like  a  warning,  and  though  yet  tin- 
awakened  to  full  consciousness,,  it  startled  her  and  forbade  her 
effort.    More  than  once,  in  her  survey  of  this  strange  object,  had 
she  heani  that  shrill  note,  and  still  had  it  carried  to  her  ear  the 
same  note  of  warning,  and  to  her  mind  the  same  vague  conscious- 
ness of  an  evil  presence.     But  the  star-like  eye  was  yet  upon  her 
own — ^a  small,  bright  eye,  quick  like  that  of  a  bird,  now  steady  in 
Its  place  and  observant  seemingly  only  of  hers,  now  darting  for- 
ward with  all  the  clustering  leaves  about  it,  and  shooting  up  to- 
wards her,  as  if  wooing  her  to  seize.     At  another  moment,  riveted 
to  the  vine  which  lay  around  it,  it  would  whirl  round  and  round, 
daaiiagiy  bright  and  beautiful,  even  as  a  torch,  waving  hurriedly 
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by  night  in  the  hands  of  some  plajrful  boy ; — ^but,  in  all  tbift  time. 
the  glance  was  never  taken  from  her  own — there  it  g^ew,  fixed — a 
▼erj  principle  of  Jight, — and  such   a  light — a  subtle,  burning, 
piercing,  fascinating  gleam,  such  as  gathers  in  vapour  above  the 
old  grave,  and  binds  us  as  We  look — shooting,  darting  directly  into 
her  eye,  dazzHng  her  gaze,  defeating  its  sense  of  discrimination, 
and  confusing  strangely  that  of  perception.     She  felt  di&cy,  for,  as 
she  looked,  a  cloud  of  colours,  bright,  gay,  various  colours,  floated 
and  hung  like  so  much  drapery  around  the  single  object  that  had 
so  secured  her  attention  and  spell-bound  her  feet.    Her  limbs  felt 
momently  more  and  more  insecure — her  blood  grew  cold,  and  she 
seemed  to  feel  the  gradual  freeze  of  vein  by  vein,  throughout  h^* 
person.     At  that  moment  a  rustling  was  heard  in  the  branches  of 
the  tree  beside  her,  aud  the  bird,  which  had  repeatedly  uttered  a 
single  cry  above  her,  as  it  were  of  waiming,  flew  away  from  his 
station  with  a  scream  more  piercing  than  ever.    This  movement 
had  the  effect,  for  which  it  really  seemed  intended,  of  bringing 
back  to  her  a  portion  of  the  consciousness  she  seemed  so  totally 
to  have  been  deprived  of  before.     She  strove  to  move  from  before 
the  beautiful  but  terrible  presence,  but  for  a  while  she  strove  in 
vain.    The  rich,  star-like  glance  still  riveted  her  own,  and  the 
subtle  fascination  kept  her  bound.    The  mental  energies,  however, 
with  the  moment  of  their  greatest  trial,  now  gathered  suddenly  to 
her  aid ;  and,  with  a  desperate  effort,  but  with  a  feeling  still  of 
most  annoying  uncertainty  and  dread,  she  succeeded  partially  in 
the  attempt,  and  threw  her  arms  backwards,  her  hands  grasping 
the  neighbouring  tree,  feeble,  tottering,  and  depending  upon  it  for 
that  support  which  her  own  limbs  almost  entirely  denied  her. 
With  her  movement,  however,  came  the  full  development  of  the 
powerful  spell  and  dreadful  mystery  before  her.     As  her  feet  re- 
ceded, though  but  a  single  pace,  to  the  tree  against  which  she 
now  rested,  the  audibly  articulated  ring,  like  that  of  a  watch  when 
wound  up  with  the  verge  broken,  announced  the  nature  or  that 
splendid  yet  dangerous  presence,  in  the  form  of  the  monstrous 
rattlesnake,  now  but  a  few  feet  before  her,  lying  coiled  at  the 
bottom  of  a  beautiful  shrub,  with  which,  to  her  dreaming  eye,  many 
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of  itB  own  glorious  hues  had  become  associated.     She  w&s,  at 
length,  conscious  enough  to  perceive  and  to  feel  all  her  danger ; 
but  terror  had  denied  her  the  strength  necessaiy  to  fly  from  her 
dreadful  enemy.     There  still  the  eye  glared  beautifully  bi-ight  and 
piercing  upon  her  own ;  and,  seemingly  in  a  spirit  of  sport,  the 
insidious  reptile  slowly  unwound  himself  from  his  coil,  but  only  to 
grather  himself  up  iigain  into  his  muscular  rings,  his  great  flat 
bead  rising  in  the  midst,  and  slowly  nodding,  as  it  were,  towards 
her,  the  eye  still  peering  deeply  into  her  own; — ^the  rattle  still 
slightly  ringing  at  intervals,  and  giving  forth   that  paralyzing 
sound,  which,  once  heard,  is  remembered  for  ever.     The  reptile  all 
this  while  appeared  to  be  conscious  of,  and  to  sport  with,  while 
seeking  to  excite  her  terrors.    Now,  with  its  flat  head,  distended 
mouth,  and  curving  neck,  would  it  dart  forward  its  long  form  to- 
wards her, — its  fatal  teeth,  unfolding  on  either  side  of  its  upper 
jaws,  seeming  to  threaten  her  witli  instantaneous  death,  while  its 
powerful  eye  shot  forth  glances  of  that  fatal  power  of  fascination, 
malignantly  bright,  which,  by  paralyzing,  with  a  novel  form  of 
terror  and  of  beauty,  may  readily  account  for  the  spell  it  poesesses 
of  binding  the  feet  of  the  timid,  and  denying  to  fear  even  the 
privilege  of  flight     Gould  she  have  fled  !    She  felt  the  necessity ; 
but  the  power  of  her  limbs  was  gone  !  and  there  still  it  lay,  coiling 
and  uncoiling,  its  arching  neck  glittering  like  a  ring  of  brazed 
copper,  bright  and  lurid  ;  and  the  dreadful  beauty  of  its  eye  still 
fastened,  eagerly  contemplating  the  victim,  while  the  pendulous 
rattle  still  rang  the  death  note,  as  if  to  prepare  the  conscious  mind 
for  the  fate  which  is  momently  approaching  to  the  blow.     Mean- 
while the  stillness  became  death-like  with  all  surrounding  objects^. 
The  bird  had  gone  wiUi  its  scream  and  rush.    The  breeae  was 
silent.    Tlie  vines  ceased  to  wave.    The  leaves  faintly  quivered  on 
their  stems.    The  serpent  onoe  more  lay  still ;  but  the  eye  was 
never  onoe  turned  away  from  the  victim.    Its  corded  muscles  are 
all  in  coii.    They  have  but  to  unclasp  suddenly,  and  the  dreadful 
folds  will  be  upon  her,  its  full  length,  and  the  fatal  teeth  will  strike, 
and  the  deadly  venom  which  they  secrete  wiU  nung^e  with  th« 
Kfe  blood  in  her  veins. 
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The  terrified  daniBel,  her  full  consciousDess  reetored,  bat  not  her 
strength,  feels  all  the  danger.  She  sees  that  the  sport  of  the  ter- 
riEle  reptile  is  at  an  end.  She  cannot  now  mistake  the  horrid 
expression  of  its  eye.  She  strives  to  scream,  but  the  voice  dies 
away,  a  feeble  gurgling  in  her  throat  Her  tongue  is  paralyzed ; 
her  lips  are  sealed — once  more  she  strives  for  flight,  but  her  limba 
refuse  their  office.  She  has  nothing  left  of  life  but  its  fearful  con- 
sciousness. It  is  in  her  despair,  that,  a  last  effort,  she  succeeds  to 
scream,  a  single  wild  cry,  forced  from  her  by  the  accumulated 
agony ;  she  sinks  down  upon  the  grass  before  her  enemy — ^her  eyea, 
however,  still  open,  and  still  looking  upon  those  which  he  directs 
for  ever  upon  them.  She  sees  him  approadi — now  advancingr, 
now  receding — now  swelling  in  every  part  with  something  of 
anger,  while  his  neck  is  arched  beautifully  like  that  of  a  wild  horse 
under  the  curb ;  until,  at  length,  tired  as  it  were  of  play,  like  the 
cat  with  its  victim,  she  sees  the  neck  growing  lai^r  and  becoming 
completely  bronzed  as  about  to  strike — the  huge  jaws  unclosing 
almost  directly  above  her,  the  long  tubulated  fang,  charged  with 
venom,  protruding  from  the  cavernous  mouth — and  she  sees  no 
more  I  Insensibility  came  to  her  aid,  and  she  lay  almost  lifeless 
under  the  very  folds  of  the  monster. 

In  that  moment  the  copse  parted — and  an  arrow,  piercing  the 
monster  through  and  through  the  neck,  bore  his  head  forward  to 
the  ground,  alongside  of  the  maiden,  while  his  spiral  extremities, 
now  unfolding  in  his  own  agony,  were  actually,  in  part,  writhing 
upon  her  person.  The  arrow  came  from  the  fugitive  Ocx:onestogm, 
who  had  fortunately  reached  the  spot,  in  season,  on  his  way  to  the 
Block  House.  He  rushed  from  the  copse,  as  the  snake  fell,  and, 
with  a  stick,  fearlessly  approached  him  where  he  lay  tossing  in 
agony  upon  the  grass.  Seeing  him  advance,  the  courageous  reptile 
made  an  effort  to  regain  his  coil,  shaking  the  fearful  rattle  violently 
at  every  evolution  which  he  took  for  that  purpose;  but  the  arrow, 
completely  passiug  through  his  neck,  opposed  an  unyielding 
obstade  to  the  endeavour ;  and  finding  it  hopeless,  and  seeing  the 
new  enemy  about  to  assault  him,  with  something  of  the  spirit  of 
the  white  man  under  like  circumstances,  he  turned  desperatelf 
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loimd,  and  striking  his  charged  fangs,  so  that  they  were  riveted  in 
the  wound  they  made,  into  a  susceptible  part  of  nis  own  body,  ]ie 
threw  himself  over  with  a  single  convulsion,  and,«  moment  after, 
lay  dead  beside  the  utterly  unconscious  maiden.* 

*  Hie  power  of  the  rattlesnake  to  feeoinate^  is  a  frequent  faith  among  the 
■aperstitioiis  of  the  southern  ooontry-people.  Of  this  capacity  in  referenee 
to  hirde  and  ineecto^  frogp^  and  the  smaller  reptiles^  there  is  indeed  little 
question.  Its  power  over  persons  is  not  so  well  authenticated,  although 
munberlesB  instances  of  this  sort  are  given  hy  persons  of  very  excellent 
renunty.  The  above  is  almost  literally  worded  after  a  verbal  namtive 
fimished  the  author  by  an  old  lady,  who  never  dreamed,  herselC  of 
doubting  the  narration.  It  is  more  than  probable,  indeed,  that  the  mind 
of  a  timid  pereon,  coming  suddenly  upon  a  reptile  so  highly  venomous^ 
would  for  a  time  be  paralyzed  by  its  consciousness  of  danger,  sufficiently 
•o  to  defeat  exertion  for  a  while,  and  deny  escape.  The  authorities  for 
this  superstition  are,  however,  quite  sufficient  for  the  romancer,  and  in  a 
work  like  the  present  we  need  no  other. 


8» 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

**  Com*  with  ma ;  thou  thalt  bear  of  my  tmoIt*." 

Without  giving  more  than  a  single  glance  to  the  maiden, 
Occonestoga  approached  the  snake,  and,  drawing  his  knife,  pre- 
pared to  cut  away  the  rattles,  always  a  favourite  Indian  ornament, 
which  terminated  his  elongated  folds.  He  approached  his  victim 
with  a  deportment  the  most  respectful,  and,  after  the  manner  of 
his  people,  gravely,  and  in  the  utmost  good  faith,  apologized  in 
well  set  terms,  in  his  own  language,  for  the  liberty  he  had  already 
taken,  and  that  which  he  was  then  about  to  take.  He  protested 
the  necessity  he  had  been  under  in  destroying  it ;  and,  urging  his 
desire  to  possess  the  excellent  and  only  evidence  of  his  own  prowess 
in  conquering  so  great  a  warrior,  whicli  the  latter  carried  at  his 
tail,  he  proceeded  to  cut  away  the  rattles  with  as  much  tenderness 
as  could  have  been  shown  by  the  most  considerate  operator, 
divesting  a  fellow-creature,  still  living,  of  his  limbs.  A  proceeding 
like  this,  so  amusing  as  it  would  seem  to  us,  is  readily  accounted 
for,  when  we  consider  the  prevailing  sentiment  among  the  Indians 
in  reference  to  the  rattlesnake.  With  them  he  is  held  the  gentle- 
man, the  nobleman — the  very  prince  of  snakes.  His  attributes  are 
devoutly  esteemed  among  them,  and  many  of  their  own  habits 
derive  their  existence  from  models  furnished  by  his  peculiarities. 
He  is  brave,  will  never  fly  from  an  enemy,  and  for  this  they  honour 
him.  If  approached,  he  holds  his  ground  and  is  never  unwilling 
for  the  combat  He  does  not  begin  the  affray,  and  is  content  to 
defend  himself  against  invasion.  He  will  not  strike  without  due 
warning  of  his  intention,  and  when  he  strikes,  the  blow  of  his 
weapon  is  fatal.  It  is  highly  probable,  indeed,  that,  even  the  wa^ 
WAOop  with  which  the  Indians  pre&ce  their  own  onaeti  has  beei 
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borrowed  from  the  warning  rattle  of  this  &tal,  but  honourable 
enemj.* 

Manj  minnteB  had  not  elapsed  before  the  operation  was  com 
(^ted,  and  the  Indian  became  the  possessor  of  the  desired  trophy. 
The  snake  had  thirteen  rattles,  and  a  button,  or  incipient  rattle ;  il 
was  therefore  fourteen  yeaxs  old — as  it  acquires  the  button  during 
Its  first  year,  and  each  succeeding  year  yields  it  a  uew  rattle.  As 
Occonestoga  drew  the  body  of  the  serpent  from  that  of  Bess 
Matthews,  her  eyes  unclosed,  though  but  for  an  instant.  The  iSrst 
object  in  her  gase  was  the  swollen  and  distorted  reptile,  which  the 
Indian  was  just  then  remoying  from  her  sight.  Her  terror  was 
aroused  anew,  and  with  a  single  shriek  she  again  closed  her  eyes 
in  utter  unconsciousness.  At  that  moment,  Harrison  darted  down 
Uie  path.  That  single  sliriek  had  given  wings  to  his  movement 
and  rushing  forward,  and  beholding  her  lifted  in  the  arms  of 
Ooeonestoga,  who,  at  her  cry,  had  come  to  her  support,  and  had 
raised  her  partially  from  the  ground — he  sprang  fiercely  upon  him, 
tore  her  from  his  hold,  and  sustaining  her  with  one  hand,  wielded 
his  hatchet  fiercely  in  the  other  above  his  owii  head,  while  directing 
Its  edge  upon  that  of  the  Indian.  Occonestoga  looked  up  indifier- 
ently,  almost  scornfully,  and  without  exhibiting  any  wi@h  to  escape 
the  blow.  This  appearance  of  indifference  or  recklessness  arrested 
the  arm  of  Harrison,  and  caused  him  to  doubt  and  hesitate. 

^  Speak,  young  chief  I  speak,  Occonestoga  ; — say  what  does  this 
mean  I  What  have  you  done  to  the  maiden  ?  Quickly  speak,  or 
I  strike;' 

**  Strike,  Harrison  ! — the  hatchet  is  good  for  Occonestoga.  He 
has  a  death-song  that  is  good.     He  can  die  like  a  man." 

*  This  respect  of  the  iDdians  for  the  rattlesnake,  leading  most  nsnally  to 
maeh  forbearance  when  they  encountered  hun,  necessarily  resulted  in  the 
greater  longevity  of  this  snake  than  of  any  other.  In  some  cases^  they 
have  been  found  so  overgrown  from  this  forbearance,  as  to  be  capable  of 
swallowing  entire  a  young  fawn.  An  instance  of  this  description  has  been 
related  by  Jus  early  settlers  of  South  Carolina,  and,  well  authenticated,  it 
to  be  found  on  reeord.  Tlie  movements  of  the  rattlesnake  are  usually 
very  slow,  and  the  circumstance  of  his  taking  prey  so  agile  as  the  fawn, 
would  b^  something  in  favour  of  an  extensive  fascinating  faculty.  Thai 
he  takes  birds  with  soma  such  influenoa  there  is  no  sort  of  question. 
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''What  hast  thon  done  with  the  maiden — tell  me,  OcGoneetogBi 
ere  I  hew  thee  down  like  a  dog." 

'^  Ocoonestoga  is  a  dog.  Sanntee,  the  father  ot  Oeooneetoga, 
Bays  he  is  a  dog  of  the  Ekiglish.  There  is  no  fork  in  the  tongae 
of  Sanntee.  Look !  The  war-rattle  put  his  eye  on  the  girl  of  the 
pale-face,  and  she  cried  out,  for  his  eye  was  upon  her  to  kiU! 
Look,  Harrison,  it  is  the  arrow  of  Occonestoga,''  and  as  he  spoke 
he  pointed  to  the  shaft  which  still  stuck  in  the  neck  of  the  serpent. 
Harrison,  who  before  had  not  seen  the  snake,  which  the  Indian 
had  thrown  aside  under  the  neighbouring  bush,  now  shivered  as 
with  a  convulsion,  while,  almost  afraid  to  speak,  and  his  &ce  paling 
like  death  as  he  did  so,  he  cried  to  him  in  horror : — 

"  God  of  Heaven — tell  me,  Occonestoga — say — is  she  struck — 
IS  she  struck  ? "  and  before  he  could  hear  the  reply  his  tremors 
were  so  great  that  he  was  compelled  to  lay  the  still  insensible  form 
of  the  maiden,  unequal  then^  to  her  support,  upon  the  grass 
beneath  the  tree. 

The  Indian  smiled,  with  something  of  scomfiil  satisfiustion,  as 
he  replied — 

"^  It  was  the  swift  arrow  of  OcconeBtogar— and  the  waiHrmttle  had 
no  bite  for  the  girl  of  the  pale-fiioes.  The  blood  is  good  in  her 
heart^ 

^  Thank  God — ^thank  God  1  Young  chief  of  the  Yemassee,  I 
thank  thee — ^I  thank  thee,  Occonestoga — thou  shalt  have  a  rich 
gift — a  noble  reward  for  this  ;**  and,  seizing  the  hand  of  the  youth 
wildly,  he  pressed  it  with  a  tenacious  gripe  that  well  attested  the 
sincerity  of  his  feelings.  But  the  gloom  of  the  recreant  savage 
was  too  deeply  driven  into  his  spirit  by  his  recent  treatment  and 
fugitive  privations,  to  experience  much  pleasure,  either  from  the 
proffered  friendship  or  the  promised  reward  of  the  English.  He 
had  some  feeling  of  nationality  lef^  which  a  return  to  sobriety 
always  made  active. 

^Occonestoga  is  a  dog,**  said  he;  ^ death  for  Occonestoga !** 

For  a  moment  Harrison  searched  him  narrowly  with  his  eye ; 
but  as  he  saw  in  his  look  nothing  but  the  one  expression  with 
which  an  Indian  in  the  moment  of  excitement  conceals  all  others, 
of  sullen  indifference  to  all  things  around  him,  he  forbore  farthar 
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wwuakj  «nd  siaipiy  demaBded  assistance  in  the  recovery  of  the 
■udden.  Water  was  brought^  and  after  a  few  moments  her  lover 
kad  the  aatisfactioii  of  noting  her  returning  consciousness.  The 
colour  came  back  to  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  opened  upon  the  light, 
her  lips  murmured  in  prayer, — a  prayer  for  protection,  as  if  she 
still  felt  the  dangers  present  and  threatening  still,  from  which  she 
had  escaped  so  happily.  But  the  glance  of  her  lover  re 
asfliind  her* 

^  Oh,  Gabriel,  such  a  dream — such  a  horrible  dream,*'  and  she 
shuddered  and  looked  anxiously  around  her. 

'*  Ay,  dearest,  such  as  I  trust  you  will  never  again  suffer.  But 
fear  not.  You  are  now  safe  and  entirely  unhurt  Thanks  to  our 
brave  friend  Occonestoga  here,  whose  arrow  has  been  your  safety.*^ 

**  Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  young  chief — I  know  thee ;  I  shall 
remfember,"  and  she  looked  gratefully  to  the  Indian,  whose  head 
simply  nodded  a  recognition  of  her  acknowledgment. 

**  But  where,  Gabriel,  is  the  monster?  Oh !  how  its  eye  dazzled 
and  ensnared  me.  I  felt  as  if  my  feet  were  tied,  and  my  knees 
had  lost  all  their  strength." 

**  There  he  Kes,  Bess,  and  a  horrible  monster  he  is,  indeed.  See 
there,  his  rattles,  thirteen  and  a  button — an  old  snake,  whose  blow 
most  have  been  instant  death  !'* 

The  maiden  shuddered  as  she  looked  upon  the  reptile  to  whose 
venom  she  had  so  nearly  fallen  a  victim.  It  was  now  swollen  to 
a  prodigious  size  from  the  natural  effects  of  its  own  poison.  In 
places  about  its  body,  which  the  fatal  secretion  had  most  easily 
afiected,  it  had  bulged  out  into  putrid  lumps,  almost  to  bursting ; 
while,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  its  attenuated  length,  the 
linked  diamonds  which  form  the  ornament  of  its  back,  had,  from 
the  original  dusky  brown  and  sometimes  bronze  of  their  colour, 
now  assumed  a  complexion  of  spotted  green — livid  and  diseased* 
Its  eyes,  however,  though  glazed,  had  not  yet  lost  all  of  that 
original  and  awful  brightness,  which,  when  looking  forth  in  anger, 
noUiing  can  surpass  for  terrific  beauty  of  expression.  The  powers 
of  this  glance  none  may  well  express,  and  few  imagine ;  and  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  feeling  of  terror  with  which  the  timid 
mind  is  apt  to  contemplate  an  object  known  to  be  so  fatal,  it  will 
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not  be  difficult  to  account  for  its  posaesnon  of  the  charm  oommoiilj 
ascribed  to  this  reptile  in  the  Bouthem  country,  by  which,  it  is  the 
vulgar  faith,  he  can  compel  the  bird  from  the  hi^est  tree  to  leave 
his  perch,  shrieking  with  fear  and  full  of  the  most  dreadful  con- 
sciousness, struggling  with  all  the  power  of  its  wings,  and  at  laat, 
after  every  effort  has  proved  fruitless,  under  the  influence  of  that 
unswerving  glance,  to  descend  even  into  the  jaws  which  He  wait- 
ing to  receive  it.  Providence  in  this  way  has  seemingly  found  it 
necessary  to  clothe  even  with  a  moral  power  the  evanescent  and 
merely  animal  nature  of  its  creation ;  and,  with  a  due  wisdom, 
for,  as  the  rattlesnake  is  singularly  slow  in  its  general  movements, 
it  might  suffer  frequently  from  want  of  food  unless  some  such 
power  had  been  assigned  it.  The  study  of  all  nature  with  a  little 
more  exactitude,  would  perhaps  discover  to  us  an  enlarged  instinct 
in  every  other  form  of  life,  which  a  narrow  analysis  might  almost 
<)et  down  as  the  fullest  evidence  of  an  intellectual  existence. 

The  interview  between  Harrison  and  Bess  Matthews  had  been 
especially  arranged  with  reference  to  a  discussion  of  various  mattera, 
important  to  both,  and  affecting  the  relations  which  existed  between 
them.  But  it  was  impossible,  in  the  prostrate  and  nervous  condi- 
tion in  which  he  found  her,  that  much  coujd  be  thought  or  said  of 
other  matters  than  those  which  had  been  of  the  last  few  momenta' 
occurrence.  Still  they  lingered,  and  still  they  strove  to  converse 
on  their  affairs;  despite  the  presence  of  Occoncstoga,  who  sat 
patiently  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  without  show  of  discontent  or  sign  of 
hunger,  though,  for  a  term  of  at  least  eighteen  hours,  he  had  eaten 
nothing.    In  this  lies  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  an  Indian  warrior--: 

"  Severe  the  school  that  made  him  bear 

The  ills  of  life  without  a  tear — 

And  stern  the  doctrine  that  denied 
-  The  chieftain  famfe,  the  warrior  pride  i 

Who,  urged  hy  nature's  wants  expressed 

The  need  that  hungered  in  his  breast— 

Or,  when  beneath  his  foeman's  knife, 

Who  uttered  recreant  prayer  for  life — 

Or,  in  the  chase,  whose  strength  was  speo  i, 

Or  in  the  fight  whose  knee  was  bent^ 

Or,  when  with  tale  of  coming  fight 
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Who  fouglit  bia  alliea*  lodge  by  nighty 
And  er«  bis  miaaives  well  were  told, 
CompUined  of  hunger  wet^  and  cold. 
A  woman,  if  in  fight  his  foe, 
Ck>iild  give,  yet  not  receive  the  blow — 
Or,  if  undexfronsly  and  dull. 

His  ha&d  and  knife  bad  failed  to  win 
llie  dripping;  warm  soalp  from  the  acnll 

To  trim  his  yellow  mocasin." 

Tiraa,  a  perfect  embodiment  of  the  chftracter,  so  wrought  and  so 
deecribedy  Oooonestoga,  oahn,  sullen,  and  stem,  sat  beneath  the 
tree,  without  look  or  word,  significant  of  that  fatigue  and  hanger 
under  which  he  must  hare  been  seriously  sufiering.  He  surveyed, 
with  something  like  scorn,  those  evidences  between  the  lovers  of 
that  nice  and  delicate  aflfoctioB  which  belongs  only  to  the  highest 
forms  of  civilization.  At  length,  bidding  him  wait  his  return, 
Harrison  took  the  way  with  Bess,  who  was  now  su£Sciently  restored 
for  the  effort,  to  the  cottage  of  her  father.  It  was  not  long  before 
he  returned  to  the  savage,  whose  hand  he  again  shook  cordially 
and  affectionately,  while  repeating  his  grateful  promise  of  reward. 
Then,  turning  to  a  subject  at  that  time  strongly  present  in  his 
mind,  he  inquired  into  the  recent  demonstrations  of  his  people. 

<*  Occonestoga,  what  news  is  this  of  the  Yemassee  ?  He  is  angry, 
is  he  not  T 

^  Angry  to  kill,  Harrison.  Is  not  the  scout  on  the  path  of 
Occonestoga — Occonestoga,  the  son  of  Sanutee  ? — look !  the  toma- 
nawk  of  Sanutee  shook  in  the  eyes  of  Occonestoga. — ^The  swift  foot, 
the  close  bush,  the  thick  swamp  and  the  water — they  were  the 
friends  of  Occonestoga.  Occonestoga  is  a  dog. — ^The  scouts  of 
Temassee  look  for  him  in  the  swamps.^ 

''You  m  4it  oe  hungry  and  weary,  Occonestoga.  Come  with  me 
to  the  Block  House,  where  there  are  meat  and  drink." 

**  Harrison  is  friend  to  Occonestoga  ?'' 

"  Surely  I  am,"  was  the  reply. 

''The  good  friend  will  kill  Occonestoga?"  was  the  demand, 
ottered  in  tones  of  more  solicitude  than  is  common  to  the  Indian* 

**  Kill  you  f  no  I  why  should  I  kill  you  ?" 


} 
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*^  It  is  good !  knife  Ooooaestoga,  Eogliahman ;  put  the  sharp 
tooth  here,  in  his  heart,  for  the  fktber  of  Occonestoga  has  a  cnrse 
for  his  hefid !  Sanutee  has  sworn  him  to  Opitchi-Manneyto !  will 
not  the  chief  of  the  Eliiglish  put  the  sharp  knife  here?''  The  en- 
treaty was  earnestly  made.  The  uttermost  depths  of  despair 
seemed  to  have  been  sounded  by  the  outcast 

^^  No,  Occonestoga,  no.  I  will  do  ho  such  thing.  Thou  shalt 
liye  and  do  well,  and  be  at  friendship  with  thy  father  and  thy 
people.  Gome  with  me  to  the  Block  House  and  get  something  to 
eat  We  will  talk  over  this  affair  of  thy  people.  Come  with  me, 
young  chief,  all  will  be  right  ere  many  days.     Con>e  T 

The  melancholy  savage  rose,  passively  resigned  to  any  will,  hav- 
ing none  of  his  own.  In  silence  he  followed  his  conductor  to  the 
Bk)ck  House,  where,  under  the  instructions  of  Harrison,  Grangei 
*nd  his  wife  reoeived  him  with  the  kindliest  solicitude. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 


**  Am4  wWrafora  mtga  be  that  atnng*  Mm(  of  daatk, 
Tliat  aemg  of  •orrow  T    la  th«  doom  at  hand  1  '* 


Thk  wife  of  Granger  soon  provided  refreshments  for  the  jouug 
mwtig^  of  which  he  ate  spanogljf  and  without  much  seeming  coa- 
BoioMiiess  of  what  he  was  doing.  Harrison  did  not  trouble  him 
much  with  remark  or  inquiry,  but  busied  himself  in  looking  after 
the  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  building.  For  this  purpose. 
Hector  and  himself  occupied  an  hour  in  the  apartment  adjoining 
that  in  which  the  household  concerns  of  Granger  were  carried  on. 
In  this  apartment  Hector  kept  Dugdale,  a  famous  bloodhound, 
ftupposed  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Oaribbees,  which,  when 
very  young,  Harrison  had  purchased  from  a  Spanish  trader.  This 
dog  waa  of  a  peculiar  breed,  and  resembled  in  some  respects  the 
Irish  wolf-hound,  while  having  all  the  thirst  and  appetite  for  blood 
which  distinguished  the  more  ancient  Slute  or  Sleuth-hound  of  the 
Scots.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Spaniards  brought 
these  dogs  to  America.  They  found  them  here,  actually  in  use  by 
the  Indians  and  for  like  purposes,  and  only  perfected  their  train- 
ing, while  stimulating  them  in  the  pursuit  of  man.  The  dog  Dug- 
dale  had  been  partially  trained  after  their  fashion  to  hunt  the 
Indians,  and  even  under  his  present  owner,  it  waa  not  deemed 
unbecoming  that  he  should  be  prepared  for  the  purposes  of  war 
upon  the  savages,  by  the  occasional  exhibition  of  a  stuffed  figure, 
so  made  and  painted  as  to  resemble  a  naked  Indian,  around  whose 
neck  a  lump  of  raw  and  bleeding  beef  was  occasionally  suspended. 
This  waa  shown  him  while  chained, — ^from  any  near  approach  he 
was  withheld  until  his  appetite  had  been  so  wrought  upon  that 
longer  restraint  would  have  been  dangerous  and  impossible.  The 
mining  of  these  dogs,  as  known  to  the  early  French  and  Spanish 
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fietUera,  by  both  of  whom  they  were  in  common  use  for  the  pur-> 
pose  of  war  with  the  natives,  is  exceeding  curious ;  and  so  fieroe 
under  this  sort  of  training 'did  they  become  in  process  of  time 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  restrain  them  in  cages  while  thus 
stimulated,  until  the  call  to  the  field,  and  the  prospect  of  imme- 
diate strife,  should  give  an  opportunity  to  the  exercise  of  their 
unallayed  rapacity.     In  the  civil  commotions  of  Hayti,  the  meet 
formidable  enemies  known  to  the  insurrectionists  were  the  fierce 
dogs  which  had  been  so  educated  by  the  French.     The  dog  of 
Harrison  had  not,  however,  been  greatly  exercised  by  his  present 
owner  after  this  fashion.     He  had  been  simply  required  to  fbllow 
and  attend  upon  his  master,  under  the  conduct  of  Hector,  for  both 
of  whom  his  attachments  had  become  singularly  strong.     But  the 
early  lessons  of  his  Spanish  masters  had  not  been  forgotten  by 
Dugdale,  who,  in  the  war  of  the  Carolinians  with  the  Coosaws, 
following  his  master  into  battle,  proved  an  unlooke<i-for  auxiliar 
of  the  one,  and  an  enemy  whose  very  appearance  struck  terror  into 
the  other.     So  useful  an  ally  was  not  to  be  neglected,  and  the 
stuffed  figure  which  had  formed  a  part  of  the  property  of  the 
animal  in  the  sale  by  his  Spanish  master,  was  brought  into  occa- 
sional exercise  and  use,  under  the  charge  of  Hector,  in  confirming 
Dugdale's  warlike  propensities.     In  this  exercise,  with  the  %ure 
of  a  naked  Indian  perched  against  one  corner,  and  a  part  of  a 
deer's  entrails  hanging  around  iiis  neck,  Hector,  holding  back  the 
dog  by  a  stout  rope  drawn  around  a  beam,  the  better  to  embarrass 
him  at  pleasure,  was  stimulating  at  the  same  time  his  hunger  and 
ferocity. 

**  Does  Dugdale  play  to-day,  Hector  f '  inquired  his  master. 

"•  He  hab  fine  sperits,  maussa — berry  fine  sperits.  I  kin  hardly 
keep  'em  in.  See  da,  now — ^  and,  as  the  slave  spoke,  the  dog 
broke  away,  dragging  the  rope  suddenly  through  the  hands  of  tiie 
holder,  and,  without  remarking  the  meat,  ran  crouching  to  the 
feet  of  Harrison. 

^  Him   nebber  forgit  you,  maussa,  ebber  since  you  put  your 

hand  down  he  treat" 

Harrison  snapped  his  fingers,  and  motioning  with  hiv  hand  to 
the  bleeding  entrails  of  the  deer  around  the  neck  of  the  figQf^ 
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die  hound  sprang  fnrioasly  upon  it,  and  dragging  it  to  the  floor, 
planted  himself  across  the  body,  while,  with  his  formidable  teeth, 
he  tore  away  the  bait  from  the  neck  where  it  was  wound,  lacerat- 
ing the  figure  at  every  bite,  in  a  manner  which  would  have  soon 
deprired  the  tiring  man  of  all  show  of  life.  Having  given  some 
directions  to  the  slave,  Harrison  returned  to  the  apartment  where 
he  had  left  the  Indian. 

Ooconestoga  sat  in  a  comer  mournfully  croning  over,  in  an 
uncouth  strain,  something  of  a  song,  rude,  sanguinary,  in  his  own 
wild  language.  Something  of  the  language  was  known  to  Harri- 
son, but  not  enough  to  comprehend  the  burden  of  what  he  sang. 
But  the  look  and  the  manner  of  the  savage  were  so  solemn  and 
imposing,  so  strange  yet  so  full  of  dignified  thought,  that  the  Eng- 
lishman did  not  venture  to  interrupt  him.  He  turned  to  Granger, 
who,  with  his  wife,  was  partially  employed  in  one  corner  of  the 
apartment,  folding  up  some  of  his  wares  and  burnishing  others. 

**  What  does  he  sing,  Granger  ?'  he  asked  of  the  trader. 

**  His  death  song,  sir.  It  is  something  very  strange — but  he 
has  been  at  it  now  for  some  time ;  and  the  Indian  does  not  employ 
that  song  unless  with  a  near  prospect  of  death.  He  has  probably 
had  some  dream  or  warning,  and  they  are  very  apt  to  believe  in 
mush  things." 

"  Indeed ! — his  death-song — ^  murmured  Harrison,  while  he 
listened  attentively  to  the  low  chant  which  the  Indian  still  kept 
up.  At  his  request,  forbearing  his  labour,  Granger  listened  also, 
and  translated  at  intervals  the  purport  of  many  of  the  stanzas. 

**  What  is  the  Seratee,"  iu  his  uncouth  lyric,  sang  the  melancholy 
Indian—— 

"  What  is  the  Seratee  r— 
He  is  but  a  dbg 
Sneaking  in  the  long 
I  have  stood  before  him, 
And  he  did  not  look — 
By  his  hair  I  took  him,— 
By  the  einglo  taft — 
T^m  his  head  I  tore  it, 
With  it  came  the  scalps— 
On  my  thigh  I  wore  i 
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With  the  ohieft  I  stood, 
And  they  gave  me  honour. 
Made  of  mi  a  chiei, 
To  the  Bun  they  held  me^ 
And  aloud  the  prophet 
Bade  me  be  a  chief — 
Chief  of  all  the  Yemneaee — 
Feather  chief  and  arrow  ohief— . 
Chief  of  all  the  Temaasee," 

At  the  oonclosion  of  this  uncouth  verse,  he  proceeded  io  a 
different  tone  and  manner,  and  his  present  form  of  speech  con- 
stituted a  break  or  pause  in  the  song. 

"  That  Opitchi-Manneyto — wherefore  is  he  wroth  with  the  young 
chief  who  went  on  the  war-path  against  the  Seratee !  lie  made 
slaves  for  him  from  the  dogs  of  the  long  grass.  Let  Opitchi-Mau- 
neyto  hear.  Occonestoga  is  a  brave  chief,  he  hath  struck  his 
hatchet  into  the  lodge  of  the  Savannah,  when  there  was  a  full  aul 
in  the  forests." 

**  Now,''  said  Granger,  **  he  is  going  to  tell  us  of  another  oi  hii 
achievements."     Occonestoga  went  on — 

'Hear,  Opitchi-Manneyto^ 
Hear  Occonestoga  speak — 
Who  of  the  Savannah  stood 
In  the  council,  in  the  fight— 
With  the  gallant  Suwannee?— 
Bravest  he,  of  all  the  brave, 
Like  an  arrow  path  in  fight-— 
When  he  eame^  his  tomahawk-— 
(Hear,  Opitchi-Manneyto, 
Not  ft  forked  tongue  is  mine—) 
FHghted  the  brave  Yemassee-— > 
Till  Occonestoga  cAme-^ 
Till  Occonestoga  stood 
Face  to  face  with  Suwannee^ 
By  the  old  Satilla  swamp. 
Then  his  eyes  were  in  the  mud— 
With  these  hands  I  tore  away 
The  war  ringlet  from  his  head— 
With  it  came  the  bleeding  scalp-^- 
Suwannee  is  in  the  mud; 
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Frighted  back,  his  wsnion  naa. 
Left  ham  buried  in  the  mud—- 
Ho  I  the  gray-wolf  speaks  aloud. 
Hear,  Opiteld-Manneyto; 
He  had  plenty  food  that  nighty 
And  for  me  he  epeaks  aloud— 
Sotrannee  is  in  his  jav— - 
Look,  Opitehi-Mauneyto— • 
See  him  tear  Suiramiee's  side^, 
See  him  drink  Suwannee's  blood-^ 
With  his  paw  upon  his  breaflC^ 
Look,  lie  pulls  the  heart  away» 
And  his  nose  is  searching  deej^ 
Clammy,  thick  with  bloody  drinl^ 
In  the  hoUow  where  it  lay. 
Look;  Opitehi-Manneyto, 
Look,  the  grey-wolf  speaks  for  me." 

Then  after  this  wild  aud  barbarous  chant,  which,  f%ne  aftej 
verMy  Granger  rendered  to  Harrison,  a  pause  of  A  few  momenta 
was  suffered  to  succeed,  in  which,  all  the  while  in  the  profoundeit 
tilenoe,  the  young  warrior  continued  to  waTe  his  head  backwards 
and  forwards  at  regular  intenrals. 

^  He  has  had  a  warning  certainly,  captain ;  I  have  seen  them 
frequently  go  on  so.    Now,  he  .hegins  again." 

Not  singing,  but  again  addressing  the  evil  deity,  Occoneatoga 
began  with  the  usual  adjuration. 

^'Arrows  and  leathers,  burnt  arrows  and  feathem— a  bright  flame 
for  thee,  Opitchi-Manneyta  .  Lode  not  dark  upon  the  young  brara 
of  Temasaee.    Hear  his  song  of  the  war  path*  and  the  vkAory.*^ 

This  said,  he  resumed  the  chant  in  a  bofden  of  less  personal, 
and  more  national  character,  a  more  sounding  and  elevated  strain, 
and  which,  in  the  translation  of  Gcanger,  z  eceiaarily  lost  much 
of  its  native  sublimity. 

''Mighty  is  the  Yemasse^ 

Strong  in  the  trial, 

Fearless  in  the  strife^ 

Terrible  in  wrath — 

Loek,  Opitehi-Manneyto— 
•iHe  is  like  the  nuh  ol  dooda 
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He  IB  like  the  1101111  by  nighty 
When  the  tree-Cop  benda  and  ehiTeii^ 
When  the  lodge  goes  down. 
The  Westo  and  the  Edisto, 
What  are  they  to  hhnt-^ 
like  the  brown  leaves  to  the  eol4 
Look,  they  shrink  before  his  toaeh. 
Shrink  and  shiver  as  he  oomes:* 
Mighty  IB  the  Yemi 


Hamsoo  now  yentared  to  interrupt  the  enthuaiastic  bat  stil^ 
sullen  warrior.  He  interrupted  him  with  a  oompliment,  confinn- 
ing  that  which  he  had  himself  been  uttering,  to  the  prowess  of  his 
nation. 

*^That  is  a  true  song,  Occonestoga — that  in  praise  of  your 
nation.  They  are  indeed  a  brave  -people ;  but  I  fear  under  wild 
management  now.  But  come — ^here  is  some  drink,  it  will 
stiengthm  you." 

^  It  is'good,^  said  he,  drinking,  ^  it  is  good—good  for  strength. 
The  English  ib  a  friend  to  Occonestoga." 

^Wb  have  always  tried  to  be  so,  Oocbnostoga,  as  you  shooU 
know  by  this  time.  But  speak  to  me  of  Pooota-ligo.  What 
have  the  people  been  doing  there!  What  maddens  tfaem, 
and  wherefore  should  they  grow  angry  with  their  English 
brothers!" 

^  The  Temassee  is  like  the  wolf— -he  smells  blood  on  the  track 
of  the  hunter,  when  the  young  cub  is  carried  away.  He  is  blind, 
like  the  ratUeenake,  with  the  poison  of  the  lotig  sleep,  when  he 
first  comes  out  in  the  time  of  the  green  com.  He  wants  btood  to 
drink — he  would  strike  the  enemy." 

^  I  see.  The  Yemassees  are  impatient  of  peace.  They  would  go 
upon  the  war-path,  and  strike  the  English  as  their  enemies.  Is 
this  what  you  think,  Occonestoga !" 

**  Harrison  speaks !  The  English  is  a  friend  to  Yemassee,  but 
Yemassee  will  not  hear  the  word  of  Occonestoga.  Sanutee  says 
the  tongrue  of  Occonestoga  has  a  fork — he  speaks  in  two  voices." 

^  They  are  mad,  young  brave — but  not  so  mad,  I  think,  as  to  go 
on  the  war-path  without  an  object  At  this  moment  they  could 
not  hope  to  be  succesafulf  and  would  find  it  destHicti?e." 
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^  Hie  thought  of  Occonestoga  is  here.    They  will  go  on  the  war 
path  against  the  English." 

'^Hal — ^Kyou  think  aoy  Occonestoga,  you  muat  be  our  friend.'^ 

^  Cha  I  Cha !  Oeconestoga  is  too  much  friend  to  the  English." 

**  Not  too  much,  not  too  much — not  more  than  they  will  i-eward 
you  for.** 

**  Will  the  strong  water  of  the  English  make  Oeconestoga  to  be 
the  son  of  Sanuteef  Will  the  meat  carry  Occontetoga  to  the 
young  brayes  of  the  Temaasee  ?  Will  they  sleep  till  he  speaks  for 
them  to  wake?  Look,  Harrison,  the  death-song  is  made  for 
Occoneatoga." 

^  Not  &o-~there  is  no  cause  yet  for  you  to  sing  the  deathnsong 
of  the  young  warrior." 

**  Oeconestoga  has  said  ! — he  has  seen^ — it  came  to  him  when  he 
ate  meat  from  the  hands  of  the  trader." 

**  Ah  I  that  is  all  owing  to  your  fatigue  and  hunger,  Oeconestoga. 
You  have  long  years  of  life  before  you,  and  still  have  some  service 
to  perform  for  your  friends,  the  English.  You  must  find  out  for 
us  certainly  whether  your  people  mean  to  go  on  the  war-gathjor 
not — ^where  they  will  strike  first,  and  when  ;  and  above  all,  whether 
any  other  tribes  join  wkh  them.  You  must  go  for  us  back  to 
Pocotarligo.  You  must  watch  the  steps  of  the  chie&,  and  bring 
word  of  what  they  intend." 

An  overpowering  sense  of  his  own  shame  as  he  listened  to  this 
requisition  of  Harrison,  forced  his  head  down  upon  his  bosom, 
while  the  gloom  grew  darker  upon  his  face.  At  length  he 
exclaimed — 

**  It  is  no  good  talk :  must  Oeconestoga  be  a  d(^  for  the  English  ? 
The  tomahawk  of  Sanutee  is  good  for  a  dog<" 

^  Wherefore  this,  young  chief  of  the  Yemassee? — What  mean 
you  by  this  speech  9" 

'^  Young  chief  of  Yemassee !"  exclaimed  the  savage,  repeating 
the  phrase  of  Harrison  as  if  in  derision — "said  you  not  the  young 
chief  of  Yemassee  should  hunt  his  people  like  a  dog  in  the  cover 
of  the  bash  9" 

^  Not  like  a  dog,  Oeconestoga,  but  like  a  good  friend,  as  well  to 
ttia  English  as  »o  the  Yemassee.    Is  not  peaoe  good  for  both  9    It 
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is  peAoe,  aot  war,  that  tbe  English  desire ;  but  if  there  be  war, 
Occonestoga,  they  will  take  all  the  scalps  of  your  nation." 

*^The  English  must  look  to  his  own  scalp/*  oried  the  young 
man,  fiercely,—"  the  hand  of  the  Yemassee  is  ready  ; — "  and  as1ie 
spoke,  for  a  moment  his  eye  lightened  up,  and  his  form  rose  erect 
from  the  place  where  he  had  been  sitting,  while  a  strong  feeling 
of  nationality  in  his  bosom  aroused  him  into  something  like  the 
warlike  show  of  an  eloquent  chief  inspiriting  his  tribe  for  the  fight. 
But  Granger,  who  had  been  watchful,  came  forward  with  a  cup  of 
spirits,  whi(^,  without  a  word,  he  now  handed  him.  The  youth 
seized  it  hurriedly,  drank  it  off  at  a  single  effort,  and,  in  that  act, 
the  momentairy  enthusiasm  which  had  lightened  up,  with  a  show 
of  still  surviving  consciousness  and  soul,  the  otherwise  desponding 
and  degraded  features,  passed  away ;  and  sinking  again  into  his 
seat,  he  replied  to  the  other  portion  of  the  remark  of  Harrison : 

^  It  is  good,  what  the  English  speaks.  Peace  is  good — peace  for 
the  Yemassee — peace  for  the  English — peace — peace  for  Occo^ 
nestoga — Occonestoga  speaks  for  peace." 

"  Then  let  Occonestoga  do  as  I  wish  him.  Let  him  go  this  very 
night  to  Pocota-ligo.  Let  his  eye  take  the  track  of  the  chiefs, 
and  look  at  their  actions.  Let  him  come  back  to-morrow,  and 
say  all  that  he  has  seen,  and  claim  his  reward  from  the  English." 

^  There  is  death  for  Occonestoga  if  tbe  Yemassee  soout  finds  his 
track." 

^  But  the  young  chief  has  an  eye  like  the  hawk — a  foot  like  the 
sneaking  panther,  and  a  body  limber  as  the  snake.  He  can  see 
his  enemy  afar — he  can  hide  in  the  thick  bush — he  can  lie  still 
under  the  dead  timber  when  the  hunter  steps  over  it." 

^  And  rise  to  strike  him  in  the  heel  like  the  yellow-belly  moo- 
castn.  Yes  1  The  young  chief  is  a  great  warrior — ^the  Seratee  !;> 
a  dog,  the  Savannah  is  a  'dog — Look,  his  legs  have  the  scalp  of 
Suwannee  and  Chareco.     Occonestoga  is  a  great  warrior." 

The  vanity  of  the  savage  once  enlisted,  and  his  scruples  were 
soon  overcome.  An  additional  cup  of  spirits  which  Granger  again 
furnished  him,  concluded  the  argument,  and  be  avowed  himself 
ready  for  the  propoaed  adventure.  His  preparations  were  soon 
oompleted,  and  when  the  night  had  fairly  set  in,  the  fugitive  waii 
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on  the  scent,  and  again  within  the  boundary  lines  of  his  nation , 
md  cautiously  threading  his  way,  with  all  the  skill  and  canning 
of  an  Indian,  among  the  paths  of  the  people  whom  he  had  so 
grierously  incensed.  He  knew  the  danger,  but  he  was  vain  of  his 
warrior  and  hunter  skill.  He  did  not  fear  death,  for  it  is  the  habi- 
tual practice  of  the  Indian's  thought  to  regard  it  as  a  part  of  his 
odstence ;  and  his  dying  ceremonies  form  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  legacy  of  renown  which  is  left  to  his  children.  But  had 
he  known  the  doom  which  had  been  pronounced  against  him, 
along  with  the  other  chiefs,  and  which  had  been  already  executed 
upon  them  by  the  infuriated  people,  he  had  never  yei^tiii^ed  for. an 
instant  apoi  so  dangerous  a  commission. 


« 
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^  What  lore  is  like  a  mother't  1    Ton  may  broak 
na  haait  tint  holda  it— yoa  may  tniapla  it 
{  la  ahama  and  aorrow ;  bot  you  may  aot  taar 

One  ainglo  link  away  that  keepa  it  thera." 

Half  cotuMnoas  only  of  his  design  at  starting,  the  young  and 
profligate  savage,  on  crossing  to  the  opposite  shore,  which  he 
did  just  at  the  Block  House,  grew  more  sensible,  not  only  in 
reference  to  the  object  of  his  journey,  but  to  the  dangers  which 
necessarily  came  along  with  it.  Utterly  ignorant,  as  yet,  of  that 
peculiar  and  unusual  doom  which  had  been  pronounced  against 
himself  and  the  other  chie&,  and  already  executed  upon  them, 
he  had  yet  sufficient  reason  to  apprehend  that,  if  taken,  his  punish- 
ment, death  probably,  would  be  severe  enough.  Apprehending 
this  probabilily,  the  fear  which  it  inspired  was  not  however  suffi- 
cient to  discourage  him  from  an  adventure  which,  though  pledged 
for  its  performance  in  a  moment  of  partial  inebriation,  was  yet 
held  by  the  simple  Indian  to  be  all-binding  upon  him.  Firmly 
resolved,  therefore,  upon  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  to  Harrison, 
who,  wiUi  Granger  and  others,  had  often  before  employed  him, 
though  on  less  dangerous  missions,  he  went  forward,  preparing  to 
watch  the  progress  of  events  among  the  Yemassees,  and  to  report 
duly  the  nature  of  their  warlike  proceedings. 

The  aim  of  Harrison  was  preparation,  and  the  purpose  was  there- 
fore of  the  highest  importance  upon  which  Occonestoga  had  been 
sent.  The  generally  exposed  situation  of  the  whole  frontier  occu 
pied  by  the  whites,  with  the  delay  and  difficulty  of  warlike  prepa- 
ration, rendered  every  precautionary  measure  essential  on  the  part 
of  the  Carolinians.  For  this  reason,  a  due  and  proper  intelligence 
of  the  means,  designs,  and  strength  of  their  adversaries,  became 
absolutely  necessary;  particularly  as  the  capricious  nature  of 
lavage  affections  makes  it  doubtful  whether  they  can,  for  any 
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leiigth  of  time,  continue  in  peace  and  friendship.  How  far  Occo- 
n«8toga  may  stand  excused  for  the  part  which  he  had  taken  against 
his  countrymen,  whatever  may  have  been  the  character  of  their, 
cause,  is  a  question  not  necessary  for  our  consideration  here.  It  is, 
certain  that  the  degradation  consequent  upon  his  intemperance, 
had  greatly  contributed  towards  blunting  that  feeling  of  nationality, 
whi<^  is  no  small  part  of  the  honest  boast  of  every  Indian  warrior. 
Night  had  fairly  shrouded  the  forest  when  the  young  chief 
commenced  his  joumeyi  But  he  knew  the  path,  by  night  as  by 
day,  with  a  familiarity  begun  in  childhood.  His  ear,  quick,  keen, 
and  discriminating  by  his  education,  could  distinguish  between  and 
identify  the  movement  of  every  native  of  the  woodland  cover.  He 
knew  the  slight  and  hurried  rustle  of  the  black  snake,  from  the 
alow,  dignified  sweep  of  the  rattle ;  and,  drunk  or  sober,  the  bear 
in  the  thicket,  or  the  buck  bounding  along  the  dry  pine-land  ridge, 
were  never  mistaken,  one  for  the  other,  by  our  forest  warrior. 
These,  as  they  severally  crossed  or  lay  in  his  path — for  the  rattle- 
snake moves  at  his  own  pleasure — he  drove  aside  or  avoided ;  and 
when  contradictory  sounds  met  his  ear,  doubtful  in  character  or 
significant  of  some  dangerous  proximity,  then  would  the  warrior 
sink  down  into  the  bush  or  under  the  cover  of  the  fallen  tree,  or 
steal  away  into  the  sheltering  shadow  of  the  neighbouring  copse, 
without  so  much  as  a  breath  or  whisper.  Such  precautions  as 
these  became  more  and  more  necessary  as  he  drew  nigher  to  the 
homestead  of  his  people.  The  traces  of  their  presence  thickened 
momently  around  him.  Now  the  torch  flared  across  his  eye,  and 
now  the  hum  of  voices  came  with  the  sudden  gust ;  and,  more  than 
once,  moving  swiftly  across  his  path,  stole  along  a  dusky  figure  like 
his  own,  bent  upon  some  secret  quest,  and  watchful  like  himself  to 
avoid  discovery.  He  too,  perhaps,  had  been  dimly  seen  in  the 
same  manner — not  his  features,  for  none  in  that  depth  of  shadow  in 
which  he  crept  could  well  have  made  them  out ;  but  such  partial 
glances,  though  he  strove  to  avoid  all  observation,  he  did  not  so 
much  heed,  as  he  well  knew  that  the  thought  of  others,  seeing 
Lim,  without  ascertaining  who  he  was,  would  be  apt  to  assign  him 
a  like  pursuit  with  their  own ;  possibly,  the  nocturnal  amour ; 
punraed  by  the  Temassees  with  a  fastidious  regard  to  secrecy,  not 
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because  of  any  moral  reserve,  but  that  such  a  parBuit  savoan  of  41 
ireaknees  unbecoming  to  manhood. 

On  a  sudden  be  drew  back  from  the  way  he  was  pursuing,  and 
sank  under  the  cover  of  a  gigantic  oak.     A  torch  flamed  across 
the  path,  and  a  dusky  maiden  carried  it,  followed  by  a  young  war- 
rior.   They  passed  directly  beside  the  tree  behind  which  Occoncs- 
toga  had  sought  for  shelter,  and,  at  the  first  glance,  he  knew 
Hiwa&see,  the  young  maiden  who  was  to  have  filled  his  own  lodge, 
according  to  the  expectations  of  the  people     But  he  had  lost  sighf 
of^  and  forgotten  her  in  the  practices  which  had  weaned  him  from 
his  brethren  and  bound  him  to  the  whites.     What  were  the  affec 
tions  now  to  him  9     Yet  he  had  regarded  her  with  favour,  and 
though  he  had  never  formally  proposed  to  break  with  her  the 
sacred  wand  of  Checkamoysee,*  which  was  to  give  her  the  title  to 
his  dwelling  and  make  her  his  wife,  yet  such  had  been  the  expec- 
tation of  his  mother,  her  wish,  and  perhaps  that  of  the  damsel  her- 
self.   He  remembered  this  with  a  sad  sinking  of  the  heart.     He 
remembered  what  he  had  been,  what  were  his  hopes  and  pride ; 
what  had  been  the  expectations,  in  regard  to  him,  of  his  parents 
and  his  people.    It  was  with  a  bitter  feeling  of  disappointment  and 
self-reproach,  that  he  heard  the  proposition  of  love  as  it  was  made 
to  her  by  another. 

"  [t  is  a  brave  chief,  Hiwassee — a  brave  chief  that  would  have 
you  enter  his  lodge.  The  lodge  of  Echotee  is  ready  for  Hiwassee. 
Look  1  this  is  the  stick  of  Gheckamoysee ;  break  it,  take  it  in  thy 
hands  and  break  it,  Hiwassee,  and  Ecliotee  will  quench  the  torch 
which  thou  bearest  in  the  running  water.  Then  shalt  thou  be  the 
wife  of  a  warrior,  and  the  venison  shall  always  be  full  in  thy  lodge. 
Break  the  sUck  of  Checkamoysee,  Hiwassee,  and  be  the  wife  of 
Echotee.''      • 

And  the  dusky  maiden  needed  HtUe  wooing.  She  broke  the 
stick,  and  as  she  did  so,  seizing  the  blazing  torch  with  a  ready 
band,  Echotee  hurried  with  it  to  a  brook  that  trickled  along  at  a 
little  distance,  and  in  the  next  instant  it  hissed  in  the  water,  and 
all  waa  darkness.     Without  regarding  what  he  was  doing,  or 

*  OhMkamoytM^  ths  YenaiSM  Hymea. 
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thinkiDg  of  his  own  risk,  Occonestoga,  in  the  absence  of  her  ao 
eepted  lover,  could  not  forbear  a  word,  something  of  reproach, 
perhaps,  in  the  ear  of  Hiwassee.  She  stood  but  a  few  paces  off, 
ander  the  shadow  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  tree  which 
gave  him  shelter ;  with  the  broken  stick  still  in  her  hand  in  attes- 
tation of  her  wild  forest  nuptial.  What  he  said  was  unheard 
ftave  bj  herself,  but  she  screamed  as  she  heard  it ;  and,  hearing  her 
lover  approach',  and  now  duly  conscious  of  his  error,  Occonestoga, 
in  the  next  moment,  had  darted  away  from  the  place  of  their  tryst, 
and  was  pursuing  his  route  with  all  the  vigour  of  a  renewed  and 
resolute  spirit  The  sense  of  what  he  had  lost  for  ever,  seemed  to 
ating  him  into  a  sort  of  despairing  energy  which  hurried  him 
recklessly  onward. 

At  length  he  approached  the  town  of  Pocota-ligo,  bat,  at  first, 
carefully  avoiding  its  main  entrance,  which  was  upon  the  river — 
particularly  as  the  throng  of  sounds  reaching  his  ears  from  thai 
quarter  indicated  a  still  active  stir — he  shot  off  circuitously  into 
the  thicker  woods,  so  as  to  come  into  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  his  fiither's  dwelling.  From  a  neighbouring  thicket,  after  a 
little  while,  he  looked  down  upon  the  cabin  which  had  given  a 
birth-place  and  shelter  to  his  infancy ;  and  the  feeling  of  shame 
grew  strong  in  his  bosom  as  he  thought  upon  the  hopes  defeated 
of  his  high-sottled  father,  and  of  the  affections  thrown  away  of 
the  gentle  mother,  with  whom,  however  mortified  and  fruitless^ 
they  still  continued  to  flourish  for  the  outcast.  Such  thoughts, 
however,  were  not  permitted  to  trouble  him  long ;  for,  as  he  looked 
he  beheld  by  the  ruddy  blaze  of  the  pine  torch  which  the  boy 
carried  before  him,  the  person  of  his  father  emerge  from  the  lodge, 
and  take  the  well-known  pathway  leading  to  Pocota-ligo.  If  Oc- 
conestoga had  no  other  virtue,  that  of  love  for  his  mother  was,  to 
a  certain  extent,  sufficiently  redeeming.  His  previous  thoughts, 
his  natural  feeling,  prepared  him,  whatever  the  risk,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  thus  offered  him.  In  another  instant, 
and  the  half  penitent  prodigal  stood  in  the  presence  of  Matiwan. 

**  Oh,  boy — Occonestoga — thou  art  come — thou  art  come.    Thou 
art  not  yet  lost  to  Matiwan.'' 

And  the  threw  herself,  with  the  exclamation,  fondly,  though  but 
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for  a  moment,  upon  bis  neck ;  the  next,  recovering  hereelfi  she 
spoke  in  hurried  tones,  full  of  grief  and  apprehension, 

"Thou  shouldst  not  come! — fly,  boy— fly,  Occonestoga — ^be  a 
swift  bird,  that  the  night  has  overtaken  fax  away  from  his  bush, 
lliere  is  danger — there  is  death — not  death — there  is  a  curse  for 
thee  from  Opitchi-Manueyto/' 

"  Let  not  the  grief  stand  in  the  eye  of  Matiwan.  Occonestoga 
fears  not  death.  He  has  a  song  for  the  Manneyto  of  the  blessed 
valley ;  the  great  warriors  shall  clap  their  hands  and  cry  '  San- 
garrah-me,  Sangarrah-me,  Yemasaee,'  when  they  hear.  Let  not 
the  grief  stand  in  the  eye  of  Matiwan." 

"  It  is  for  thee,  for  thee,  boy — ^for  thee,  Occonestoga.  The  sorrow 
of  Matiwan  is  for  thee.  Thou  hast  been  in  this  bosom,  Occones- 
toga, and  thine  eyes  opened  first,  when  the  green  was  on  the  young 
leaf  and  the  yellow  flower  was  hanging  over  the  lodge  in  the 
strength  of  the  sun.'^ 

"  Enow  I  not  the  song  of  Enoree-Mattee,  when  the  eyes  of 
Occonestoga  looked  up?  Said  he  not — under  the  green  leaf, 
under  the  yellow  flower,  the  brave  comes  who  shall  have  arrows 
with  wings  and  a  knife  that  has  eyes  ?    Occonestoga  is  here  !'* 

"  Matiwan  was  glad.  Sauutee  lifted  thee  to  the  sun,  boy,  and 
begged  for  thee  his  beams  from  the  good  Manneyto.  The  glad- 
ness is  gone,  Occonestoga — ^gone  from  Sanutee,  gone  from  Mati- 
wan,— ^gone  with  thee.  There  is  no  green  on  the  leaf — my  eyes 
look  upon  the  yellow  flowers  no  longer.  Occonestoga,  it  is  thou, — 
thou  hast  taken  all  this  light  from  the  eye  of  Matiwan.  The 
gladness  and  the  light  are  gone." 

"  Matiwan  tells  no  lie— this  dog  is  Occonestoga." 

Thus  he  began,  sinking  back  into  the  humiliating  consciousness 
of  his  shame  and  degradation.  But  the  gentle  parent,  tender  even 
(n  the  utterance  of  the  truth,  fearing  she  had  gone  too  far,  hastily 
and  almost  indignantly  interrupted  him  in  the  melancholy  self- 
condemnation  he  was  uttering. 

"  No,  no — Occonestoga  is  no  dog.  He  is  a  brave — ^he  is  the 
son  of  Sanutee,  the  well-beloved  of  the  Yemassee.  Occonestoga 
has  shut  his  eyes  and  gone  upon  the  track  of  a  foolish  dream,  but 
he  will  wake  with  the  sun, — and  Matiwan  will  see  the  green  leaf 
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Mid  th^  yellow  Aower  sdll  hanging  over  the  lodge  of  Sanutee;" 
«nd  as  she  spoke  she  threw  her  arms  about  him  afifectionately, 
while  the  tears  came  to  the  relief  of  her  heart  and  flowed  freely 
down  her  cheeks.  The  youth  gently  but  coldly  disengaged  her 
dasp,  and  proceeded  to  seat  himself  upon  the  broad  skin  lying 
npon  the  floor  of  the  cabin ;  when,  aroused  by  the  movement,  and 
with  a  return  of  all  her  old  apprehensions,  she  thrust  him  from  it 
with  an  air  of  anxiety,  if  not  of  horror,  and  shutting  her  eyes  upon 
the  wondering  and  somewhat  indignant  glance  with  which  he  now 
surveyed  her,  she  exclaimed  passionately — 

"Go — ^fly — wherefore  art  thou  here — ^here  in  the  lodge  of 
Sanntee — ^thou,  the  accursed — ^the — ^  and  the  words  stuck  in  her 
throaty  andy  unarticulated,  came  forth  chokingly. 

^Is  Matiwan  mad — ^has  the  fever-pain  gone  into  her  temples  ?" 
he  asked  in  ^tonishment 

^  No,  no,  no— not  mad,  Occonestoga.  But  thou  art  cast  out 
from  the  Yemassee.  He  does  not  know  thee — ^the  young  warriors 
know  thee  not — the  chiefe  know  thee  not — Manneyto  denies  thee. 
They  have  said — ^thou  art  a  Yemassee  no  longer.  They  have  cast 
thee  out" 

''The  Yemassee  is  great,  but  he  cannot  deny  Occonestoga. 
Thou  art  mad,  Matiwan.  Look,  woman,  here  is  the  broad  arrow 
of  Yemassee  upon  the  shoulder  of  a  chief.** 

''It  is  gone — ^it  is  gone  from  thee,  Occonestoga.  They  have 
sworn  by  Opitchi-Mannejto,  that  Malatchie,  the  Clublifter,  shall 
take  it  from  thy  shoulder.** 

The  youth  shrunk  back,  and  his  eyes  started  in  horror,  while 
his  limbs  trembled  with  a  sentiment  of  fear  not  often  felt  by  an 
Indian  warrior.  In  another  instant,  however,  he  recovered  from 
the  stupor  if  not  from  the  dread,  which  her  intelligence  occa- 
sioned. 

"  Ha,  Matiwan,  thou  hast  no  fork  in  thy  tongue.  Thou  speakest 
not  to  me  with  the  voice  of  the  Coonee-latee." 

"  Opitchi-Manneyto  I — ^he  hears  the  voice  of  Matiwan.  The 
Yemassee  has  doomed  thee.** 

**  They  dare  not — they  will  not.  I  will  go  with  them  upon  the 
war-path  agunst  the  Santee  and  the  Seratee.    I  will  take  up  the 
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hatchet  against  the  English.    I  will  lead  the  jroung  warriors  to 
battle.     They  shall  know  Occonestoga  for  a  chief." 

"Thou  canst  not,  boy.  They  do  not  trust  thee — they  have 
doomed  thee  with  the  chiefs  who  sold  the  land  to  the  English. 
Has  not  Malatchie  cut  with  the  knife,  and  burnt  away  with  fire 
from  their  shoulders,  the  sacred  and  broad  arrow  of  Yemassee,  so 
that  we  know  them  no  more  ? — Their  fathers  and  their  sons  know 
them  no  more — the  mothers  that  bore  them  know  them  no  more 
— the  other  nations  know  them  no  more — they  cannot  enter  the 
blessed  valley  of  Manneyto,  for  Manneyto  knows  them  not  when 
he  looks  for  the  broad  arrow  of  Yemassee,  and  finds  it  not  upon 
their  shoulders." 

"  Woman !  thou  liest ! — ^thou  art  hissing  lies  in  ray  ears,  like 
the  green  snake,  with  a  forked  tongue.  The  Yemassee  has  not 
done  this  thing  as  thou  say^sf 

The  voice  of  the  woman  sank  into  a  low  and  husky  murmur, 
and  the  always  melancholy  tones  of  the  language  of  the  red  man, 
grew  doubly  so  in  her  utterance,  as  she  replied  in  a  stem  rebuke, 
though  her  attitude  and  manner  were  now  entirely  passionless: — 

"When  has  Matiwan  lied  to  Occonestoga?  Occonestoga  is  a 
dog  when  he  speaks  of  Matiwan  as  the  forked  tongue." 

"  He  is  a  dog  if  thou  hast  not  lied,  Matiwan.  Say  that  thou 
hast  lied — that  thou  hast  said  a  foolish  thing  to  Occonestoga.  Say, 
Matiwan,  and  the  young  arrow  will  be  in  thy  hand  even  as  the 
long  shoots  of  the  tree  that  weeps.  Thou  shalt  make  him  what 
thou  wilt" 

With  an  expression  the  most  humbled  and  imploring,  and  some- 
thing more  of  warmth  than  is  usually  shown  by  the  Indian  war- 
rior, the  young  chief  took  the  hand .  of  his  mother,  while  uttering 
an  appeal,  virtually  a{K>logizing  for  the  harsh  language  he  had 
previously  made  use  of.  With  the  pause  of  an  instant,  and  a 
passionate  melancholy,  almost  amounting  to  the  vehemence  of 
despair,  she  replied  : — 

"Matiwan  does  not  lie.  The  Yemassee  has  said  the  doom, 
which  Enoree-Mattee,  the  prophet,  brought  from  Opitchi-Manneyto. 
Has  not  Malatchie  cut  from  the  shoulders  of  the  chiefs  and  burnt 
away  with  fire  the  broad  arrow,  so  that  never  mere  may  they  be 
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known  by  the  Yemassee — never  more  by  the  Manneytc !  The 
doom  IS  for  thee,  Occonestoga.  It  is  true.  There  is  no  fork  in 
tli«  tongue  of  Matiwan.  Fly,  boy — fly,  Occonestoga.  It  is  thy 
mother,  it  is  Matiwan  that  prays  thee  to  fly.  Matiwan  would 
not  lose  thee,  Occonestoga,  from  the  happy  valley.  Be  the  swift 
arrow  on  the  path  of  flight — ^let  them  not  see  thee — let  them 
not  give  thee  to  Malatchie." 

Thusy  passionately  imploring  him,  the  mother  urged  upon  him 
the  necessity  of  flight  But,  for  a  few  minutes,  as  if  stunned  by 
tlie  intelligence  which  he  could  noi  now  disbelieve,  the  young 
warrior  stood  in  silence,  with  down-bendiog  head,  the  very  per- 
sonification of  despair.  Then,  quickly  and  fully  recovering,  with 
a  kindling  eye,  and  a  manner  well  corresponding  with  his  language, 
lie  started  forward,  erectly,  in  his  fullest  height,  and  with  the  action 
of  a  strong  mood,  for  a  moment  assumed  the  attitude  of  that  true 
dignity,  from  which,  in  his  latter  days  and  habits,  he  had  but  too 
much  and  too  often  departed. 

"  Ha  !  Is  Occonestoga  an  arrow  that  is  broken  ?  Is  he  the  old 
tree  across  the  swamp,  that  the  dog's  foot  runs  over  ?  Has  he  no 
strength — has  the  blood  gone  out  of  his  heart  ?  Has  he  no  knife 
— where  are  the  arrow  and  the  tomahawk  ?  They  are  here — ^I 
have  them.  The  Yemassee  shall  not  hold  me  down  when  I  sleep. 
Occonestoga  sleeps  not.  He  will  do  battle  against  the  Yemassee. 
His  knife  shall  strike  at  the  breast  of  Sanutee." 

^  Thou  hast  said  a  folly,  l)oy — Occonestoga,  wouldst  thou  strike 
at  thy  father  ?  ^  said  the  mother,  sternly. 

**  His  hatchet  shook  over  the  head  of  Occonestoga  in  the  lodge 
of  council.  He  is  the  enemy  of  Occonestoga— a  bad  thorn  in  the 
path,  ready  for  the  foot  that  flies.  I  will  slay  him  like  a  dog.  He 
shall  hear  the  scalp-song  of  Occonestoga — I  will  sing  it  in  his 
ears,  woman,  like  a  bird  that  comes  with  the  storm,  while  I  send 
the  long  knife  into  his  heart ;  ^  and  fiercely,  as  he  concluded  this 
speech,  he  chanted  a  passage  of  the  famous  scalp-song  of  the 


I  go  with  the  long  knife, 
On  the  path  of  my  enemy — 
In  the  cover  of  the  brake, 

9* 
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With  the  tooth  of  the  war-rattle^ 
I  strike  the  death  into  hia  heel — 
Sangarrah-me,  Sangarrah-me. 
I  hear  him  groan,  I  see  him  gasp, 
I  tear  hi«  tliroat,  I  drink  hia  blood. 
He  sings  the  song  of  his  dyin^ 
To  the  glory  of  Occonestoga." 

"  Ha  I  thou  hearest,  Matiwan — ^this  will  I  sing  for  Sanutee  when 
my  knee  is  upon  his  breast,  when  my  knife  is  thick  in  his  heart, 
when  I  tear  the  thin  scalp  from  his  forehead." 

Thus,  in  a  deep,  fiercely  impressive,  but  low  tone,  Occonestoga 
poured  forth  in  his  mother's  ears  the  fulness  of  his  paroxysm, — 
in  his  madness  attributing,  and  with  correctness,  the  doom  which 
had  been  pronounced  against  him  as  coming  from  his  father.  In 
that  fierce  and  bitter  moment  he  forgot  all  the  ties  of  kindred,  and 
his  look  was  tliat  of  the  furious  and  fearful  savage,  already  imbru- 
ing his  hands  in  parental  blood.  The  horror  of  Matiwan,  beyond 
expression,  could  not,  however,  be  kept  from  utterance : — 

^  Thou  hast  drunk  madness,  boy,  from  the  cup  of  Opitchi-Man- 
neyto.  The  devil  of  the  white  man's  prophet  has  gone  into  thy 
heart.  But  thou  art  the  child  of  Matiwan,  and,  though  thou  art 
in  a  foolish  path,  it  is  thy  mother  •that  would  save  thee.  Qo — fly, 
Occonestoga — keep  on  thy  shoulder  the  broad  arrow  of  Yemassee, 
so.  that  thy  mother  may  not  lose  thee  from  the  blessed  valley  of 
Manneyto." 

Before  the  young  warrior,  somewhat  softened  by  this  speech, 
coulf^  find  words  to  reply  to  it,  his  acute  sense — acute  enough  at 
all  times  to  savour  of  a  supernatural  faculty — detected  an  ap- 
proaching sound ;  and,  through  an  opening  of  the  logs  in  the 
dwelling,  the  flare  of  a  torch  was  seen  approaching.  Matiwan, 
much  more  apprehensive,  with  her  anxieties  now  turned  in  a  new 
direction,  went  quickly  to  the  entrance,  and  returning  instantly 
with  great  alarm,  announced  the  approach  of  Sanutee. 

^  He  comes  to  the  hatchet  of  Occonestoga,"  cried  the  youth 
fiercely,  bis  recent  rage  re-awakening. 

"  Wouldst  thou  slay  Matiwan  ? "  was  the  reply, — and  the  look, 
the  tone,  the  wor^s  were  sufficient.    The  fierce  spirit  was  quelled. 
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and  the  jouth  suffered  himself  to  follow  quietly  as  she  directed. 
She  led  him  to  a  remote  comer  of  the  lodge,  which,  piled  up  with 
skins,  furnished  a  fair  chance  and  promise  of  security.  With 
sereral  of  these,  as  he  stretched  himself  at  his  length,  she  con- 
trived to  cover  him  in  such  a  manner  as  effectually  to  conceal  him 
from  the  casual  observer.  Having  so  done,  she  strove  to  resume 
her  composure  in  time  for  the  reception  of  the  old  chief^  whose 
torch  now  biassed  at  the  entrance. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

**  Thej  biiid  lum,  will  they  slay  him^    That  old 
Hia  father,  will  he  look  upon  and  see 
The  danger  of  hie  child,  nor  lift  his  Toio6» 
Nor  lend  his  arm  to  sare  him  T' 

With  a  mind  deeply  taken  up  with  the  concerns  of  state,  Sana 
tee  threw  himself  upon  the  bearskin  which  formed  a  sort  of  carpet 
in  the  middle  of  the  lodge,  and  failed  utterly  to  remark  the  dis- 
composure of  Matiwan,  which,  otherwise,  to  the  keen  glance  of  the 
Indian,  would  not  have  remained  very  long  concealed.  She  took 
her  seat  at  his  head,  and  croned  low  and  musingly  some  £Eimi]iar 
chant  of  forest  song,  unobtrusively,  yet  meant  to  soothe  his  ear. 
He  heard — ^for  this  had  long  been  a  practice  with  her  and  a  do- 
mestic indulgence  with  him — he  heard,  but  did  not  seem  to  listen. 
His  mind  was  away —busied  in  the  events  of  the  wild  storm  it  had 
invoked,  and  the  period  of  which  was  rapidly  approaching.  But 
there  were  other  matters  less  important,  that  called  for  present 
attention ;  and,  turning  at  length  to  his  wife,  and  pointing  at  the 
same  time  to  the  pile  of  skins  that  lay  confusedly  huddled  up  over 
the  crouching  form  of  Occoneetoga,  he  quietly  remarked  upon 
their  loose  and  disordered  appearance.  The  well-bred  housewife 
of  a  city  might  have  discovered  something  of  rebuke  to  her  do- 
mestic management  in  what  he  said  on  this  subject ;  but  the  mind 
of  Matiwan  lost  all  sight  of  the  reproach,  in  the  apprehensions 
which  such  a  reference  had  excited.  He  saw  not  her  disorder, 
however,  but  proceeded  to  enumerate  to  himself  their  numbers,- 
sortB,  and  qualities,  with  a  simple  air  of  business ;  until,  suddenly 
labouring,  as  it  appeared,  under  some  deficiency  of  memory,  he 
instructed  her  to  go  and  ascertain  the  number  of  bearskins  in  the 
collection. 

**  The  Spanish  trader  will  buy  from  Sanutee  with  the  next  son. 
€k>,  ICatiwan." 
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To  hear  was  to  obey ;  and  half  dead  with  fear,  yet  rejoiced  that 
he  had  not  gone  himself,  she  proceeded  to  tumble  about  the  skins, 
with  ready  compliance,  and  an  air  of  industry,  the  most  praise- 
worthy in  an  Indian  woman.  Her  labour  was  lengthened,  so 
Sanutee  seemed  to  think,  somewhat  beyond  the  time  necessary  to 
enumerate  a  lot  of  skins  not  exceeding  fifteen  or  twenty  in  number, 
and  with  some  little  sternness  at  last  he  demanded  of  her  the  cause 
of  the  delay.  Apprehensive  that  he  would  yet  rise,  and  seek  for 
himself  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  she  determined,  as  she  had  not 
yet  ascertained,  to  guess  at  the  fact,  and  immediately  replied  in 
a  representation  which  did  not  at  all  accord  with  the  calculation  of 
the  chief 'a  own  memory  on  the  subject  The  impatience  of  Occo- 
nestoga,  in  the  meantime,  was  not  less  than  that  of  Sanutee.  He 
worried  his  mother  not  a  little  in  bis  restlessness  while  she  moved 
about  him ;  and  once,  as  she  bent  over  him,  removing  this,  and 
replacing  that,  he  seized  upon  her  hand,  and  would  have  spoken, 
but  that  so  dangerous  an  experiment  she  would  not  permit  But 
she  saw  by  his  glance,  and  the  settled  firmness  with  which  he 
grasped  his  hatchet,  that  his  thought  was  that  of  defiance  to  his 
fiither,  and  a  desire  to  throw  aside  the  restraining  cover  of  the  skins, 
and  assert  his  manhood.  She  drew  away  from  him  rapidly,  with  a 
finger  uplifted  as  if  in  entreaty,  while  with  one  hand  she  threw  over 
him  a  huge  bearskin,  which  nearly  suffocated  him^  and  which  he 
immediately,  in  part,  threw  aside.  Sanutee,  in  the  meantime, 
seemed  very  imperfectly  satisfied  with  the  representation  which  she 
had  made,  and  manifesting  some  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  her 
estimate,  he  was  about  to  rise  and  look  for  himself  into  the  matter. 
But,  in  some  trepidation,  the  wary  Matiwan  prevented  him. 

^  Wherefore  should  the  chief  toil  at  the  task  of  a  woman  ? 
Battle  for  the  chief — wisdom  in  council  for  the  chief;  and  the 
seat  under  the  big  tree,  at  the  head  of  the  lodge,  when  the  great 
chie&  come  to  eat  meat  firom  his  hands.  Sit,  well-beloved — 
wherefore  should  not  Matiwan  look  for  thee  ?  The  toil  of  the 
lodge  ia  for  Matiwan." 

^Sanutee  will  look,  Matiwan — the  bearskin  is  heavy  on  thy 
hands,''  was  the  considerate  reply. 

**  Go  not,  look  not — ^  impatiently,  rather  too  impatiently  earnest 
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was  the  reeponse  of  the  woman ;  saffidently  so  to  awaken  sur- 
prise, if  not  suspicion,  in  the  mind  of  the  old  chief.  She  saw  her 
erfor  in  the  next  instant,  and  proceeding  to  correct  it)  without,  at 
the  same  time  yielding  the  point,  she  said : 

"  Thou  art  weary,  chief — all  day  long  lliou  hast  been  upon  the 
track  of  toil,  and  thy  feet  need  rest  Rest  thee.  Matiwan  is  here 
— why  shouldst  thou  not  repose?  Will  she  not  look  to  the 
skins  ?    She  goes." 

^  Thou  art  good,  Matiwan,  but  Sanutee  will  look  with  the  eye 
that   is  true.      He   is   not  weary  as   thou  say'st     Chal" — he 
exclaimed,  as  she  still  endeavoured  to  prevent  him — "  Cha ! — Cba !" 
impatiently  putting  her  aside  with  the  exclamation,  and  turning 
to  the   very  spot   of  Occonestoga's   concealment    Hopeless   of 
escape,  Matiwan  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  the  beatings  of 
her  heart  grew  more  frequent  and  painful.    Already  his  hands 
were  upon  the  skins,-— already  had  Occonestoga  determined  upon 
throwing  aside  his  covering   and  grappling  with  his  fate  Hke  i 
warrior,  when  a  sudden  yell  of  many  voices,  and  the  exciting 
blood-cry  of  Temassee  battle,  "  Sangarrah-me,  Sangarrah-me," — 
rang  through  the  little  apartment    Lights  flared  all  aroimd  the 
lodge,  and  a  confused,  wild,  approaching  clamour,  as  of  many 
voices,  from  without,  drew  the  attention  of  all  within,  and  diverted 
Sanutee  from  a  further  search  at  that  time,  which  must  have 
resulted  in  such  a  dhwuement  as  would  have  tried  severely,  if  not 
fatally,  the  several  parties.    But  the  respite  afforded  to  Matiwan 
was  very  brief.    The  cry  from  without  was  of  startling  significance 
to  the  woman  and  her  son. 

'*  Sangarrah-me — ^he  is  here — the  slave  of  Opitchi-Manneyto  is 
here." 

And  a  general  howl,  with  a  direct  call  for  Sanutee,  brought  the 
old  chief  to  the  door  of  the  lodge.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  the  red  men,  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement  Before  the  old 
chief  could  ask  the  purpose  of  their  visit,  and  the  cause  of  their 
clamour,  he  had  heard  it  from  a  score  of  voices.  They  came  to 
denounce  the  fugitive,  they  had  tracked  him  to  the  lodge.  The 
indiscretion  of  Occonestoga  when  speaking  in  the  ear  of  ilie 
Indian  maiden,  Hiwassee,  had  brought  about  its  legitimate  odd- 
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leqnenoes.  In  her  surprise,  and  accounting  for  the  shriek  she  gave, 
she  had  rerealed  the  circumstance  to  her  lover,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  had  again  related  it  to  another.  The  story  flew,  the 
crowd  inoreaaed,  and,  gathering  excitement  from  numbers,  they 
mdied  forward  to  the  lodge  of  Matiwan,  where,  from  his  known 
lore  to  his  mother,  they  thought  it  probable  he  would  be  found, 
U>  ^laim  the  doomed  slave  of  Opitchi-Manneyto.  The  old  chief 
heard  them  with  a  stem  and  motionless  calm  of  countenance; 
then,  without  an  instant  of  reflection,  throwing  open  the  door  of 
the  lodge,  he  bade  them  enter  upon  the  search  for  their  victim. 

The  clamour  and  its  occasion,  in  the  meantime,  had  been 
made  suflSciently  and  fearfully  intelligible  to  those  within.  Mati- 
wan sank  down  hopelessly  in  a  corner  of  the  apartment,  while  Oo- 
conestoga,  with  ^  rapid  recovery  of  all  his  energies,  throwing 
aside  his  covering  of  skins,  and  rising  from  his  place  of  con- 
cealment, stood  up  once  more,  an  upright  and  fearless  Indian  war- 
rior. He  freed  the  knife  from  its  sheath,  tightened  the  belt  about 
his  waist,  grasped  the  tomahawk  in  his  right  hand,  and  placing 
himfielf  conspicuously  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  prepared 
manfully  for  the  worst. 

Such  was  his  position,  when,  leading  the  way  for  the  pursuers 
of  the  fugitive,  Sanutee  re-entered  the  cabin.  A  moment's  glance 
BuMced  to  show  him  the  truth  of  the  statement  made  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  accounted  for  the  uneasiness  of  Matiwan,  and  her 
desire  to  prevent  his  examination  of  the  skins.  He  darted  a  severe 
look  upon  her  where  she  lay  in  the  comer,  and  as  the  glance  met 
her  own,  she  crept  silently  towards  him  and  would  have  clasped 
his  knees ;  but  the  ire  of  Sanutee  was  too  deeply  awakened,  and, 
regarding  his  profligate  son,  not  merely  in  that  character,  but  as 
the  chief  enemy  and  betrayer  of  his  country  to  the  English,  he 
threw  her  aside,  then  approached  and  stretched  forth  his  arm  as  if 
to  secure  him.  But  Occonestoga  stood  on  the  defensive ;  and  with 
a  skill  and  power,  which,  at  one  time,  had  procured  for  him  a  high 
reputation  for  warrior-like  conduct,  in  a  fleld  where  the  competi- 
tors were  numerous,  he  hurled  the  old  chief  back  upon  the  crowd 
that  followed  him.  l5oubly  incensed  with  the  resistance  thus 
oftred,  Sanutee  re-advanced  with  a  degree  of  anger  which  ezduded 
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the  oaatious  consideration  of  the  true  warrior, — and  as  the 
approach  was  narrow,  he  re-advanced  unsupported.  The  reooUeo- 
tion  of  the  terrible  doom  impending  over  his  head — ^the  knowledge 
of  Sanutee's  own  share  in  its  decree — ^the  stern  denunciationa  of 
his  father  in  his  own  ears, — the  fierce  feeling  of  degraded  prid6 
consequent  upon  his  recent  and  present  mode  of  life,  and  the 
desperate  mood  induced  by  his  compfete  isolation  from  all  the 
sympathies  of  his  people,  evinced  by  their  vindictive  pursuit  of 
him — all  conspired  to  make  him  the  reckless  wretch  who  would 
rather  seek  than  shrink  from  the  contemplated  parricide.  His 
determination  was  evident  in  the  glance  of  his  eye ;  and  while  he 
threw  back  the  tomahawk,  so  that  the  sharp  pick  on  the  opposite 
end  rested  upon  his  right  shoulder,  and  its  edge  lay  alongside  his 
cheek,  he  muttered  between  his  firmly  set  teeth,  fragments  of  the 
fearful  scalp-song  which  he  had  sung  in  his  mother's  ear  before. 

"  Sangarrah-me — Sangairah-me, 
I  hear  him  groan,  I  see  him  gaep^ 
I  tear  hia  throaty  I  drink  his  blood — 
Sangarrah-me — Sangarrah-me." 

But  the  fierce  old  chief,  undiscouraged,  roused  by  the  insult  he 
had  received  by  the  defiance  of  his  own  son,  sprang  again  towards 
him.  Even  while  he  sang  the  bloody  anthem  of  the  Yemassee, 
the  fugitive,  with  desperate  strength  and  feeling  grappled  the 
father  by  his  throat,  ciying  aloud  to  him,  as  he  shook  the  hatchet 
in  his  eyes — 

^I  hear  thee  groan — ^I  see  thee  gasp— I  tear  thy  throat — I  drink 
thy  blood ;  for  I  know  thee  as  mine  enemy.  Thou  art  not  Sanutee 
— ^thou  art  not  the  father  of  Occonestoga — but  a  black  dog,  sent  on 
bis  path  to  tear.  Die,  thou  dog — thou  black  dog — die — thus  I 
slay  thee — thus  I  slay  thee,  thou  enemy  of  Occonestoga.'' 

And,  handling  the  old  man  with  a  strength  beyond  his  power 
to  contend  with,  he  aimed  the  deadly  stroke  directly  at  the  eyes 
of  his  father.  But  the  song  and  the  speech  had  aroused  the  yet 
conscious  but  sufiering  Matiwan,  and  starting  up  from  the  ground 
where  she  had  been  lying,  almost  between  the  feet  of  the  comba 
tant>|  with  uplifted  hands  she  interposed,  just  as  ihe  fell  direction 
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had  been  given  to  the  weapon  of  her  son.  The  piercing  shriek 
of  that  fondly  cherishing  mother  went  to  the  very  bones  of  the 
young  warrior.  Her  interposition  had  the  effect  of  a  spell  upon 
him,  particularly  as,  at  the  moment — so  timely  for  Sauntee  had 
been  her  interposition — ^he  who  gave  the  blow  could  with  diffi- 
culty arrest  the  impulse  with  which  it  had  beeu  given,  and  which 
must  have  made  it  a  blow  fatal  to  her.  The  narrow  escape  which 
he  had  made,  sent  through  the  youth  an  unnerving  chill  and 
shudder.  The  deadly  instrument  fell  from  his  hand,  and  now 
rushing  upon  him,  the  crowd  drew  him  to  the  ground,  and 
taking  from  him  every  other  weapon,  pinioned  his  arms  closely 
behind  him.  He  turned  away  with  something  of  horror  in  his 
countenance  as  he  met  the  second  gaze  of  his  father,  and  his  eyes 
rested  with  a  painful  solicitude  upon  the  wo-begone  visage  of  Mati- 
wan,  who  had,  after  her  late  effort,  again  sunk  down  at  the  feet  of 
Sanutee.  He  looked  fondly,  but  sadly  upon  her,  and,  with  a 
nn^e  sentence  addressed  to  her,  he  offered  no  obstacle  while  his 
captors  led  him  away. 

^  Matiwan — ^  said  he, — *'  thou  hast  bound  Occonestoga  for  his 
enemies.    Thou  hast  given  him  up  to  Opitchi-Manneyto." 

The  woman  heard  no  more,  but,  as  they  bore  him  off,  she  sank 
down  in  momentary  insensibility  upon  the  spot  where  she  had  been 
crouching  through  the  greater  part  of  the  previous  scene.  Sanu- 
tee, meanwhile,  with  much  of  the  character  of  ancient  Roman 
patriotism,  went  forth  with  the  rest,  on  the  way  to  the  council ;  one 
of  the  judges — ^indeed  the  chief  arbiter  upon  the  destinies  of  his 
son.  There  was  no  delay  among  the  red  men,  in  the  work  of  justice. 
The  midnight  was  not  less  sacred  than  the  sunlight,  when  the 
victim  was  ready  for  the  executioner. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

*  Tbe  pain  of  death  ia  nothiag.    To  tha  eUel^ 
Tha  foirait  warrior,  it  ia  good  to  dia — 
To  dia  u  he  haa  lived,  battling  and  hoarMt 
Shouting  a  sang  of  triumph.    Bui  to  live 
Under  aooh  doom  aa  thie,  ware  frr  beyond 
Eyhn.  hia  stoic,  cold  philosophy." 

It  was  a  gloomy  amphitheatre  in  the  deep  forests  to  which  th€ 
assembled  multitude  bore  the  unfortunate  Occonestoga.  The  whole 
scene  was  unique  in  that  solemn  grandeur,  that  sombre  hue,  that 
deep  spiritual  repose,  in  which  the  human  imagination  delights  to 
invest  the  region  which  has  been  rendered  remarkable  for  the  deed 
of  punishment  or  crime.  A  small  swamp  or  morass  hung  upon 
one  side  of  the  wood,  from  the  rank  bosom  of  which,  in  number- 
less millions,  the  flickering  fire-fly  perpetually  darted  upwards, 
giving  a  brilliance  and  animation  to  the  spot,  which,  at  that 
moment,  no  assemblage  of  light  or  life  could  possibly  enliven. 
The  ancient  oak,  a  bearded  Druid,  was  there  to  contribute  to  the 
due  solemnity  of  all  associations — ^the  green  but  gloomy  cedar, 
the  ghostly  cypress,  and  here  and  there  the  overgrown  pine, — all 
rose  up  in  their  primitive  strength,  and  with  an  undergrowth 
around  them  of  shrub  and  flower,  that  scarcely,  at  any  time,  in 
that  sheltered  and  congenial  habitation,  had  found  it  necessary  to 
shrink  from  winter.  In  the  centre  of  the  area  thus  invested,  rose 
a  high  and  venerable  mound,  the  tumulus  of  many  preceding  ages, 
from  the  washed  sides  of  which  might  now  and  Uien  be  seen  pro- 
truding the  bleached  bones  of  some  ancient  warrior  or  sage.  A 
circle  of  trees,  at  a  little  distance,  hedged  it  in, — ^made  secure  and 
sacred  by  the  performance  there  of  many  of  their  religious  rites 
and  offices, — themselves,  as  they  bore  the  broad  arrow  of  the 
Temassee,  being  free  from  all  danger  of  overthrow  or  desecration 
by  Indian  hands. 

Amid  the  confused  cries  of  the  multitude,  ihey  bore  the  captive 
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to  the  foot  of  the  tumulus,  and  bound  him  backward,  half  reclining 
apcn  a  tree.  An  hundred  warriors  stood  around,  armed  according 
to  the  manner  of  the  nation,  each  with  a  tomahawk,  and  knife, 
and  bow.  Thej  stood  up  as  for  battle,  but  spectators  simply,  and 
took  no  part  in  a  proceeding  which  belonged  entirely  to  the 
priesthood.  In  a  wider  and  denser  circle,  gathered  hundreds  moie 
— not  the  warriors,  but  the  people — the  old,  the  young,  the  women, 
and  the  children,  all  fiercely  excited  and  anxious  to  see  a  ceremony, 
80  awfully  exciting  to  an  Indian  imagination ;  involving,  as  it  did, 
not  only  the  perpetual  loss  of  human  caste  and  latif^'^**^  nnnmrlnwr^ 
tion,  but  the  eternal  doom^  the  defirradation,  the  denial  of,  and  the 
exilefrom. tihrir  aimplr  fnrr\t heaven.  Interspersed  with  this laTter 
crowd,  seemingly  at  regular  intervals,  and  with  an  allotted  labour 
assigned  them,  came  a  number  of  old  women,  not  unmeet  repre- 
sentatives, individually,  for  either  of  the  weird  sisters  of  the  Scottish 
Thane, 

"  So  withered  and  so  wild  in  their  attire — ^ 

and,  regarding  their  cries  and  actions,  of  whom  we  may  safely 
affirm,  that  they  looked  like  any  thing  but  inhabitants  of  earth  I 
In  their  hands  they  bore,  each  of  tbem,  a  flaming  torch,  of  the 
rich  and  gummy  pine ;  and  these  they  waved  over  tjie  heads  of 
the  multitude  in  a  thousand  various  evolutions,  accompanying  each 
movement  with  a  fearful  cry,  which,  at  regular  periods,  was  cho- 
russed  by  the  assembled  mass.  A  bugle,  a  native  instrument  of 
sound,  five  feet  or  more  in  length,  hollowed  out  from  the  com 
monest  timber — the  cracks  and  breaks  of  which  were  carefully 
sealed  up  with  the  resinous  gum  oozing  fi'om  their  burning  torches, 
and  which,  to  this  day,  borrowed  from  the  natives,  our  negroes 
employ  on  the  southern  waters  with  a  peculiar  compass  and  variety 
of  note — was  carried  by  one  of  the  party,  and  gave  forth  at  in 
tervals,  timed  with  much  regularity,  a  long,  protracted,  single  blast, 
adding  greatly  to  the  wild  and  picturesque  character  of  the  spec- 
tacle. At  the  articulation  of  these  sounds,  the  circles  continued  to 
contract,  though  slowly ;  until,  at  length,  but  a  brief  space  lay 
between  the  armed  warriors,  the  crowd,  and  the  unhappy  victim. 
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The  night  grew  dark  of  a  sudden,  and  the  skj  was  obscured  bj 
one  of  the  brief  tempests  that  usually  usher  in  the  summer,  and 
mark  the  transition,  in  the  soutli,  of  one  season  to  another.  A 
wild  gust  rushed  along  the  wood.  The  leaves  were  whirled  over 
the  heads  of  the  assemblage,  and  the  trees  bent  downwards,  until 
they  cracked  and  groaned  again  beneath  the  wind.  A  feeling  of 
natural  superstition  crossed  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  as  the 
hurricane,  though  conmion  enough  in  that  region,  passed  hur- 
riedly along ;  and  a  spontaneous  and  universal  voice  of  chaunted 
prayer  rose  from  the  multitude,  in  their  own  wild  and  emphatic 
language,  to  the  evil  deity  whose  presence  they  beheld  in  its 
progress: 

'^T^j  wing,  Opitchi-Manneyto^ 
It  o'erthrowB  the  tall  trees — 
Thy  breath,  Opitohi-Manneyto^ 
Makes  the  waters  tremble — 
Thou  art  in  the  hurricane^ 
When  the  wigwam  tumbles — 
Thou  art  in  the  arrow-fire^ 
When  the  pine  is  shiver^d^ 
Bat  upon  the  Yemaasee, 
Be  thy  coming  gentle — 
Are  they  not  thy  well-beloved  f 
Bring  they  not  a  slave  to  thee  f 
Look !  the  slave  is  bound  for  thes^ 
Tis  the  Yemassee  that  brings  him, 
Pass»  Opitchi-Manneyto^ 
Pass,  black  spirit,  pass  from  us— 
Be  thy  passage  gentle." 

And,  as  the  uncouth  strain  rose  at  the  conclusion  into  a  diapason 
of  unanimous  and  contending  voices,  of  old  and  young,  male  and 
female,  the  brief  summer  tempest  had  gone  by.  A  shout  of  self- 
gratulation,  joined  with  warm  acknowledgments,  testified  the 
popular  sense  and  confidence  in  that  especial  Providence,  which 
even  the  most  barbarous  nations  claim  as  for  ever  working  in  their 
behalf. 

At  this  moment,  surroundd  by  the  chiefs,  and  preceded  by  the 
great ,  prophet  or  high-priest,  Enoree-Mattee,  came  Sanutee,  the 
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well-beloved  of  the  Yemassee,  to  preside  over  the  deetinies  of  his 
BOIL.  There  was  a  due  and  becoxniDg  solemnity,  but  nothing  cf  the 
pecoliar  feelings  of  the  father,  visible  in  his  countenance.  Blocks 
of  wood  were  placed  around  as  seats  for  the  chiefs,  but  Sanutce 
and  the  prophet  threw  themselves,  with  more  of  imposing  venera- 
tion in  the  proceeding,  upon  the  edge  of  the  tumulus,  just  where 
an  overcharged  spot,  bulging  out  with  the  crowding  bones  of  it& 
inmates,  had  formed  an  elevation  answering  the  purpose  of  couch 
or  seat  They  sat,  directly  looking  upon  the  prisoner,  who  re> 
dined,  bound  securely  upon  his  back  to  a  decapitated  tree,  at  .^ 
little  distance  before  them.  A  signal  having  been  given,  the 
women  ceased  their  clamours,  and  approaching  him,  they  waved 
their  torches  so  closely  above  his  head  as  to  make  all  his  features 
distinctly  visible  to  the  now  watchful  and  silent  multitude.  He 
bore  the  examination  with  stern,  unmoved  features,  which  the 
sculptor  in  brass  or  marUe  might  have  been  glad  to  transfer  to  his 
statae  in  the  block.  While  the  torches  waved,  one  of  the  women 
now  cried  aloud,  in  a  barbarous  chant,  above  him : — 

"  Is  not  this  a  Yemaasee  f 
Wherefore  is  he  bound  thus — 
Wherefore^  with  the  broad  arrow 
On  his  right  arm  growing, 
Wherefore  is  he  bound  thus — 
Is  not  this  a  Yemassee  ? 

A  second  woman  now  approached  him,  waving  her  torch  in  like 
nnanner,  seeming  closely  to  inspect  his  features,  and  actually  pass- 
iing  her  fingers  over  the  emblem  upon  bis  shoulder,  as  if  to 
ascertain  more  certainly  the  truth  of  the  image.  Having  done 
this,  she  turned  about  to  the  crowd,  and  in  the  same  barbarous 
sort  of  strain  with  the  preceding,  replied  as  follows : — 

"  It  18  not  the  Yemassee, 
But  a  dog  that  runs  away. 
From  his  right  arm  take  the  arrow, 
He  is  not  the  Yemassee.** 

As  these  words  were  uttered,  the  crowd  of  women  and  childreq 
tronnd  cried  out  for  the  execution  of  the  judgment  thus  given, 
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and  once  again  flamed  the  torches  wildly,  and  the  shoutings  wen 
general  among  the  multitude.  When  they  had  subsided,  a  huge 
Indian  came  forward,  and  sternly  confronted  the  prisoner.  This 
man  was  Malatchie,  the  executioner ;  and  he  looked  the  horrid 
tr^e  which  he  professed.  His  garments  were  stained  and 
smeared  with  blood  and  covered  with  scalps,  which,  connected 
together  by  slight  strings,  formed  a  loose  robe  over  his  shoulders. 
In  one  hand  he  carried  a  torch,  in  the  other  a  knife.  He  came 
forward,  under  the  instructions  of  Enoree-Mattee,  the  prophet,  to 
claim  the  slave  of  Opitchi-Manney^x), — ^that  is,  in  our  language, 
the  slave  of  hell.    This  he  did  in  the  following  strain  : — 

*'Ti8  Opitchi-Haaneyto 
In  Malatchie's  ear  that  criee^ 
This  is  not  the  Yemassee — 
And  the  woman's  word  is  true^- 
He's  a  dog  that  should  be  mine^ 
I  have  hunted  for  him  long. 
From  his  master  he  had  run. 
With  the  stranger  made  his  home, 
Now  I  have  him,  he  is  mine — 
Hear  Opitchi-Manneyto.*' 

And,  as  the  besmeared  and  malignant  executioner  howled  his 
fierce  demand  in  the  very  ears  of  his  victim,  he  hurled  the  knife 
which  he  carried,  upwards  witli  such  dexterity  into  the  air,  that 
it  rested,  point  downward,  and  sticking  fisist  on  its  descent  into 
the  tree  and  just  above  the  head  of  the  doomed  Occonestoga. 
With  his  hand,  the  next  instant,  he  laid  a  resolute  gripe  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  victim,  as  if  to  confirm  and  strengthen  his  claim 
by  actual  possession;  while,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  sort  of 
malignant  pleasure,  he  thrust  his  besmeared  and  distorted  visage 
close  into  the  face  of  his  prisoner.  Writhing  against  the  liga- 
ments which  bound  him  fast,  Occonestoga  strove  to  turn  his 
head  aside  from  the  disgusting  and  obtrusive  presence ;  and  the 
desperation  of  his  effort,  but  that  he  had  been  too  carefully  secttred^ 
might  have  resulted  in  the  release  of  some  of  his  limbs ;  for  the 
breast  heaved  and  laboured,  and  every  rauscie  of  his  arms  and 
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«g8  was  wrought,  by  his  severe  action,. into  so  many  ropes,  hard, 
(an,  and  indicative  of  prodigious  strength. 

There  was  one  person  in  that  crowd  wbo  sympathized  with  the  / 
victim.  This  was  Hiwassee,  the  maiden  in  whose  ears  he  had 
ottered  a  word,  which,  in  her  thoughtless  scream  and  subsequent 
declaration  of  the  event,  when  she  had  identified  him,  had  been 
the  occasion  of  bis  captivity.  Something  of  self-reproach  for  her 
share  in  his  misfortune,  and  an  old  feeling  of  regard  for  Occones- 
toga,  who  had  once  been  a  favourite  with  the  young  of  both  sexes 
among  his  people,  was  at  work  in  her  bosom ;  and,  turning  to 
Echotee,  her  newly-accepted  lover,  as  soon  as  the  demand  of 
Malatchie  had  been  heard,  she  prayed  him  to  resist  the  demand. 
In  such  cases,  all  that  a  warrior  had  to  do  was  simply  to  join 
iflsae  upon  the  claim,  and  the  popular  will  then  determines  the 
question.  Echotee  could  not  resist  an  application  so  put  to  him, 
and  by  one  who  had .  just  listened  to  a  prayer  of  his  own,  so  all- 
important  to  his  own  happiness ;  and  being  himself  a  noble  youth, 
one  who  had  been  a  rival  of  the  captive  in  his  better  days,  a  feel- 
ing of  generosity  combined  with  the  request  of  Hiwassee;  and  he 
boldly  leaped  forward.  Seizing  the  knife  of  Malatchie,  which 
stuck  in  the  tree,  he  drew  it  forth  and  threw  it  upon  the  ground, 
thus  removing  the  sign  of  property  which  the  executioner  had  put 
up  in  behalf  of  the  evil  deity. 

"Occonestoga  is  the  brave  of  the  Yemassee,''  exclaimed  the 
young  Echotee,  while  the  eyes  of  the  captive  looked  what  his 
lips  could  not  have  said.  ^  Occonestoga  is  a  brave  of  Yemas 
see — he  is  no  dog  of  Malatchie.  Wherefore  is  the  cord  upon  the 
limbs  of  a  free  warrior  ?  Is  not  Occonestoga  a  free  warrior  of 
Yemassee  9  The  eyes  of  Echotee  have  looked  upon  a  warrior  like 
Occonestoga,  when  he  took  many  scalps.  Did  not  Occonestoga 
lead  the  Yemassee  against  the  Savannahs  ?  The  eyes  of  Echotee 
saw  him  slay  the  red-eyed  Sowannee,  the  great  chief  of  the  Sa- 
vannahs. Did  not  Occonestoga  go  on  the  war-path  with  our 
young  braves  against  the  Edistoes,  the  brown-foxes  that  came  out 
of  the  swamp  ?  The  eyes  of  Echotee  beheld  him.  Occonestoga 
is  a  brave,  and  a  hunter  of  Yemassee — he  is  not  the  dog  of  Ma- 
latchie.   He  knows  not  fear.     He  hath  an  arrow  with  wings,  and 
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the  panther  he  runs  down  kntho  chase.  His  tread  is  the  tread  of 
a  sly  serpent  that  comes,  so  that  he  hears  him  not,  upon  the  track 
of  the  red  deer,  feeding  down  in  the  valley.  Echotee  knows  the 
warrior — Echotee  knows  the  hunter — he  knows  Occonestoga,  but 
he  knows  no  dog  of  Opitchi-Manneyto." 

"  He  hath  drunk  of  the  poison  drink  of  the  pale-faces-^his  feet 
are  gone  from  the  good  path  of  the  Yemassee — he  would  sell  his 
people  to  the  English  for  a  painted  bird.  He  is  the  slave  of  Opit- 
chi-Manneyto,"  cried  Malatchie,  in  reply.  Echotee  was  not  satisfied 
to  yield  the  point  so  soon,  and  he  responded  accordingly. 

"  It  is  true.  The  feet  of  the  young  warrior  have  gone  away 
from  the  good  paths  of  the  Yemassee,  but  I  see  not  the  weakness 
of  the  chief,  when  my  eye  looks  back  upon  the  great  deeds  of  the 
warrior.  I  see  nothing  but  the  shrinking  body  of  Suwannee  under 
the  knee,  under  the  knife  of  the  Yemassee.  I  hear  nothing  but 
the  war-whoop  of  the  Yemassee,  when  we  broke  through  the  camp 
of  the  brown-foxes,  and  scalped  them  where  they  skulked  in  the 
swamp.  I  see  this  Yemassee  strike  the  foe  and  take  the  scalp,  and 
I  know  Occonestoga — Occonestoga,  the  son  of  the  well-beloved — 
the  great  chief  of  the  Yemassee.** 

"  It  is  good — Occonestoga  has  thanks  for  Echotee — Echotee  is 
a  brave  warrior  T'  murmured  the  captive  to  his  champion,  in  tones 
of  melancholy  acknowledgnfent  The  current  of  public  feeling 
began  to  set  somewhat  in  behalf  of  the  victim,  and  an  occasional 
whisper  to  that  effect  might  be  heard  here  and  there  among  the 
multitude.  Even  Malatchie  himself  looked  for  a  moment  as  if  he 
thought  it  not  improbable  that  he  might  be  defrauded  of  his  prey ; 
and,  while  a  free  shout  from  many  attested  the  compliment  which 
all  were  willing  to  pay  to  Echotee  for  his  magnanimous  defence  of 
one  who  had  once  been  a  rival — and  not  always  successful — ^in 
the  general  estimation,  the  executioner  turned  to  the  prophet  and 
to  Sanutee,  as  if  doubtful  whether  or  not  to  proceed  farther  in  his 
claim.  But  all  doubt  was  soon  quieted,  as  the  stern  father  rose 
before  the  assembly.  Every  sound  was  stilled  in  expectation  of  his 
words  on  this  so  momentous  an  occasion  to  himself.  They  waited 
not  long.  The  old  man  had  tasked  all  the  energies  of  the  patriot, 
not  less  than  of  the  stoic,  and  having  once  determined  upon  tlM 
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c  neoeinty  of  the  sacrifice,  he  had  no  hesitating  fears  or  scruples 
palsying  his  determination.  He  seemed  not  to  regard  the  im- 
ploring glance  of  his  son,  seen  and  felt  by  all  besides  in  the  as- 
sembly ;  but,  with  a  voice  entirely  unaffected  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  position,  he  spoke  forth  the  doom  of  the  victim  in  confirma- 
tion with  that  originidly  expressed. 

"^  Echotee  has  spoken  like  a  brave  warrior  with  a  tongue  of 
truth,  and  a  soul  that  has  birth  with  the  sun.  But  he  speaks  out 
of  his  own  heart — and  does  not  speak  to  the  heart  of  the  traitor 
The  Yemassee  will  all  say  for  Echotee,  but  who  can  say  for  Occo- 
nestoga  when  Sanutee  himself  is  silent?  Does  the  Yemassee 
speak  with  a  double  tongue?  Did  not  the  Yemassee  promise 
Occonestoga  to  Opitchi-Manneyto  with  the  other  chie&  ?  Where  are 
they  ?  They  are  gone  into  the  swamp,  where  the  sun  shines  not, 
and  the  eyes  of  Opitchi-Manneyto  are  upon  them.  He  knows  them 
for  his  slaves.  The  arrow  is  gone  from  their  shoulders,  and  the 
Yemassee  knows  them  no  longer.  Shall  the  dog  escape,  who  led 
the  way  to  the  English — who  brought  the  poison  drink  to  the  chiefs, 
which  made  them  dogs  to  the  English  and  slaves  to  Opitchi-Man- 
neyto t  Shall  he  escape  the  doom  the  Yemassee  hath  put  upon 
ihem  I  Sanutee  speaks  the  voice  of  the  Manneyto.  Occonestoga 
is  a  dog,  who  would  sell  his  father — who  would  make  our  women 
u>  carry  water  for  the  pale-faces.  He  is  not  the  son  of  Sanutee— 
Sanutee  knows  him  no  more.  Look, — Yemassees — the  well-be- 
lOved  has  spoken  l" 

He  paused,  and  turning  away,  sank  down  silently  upon  the  little 
bank  on  which  he  had  before  rested ;  while  Malatchie,  without 
further  opposition — ^for  the  renunciation  of  his  own  son  by  one  so 
bighly  esteemed  as  Sanutee,  was  conclusive  against  the  youth — 
advanced  to  execute  the  terrible  judgment  upon  his  victim. 

"  Oh  1  father,  chief^  Sanutee,  the  w^ll-beloved  I" — was  the  cry 
that  now,  for  the  first  time,  burst  convulsively  from  the  lips  of  the 
prisoner — ^  hear  me,  father — Occonestoga  will  go  on  the  war-path 
with  thee,  and  with  the  Yemassee — against  the  Edisto,  against  the 
Spaniard — hear,  Sanutee — he  will  go  with  thee  against  the  Eng- 
\SaikP  But  the  old  man  bent  not — ^yielded  not,  and  the  crowd 
gathered  nigher  in  the  intensity  of  their  interest. 

10 
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''Wilt  thou  have  no  ear,  Sanutee? — ^it  is  Occonestoga — it  istha 
■on  of  Matiwan  that  speaks  to  thee.*'  Sanntee's  head  sank  as  the 
reference  was  made  to  Matiwan,  but  he  showed  no  other  sign  of 
emotion.-  He  moved  not— he  spoke  not — and  bitterly  and  hope- 
lessly the  youth  exclaimed — 

^  Oh !  thou  art  colder  than  the  stone-house  of  the  adder — and 
deafer  than  his  ears.  Father,  Sanutee,  wherefore  wilt  thoa  lose  me, 
3ven  as  the  tree  its  leaf,  when  the  storm  smites  it  in  summer  ! 
Save  me,  my  father." 

And  his  head  sank  in  despair,  as  he  beheld  the  unchanging 
look  of  stem  resolve  with  which  the  unbending  sire  regarded  him. 
For  a  moment  he  was  unmanned  :  until  a  loud  shout  of  derision 
from  the  crowd,  as  they  beheld  the  show  of  his  weakness,  came  to 
the  support  of  his  pride.  The  Indian  shrinks  from  humiliation, 
where  he  would  not  shrink  from  death ;  and,  as  die  shout  reached 
his  ears,  he  shouted  back  his  defiance,  raised  his  head  lofUIy  in 
air,  and  with  the  most  perfect  composure,  commenced  singing  hia 
song  of  death,  the  song  of  many  victories. 

^  Wherefore  sings  he  his  death-song  t"  was  the  cry  from  many 
voices, — ^  he  is  not  to  die  !" 

^  Thou  art  the  slave  of  Opitchi-Manneyto,"  cried  Malatchie  to 
the  captive — "  thou  shalt  sing  no  lie  of  thy  victories  in  the  ear 
of  Temassee.  The  slave  of  Opitchi-Manneyto  has  no  triumph" — 
and  the  words  of  the  song  were  effectually  drowned,  if  not  silenced, 
in  the  tremendous  clamour  which  they  raised  about  him.  It  was 
then  that  Malatchie  claimed  his  victim — the  doom  had  been  already 
given,  but  the  ceremony  of  expatriation  and  outlawry  was  yet  to 
follow,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  prophet,  the  various  castes 
and  classes  of  the  nation  prepared  to  take  a  final  leave  of  one  who 
could  no  longer  be  known  among  them,  fjrst  of  all  came  a 
band  of  young  marriageable  women,  who,  wheehng  in  a  circle  tbfee 
times  about  him,  sang  together  a  wild  apostrophe  coniaining  a  Ditter 
farewell,  which  nothing  in  our  language  could  perfectly  embody. 

**  Go, — thou  hast  no  wife  in  Yemassee — ^thou  hast  given  no  lodge 
to  the  daughter  of  Yemassee — ^thou  hast  slain  no_me|^^J2t,thy 
children.  Thou  hast  no  name — the  women  of  Yemassee  know  thee 
no  more.     Thev  know  thee  no  mor<»." 
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And  tbe  final  sentence  was  reverberated  from  the  entire  assem- 
Wy— 

'*  They  know  thee  no  more — they  know  thee  ng  more." 

Then  came  a  number  of  the  ancient  men — the  patriarchs  of  the 
nation^  who  sarroaSdtiU  hiiii  m  uiJ  i!Ulilf*maze8  three  several  times, 
singing  as  they  did  so  a  hymn  of  like  import 

"  Go — thou  sittest  not  in  the  council  of  Yemassee — thou  shalt 
not  speak  wisdom  tx>  the  boy  thai  comes.  l^Lou  Ivast  no  name  Jn 
Yemaasee — the  fathers  of  Yemassec,  they  know  thee  no  more.^' 

And  again  the  whole  assembly  cried  out,  as  with  one  voice— 
**  They  know  thee  no  more,  they  know  thee  j^o  more." 

These  were  followed  by  the  young  warriors,  his  old  associates, 
who  now,  in  a  solemn  band,  approached  him  to  go  through  a  like 
performance.  His  eyes  were  shut  as  they  caine — his  blood  was 
chilled  in  his  heart,  and  the  articulated  farewell  of  their  wild  chant 
fiiiled  seemingly  to  reach  his  ear.  Nothing  but  the  last  sentence 
he  heard— ^ 

*'ThoTi  that  wast  a  brother, 
Thon  art  nothing  now — 
The  young  warriors  of  Yemaasee, 
Hiey  know  thee  no  more." 


And  the  crowd  cried  with  them — "  they  know  thee  no  more." 
''Is  no  hatchet  sharp  for  Qcconestogar — moaned  forth  the 
suffering  savage."  l>ut  Lis  trials  w^re  oniy  Ihen  begun.  Enoree- 
Mattee  now  approached  him  with  the  words,  with  which,  as  the 
representative  of  the  good  Manneyto,  he  renounced  him, — with 
which  he  denied  him  access  to  the  Indian  heaven,  and  left  him  a 
slave  and  an  outcast,  a  miserable  wanderer  amid  the  shadows  and 
the  swampe,  and  liable  to  all  the  dooms  and  terrors  which  come 
wi^  the  service  of  Opitchv-Manneyto. 

"Thou  wast  the  child  of  fflanneyto*^ — 

sung  the  high  priest  in  a  solemn  chanty  and  with  a  deep-toned 
Toioe  that  thrilled  strangely  amid  the  silence  of  the  soene. 

"Thou  wast  a  child  of  Manneyto, 
He  gave  thee  arrows  and  an  eye, — 
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Thou  wast  the  strong  son  of  Mannejto, 
He  gave  thee  featheis  and  a  wing — 

Thou  wast  a  young  braye  of  Manneyto^ 
He  gave  thee  scalps  and  a  war-song — 
But  he  knows  thee  no  more— he  Imows  thee  no  more.* 

And  the  clustering  multitude  again  gave  back  the  last  line  in  wild 
chorus.    Ti.i^  piv^pi,^  ^^.^jijpii^  A  1  •    .Li-mi . 

"  That  Opitchi-Manneyto  I— 
He  commands  thee  for  his  slave— 
And  the  Yemassee  must  hear  him, 
Hear,  and  give  thee  for  his  slave— 
They  will  take  from  thee  the  arrow. 
The  l)road-ar.ro w  of  thy  p^iople—- 
Thou  sbalt  see  no  blessed  v^ey, 
TChere  the  plum-groves  always  bloom*- 
Hiou  shalt  hear  no  song  of  valour, 
From  the  ancient  Yemaasee—r 
Father,  mother,  name^  and  people^ 
Thou  Bhalt  lose  with  that  broad  arrow. 
Thou  art  lost  to  the  Manneyto— 
He  knows  thee  no  more^  he  knows  thee  no  more." 

The  despair  of  hell  was  in  the  face  of  the  victim,  and  he  howled 
forth,  in  a  cry  of  agony,  that,  for  a  moment,  silenced  the  wild 
chorus  of  the  crowd  around,  the  terrible  consciousness  in  his  mind  of 
that  privation  which  the  doom  entailed  upon  him.  Every  feature 
was  convulsed  with  emotion  ;  and  the  terrors  of  Opitchi-Manneyto's 
dominion  seemed  already  in  strong  .exercise  upon  the  muscles  of 
his  heart,  when  Sanutee,  the  father,  silently  approached  him,  and 
with  a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  stood  gazing  upon  the  son  from 
whom  he  was  to  be  separated  eternally — whom  not  even  the 
uniting,  the  restoring  hand  of  death  could  possibly  restore  to  hioL 
And  he — his  once  noble  son — ^the  pride  of  his  heart,  the  gleam  of 
his  hope,  the  triumphant  warrior,  who  was  even  to  increase  hia 
own  glory,  and  transmit  the  endearing  title  of  well-beloved,  which 
the  Yemassee  had  given  him,  to  a  sucoeeding  generation — he  was 
to  be  lost  for  ever !  These  promises  were  all  blasted,  and  the  father 
was  now  present  to  yield  him  up  eternally — to  deny  him — ^to  forfeit 
him,  in  fearful  penalty  to  the  nation  whose  genius  he  had  wronged, 
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and  wlioee  rights  he  had  violated.  The  old  man  stood  for  a 
moment,  rather,  ^e  may  suppose,  for  the  reooyery  of  hfa  resolu- 
tion, than  with  any  desire  for  the  contemplation  of  the  pitiable 
form  before  him.  The  pride  of  the  youth  came  back  to  him, — 
the  pride  of  the  strong  mind  in  its  desolation — as  his  eye  caugh^ 
the  inflexible  gaze  of  his  unswerving  father;  and  he  ezclaimea 
bitterlj  and  loud : — 

**  Wherefore  art  thou  come — ^thou  hast  been  my  foe,  not  my 
father — away — I  would  not  behold  thee !"  and  he  closed  his  eyes 
after  the  speech,  as  if  to  relieve  himself  from  a  disgusting  presence. 

"Thou  hast  said  well,  Occonestoga — Sanutee  is  thy  foe — he  is 
not  thy  father.  To  say  this  in  thy  ears  has  he  come.  Look  on 
him,  Occonestoga — look  up,  and  hear  thy  doom.  The  young  and 
the  old  of  the  Yemassee — ^the  warrior  and  the  chief, — they  have 
all  denied  thee — all  given  thee  up  to  Opitchi-Manneyto !  Occones- 
tc^a  is  no  name  for  the  Yemassee.  The  Yemassee  gives  it  to  his 
d<^.  The  prophet  of  Manneyto  has  forgotten  thee — ^thou  art 
unknown  to  those  who  were  thy  people.  And  I,  thy  father — with 
this  speech,  I  yield  thee  to  Opitchi-Manneyto.  Sanutee  is  no 
longer  thy  father — thy  father  knows  thee  no  more" — and  once 
more  came  to  the  ears  of  the  victim  that  melancholy  chorus  of  the 
multitude — *'  He  knows  thee  no  more — he  knows  thee  no  more," 
Sanutee  turned  quickly  away  as  he  had  spoken;  and,  as  if  he 
suffered  more  than  he  was  willing  to  show,  the  old  man  rapidly 
hastened  to  the  little  mound  where  he  had  been  previously  sitting, 
his  eyes  averted  from  the  further  spectacle.  Occonestoga,  goaded 
to  madness  by  these  several  incidents,  shrieked  forth  the  bitterest 
execrations,  until  Enoree-Mattee,  preceding  Malatchie,  again  ap- 
proached. Having  given  some  directions  in  an  under-tone  to  the 
latter,  he  retired,  leaving  the  executioner  alone  with  his  victim. 
Malatchie,  then,  while  all  was  silence  in  the  crowd — a  thick 
silence,  in  which  even  respiration  seemed  to  be  suspended — pro- 
ceeded to  his  duty ;  and,  lifting  the  feet  of  Occonestoga  care^lly 
from  the  ground,  he  placed  a  log  under  them — then  addressing 
him«  as  he  again  bared  his  knife  which  he  stuck  in  the  tree  abovs 
his  head,  he  sung — 
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"I  take  from  thee  the  earth  of  YemasBee— 
I  take  from  thee  the  water  of  Yemaasee — 
I  take  from  thee  the  arrow  of  Yemaasee — 
Thou  art  no  longer  a  Yemaasee — 
The  Yemawee  knows  thee  no  more." 

"  The  Yemaasee  knows  thee  nc  more,"  cried  the  multitude,  ano 
their  universal  shout  was  deafening  upon  the  ear.  Occonestoga 
said  no  word  now — he  could  offer  no  resistance  to  the  nnneiring 
hands  of  Malatchie,  who  now  bared  the  arm  more  completely  of 
its  covering.  But  his  limbs  were  convulsed  with  the  spasma  of 
that  dreadful  terror  of  the  future  which  was  racking  and  raging  in 
every  pulse  of  his  heart.  He  had  full  faith  in  the  superstitions  of 
his  people.  His  terrors  acknowledged  the  full  horrors  of  their 
doom.  A  despairing  agony,  which  no  language  could  describe, 
had  possession  of  his  soul.  Meanwhile,  the  silence -of  all  indicated 
the  general  anxiety ;  and  Malatchie  prepared  to  seize  the  knife 
and  perform  the  operation,  when  a  confused  murmur  arose  from 
the  crowd  around ;  the  mass  gave  way  and  parted,  and,  rushing 
wildly  into  the  area,  came  Matiwan,  his  mother — the  long  black 
hair  streaming — the  features,  an  astonishing  likeness  to  his  own, 
convulsed  like  his ;  and  her  action  that  of  one  reckless  of  all  things 
in  the  way  of  the  forward  progress  she  was  making  to  the  person 
of  her  child.  She  cried  aloud  as  she  came — with  a  voice  that 
rang  like  a  sudden  death-bell  through  the  ring — 

''Would  you  keep  the  mother  from  her  boy,  and  he  to  be  lost 
to  her  for  ever  ?  Shall  she  have  no  parting  with  the  young  brave 
she  bore  in  her  bosom  ?  Away,  keep  me  not  back — ^I  will  look 
upon,  I  will  love  him.  He  shall  have  the  blessing  of  Matiwan, 
though  the  Yemassee  and  the  Manneyto  curse." 

The  victim  heard^  and  a  momentary  renovation  of  mental  life, 
perhaps  a  renovation  of  hope,  spoke  out  in  the  simple  exclamation 
which  fell  from  his  lips — 

"Oh,  Matiwan— oh,  mother!" 

She  rushed  towards  the  spot  where  she  heard  his  appeal,  and 
thrusting  the  executioner  aside,  threw  her  arms  deaperately  aboui 
hia  neok. 
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iWcL  him  not,  Matiwau,"  was  the  ger  '$ral  cry  from  the  crowd 
— **  Toach  him  not,  Matiwan — ^Mamieyto  Vnows  him  no  more  " 

''Bnt  Matiwan  knows  him — th^  mother  knows  her  child, 
though  the  Manneyto  denies  him.  Oh,  boy — oh,  boy,  boy,  boy." 
And  she  sobbed  like  an  infiuit  on  his  neck. 

"  Thou  art  come,  Matiwan — ^thou  art  come,  but  wherefore  ? — ^to 
cime  like  the  &ther — ^to  curse  like  the  Manneyto  9  ^  mournfully 
said  the  captive. 

**  No,  no,  no  I  Not  to  curse — ^not  to  curse.  When  did  mother 
curse  the  child  she  bore  ?  Not  to  curse,  but  to  bless  thee.-r-To 
bless  thee  and  forgive." 

"^  Tear  her  away,"  cried  the  prophet ;  **  let  Opitchi-Manneyto 
have  his  slave." 

^  Tear  her  away,  Malatchie,"  cried  the  crowd,  now  impatient  for 
the  execution.    Malatchie  approached. 

^  Not  yet — not  yet,"  appealed  the  woman.  **  Shall  not  the 
mother  say  farewell  to  the  child  she  shall  see  no  more  f "  and  she 
waved  Mdatchie  back,  and  in  the  next  instant  drew  hastily  from 
the  drapery  of  her  dress  a  small  hatchet,  which  she  had  there  care- 
fully concealed. 

<*  What  wouldst  thou  do,  Matiwan  f "  asked  Occonestoga,  as  his 
eye^  caught  the  glare  of  the  weapon. 

^  Save  thee,  my  boy — save  thee  for  thy  mother,  Occonestoga — 
save  thee  for  the  happy  valley." 

^  Wouldst  thou  "slay  me,  mother — wouldst  strike  the  heart  of 
thy  son  f "  he  asked,  with  a  something  of  reluctance  to  receive 
death  from  the  hands  of  a  parent 

^  I  strike  thee  but  to  save  thee,  my  son : — since  they  cannot 
take  the  totem  from  thee  after  the  life  is  gone.  Turn  away  from 
me  thy  head — ^let  me  not  look  upon  thine  eyes  as  I  strike,  lest  my 
hands  grow  weak  and  tremble.  Turn  thine  eyes  away~I  will  not 
lose  thee." 

His  eyes  closed,  and  the  &ta]  instrument,  lifted  above  her  head, 
was  now  visible  in  the  sight  of  all.  The  executioner  rushed  for- 
ward to  interpose,  but  he  came  too  late.  The  tomahawk  was 
driven  deep  into  the  skull,  and  but  a  single  sentence  from  his  lips 
preceded  the  final  insensibility  of  the  victim* 
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^*  If  is  good,  Matiwan,  it  ia  good — thou  hast  saved  me — ^the 
death  is  in  my  heart"  And  back  he  sank  as  he  spoke,  while  a 
shriek  of  mingled  joy  and  horror  from  the  lips  of  the  mother 
announced  the  success  of  her  effort  to  defeat  the  doom,  the  most 
dreadful  in  the  imagination  of  the  Yema<^soe. 

'*  He  is  not  lost — he  is  not  lost  They  may  not  take  the  child 
from  his  mother.  They  may  not  keep  him  from  the  valley  of  Man- 
neyto.  He  is  free — he  is  free."  And  she  fell  back  in  a  deep 
swoon  into  the  arms  of  Sanutee,  who  by  this  time  had  approached. 
She  had  de&auded  Opitchi-Manneyto  of  his  victim,  for  they  may 
not  remove  the  badge  of  the  nation  from  any  but  the  living  victim. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

For  loT«  and  war  are  twins,  and  both  axa  mad* 
Of  a  atraiife  panion,  which  mUlaada  tho  aonaa. 
And  makea  the  faaliof  madaesa.    Thna  tbaj  grow, 
*  Tha  thorn  and  flower  together,  wounding  oft 
Whan  moat  aedoetiTv.'' 

SoMX  men  only  live  for  great  occasions.  They  sleep  in  the 
calm — ^but  awake  to  double  life,  and  unlooked  for  activity,  in  the 
tempest.  They  are  the  zephyr  in  peace,  the  storm  in  war.  They 
smile  until  you  think  it  impossible  they  should  ever  do  otherwise, 
and  you  are  paralyzed  when  you  behold  the  change  which  an  hour 
brings  about  in  them.  Their  whole  life  in  public  would  seem  a 
splendid  deception  ;  and  as  their  minds  and  feelings  are  generally 
beyond  those  of  the  great  mass  which  gathers  about,  and  in  the 
end  depends  upon  them,  so  they  continually  dazzle  the  vision  and 
distract  the  judgment  of  those  who  passingly  observe  them. 
Such  men  become  the  tyrants  of  all  the  rest,  and,  as  there  are  two 
kinds  of  tyranny  in  the  worlds  they  either  enslave  to  cherish  or 

to  destrov. 

Of  this  class  was  Hairison, — erratic,  daringj^t-thiyightful, — 
and  not  to  be  measured  by  such  a  mind  'asthat  of  the  pastor 
Matthews.  We  have  seen  his  agency — a  leading  agency — in  much 
of  the  business  of  the  preceding  narrative.  It  was  not  an  agency 
of  the  moment,  but  of  continued  exertion,  the  result  of  a  due 
recognition  of  the  duties  required  at  his  hands.  Nor  is  this  agency  to 
be  discontinued  now.  He  is  still  busy,  and,  under  his  direction  and 
with  his  assistance,  the  sound  of  the  hammer,  and  the  deep  echo 
of  the  axe,  in  the  hands  of  Granger,  the  smith,  and  Hector,  were 
heard  without  intermission  in  the  Block  House,  ^  closing  rirets  up,^ 
and  putting  all  things  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  those  coming 
dangers  to  the  colony,  which  his  active  mind  had  predicted.  He 
was  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  thousand  shows  which  are  apt  to 
deceive  others.     He  looked  more  deeply  into  principles  and  the 

10* 
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play  of  moods  Id  other  men,  than  is  the  common  habit ;  and 
while  few  of  the  borderers,  estimated  with  him  the  amount  of  dan« 
ger  and  difficulty  which  he  felt  to  be  at  hand,  he  gave  himself  not 
the  slightest  trouble  in  considering  their  vague  speculations,  to 
which  a  liberal  courtesy  might  have  yielded  the  name  of  opinions. 
His  own  thoughts  were  sufficient  for  him  ;  and  while  this  indiffer- 
ence may  seem  to  have  been  the  product  of  an  excessive  self-esteem, 
we  shall  find  in  the  sequel  that,  in  the  present  case,  it  arose  from 
a  strong  conviction,  the  legitimate  result  of  a  calm  survey  of 
objects  and  actions,  and  a  cool  and  deliberate  judgment  upon  thexxu 
We  have  beheld  some  of  Harrison^s  anxieties  in  the  strong  mani- 
festation which  he  gave  to  Occonestoga,  when  he  despatched  the 
unfortunate  young  savage  as  a  spy,  on  an  adventure  which  had 
found  such  an  unhappy  and  unlooked-for  termination.  Entirely 
ignorant  of  the  event,  it  was  with  no  small  impatience  that  his 
employer  waited  for  his  return  during  the  entire  night  and  the 
better  portion  of  the  ensuing  day.  The  distance  was  not  so  great 
between  the  two  places,  but  that  the  fleet-footed  Indian  might  have 
readily  overcome  it  in  a  night ;  giving  him  sufficient  allowance  of 
time  also  for  all  necessary  discoveries ;  and,  doubtless,  such  would 
^ave  been  the  case  but  for  his  ill-advised  whisper  in  the  ear  of 
Hiwassee,  and  the  not  less  ill-advised  visit  to  the  cottage  of  Mati- 
wan.  The  affection  of  the  mother  for  the  fugitive  and  outlawed 
son,  certainly,  deserved  no  less  acknowledgment;  but,  while  it 
merited  the  most  grateful  returns, — such  as  the  young  chief,  what- 
ever might  have  been  his  faults  and  vices,  yet  cheerfully  and  fondly 
gave  her — the  indiscreet  visit  was  sadly  in  conflict  with  the  best 
policy  of  the  warrior.  His  failure — the  extent  yet  unknown  to 
Harrison — left  the  latter  doubtful  whether  to  ascribe  it  to  his  mis- 
fortune, OT  to  treachery ;  and  this  doubt  contributed  greatly  to  his 
solicitude.  In  spite  of  the  suggestions  of  Granger,  who  knew  that 
bad  £aith  was  not  among  the  vices  of  the  young  warrior,  he  could 
not  help  suspecting  him  of  deserting  from  the  English  cause  as  the 
only  means  by  which  to  secure  himself  a  reinstatement  in  the  con- 
fidence of  his  people ;  and  this  suspicion,  while  it  led  to  new 
preparations  for  the  final  issue,  on  the  part  of  Harrison,  was  fruitful, 
at  the  same  time,  of  exaggerated  anxiety  in  his  mind.    To  much  of 
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the  dmdgerj  of  hewing  and  hammering,  therefore,  he  subjected 
himself  with  the  rest ;  and,  though  cheerful  in  its  performance, 
the  meat  casual  observer  could  have  readily  seen  how  much  station 
and  education  had  made  him  superior  to  such  employments. 
Haviag  thus  laboured  for  some  time,  he  proceeded  to  other  parts 
of  his  assumed  duties,  and,  at  length,  mounting  his  steed, — a 
fisTourite  and  fine  chestnut — and  followed  by  Dugdale,  who  had 
been  carefully  mozasled,  he  took  his  way,  in  a  fleet  gallop,  through 
the  intricacies  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  mystery  was  a  singular  one  which  hung  over  Harrison  in  all 
that  region.  It  was  strange  how  people  loved  him — how  popular 
he  had  become,  even  while  in  all  his  individual  relations  and  ob- 
jects so  perfectly  unknown.  He  had  somehow  won  golden  opinions 
from  all  the  borderers,  wild,  untameable,  and  like  the  savages,  as 
in  many  cases  they  were ;  and  the  utmost  confidence  was  placed 
in  his  opinions,  even  when,  as  at  this  time  was  the  case,  they 
happened  to  differ  firom  the  general  tenor  of  their  own.  This 
confidence,  indeed,  had  been  partially  given  him,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  taken  their  lead  sud- 
denly, at  a  moment  of  great  danger  and  panic ;  when  all  were 
stricken  with  terror  but  hjmself;  and  none  knew  what>to  do,  and 
no  one  undertook  to  guide.  Then  it  was,  that,  with  an  audacity 
that  looked  like  madness  (but  which  is  the  best  policy  in  time  of 
peril),  he  fearlessly  led  forth  a  small  party,  taking  the  initiative,  in 
an  encounter  with  the  Coosa ws.  This  was  a  reduced  but  brave  and 
desperate  tribe,  which  had  risen,  without  any  other  warning  than  the 
war-whoop,  upon  the  Beaufort  settlement  His  valour  on  this  occa 
sion^  obtained  from  the  Indians  themselves  the  nom  de  guerre  of  Coo- 
Bahrmoray-ie^  or  the  Coo^aw-killer.  It  was  one  that  seems  to  have  been 
well  deserved,  for,  in  that  affair,  the  tribe  nearly  suffered  annihilation, 
and  but  a  single  town,  that  of  Cooaaw-hafchie,  or  the  refuge  of  the 
Coosaws,  was  left  them  of  all  their  possessions.  The  poor  remains 
of  their  people  from  that  time  became  incorporated  with  the  Ye- 
massees.  Harrison^s  reckless  audacity,  cheerful  freedom,  (pingled  at 
the  same  time  so  strangely  with  playfulness  and  cool  composure, 
while  exciting  the  strongest  ioterest,  created  the  warmest  regard 
among  the  foresters ;  and,  though  in  all  respects  of  residence  and 
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family  utterly  unknown  except  to  one,  or  at  the  most,  to  two 
among  them — appearing  as  he  did,  only  now  and  then,  and  as 
suddenly  disappearing — ^yet  all  were  glad  when  ho  came,  and  sor- 
ry when  he  departed.  Esteeming  him  thus,  they  gave  him  the 
command  of  the  **  green  jackets,"  the  small  corps  which,  in 
that  neighbourhood,  the  affair  of  the  Coosaws  had  first  brought  into 
something  like  a  regular  organization.  He  accepted  this  trust 
readily,  but  frankly  assured  his  men  that  he  might  not  be  present 
— such  were  his  labours  elsewhere — at  all  times  to  discharge  the 
duties.  Such,  however,  was  his  popularity  among  them,  that  a 
qualification  like  this  failed  to  affect  their  choice.  They  took  him 
on  his  own  terms,  called  him  Captain  Harrison,  or,  more  familiarly, 
captain,  and  never  troubled  themselves  for  a  single  instant  to 
inquire  whether  that  were  his  right  name  or  not ;  though,  if  thej 
had  any  doubts,  they  never  suffered  them  to  reach,  certainly  never 
to  offend,  the  ears  of  their  commander.  The  pastor,  rather  more 
scrupulous,  as  he  reflected  upon  his  daughter,  and  her  affections, 
lacked  something  of  this  confidence.  We  have  seen  how  his  doubts 
grew  as  his  inquiries  had  been  baffled.  The  reader,  if  he  has  not 
been  altogether  inattentive  to  the  general  progress  of  the  narrative, 
has  probably,  at  this  moment,  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  our 
hero  than  either  of  these  parties. 

But  to  return.  Harrison  rode  away  into  the  neighbouring 
country,  all  the  settlements  of  which  he  appeared  perfectly  to 
know.  His  first  visit  in  that  quarter  had  been  the  result  of  curi* 
osity  in  part,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  some  public  responsibi- 
lities coming  with  an  official  station,  as  by  this  time  the  reader 
will  have  conjectured.  A  new  and  warmer  interest  came  with 
these  duties  soon  after  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  beau- 
tiful Bess  Matthews ;  and  having  involved  his  own  affections  with 
that  maiden,  it  was  not  long  before  he  found  himself  able  to  com- 
mand hers.  The  father  of  Miss  Matthews  objected,  as  we  have 
seen,  not  simply  because  nothing  was  certainly  known  of  the  fiimily 
and  social  ^sition  of  the  lover ;  but  because  the  latter  had  by  his 
free  bearing  and  perfect  avlomh.  nnfrraprpf^  t>Q  fl/>1f-oa»i>Atirt  py^^  ^ 

nijtj^fifjthft  fJf>ri^^^*g*»^^**y  But  love  seldom  seriously  listens  to 
the  objeetions  (^  a  papa ;  and  though  Bess  Matthews  was  as  duti* 


Jul  a  damsel  as  ever  dreamed  of  happiness,  still  her  affections  were 
a  little  too  strong  for  parental  authority.  She  loved  Gabriel  Har- 
rison with  a  faith  which  preferred  to  confide  where  the  pasto^ 
required  that  she  should  question ;  and  the  exhortations  of  the  old 
gentleman  had  only  the  effec .  of  increasing  a  passion  which  grows 
vigorous  from  restraint,  and  acquires  obstinacy  from  compulsion. 

But  the  lover  went  not  forth  on  this  occasion  in  quest  of  his 
mistress.  His  labours  were  more  imposing,  if  less  grateful.  He 
went  forth  among  his  troop  and  their  families.  He  had  a  voice  of 
warning  for  all  the  neighbouring  cottagers — a  warning  of  danger, 
and  an  exhortation  to  the  borderers  to  be  in  perfect  readiness  for  its 
encounter^  at  the  well-known  signal.  But  his  warning  was  in  a  word 
— an  emphatic  sentence — which,  once  utterred,  affected  in  no  par- 
ticular his  usual  manner.  To  one  and  another  he  had  the  cheerful 
encouragement  of  the  brother  soldier — the  dry  sarcasm  for  the 
rustic  gallant — the  innocuous  jest  to  the  half-won  maiden ;  and, 
with  the  ancient  grandsire  or  grandam,  the  exciting  inquiry  into 
old  times — ^merry  old  England,  or  hilarious  Ireland— or  whatever 
other  foreign  fatherland  might  claim  to  possess  their  affections. 

This  adjusted,  and  having  prepared  all  nxinds  for  events  which 
hii  own  so  readily  foresaw — having  counselled  the  more  exposed 
and  feeble  to  ;lie  shelter  of  the  Block  House  at  the  first  sign  of 
danger, — the  lover  began  to  take  the  place  of  the  commander,  and 
'n  an  hour  we  find,  him  in  the  .ancient  grove — the  well-known 
place  of  tryst,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dwelling  of  old 
Matthews.  And  she  was  there — the  girl  of  seventeen — confiding, 
yet  blushing  at  her  own  confidence,  with  an  affection  as  warm  as 
it  was  unqualified  and  pure.  She  hung  upon  his  arm — she  sat 
beside  him,  and  the  waters  of  the  little  brooklet  gushed  into  music 
as  they  trickled  on  by  their  feet.  The  air  was  full  of  a  song  of 
lOve — the  birds  sang  it — the  leaves  sighed  it — the  earth  echoed, 
in  nuiny  a  replication,  its  delicious  burden,  and  they  felt  it.  There 
is  no  life,  if  there  be  no  love.  Love  is  the  life  of  nature — all  is 
umuaural  without  it  The  golden  bowl  has  no  wine,  if  love  be  not 
aft  its  bottom — the  instrument  has  no  music  if  love  come  not  with 
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the  strain.    **  Let  me  perisli,  let  me  perish,**  was  the  murmured  chant 
of  Harrison,  ^  when  I  cease  to  love — when  others  cease  to  love  me.** 

So  thought  the  two — so  felt  they — ^and  an  hour  of  delicious 
dreaming  threw  into  their  mutual  souls  a  linked  hope,  which 
promised  not  merslj  a  future  and  a  lasting  anion  to  their  forms, 
hut  an  undecaying  life  to  their  affections.  They  felt  in  reality  that 
loye  must  he  the  life  of  heaven  I 

^'Thou  unmann'st  me,  Bess — thou  dost,  my  Armida — the  air  is 
enchanted  ahout  thee,  and  the  active  energy  which  keeps  me  ever 
in  motion  when  away  from  thee,  is  gone,  utterly  gone,  when  thou 
art  nigh.  I  could  now  lie  down  in  these  delicious  groves,  and 
dream  away  the  hours — dream  away  life.  Do  nothing  bat  dream ! 
Wherefore  is  it  so  f  Thou  art  my  tyrant — I  am  weak  before  thee 
— full  of  fears,  Bess — ^timid  as  a  child  in  the  dark** 

**'  Full  of  hopes  too,  Gktbriel,  is  it  not  9  And  what  is  the  hope  if 
there  be  no  fear — ^no  doubt  ?  They  sweeten  each  other.  I  thy 
tyrant,  indeed — when  thou  movest  me  as  thou  wiliest  When  I 
have  eyes  only  for  thy  coming,  and  tears  only  at  thy  departure." 

^And  hast  thou  these  always,  Bess,  for  such  occasions?  Do 
thy  smiles  always  hail  the  one,  and  ihy  tears  always  follow  thf 
other  ? — ^I  doubt,  Bess,  if  always." 

^  And  wherefore  doubt — thou  hast  eyes  for  mine,  and  canst  sec 
for  thyself." 

^  True,  but  knoweet  thou  not  that  the  lover  looks  most  com- 
monly for  the  beauty,  and  not  often  for  the  sentiment  of  his 
sweetheart's  face  ?  It  is  this  which  they  mean  when  the  poets  tell 
of  love's  blindness.  The  light  of  thiae  eye  dims  and  dazzles  the 
gaze  of  mine,  and  I  must  take  the  tale  from  thy  lips — " 

"And  safely  thou  mayest,  Gabriel — " 

*^  May  I — I  hardly  looked  to  find  thee  so  consenting,  Bess-^" 
exclaimed  the  lover,  taking  her  response  in  a  signification  rather 
at  variance  with  that  which  she  contemplated,  and,  before  she  was 
aware,  warmly  pressing  her  rosy  mouth  beneath  his  own. 

"  Not  so — not  so—"  confused  and  blushing  she  exclaimed,  wifSi- 
drawing  quickly  from  his  grasp.    **  I  meant  to  say — ^" 

*^  I  know — I  know, — thou  wouldst  have  said,  I  mignt  safely  trust 
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to  the  declaratioB  of  thy  lipa — and  bo  I  do,  BesB — and  want 
no  other  assurance.  I  am  happy  that  thy  words  were  indirecti 
bat  I  am  better  assured  as  it  is,  of  what  thou  wouldst  have  said.'* 

**■  Thou  wilt  not  love  me,  Gabriel,  that  thus  I  favour  thee — ^thou 
seest  how  weak  is  the  poor  heart  which  so  waits  upon  thine,  and 
wilt  cease  to  love  what  is  so  quickly  won.'' 

**  It  is  so  pretty,  thy  chiding,  Bess,  that  to  have  thee  go  on,  it 
were  well  to  take  another  assurance  from  thy  lips." 

'*  Now,  thou  shalt  not — it  is  not  right,  Qabriel ;  besides  my  father 
haa  said — ^ 

^  What  he  should  not  have  said,  and  will  be  sorry  for  saying. 
fle  haa  said  that  he  knows  me  not,  and  indeed  he  does  not,  and 
ahall  not,  so  long  aa  in  my  thought  it  is  unnecessaiy,  and  perhaps 
unwise  that  I  should  be  known  to  him." 

**  But,  why  not  to  me — why  shouldst  thou  keep  thy  secret  from 
mei  Gabriel  ?    Thou  couldst  surely  .trust  it  to  my  keeping." 

**  Aye,  safely,  I  know,  were  it  proper  for  thee  to  know  any  thing 
which  a  daughter  should  of  right  withhold  from  a  father.  But  as 
I  may  not  give  my  secret  to  him,  I  keep  it  from  thee  ;  not  fearing 
thy  integrity,  but  as  thou  shouldst  not  hold  a  trust  without  sharing 
thy  confidence  with  a  parent  Trust  me,  ere  long  he  shall  know 
all ;  but  now,  I  may  not  tell  him  or  thee.  I  may  not  speak  a  name 
in  this  neighbourhood,  where,  if  I  greatly  err  not,  its  utterance 
would  make  me  fine  spoil  for  the  cunning  Indiana,  who  are  about 
tome  treachery." 

*"  What,  the  Yemassees !" 

*^  Even  they,  and  of  this  I  would  have  you  speak  to  your  father. 
I  would  not  foolishly  alarm  you,  but  go  to  him.  Persuade  him  to 
depart  for  the  Block  House,  where  I  have  been  making  preparations 
for  your  comfort  Let  him  only  secure  you  all  till  this  vessel  takes 
herself  off.    By  that  time  we  shall  see  how  things  go." 

"'  But  what  has  this  vessel  to  do  with  it,  Gabriel  ?" 

^  A  great  deal,  Bess,  if  my  apprehensions  are  well  grounded ; 
but  the  reasons  are  tedious  by  which  I  come  to  think  so,  and 
would  only  &tigue  your  ear." 

^  Not  B0|  Gabriel— I  would  like  to  hear  them,  for  of  this  vessel, 
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or  father  of  her  captain,  my  fiith«'  knows  sometliiiig.  He  knew 
him  weU  in  England.** 

'*Ayer  eagerlj  responded  Harmon — **!  beard  ^ttal,jaa  know; 
tmt,  in  reality,  what  is  he  f — ^who  is  he  ?" 

^  His  name  is  Chorlej,  as  jou  have  heard  him  say.  My  lather 
knew  him  when  both  were  yonng.  They  oome  from  the  same 
part  of  the  country.  He  was  a  wild,  ill-bred  profligate,  so  my 
father  said,  in  his  youth  ;  unmanageable,  irregular — ^left  his  parents^ 
and  without  their  leave  went  into  a  ship  and  became  a  sailor.  For 
many  years  nothing  was  seen  of  him — by  my  father  at  least — ^until 
the  other  day,  wlien,  by  some  means  or  other,  he  heard  of  ns,  and 
made  himself  known  just  before  your  appearance.  I  never  saw 
him  to  know  or  remember  him  before,  but  he  knew  me  when  a 
child." 

^  And  do  you  know  what  he  is — and  his  vessel  f 

**  Nothing  but  this.  He  makes  voyages  from  8t  Augostine  and 
Cuba,  and  trades  almost  entirely  with  the  Spaniards  in  thai 
quarter.** 

**  But  why  should  he  have  no  connexion  here  with  ns  of  that 
nature,  or  why  is  he  here  at  all  if  his  business  be  not  with  oar 
people  ?  And  it  seems  that  he  hath  no  trafiSc  with  ns — ^no  com- 
munion for  us,  though  he  doth  apparently  commune  with  the  red 
men.  This  is  one  of  the  grounds  of  my  apprehension — not  to 
speak  of  the  affair  of  Hector,  which  is  enough  of  itself  to  prove 
him  criminal  of  purpose.** 

^  Ah — bis  crew  is  ignorant  of  the  language,  and  then  he  says,  so 
he  told  us,  he  seeks  to  trade  for  furs  with  the  Indians.** 

^*  Still  not  enough.  None  of  these  reasons  are  sufficient  to  keep 
his  vessel  from  the  landing,  his  men  from  the  shore,  and  himself 
mysteriously  rambling  in  the  woods  without  offering  at  any  object^ 
unless  it  be  the  smu^ling  of  our  slaves.  I  doubt  not  he  comes  to 
deal  with  the  Indians,  but  he  comes  as  an  emissary  from  the  Spa- 
niards, and  it  is  our  skins  and  scalps  he  is  after,  if  any  thing.** 

**  Speak  not  so,  Oabriel,  you  frighten  me.** 

^  Nay,  fear  not.  There  is  no  danger  if  we  keep  our  eyes  open, 
and  can  get  your  obstinate  old  precisian  of  a  fittiher  to  open  hia»* 
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^  Knafat  Gabriel,  remember  he  is  my  father."  And  she  looked 
the  rebuke  which  her  lips  uttered. 

"  Aye,  Bess,  I  do  remember  it,  or  I  would  not  bother  my  head 
five  seconds  about  him.  I  should  gather  you  up  in  my  arms  aa 
the  Pagan  of  old  gathered  up  his  domestic  gods  when  the  earth- 
quake came,  and  be  off  with  you  without  long  deliberating  whe- 
ther a  father  were  necessary  to  your  happiness  or  not" 

"  Speak  not  so  lightly,  Gabriel,  the  subject  is  too  serious  foi 
jeat" 

**  It  is,  Bess,  quite  toe-  serious  for  jest^  and  I  do  not  jest,  or  if  I 
do  I  can*t  help  it  I  was  born  a  jester,  after  a  fashion.  That  is  to 
say,  I  am  somewhat  given  to  mixing  my  laughter  with  my  sorrows; 
and  my  wisdom,  if  I  have  any,  is  always  mingled  with  my  smiles, 
without,  I  trust)  forfeiting  any  of  its  own  virtue  by  the  mixture. 
This,  indeed,  is  one  of  your  &ther's  objections  to  me  as  your  suitor. 
He  thinks  me  irreverent  when  I  am  only  cheerful.  I  do  not  tie  up 
my  visage  when  I  look  upon  you,  as  if  I  sickened  of  the  thing  I 
looked  on — and  he  well  knows  how  I  detest  that  hypocritical  moral 
starch,  with  which  our  would-be  saints  contrive  to  let  the  world 
see  tliat  sunshine  is  sin,  and  a  smile  of  inborn  felicity  a  defiance 
thrown  in  the  teeth  of  the  very  God  that  prompts  it" 

^'  But  my  father  is  no  hypocrite,  Gabriel." 

"  Then  why  hoist  his  colours  9  He  is  too  good  a  man,  Bess,  to 
be  the  instrument  of  hypocrisy,  and  much  I  fear  me  that  he  some- 
times is.  He  has  too  much  of  the  regular  roundhead — the  genu- 
ine, never-end-the-sermon  manner  of  an  old  Noll  sanctifier.  I 
would  forego  a  kiss — ^the  sweetest^  Bess,  that  thy  lips  could  give- 
to  persuade  the  old  man,  your  father,  but  for  a  single  moment,  into 
a  hearty,  mauly,  honest,  unsophisticated,  downright  laugh.  A  man 
that  can  laugh  out  honestly  and  heartily  is  not  wholly  evil,  I  am 
sure.'* 

**  It  is  true,  Gabriel,  he  laughs  not,  but  then  he  does  not  frown." 

**  Not  at  thee,  Bess,  not  at  thee :  who  could  ?  But  he  does  at  me, 
most  ferociously,  and  his  mouth  puckers  up  when  his  eye  rises  to 
mine,  in  all  the  involutions  of  a  pine  bur.  But  forgive  me :  it  is 
not  of  this  I  would  speak  now.  I  will  forgive,  though  I  may  not 
forget  his  sourness,  if  you  can  persuade  him  into  a  little  caution  at 
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the  present  moment.  There  is  danger,  I  am  sure,  and  to  him  and 
jou  particularly.  Your  situation  here  is  an  exposed  one.  This 
sailor-friend  or  acquaintance  of  yours,  is  no  friend  if  he  deal  with 
the  Spaniards  of  St  Augustine ;  is  most  certainly  an  enemy,  and 
most  probahly  a  pirate.  I  suspect  him  to  be  the  latter,  and  have 
my  eyes  on  him  accordingly.  As  to  the  trade  with  the  Indians 
that  he  talks  of,  it  is  al)  f^se,  else  why  should  he  lie  here  so  many 
days  without  change  of  position  or  any  open  interooune  with 
them  ?  And  then,  what  better  evidence  against  him  than  the  Idd* 
napping  of  Hector  ?** 

^  But  he  has  changed  his  position — ^his  Teesel  has  gone  higher 
up  the  river." 

** Since  when?" 

^  Within  the  last  three  hours.  Her  movement  was  pointed  out 
by  my  father  as  we  stood  together  on  the  bluff  fronting  the 
house." 

"  Indeed,  this  mu5^t  be  seen  to,  and  requires  despatch.  Come 
with  me,  Bess.  To  your  father  at  once,  and  say  your  strongest 
fears  and  luok  your  sweetest  loves.  Be  twice  as  timid  as  necessaiy, 
utter  a  thousand  fears  and  misgivings,  so  that  we  may  persuade 
him  to  the  shelter  of  the  Block  House." 

^  Where  I  may  be  as  much  as  possible  in  the  company  of  Master 
Gabriel  Harrison.  Is  it  not  so  ?"  and  she  looked  up  archly  into 
his  face.  For  once  the  expression  of  his  look  was  grave,  and  his 
eye  gazed  deeply  down  into  her  own.  With  a  sobriety  of  manner 
not  unmixed  with  solemnity,  he  spoke — 

**  Ah,  Bess,  if  I  lose  thee,  I  am  myself  lost !  But  come  with  roe, 
I  will  see  thee  to  the  wicket,  safe,  ere  I  leave  thee,  beyond  the  pro- 
vince of  the  rattlesnake." 

^  Speak  not  of  that,"  she  quickly  replied,  with  an  invohintary 
shudder,  looking  around  her  as  she  spoke,  to  the  neighbouring 
wood,  which  was  now  more  than  ever  present  to  her  mind,  with  the 
siemories  of  that  scene  of  terror.  Harrison  conducted  her  to  the 
«nd  of  tbe  giiove,  within  sight  of  her  father's  cottage,  and  his  last 
words  at  leaving  her  were  those  of  UT|;ent  entrea^,  touchinji^  hc9 
xemoval  to  the  Bjock  Houasu 
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''Away !  thoa  art  the  alave  of  a  base  thoaght, 
\  Ajid  haet  no  will  of  troth.    I  eooru  thee  bow. 

With  my  whole  malt  a*  once,  with  my  whole  lonl, 
I  held  thee  worthy.*' 

But  Bess  Matthews  was  not  left  to  solitude,  though  left  by  hei 
loyer.  A  new  party  came  upon  the  scene,  in  the  person  of  Hugh 
Grayson,  emerging  from  the  neighbouring  copse,  from  the  cover  of 
which  he  had  witnessed  the  greater  portion  of  the  interview  between 
Harrison  and  the  maiden.  This  unhappy  young  man,  always  a 
creature  of  the  fiercest  impulses,  in  a  moment  of  the  wildest  deli- 
ijnm  of  that  passion  for  Bess  which  had  so  compietely  swallowed 
np  his  better  judgment,  not  less  than  all  sense  of  high  propriety, 
bad  been  guilty,  though  almost  unconscious  at  the  time  of  the  wo- 
ful  error,  of  a  degree  of  espionage,  for  which,  the  moment  after,  he 
felt  many  rebukiugs  of  shame  and  conscience.  Hurried  on,  how- 
ever, by  the  impetuous  impulse  of  the  passion  so  distracting  him, 
the  fine  sense,  which  should  have  been  an  impassable  barrier,  rising 
ap  like  a  wall  in  the  way  of  such  an  act,  had  foregone  its  better 
control  for  the  moment,  and  he  had  lingered  sufficiently  long  under 
oover  to  incur  the  stigma,  as  he  now  certainly  felt  the  shame,  of 
having  played  the  part  of  a  spy.  But  his  error  had  its  punishment 
even  in  its  own  progress.  He  had  seen  that  which  contributed 
still  more  to  increase  his  mortification,  and  to  embitter  his  soul 
against  the  more  successful  rival,  whose  ft4iciti08  he  had  beheld — 
scarcely  able  to  clench  the  teeth  in  silence  which  laboured  all  the 
while  to  gnash  in  agony.  With  a  cheek  in  which  shame  and  a 
purposeless  fury  alike  showed  themselves,  and  seemed  struggling 
for  masteiy,  he  now  came  forward  ;  and  approaching  the  maiden, 
addressed  her  as  he  did  so  with  some  common  phrase  of  formal 
courtesy,  which  had  the  desired  effect  of  making  her  pause  for 
his  approach.    He  steeled  his  quivering  muscles  into  something 
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like  ri^dity,  while  a  vain  and  vague  effort  at  a  smile,  like  light 
ning  from  the  cloud,  strove  visibly  upon  his  features. 

^  It  is  not  solitude,  then,''  said  he,  ^*  that  brings  Miss  Matthews 
into  the  forest.  Its  shelter — its  secrecy  alone,  is  perhaps  its  highest 
recommendation.*' 

"  What  is  it  that  you  mean.  Master  Grayson,  by  your  words  ?"  re- 
plied the  maiden,  while  something  of  a  blush  tinged  slightly  the 
otherwise  pale  and  lily  complexion  of  her  face. 

**  Surely  I  have  spoken  nothing  mysterious.  My  thought  la 
plain  enough,  I  should  think,  were  my  only  evidence  in  the  cheek 
of  Miss  Matthews  herself." 

^  My  cheek  speaks  nothing  for  me.  Master  Grayson,  which  my 
tongue  should  shame  to  utter ;  and  if  you  have  spoken  simply  in 
reference  to  Gabriel — Master  Harrison  I  mean — you  have  been  at 
much  unnecessary  trouble.  Methinks  too,  there  is  something  in 
your  own  face  that  tells  of  a  misplaced  watchfulness  on  your  part, 
where  your  neighbour  holds  no  watch  to  be  necessary." 

*^Yqu  are  right,  Miss  Matthews — ^you  are  right.  There  is — 
there  should  be,  at  least — ^in  my  face,  acknowledgment  enough  of 
the  baseness  which  led  me  as  a  spy  upon  your  path — ^upon  his 
path  1"  replied  the  young  man,  while  his  cheek  grew  once  more 
alternately  from  ashes  to  crimson.  '*  It  was  base,  it  was  unmanly 
— but  it  has  had  its  punishment — ^its  sufficient  punishment,  believe 
me — in  the  discovery  which  it  has  madcw  I  have  seen  that,  Misa 
Matthews,  which  I  would  not  willingly  have  seen ;  and  which  the 
fear  to  see,  alone,  prompted  to  the  accursed  survey.  Pardon  me^ 
then— pity  me,  pity  if  you  can — though  I  can  neither  well  pardon 
nor  pity  myself." 

"I  do  pardon  you,  sir — freely  pardon  you — for  an  error  which  I 
should  not  have  thought  it  in  your  nature  intentionally  to  conmiit; 
but  what  to  pity  you  for,  saving  for  the  self-reproach  which  roust 
oome  with  your  consciousness,  I  do  not  so  well  see.  Your  language 
u  singular,  Master  Grayson." 

^  Indeed !  Would  I  could  be  so  blind !  You  have  not  seen, 
then — ^you  know  not  ?  Look  at  me.  Miss  Matthews — is  there  no 
madnetis  in  my  eyes — on  my  tongue — in  look,  word,  action! 
Have  I  not  raved  in  your  ears — never  9" 
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*^TS[Oy  as  I  live,  never  P  responded  the  astonished  maiden. 
^  Speak  not  in  this  manner,  Master  Grayson — but  leave  me-— 
permit  me  to  retire." 

**  What !  you  would  go  to  him  once  more  P  he  uttered  with  a 
sarcastic  grin.  "  Tou  would  follow  him  ! — Becal  him  I  Hear  me, 
Bess  Matthews.  Do  yon  know  him — this  stranger — this  adven- 
turer— this  haughty  pretender,  whose  look  is  presumption? 
Would  you  trust  to  him  you  know  not  9  What  is  he  f  Can  you 
confide  in  one  whom  nobody  speaks  for — ^whom  nobody  knows  t 
Would  you  throw  yourself  upon  ruin — ^into  the  arms  of  a  stranger 
—a—" 

"  Sir,  Master  Orayson — ^this  is  a  liberty — ** 

**  License,  rather,  lady !  The  license  of  madness ;  for  I  am  mad, 
though  you  see  it  not — an  abandoned  madman  ;  degraded,  as  you 
have  seen,  and  almost  reckless  of  all  things  and  thoughts,  as  all 
may  see  in  time.  Gkxl  I  is  it  not  true  ?  True  it  is,  and  you — 
you,  Bess  Matthews — you  are  the  cause." 

**  I  ? — ^  replied  the  maiden,  in  unmixed  astonishment 

"  Aye,  you.  Hear  me,  I  love — I  loved  you,  Miss  Matthews — 
have  long  loved  you.  We  have  been  together  almost  from  in&ncy ; 
and  I  had  thought — ^forgive  the  vanity  of  that  thought,  Bess 
Matthews — I  had  thought  that  you  might  not  altogether  have 
been  unkind  to  me.  For  years  I  had  this  thought — did  you  not 
know  it  ? — for  years  I  lived  on  in  the  sweet  hope — the  dear  promise 
which  it  hourly  brought  me — for  years  I  had  no  life,  if  I  had  not 
this  expectation  I  In  an  evil  hour  came  this  stranger — this 
Harrison — it  is  not  long  since— and  from  that  moment  I  trembled. 
It  was  an  instinct  that  taught  me  to  fear,  who  had  never  feared 
before.  I  saw,  yet  dreaded  to  believe  in  what  I  saw.  I  suspected, 
dad  shrunk  back  in  terror  from  my  own  suspicions.  But  they 
haunted  me  like  so  many  damned  spectres.  They  were  everywhere 
around  me,  goading  me  to  madness.  Id  my  mood,  under  this 
spur,  I  sunk  into  the  spy.  I  became  degraded, — and  saw  all — ^all  I 
I  saw  his  lip  resting  upon  yours — warmly,  passionately — and 
yours, — yours  grew  to  its  pressure,  Bess  Matthews,  and  did  not 
seek  to  be  withdrawn." 

**  No  more  of  this.  Master  Grayson — thou  hast  thought  strange 
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and  foolish  things,  and  though  they  surprise  me,  I  fcn'give  tlem — 
I  forgive  thee.  Thou  hadst  no  reason  to  think  that  I  was  more  to 
thee  than  to  a  stranger,  that  I  could  be  more — and  I  feel  not  any 
self-^reproach,  for  1  have  done  naught  and  said  naught  which 
could  have  ministered  to  thy  error.  Thy  unwise,  not  to  say  thy 
unbecoming  and  unmanly  curiosity.  Master  Grayson,  makes  me 
the  less  sorry  that  thou  shouldst  know  a  truth  which  thou  findest 
so  painful  to  know." 

^*0b,  be  less  proud — less  stem,  Bess  Matthews.  Thou  hast 
taken  from  this  haughty  stranger  some  of  his  bold  assumption  of 
superiority,  till  thou  even  forgettest  that  erring  afifection  may  have 
its  claim  upon  indulgence." 

"  But  not  upon  justice.  I  am  not  proud — thou  dost  me  wrong, 
Master  Grayson,  and  canst  neither  understand  me  nor  the  noble 
gentleman  of  whom  thy  words  are  disrespectful" 

"  And  what  is  he,  that  I  should  respect  him  ?  Am  I  not  as  free 
— a  man, — an  honest  man — ^and  what  is  he  more, — even  if  he  be 
so  much  ?  Is  he  more  ready  to  do  and  to  dare  for  thee  ? — ^Is  he 
stronger  ?— Will  he  fight  for  thee  ?    Ha  I  if  he  will !— " 

'*  Thou  shalt  make  me  no  game-prize,  even  in  thy  thoughti 
Master  Grayson — and  thy  words  are  less  than  grateful  to  my  ears. 
Wilt  thou  not  leave  me  ? " 

"  Disrespectful  to  him,  indeed — a  proud  and  senseless  swaggerer, 
presuming  upon  his  betters.    I — ^ 

*'  Silence,  sir  I  think  what  is  proper  to  manhood,  and  try  to 
appear  that  which  thou  art  not,"  exclaimed  the  aroused  maiden, 
in  a  tone  which  completely  startled  her  companion,  while  she 
gathered  herself  up  to  her  fullest  height,  and  waved  him  off  with 
her  hand.  "  Go,  sir — thou  hast  presumed  greatly,  and  thy  words 
are  those  of  a  ruffian,  as  thy  late  conduct  has  been  that  of  the 
hireling  and  tiie  spy.  "ThbVCEink  IhatTT  loved^  thee ! — that  I 
thought  of  a  spirit  so  ignoble  as  thine ; — ^and  it  is  such  as  thou 
that  wouldst  slander  and  defame  my  Gabriel, — he,  whose  most 
wandering  thought  could  never  compass  the  tithe  of  that  baseness 
which  makes  Up  thy  whole  soul." 

And  as  she  spoke  words  of  such  bitter  impott*,  her  eye  flashed 
and  the  beautiful  lips  curled  in  corresponding  indignation,  while 
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ber  aitire  expression  of  countenance  was  that  of  a  divine  rebuke. 
The  offender  trembled  with  convulsive  and  contradictory  emotionsi 
and,  for  a  few  moments  after  her  retort  had  been  uttered,  remained 
utterly  speechless.  He  felt  the  justice  of  her  severity,  though 
every  thought  and  feeling,  in  that  instant,  taught  him  how  un- 
equal he  was  to  sustain  it.  He  had,  in  truth,  spoken  without 
clear  intent,  and  his  language  had  been  in  no  respect  under  the 
dominion  of  reason.  But  he  regained  his  energies  as  he  beheld 
her,  with  an  eye  still  flashing  fire  and  a  face  covered  with  inex- 
pressible dignity,  moving  scornfdlly  away.  He  recovered,  though 
with  a  manner  wild  and  purposeless — his  hands  and  eyes  lifted 
imploringly — and  chokingly,  thus  addressed  her : — 

^  Leave  me  not — not  in  anger,  Bess  Matthews,  I  implore  you. 
I  have  done  you  wrong — done  kim  wrong,  perhaps;  and  T  am 
bitterly  sorry ! — "  it  was  with  a  desperate  rapidity  that  he  uttered 
the  last  passage — '*  I  have  spoken  unjustly,  and  like  a  madman. 
But  forgive  me.  Leave  me  not  with  an  unforgiving  thought,  since, 
in  truth,!  regret  my  error  as  deeply  as  you  can  possibly  reprove  it." 

Proud  and  lofty  in  her  sense  of  propriety,  the  affections  of  Bess 
Matthews  were,  nevertheless,  not  less  gentle  than  her  soul  was 
high.  She  at  once  turned  to  the  speaker,  and  the  prayer  was 
granted  by  her  glance,  ere  her  lips  had  spoken. 

**  I  do — I  do  forgive  thee.  Master  Grayson,  in  consideration  of 
the  time  when  we  were  both  children.  But  thou  hast  said  bitter 
words  in  mine  ear,  which  thou  wilt  not  hold  it  strange  if  I  do  not 
OTer-«oon  forget.  But  doubt  not  that  I  do  forgive  thee ;  and 
pray  thee  for  thy  own  sake — ^for  thy  good  name,  and  thy  duty  to 
thyself  and  to  the  good  understanding  which  thou  hast,  and  the 
honourable  feeling  which  thou  shouldst  have, — that  thou  err  not 
again  so  sadly.  Greatly  do  I  sorrow  that  thou  shouldst  waste  thy 
thoughts  on  me — thy  affections.  Recover  them,  I  pray  thee,  and 
find  some  one  more  worthy  and  more  willing  to  requite  thy  love." 

He  seized  her  hand  convulsively,  gave  it  a  swift,  hard  pressure, 
then  resigned  it  as  suddenly,  and  exclaimed — 

"  I  thank  thee !  I  thank  thee ! "  he  rushed  away,  and  wai  aooQ 
buried  from  sight  in  the  adjacent  thicket. 
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Holds  iu  own  lido— li«>f  mnng  and  hnif  rifk^- 
Not  tntorad  bj  n  >weot  hamilit/, 
Thmt  elM  might  nfelj  stMr." 

Brid  up  amid  priyatioiif  and  tatored  as  much  by  its  necessities 
as  by  a  careful  superintendence,  Bess  Matthews  was  a  girl  of 
courage,  not  less  than  of  feeling.  She  could  endure  and  enjoy ; 
and  the  two  capacities  were  so  happily  balanced  in  her  character, 
that,  while  neither  of  them  invaded  the  authority  of  the  other, 
they  yet  happily  neutralized  any  tendency  to  excess  on  either  side. 
Still,  however,  her  susceptibilities  were  great ;  for  at  seventeen  the 
affections  are  not  apt  to  endure  much  provocation ;  and,  deeply 
distressed  with  the  previous  scene,  and  with  that  gentleness  which 
was  her  nature,  she  grieved  sincerely  at  the  condition  of  a  youth,  of 
whom  she  had  heretofore  thought  so  favourably — but  not  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  warrant  the  hope  which  he  had  entertained,  and  cer- 
tainly without  having  held  out  to  him  any  show  of  encourage 
ment — she  re-entered  her  father's  dwelling,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  her  chamber.  Though  too  much  excited  by  her  thoughts 
to  enter  with  her  &ther  upon  the  topic  suggested  by  Harrison,  and 
upon  which  he  had  dwelt  with  such  emphasis,  she  was  yet  strong 
and  calm  enough  for  a  close  self-examination.  Had  she  said  or 
done  anything  which  might  have  misled  Hugh  Grayson  f.  This 
was  the  qiiestioli'  whtCtTfi^^  fine  sense  of  justice  not  less  than  of 
maidenly  propriety,  dictated  for  her  answer;  and  with  that  close 
and  calm  analysis  of  her  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  must 
always  be  the  result  of  a  due  acquisition  of  just  principltis  Jn^ 
education,  she  referred  to  all  those  unerring  standards  of  the 
mmd  which  virtue  and  common  sense  establish,  for  the  satis&otioD 
of  her  conscience,  against  those  suggestions  of  doubt  with  which 
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aer  feelings  had  assailed  it^  on  the  snhject  of  her  relations  with  that 
person.  Her  feelings  grew  more  and  more  composed  as  the  scru- 
tinj  progressed,  and  she  rose  at  last  from  the  couch  upon  which  she 
had  thrown  herself^  with  a  heart  lightened  at  least  of  the  care 
which  a  momentary  doubt  of  its  own  propriety  had  inspired. 

There  was  another  duty  to  perform,  which  also  had  its  difficul- 
ties. She  sought  her  ficither  in  the  adjoining  chamber,  and  if  she 
blushed  in  the  course  of  the  recital,  in  justice  to  maidenly  delicacyi 
she  at  least  did  not  scruple  to  narrate  fully  in  his  ears  all  the 
particulars  of  her  recent  meeting  with  Harrrison,  with  a  sweet 
legard  to  maidenly  truth.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  she 
dwelt  upon  details,  or  gave  the  questions  and  replies — the  musings 
and  the  madnesses  of  the  convei'sation — for  Bess  had  experience 
enough  to  know  that  in  old  ears,  such  matters  are  usually  tedious 
enough,  and  in  this  respect,  they  differ  sadly  from  young  ones. 
She  made  no  long  story  of  the  meeting,  though  she  freely  told  the 
whole ;  and  with  all  her  warmth  and  earnestness,  as  Harrison  had 
counselled,  she  proceeded  to  advise  her  father  of  the  dangers  from 
the  Indians,  precisely  as  her  lover  had  counselled  herself. 

The  old  man  heard,  and  was  evidently  less  than  satisfied  with 
the  frequency  with  which  the  parties  met.  He  had  not  denied 
Bess  this  privilege — ^he  was  not  stem  enough  for  that;  and, 
possibly,  knowing  his  daughter's  character  not  less  than  her  heart, 
he  was  by  no  means  unwilling  to  confide  freely  in  her.  But  still 
he  exhorted,  in  good  set  but  general  language,  rather  against 
Harrison  than  with  direct  reference  to  the  intimacy  between  the 
two.  He  gave  his  opinion  on  that  subject  too,  unfavourably  to  the 
habit,  though  without  uttering  any  distinct  command.  As  he 
went  on  and  warmed  with  his  own  eloquence,  his  help-mate, — an 
excellent  old  lady,  who  loved  her  daughter  too  well  to  see  her 
tears  and  be  silent — joined  freely  in  the  discourse,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  question :  so  that,  ou  h  small  scale,  we  are 
favoured  with  the  glimpse  of  a  domestic  fiurry,  a  slight  summer 
gust,  which  ruffles  to  compose,  and  irritates  to  smoothe  and  pacify. 
Rough  enough  for  a  little  while,  it  was  happily  of  j^o  great  cou- 
tinuance ;  for  the  old  people  had  lived  too  long  together,  and  were 
quite  too  much  dependent  on  their  mutual  sympathies,  to  suffei 
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themselves  to  play  long  at  cross  purposes.  In  ceasing  to  squabble^ 
however,  Mrs.  Matthevro  gave  up  no  point ;  and  was  too  much 
interested  in  the  present  subject  readily  to  forego  the  argument 
upon  it.  She  differed  entirely  from  her  husband  with  regard  to 
Harrison,  and  readily  sided  with  her  daughter  in  favouring  his 
pretensions.  He  had  a  happy  and  singular  knack  of  endearing 
himself  to  most  people;  and  the  very  levity  which  made  him 
distasteful  to  the  pastor,  was,  strange  to  say,  one  of  the  chief 
influences  which  commended  him  to  his  lady. 

"  Bess  is  wrong,  my  dear/'  at  length  said  the  pastor,  in  a  tone 
and  manner  meant  to  be  conclusive  on  the  subject — ^'Bess  b 
wrong — decidedly  wrong.  We  know  nothing  of  Master  Harrison 
— neither  of  his  family  nor  of  his  pursuits — and  she  should  not 
encourage  him." 

'^  Bess  is  right)  Mr.  Matthews,*'  responded  the  old  lady,  with  a 
doggedness  of  manner  meant  equally  to  close  the  controversy,  as 
she  wound  upon  her  fingers,  from  a  little  skreel  in  her  lap,  a  small 
volume  of  the  native  silk.* — "  Bess  is  right — Oapiain  Harrison  ia 
a  nice  gentleman — ^always  so  lively,  always  so  polite,  and  so  pleas- 
ant. I  declare,  I  don't  see  why  you  don't  like  him,  and  it  must  be 
only  because  you  love  to  go  against  all  other  people." 

*  The  culture  of  silk  was  commenced  in  South  Carolina  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1702,  and  thirteen  years  before  the  date  of  this  narrative.  It 
was  introduced  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnston,  then  holding  the  government  of 
the  province  under  the  lords  proprietors.  This  gentleman,  apart  from  hia 
own  knowledge  of  the  susceptibility,  for  its  production,  of  that  region, 
derived  a  stimulus  to  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  from  an  exceeding 
great  demand  then  prevailing  in  England  for  the  article.  The  spontaneous 
and  free  growth  of  the  mulberry  in  all  parts  of  the  southern  country  first 
led  to  the  idea  that  silk  might  be  made  an  important  item  in  the  improv- 
199  list  of  its  products.  For  a  time  he  had  every  reason  to  calculate  upon 
the  entire  success  of  the  experiment^  but  after  a  whiles  the  pursuit  not  be- 
coming immediately  productive^  did  not  consort  with  the  impatient  nature 
of  the  southrons,  and  was  given  over— when  perhaps  wanting  but  little 
o  complete  success.  The  experiment,  however,  was  prosecuted  sufficiently 
long  to  show,  though  it  did  not  become  an  object  of  national  importance^ 
how  much  might,  with  proper  energy,  be  done  towards  making  it  such.  Of 
late  days,  a  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  trial,  and  considerable  qaaa 
Utim  of  silk  are  annually  made  in  the  middle  country  of  South  CarollML 
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*'  And  so,  my  dear/'  gently  enough  responded  the  pastor,  ^  you 
vould  have  Bess  married  to  a — nobody  knows  vtho  or  what.'' 

**  Why,  dear  me,  John — what  is  it  you  don't  know  ?  I'm  sure 
J  know  everything  I  want  to  know  about  the  captain.  His  name's 
Harrison — and — ^" 

^  What  more  ? "  inquired  the  pastor  with  a  smile,  seeing  that 
the  old  lady  had  finished  her  silk  and  speech  at  the  same  moment. 

^  Why  nothing,  John — but  what  we  do  know,  you  will  admit, 
is  highly  creditable  to  him ;  and  so,  I  do  not  see  why  you  should 
be  ao  quick  to  restrain  the  young  people,  when  we  can  so  easily 
require  to  know  all  that  is  necessary  before  we  consent^  or  any 
deciaire  step  ia  taken." 

^  But,  my  dear,  the  decisive  step  is  taken  when  the  affections  of 
our  daughter  are  involved." 

The  old  lady  could  aay  nothing  to  this^  but  she  had  her  word. 

^  He  is  such  a  nice,  handsome  gentleman,  John." 

^  Handsome  is  as  handaome  does  I "  sneered  the  pastor,  through 
A*horaely  proverb. 

^  Well,  but  John,  he's  in  no  want  of  substance.  He  has  money, 
good  gold  in  plenty,  for  I've  seen  it  myself — and  I'm  sure  that's  a 
sight  for  sore  eyes,  after  weVe  been  looking  so  long  at  the  brown 
pi^)er  that  the  Assembly  have  been  printing,  and  which  they  call 
money.  Qold  now  is  money,  John,  and  Captain  Harrison  always 
has  it." 

"  It  would  be  well  to  know  where  it  comes  from,"  doggedly 
muttered  the  pastor. 

"  Oh,  John,  John — where's  all  your  religion  f  How  can  you 
talk  ao  f  You  are  only  vexed  now — I'm  certain  that's  it — because 
Master  Harrison  won't  satisfy  your  curiosity." 

^Elizabeth!" 

"  Well,  don't  be  angry  now,  John.  I  didn't  mean  that  exactly, 
but  really  jou  are  so  uncharitable.  It's  neither  sensible  nor 
Christian  in  you.  Why  will  you  be  throwing  up  hills  upon  hills 
ID  the  way  of  Bess's  making  a  good  match  ? " 

^Is  it  a  good  match,  Elisabeth  f — ^that  is  the  very  point  v'ttioii 
makes  me  firm." 

^Stabboin,  you  mean«" 
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"Well,  perhaps  so,  Elizabeth,  but  stubborn  I  wiU  be  until  it  im 
shown  to  be  a  good  match,  and  then  he  may  have  her  with  all  my 
heart  It  is  true,  I  love  not  his  smart  speeches,  which  are  some- 
times quite  too  free ;  and  not  reverend  and  scarcely  respectfiiL 
But  1  shall  not  mind  that,  if  I  can  find  out  certainly  who  he  ia^ 
and  that  he  comes  of  good  family,  and  does  nothing  disreputable. 
Remember,  Elizabeth,  we  come  of  good  family  ouraelvee— old 
England  can't  show  a  better ;  and  we  must  be  careful  to  do  it  no 
discredit  by  a  connection  for  our  child." 

"  That  is  all  true  and  very  sensible,  Mr.  Matthews,  and  I  agree 
with  you  whenever  you  talk  to  the  point.  Now  you  will  admit,  I 
think,  that  I  know  when  a  gentleman  is  a  gentleman,  and  when 
he  is  not — and  I  tell  you  that  if  Master  Harrison  is  not  a  gentle- 
man, then  give  me  up,  and  don't  mind  my  opinion  again.  I  don't 
want  spectacles  to  see  that  he  comes  of  good  £unOy  and  is  a 
gentleman." 

"  Yes,  your  opinion  may  be  right ;  but  stiU  it  is  opinion  only — 
not  evidence ;  and,  if  it  be  wrong — what  then  ?  The  evil  will  be 
past  remedy." 

"  It  can't  be  wrong.  When  I  look  upon  him,  I'm  certain— ao 
graceful  and  polite,  and  then  his  dignity  and  good-breeding." 

"  Good-breeding,  indeed  !"  and  this  exclaniation  the  pastor  ao- 
companied  with  a  most  irreverend  chuckle,  which  had  in  it  a  touch 
of  bitterness.  "  Go  to  your  chamber,  Bess,  my  dear,"  he  said  tom- 
ing  to  his  daughter,  who,  sitting  in '  a  corner  rather  behind  her 
mother,  with  head  turned  downwards  to  the  floor,  had  heard  the 
preceding  dialogue  with  no  little  interest  and  disquiet.  She  obeyed 
the  mandate  in  silence,  and  when  she  had  gone,  the  old  man 
resumed  his  exclamation. 

"  Good-breeding,  indeed  1  when  he  told  me,  to  my  &oe,  that  he 
would  have  Bess  in  spite  of  my  teeth." 

The  old  lady  now  chuckled  in  earnest,  and  the  pastor's  brow 
gloomed  accordingly. 

"  Well,  I  declare,  John,  that  only  shows  a  fine-spirited  fellow. 
Now,  as  I  live,  if  I  were  a  young  man,  in  the  same  way,  and  were 
to  be  crossed  after  this  fashion,  Fd  say  the  same  thing.  That  I 
would.    I  tell  you,  John,  I  see  no  harm  in  it,  and  my  memoiy^ 
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good,  John  that  you  had  some  of  the  same  spirit  in  our  young 
days.'' 

^  Your  memoiy's  quite  too  good,  Elizabeth,  and  the  less  you  let 
it  travel  back  the  better  for  both  of  us,**  was  the  somewhat  grave 
response.  ^  But  I  have  something  to  say  of  young  Hugh — Hugh 
Grayson,  I  mean.  Hugh  really  loves  Bess — I'm  certain  quite  as 
much  as  your  Captain  Harrison.     Now,  we  know  him  ?'' 

*'  Don't  speak  to  me  of  Hugh  Grayson,  Mr.  Matthews — ^for  it's 
no  use.    Bess  don't  care  a  straw  for  him." 

**  A  fine,  sensible  young  man,  very  smart,  and  likely  to  do 
wen." 

"Asonr^  proud  upstart — idle  and  sulky — who  does  nothing, 
though,  as  we  all  imow,  he's  got  notETng  in  the  world." 

"'  Has  your  Harrison  any  more  ?" 

'^And  if  he  hasn't,  John  Matthews — let  me  tell  you  at  least 
he's  a  very  different  person  from  Hugh  Grayson,  besides  being 
bom  and  bred  a  gentleman." 

^Fd  like  to  know,  Elizabeth,  how  you  come  at  that  fact^  that 
you  speak  it  so  confidently."- 

**  Leave  a  woman  alone  for  finding  out  a  gentleman  bred  from 
one  that  is  not ;  it  don't  want  study  and  witnesses  to  tell  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  them.    We  can  tell  at  a  glance." 

« Indeed  !  But  1  see  it's  of  no  use  to  talk  with  you  now.  You 
are  bent  on  having  things  all  your  own  way.  As  for  the  man,  I 
believe  yon  are  almost  as  much  in  love  with  him  as  your  daughter." 
And  this  was  said  with  a  smile  meant  for  compromise ;  but  the  old 
lady  went  on  gravely  enough  for  earnest 

*^  And  it's  enough  to  make  me,  John,  when  you  are  running  him 
down  from  morning  to  night,  though  you  know  we  don't  like  it 
But  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  His  advice  is  good,  and  he 
certainly  means  it  for  our  safety.  Will  you  do  as  Bess  said,  and  shall 
we  go  to  the  Block  House,  till  the  Indians  become  quiet  again  9" 

<«  His  advice,  indeed !  You  help  his  plans  wondrously.  But  I 
see  through  his  object  if  you  do  not  He  only  desires  us  at  the 
Block  House,  in  order  to  be  more  with  Bess  than  he  possibly  can 
be  at  present    He  is  always  there,  or  in  the  neighbourhood." 

''And  you  are  sure,  John,  there's  no  danger  from  the  Indians  f 
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^None,  none  in  the  world.  They  are  as  quiet  as  they  well 
be,  under  the  repeated  invasion  of  their  grounds  by  the  borderere^ 
who  are  continually  hunting  in  their  woods.  By  the  way,  I  muat 
speak  to  young  Grayson  on  the  subject  He  is  quite  too  frequently 
over  the  bounds,  and  they  like  him  not" 
"Well,  well— but  this  insurrection,  John!" 
"Was  a  momentary  commotion,  suppressed  instantly  by  the  old 
chief  Sanutee,  who  is  friendly  to  us,  and  whom  they  have  just 
made  their  great  chief,  or  king,  in  place  of  Huspah,  whom  ihey 
deposed.  Were  they  unkindly  disposed,  they  would  have  deitroyed, 
and  not  have  saved,  the  Commissioners.'' 

"But  Harrison  knows  a  deal  more  of  the  Indians  than  any 
body  else ;  and  then  they  say  that  Sanutee  himself  drove  Granger 
out  of  Pocota-ligo." 

"  Harrison  says  more  than  he  can  unsay,  and  pretends  to  more 
than  ho  can  ever  know;  and  I  heed  not  his  opinion.  As  for  the 
expulsion  of  Granger,  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it" 

"I  wish,  John,  you  would  not  think  so  lightly  of  Harrison. 
You  remember  he  saved  us  when  the  Coosaws  broke  out  Hi3 
management  did  every  thing  then.  Now,  don't  let  your  ill  opinion 
of  the  man  stand  in  the  way  of  proper  caution.  Remember,  John, 
— ^your  wife — your  child." 
"  I  do,  Elizabeth ;  but  you  are  growing  a  child  yourself." 
"  You  don't  mean  to  say  Pm  in  my  dotage  ?"  said  the  old  lady, 
quickly  and  sharply. 

"  No,  no,  not  that,"  and  he  smiled  for  an  instant — *^  only,  that 
your  timidity  does  not  suit  your  experience.  But  I  have  thought 
seriously  on  the  subject  of  this  threatened  outbreak,  and,  for 
myself,  can  see  nothing  to  fear  ftom  the  Yemassees.  There  is 
nothing  to  justify  these  suspicions  of  Master  Harrison.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  not  only  always  been  friendly  heretofore,  but 
they  appear  fnendly  now.  Several  of  them,  as  you  know,  have 
professed  to  me  a  serious  conviction  of  the  truth  of  those  divine 
lessons  which  I  have  taught  them ;  and  when  I  know  this,  it  would 
be  a  most  shameful  desertion  of  my  duty  were  I  to  doubt  those 
solemn  avowals  which  they  have  made,  through  my  poor  instm* 
mentality,  to  the  Deity." 
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**Well,  John,  I  hope  jou  are  right,  and  that  Harrison  is  wrong ; 
though,  I  confess,  I'm  dubious.  To  Grod  I  leave  it  to  keep  us  from 
evil :  in  his  hands  there  are  peace  and  safety/' 

"  Amen,  amen  T  fervently  responded  the  pastor,  as  he  spoke  to 
his  retiring  dame,  wl^,  gathering  up  her  working  utensils,  was 
about  to  pass  into  the  adjoining  chamber ;  but  lingered,  as  the 
Parson  followed  her  with  a  few  more  last  words. 

**Amen,  Elizabeth — though,  I  must  say,  the  tone  of  your 
expressed  relianoe  upon  God  has  still  in  it  much  that  is  doubting 
and  unconfiding.  Let  us  add  to  the  prayer  one  for  a  better  mood 
along  with  the  better  fortune.** 

Here  the  controversy  ended;  the  old  lady,  as  her  husband 
alleged,  still  unsatisfied,  and  the  preacher  himself  not  altogether 
assured  in  his  own  mind  that  a  lurking  feeling  of  hostility  to 
Harrison,  rather  than  a  just  sense  of  his  security,  had  not  deter- 
mined him  to  risk  the  danger  from  the  Indians,  in  preference  to  a 
better  hope  of  security  in  the  shelter  of  the  Block  House. 
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**  I  B«at  dart  all  mynlf.   I  cannot  dan 
AToid  the  dattfvr.  There  is  in  my  lonl. 
That  wbiok  vmj  look  on  death,  but  n»t  on 
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hurried  back  to  the  Block  House.  He  there  received  intelligence 
confirming  that  which  she  had  given  him,  concerning  the  move- 
ments of  Chorlej  and  his  craft  The  strange  vessel  had  indeed 
taken  up  anchors  and  changed  her  position.  Availing  herself  of 
a  favouring  breeze,  she  had  ascended  the  river,  a  few  miles  nigher 
to  the  settlements  of  the  Yemassees,  and  now  lay  fronting  the  left 
wing  of  the  pastor^s  cottage ; — ^the  right  of  it,  as  it  stood  upon  the 
jutting  tongue  of  land  around  which  wound  the  river,  she  had 
before  fronted  from  below.  The  new  position  could  only  have 
been  chosen  for  the  fieujility  of  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  which, 
from  the  lack  of  a  good  lauding  on  this  side  of  the  river,  had  been 
wanting  to  her  where  she  originally  lay.  In  addition  to  tliis 
intelligence,  Harrison  learned  that  which  still  further  quickened 
his  anxieties.  The  wife  of  Granger,  a  woman  of  a  calm,  stern, 
energetic  disposition,  who  had  been  something  more  observant  than 
her  husband,  informed  him  that  there  had  been  a  considerable 
intercourse  already  between  the  vessel  and  the  Indians  since  her 
remove — that  their  boats  had  been  around  her  constantly  during 
the  morning,  and  that  boxes  and  packages  of  sundry  kinds  had 
been  carried  from  her  to  the  shore ;  individual  Indians,  too,  had 
been  distinguished  walking  her  decks ;  a  privilege  which,  it  was 
well  known,  had  been  denied  to  the  whites,  who  had  not  been 
permitted  the  slightest  intercourse  with  the  stranger.  All  this 
confirmed  the  already  active  apprehensions  of  Harrison.  He  could 
no  longer  doubt  of  her  intentions,  or  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Yemassees ;  yet,  how  to  proceed — ^how  to  prepare— on  whom  to 
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rely — in  what  quarter  to  look  for  the  attack,  and  what  was  the 
extent  of  the  proposed  insurrection  ? — was  it  partial,  or  general  f 
Did  it  include  the  Indian  nations  generally — twenty-eight  of  which, 
at  that  time,  occupied  the  Carolinas— or  was  it  confined  to  the- 
Yemassees  and  Spaniards!  and  if  the  latter  were  concerned,  were 
they  to  be  looked  for  in  force,  and  whether  by  land  or  by  sea  ? 
These  were  the  multiplied  questions,  and  to  resolve  them  was  the 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Harrison.  That  there  were  now 
large  grounds  for  suspicion,  he  could  no  longer  doubt ;  but  how  to 
proceed  in  arousing  the  people,  and  whether  it  were  necessary  to 
arouse  the  colony  at  large,  or  only  that  portion  of  it  more  imme^ 
diately  in  contact  with  the  Indians — and  how  to  inform  them  in 
time  for  the  crisis  which  he  now  felt  was  at  hand,  and  which  might 
inrolre  the  fkte  of  the  infant  colony — ^all  depended  upon  the 
correctness  of  his  acquired  information ; — ^and  yet  his  fugitive  spy 
came  not  back,  sent  no  word,  and  might  have  betrayed  his  mission. 
The  doubts  grew  with  their  contemplation.  The  more  he  thought 
of  the  recent  Yemassee  discontents,  Uie  more  he  dreaded  to  think. 
He  knew  that  this  discontent  was  not  confined  to  the  Temassee, 
but  extended  even  to  the  waters  of  thd  Keowee  and  to  the  Apala- 
chian  mountains.  The  Indians  had  suffered  on  all  sides  from  the 
obtrusive  borderers,  and  had  been  treated,  he  felt  conscious,  with 
less  than  respect  and  justice  by  the  provincial  government  itself. 
But  4  little  time  before,  the  voluntary  hostages  of  the  Cherokees 
had  been  entertained  with  indignity  and  harshness  by  the  Assembly 
of  Carolina ;  having  been  incarcerated  in  a  dungeon,  under  cruel 
circumstances  of  privation,  which  the  Cherokees  at  large  did  not 
appear  to  feel  in  a  less  degree  than  the  suffering  hostages  them 
selves,  and  were  pacified  with  extreme  difficulty.  The  full  array 
of  these  circumstances,  to  the  mind  of  Harrison,  satisfied  him  of  the 
utter  senselessness  of  any  confidence  in  that  friendly  disposition  of 
the  natives,  originally  truly  felt,  but  which  had  been  so  repeatedly 
abused  as  to  be  no  longer  entertained,  or  only  entertained  as  a  mask 
to  shelter  feelings  directly  opposite  in  character.  The  increasing 
eonsdousness  of  danger,  and  the  failure  of  Occonestoga,  on  whose 
intelligence  he  had  so  greatly  depended,  momentarily  added  to  hit 
disquiet,  by  leaving  him  entirely  at  a  loss,  as  to  the  time,  directioa 
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and  character  of  that  danger,  which  it  had  been  bis  wish  aod 
province  to  provide  against.  Half  soliloquizing  as  he  thought,  and 
half  addressing  Granger,  who  stood  beside  him  in  the  upper  and 
habitable  room  of  the  Block  House,  the  anxieties  of  Harrison  found 
their  way  to  his  lips. 

"  Bad  enough,  Granger — and  yet  what  to  do— bow  to  move — for 
there's  little  use  in  moving  without  a  purpose.  We  can  do  nothing 
without  intelligence,  and  that  we  must  have  though  we  die  for  it 
We  must  seek  and  find  out  their  aim,  their  direction,  their  force^ 
and  what  they  depend  upon.  If  they,  come  alone  we  can  manage 
them,  unless  they  scatter  simultaneously  upon  various  points  and 
take  us  by  surprise,  and  this,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  be  their  course. 
But  I  fear  this  sailor-fellow  brings  them  an  ugly  coadjutor  in  the 
power  of  the  Spaniard.  He  comes  from  St.  Augustine  evidently ; 
and  may  bring  them  men — a  concealed  force,  and  this  accounts  for 
his  reliasal  to  admit  any  of  our  people  on  board.  The  boxes  too^ — 
did  you  mark  them  well,  Granger  ?" 

^  As  well  as  I  might,  sir,  from  tJhe  Chiers  Bluff." 

«  And  what  might  they  contain,  think  you  ?'' 

^  Goods  and  wares,  sir,  I  doubt  not :  blankets  perhaps — ^ 

**  Or  muskets  and  gunpowder.  Your  thoughts  run  upon  nothing 
but  stock  in  trade,  and  the  chance  of  too  much  competition.  Now, 
is  it  not  quite  as  likely  that  those  boxes  held  hatchets,  and  knives, 
and  fire-arms  ?  Were  they  not  generally  of  one  size  and  shape — 
long,  narrow — eh  ?    Did  you  note  that  f " 

"  They  were,  my  lord,  all  of  one  size,  as  you  described  them.  I 
saw  that  myself  and  so  I  said  to  Richard,  but  he  did  not  mind." 

Thus  spoke  the  wife  of  Granger,  in  reply  to  the  question  which 
had  been  addressed  to  her  husband. 

^  Did^you  speak  to  me  ?"  was  the  stem  response  of  Harrison,  in 
a  tone  of  voice  and  severity  not  usually  employed  by  the  speaker, 
accompanying  his  speech  by  a  keen  penetrating  glance,  which| 
passing  alternately  from  husband  to  wife,  seemed  meant  to  go 
through  them  both. 

*'  I  did  speak  to  you,  sir, — ^and  you  will  forgive  me  for  having 
addressed  any  other  than  Captain  Harrison,"  she  replied,  compos- 
edly and  calmly,  though  in  a  manner  meant  to  conciliate  and  e% 
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the  inadvertence  of  which  she  had  been  guilty  in  conferring 
upon  hioa  a  title  which  in  that  region  it  seemed  his  policy  to  avoid/ 
Then,  as  she  beheld  that  his  glance  continued  to  rest  in  rebuke 
apon  the  shrinking  features  of  her  husband,  she  proceeded  thus — 
""  You  will  forgive  liim  too,  sir,  I  pray  you  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
for  a  husband  to  keep  any  secret  from  his  wife,  and  least  of  all, 
sncb  as  that  which  concerns  a  person  who  has  provoked  so  much 
interest  in  us 'all.'* 

^  You  are  adroit^  mistress,  and  your  husband  owes  you  much. 
A  husband  does  find  it  difficult  to  keep  any  thing  secret  from  his 
wife  but  his  own  virtues ;  and  of  these  she  seldom  dreams.  But 
pray,  when  was  this  wonderful  revelation  made  to  you?" 

^  You  were  known  to  me,  sir,  ever  since  the  Foresters  made  you 
captain,  just  after  the  fig^t  with  the  Coosaws  at  Tulifinneo 
Swamp." 

^  Indeed  P  was  the  reply ;  ^  well,  my  good  dame,  you  have  had 
my  secret  long  enough  to  keep  it  now.  I  am  persuaded  you  can 
keep  it  better  than  your  husband.  How  now,  Granger  1  you  would 
be  a  politician  too,  and  I  am  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  counsels, 
and  you  would  share  mine.  Is't  not  so— and  yet,  you  would  fly 
to  your  chamber,  and  share  them  with  a  tongue,  which,  in  the 
better  half  of  the  sex,  would  wag  it  on  every  wind,  from  swamp  to 
sea,  until  all  points  of  the  compass  grew  wiser  upon  iU" 

"^  Why,  captain,"  replied  the  trader,  half  stupidly,  half  apologe- 
tically— ^  Moll  is  a  dose  body  enough." 

^  So  is  not  Moll's  worser  half,"  was  the  reply.    ^  But  no  more  of 
this  folly.    There  is  much  for  both  of  us  to  do,  and  not  a  little  for 
you  in  particular,  if  you  will  do  it" 
^  Speak,  sir,  I  will  do  much  for  you,  captain." 
"  And  for  good  pay.    This  it  is.    You  must  to  the  Yemassees — 
to  Pocota-ligo— «ee  what  they  do,  find  out  what  they  design,  and 
look  after  Occonestoga — ^are  you  ready  ?" 
**  It  were  a  great  risk,  captain,  at  this  time." 
**  Why,  true,  and  life  itself  is  a  risk.    We  breathe  not  an  in- 
stant without  haxard  of  its  loss,  and  a  plumstone,  to  an  open 
mouth  at  dinner,  is  quite  as  perilous  as  the  tenth  bullet*    Sleep  ii 
i  risk,  and  one  presses  not  his  pillow  o'nights,  without  a  prayei 
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against  eternity  before  morning.    Show  me  the  land  where  we 
risk  nothing,  and  I  will  risk  all  to  get  there." 

^*  It's  as  much  as  my  life's  worth,  captain.'* 

^  Psha !  we  can  soon  co.unt  up  that  Thou  art  monstrous  fond 
of  thy  carcass,  now,  and  by  this  I  know  thou  art  growing  wealthy. 
We  shall  add  to  thy  gains,  if  thou  wilt  go  on  this  service.  The 
Assembly  will  pay  thee  well,  as  they  have  done  before.  Thou 
hast  not  lost  by  its  service." 

*'  Nothing,  sir — ^but  have  gained  greatly.  In  moderate  adven- 
ture, I  am  willing  to  serve  them  now ;  but  not  in  this.  The  Ye- 
massees  were  friendly  enough  then,  and  so  was  Sanutee.  It  is  differ- 
ent now,  and  all  the  favour  I  could  look  for  from  the  old  chieC 
would  be  a  stroke  of  his  hatchet,  to  save  me  from  fire-torture." 

^*  But  why  talk  of  detection  ?  I  do  not  desire  that  thou 
shouldst  allow  thyself  to  be  taken.  Think  you,  when  I  go  into 
battle,  the  thought  of  being  shot  ever  troubles  me  f  No.  If  I 
thought  that,  I  should  not  perhaps  go.  My  only  thought  is  how 
to  shoot  others ;  and  you  should  think,  in  this  venture,  not  of 
your  own,  but  the  danger  of  those  around  you.  You  are  a  good 
Indian  hunter,  and  have  practised  all  their  arts.  Take  the  swamp 
— ^hug  the  tree — ^line  the  thicket — see  and  hear,  nor  shout  till 
you  are  out  of  the  wood.  There's  no  need  to  thrust  your  nose 
into  the  Indian  kettles." 

^It  might  be  done,  captain;  but  if  caught,  it  would  be  so 
much  the  worse  for  me.    I  can't  think  of  it,  sir." 

^*  Caught  indeed  I  A  button  for  the  man  who  prefei;s  fear  rather 
than  hope.  Will  not  a  hundred  pounds  teach  thee  reason! 
Look,  man,  it  is  here  with  thy  wife — ^will  that  not  move  thee  to  it" 

"  Not  five  hundred,  captain, — not  five  hundred,"  replied  the 
trader,  decisively.  ^  I  know  too  well  the  danger,  and  shan't  for- 
get the  warning  which  old  Sanutee  gave  me.  Pve  seen  enough 
of  it  to  keep  me  back ;  and  though  I  am  willing  to  do  a  great 
deal,  captain,  for  you  as  well  as  the  Assembly,  without  any 
reward,  as  I  have  often  done  before, — ^for  you  have  all  done  a 
great  deal  for  me — ^yet  it  were  death,  and  a  horrible  death,  for 
me  to  undertake  this.  I  must  not — ^I  do  not  say  I  will  not — ^btti 
in  truth  I  cannot — ^I  dare  not" 
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Thus  bad  the  dialogue  between  Harrison  and  the  trader  gone 
on  for  some  time,  tbe  former  urging  and  the  latter  refusing.  The 
wife  of  the  bitter  all  the  while  had  looked  on,  and  listened  in 
■Hence,  almost  unnotioed  by  either,  but  her  countenance  during 
the  discussion  was  full  of  eloquent  speech.  The  colour  in  her 
cbeeks  now  came  and  went,  her  eye  sparkled,  her  lip  quivered, 
and  she  moved  to  and  fro,  with  emotion  scarcely  suppressed,  until 
her  husband  came  to  his  settled  conclusion  not  to  go,  as  above 
narrated,  when  she  boldly  advanced  between  him  and  Harrison, 
and  with  her  eye  settling  somewhat  scornfully  upon  him,  where  he 
stood,  she  thus  addressed  him : — 

''Now  out  upon  thee,  Richard,  for  a  mean  spirit.  Thou 
wouldst  win  money  only  when  the  game  is  easy  and  all  thihe 
own.  Hast  thou  not  had  the  pay  of  the  Assembly,  time  upon 
time,  and  for  little  risk?  and  because  the  risk  is  now  greater, 
wilt  thou  hold  back  like  a  man  having  no  heart  ?  I  shame  to 
think  of  what  thou  hast  spoken.  But  the  labour  and  the  risk 
thou  fearest  shall  be  mine.  I  fear  not  the  savages — I  know  their 
arts  and  can  meet  them,  and  so  couldst  thou,  Granger,  did  thy 
own  shadow  not  so  frequently  beset  thee  to  scare.  Give  me  the 
charge  which  thou  hast,  captain — and.  Granger,  touch  not  the 
pounds.  Thou  wilt  keep  them,  my  lord,  for  other  service.  I  will 
go  without  the  pay." 

""  Thou  shalt  not,  Moll — thou  shalt  not,**  cried  the  trader,  inter 
posing. 

"•  But  I  will,  Richard,  and  thou  knowest  I  will  when  my  lips 
have  said  it.  If  there  be  danger,  I  have  no  children  to  feel  my 
want,  and  it  is  but  my  own  life,  and  even  its  loss  might  save 
many.** 

^  Moll — Moll !"  exclaimed  the  trader,  half  entreating,  half  com- 
manding in  his  manner,  but  she  heeded  him  not 

^  And  now,  my  lord,  the  duty.    What  is  to  be  done  ?" 

Harrison  looked  on  as  she  spoke,  in  wonder  and  admiration,  then 
replied,  warmly  seizing  her  hand  as  he  did  so : 

''Now,  by  heaven,  woman,  but  thou  hast  a  soul — ^a  noble,  strong, 
manly  soul,  such  as  would  shame  thousands  of  the  more  presnmp* 
toons  sex.    Bat  thy  husband  has  said  right  in  this.    Thou  shidt 
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not  go,  and  thy  words  have  well  taught  me  that  the  task  i^ould 
be  mine  own." 

**  What !  my  lord,"  exclaimed  both  the  trader  and  his  wife— 
"  thou  wilt  not  trust  thy  person  in  their  hands  ?" 

**  No— certainly  not  Not  if  I  can  help  it — ^bnt  whate^r  be 
the  risk  that  seems  so  great  to  all,  I  should  not  seek  to  hazard  the 
lives  of  others,  where  my  own  is  as  easily  come  at,  and  where  my 
own  is  the  greater  stake.  So,  Granger,  be  at  rest  for  thyself  and 
wife.  I  put  thyself  first  in  safety,  where  I  know  thou  wishest 
it  For  thee — thou  art  a  noble  woman,  and  thy  free  proffer  of 
service  is  indeed  good  service  this  hour  to  mo,  since  it  brings  mo 
to  recollect  my  own  duty.  The  hundred  pounds  are  thine,  Gran- 
ger!" 

"My  lord  r 

"  No  lording,  man — no  more  of  that,  but  hear  me.  In  a  few 
hours,  and  with  the  dusk,  I  shall  be  off.  See  that  you  keep  good 
watch  when  I  am  gone,  for  the  Block  House  will  be  the  place  of 
retreat  for  our  people  in  the  event  of  commotion,  and  will  there- 
fore most  likely  be  a  point  of  attack  with  the  enemy.  Several 
have  been  already  warned,  and  will  doubtless  be  here  by  night. 
Be  certain  you  know  whom  you  admit  Grimstead  and  Grayson, 
with  several  of  the  foresters,  will  come  with  their  families,  and 
with  moderate  caution  you  can  make  your  defence.    No  more." 

Thus  counselling,  and  directing  some  additional  preparations  to 
the  trader  and  his  wife,  he  called  for  Hector,  who,  a  moment  after, 
made  his  appearance,  as  if  hurrie^l  away  from  a  grateful  employ, 
with  a  mouUi  greased  from  ear  to  ear,  and  a  huge  mass  of  &t 
bacon  still  clutched  tenaciously  between  his  fingers. 

«  Hector !" 

*^  Sa,  maussa." 

*«  Hasf  fed  Dugdale  to-day  T 

"  Jist  done  feed  *em,  maussa.'^ 

"  See  that  you  give  him  nothing  more — and  get  the  horse  in 
readiness.     I  go  up  the  river-ti*ace  by  the  night" 

**  He  done,  maussa,  as  you  tell  me :"  and  the  black  retired  to 
finish  the  meal,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  had  been  interrupted. 
A.t  dusk,  under  the  direction  of  his  master — ^who  now  appeared 
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gallantly  mounted  upon  his  noble  steed — ^Hector  led  Dugdale 
behind  bim  to  the  entrance  of  a  little  wood,  where  the  river-trace 
b^an  npon  which  his  master  was  going.  Alighting  from  his 
horse,  Harrison  played  for  a  few  moments  with  the  strong  and 
favourite  dog,  and  thrusting  his  hand,  among  other  things,  down 
the  now  and  then  extended  jaws  of  the  anima],  he  seemed  to  prac- 
tise a  sport  to  which  he  was  familiar.  After  this,  he  made  the 
negro  put  Dugdale^s  nose  upon  the  indented  track,  and  then  in- 
structed him,  in  the  event  of  his  not  returning  by  the  moon-rise, 
to  unmuzzle  and  place  him  upon  the  trace  at  the  point  he  was 
leaving.  This  done,  he  set  off  at  a  rapid  pace,  Dugdale  vainly 
Btmggling  to  follow  dose  upon  his  footsteps. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

**  School  ibak  fioioe  paniou  down,  ^re  it  QimaB, 
Bro  it  o'erthrow  thee.    Thoa  art  on  a  height 
Most  perilons,  tad  beneath  thee  apraada  the  aea. 
And  Uie  atonn  yathefa." 

Lbamno  6688  Matthews,  as  we  have  seen,  under  the  influence  of 
B  sad  and  feverish  spirit,  Hugh  Grayson,  as  if  seeking  to  escape 
the  presence  of  a  pursuing  and  painful  thought,  plunged  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  forest,  out  of  the  pathway,  though  still  in  the 
direction  of  his  own  home.  His  mind  was  now  a  complete  chaoe, 
in  which  yezation  and  disappointment,  not  to  speak  of  self- 
reproach,  were  active  principles  of  misrule.  He  felt  deeply  the 
shame  following  upon  the  act  of  espionage  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty,  and  though  conscious  that  it  was  the  consequence  of  a 
momentaiy  paroxysm  that  might  well  offer  excuse,  he  was,  never- 
theless, too  highly  gifted  with  sensibility  njDt  to  reject  those  sug- 
irestions  of  his  mind  which  at  moments  soue^ht  to  exieniiace  iL 
Perhaps,  too,  his  feeling  of  abasement  was  not  a  little  exaggerated 
by  the  stem  and  mortifying  rebuke  which  had  fallen  from  the  lips 
of  that  being  whose  good  opinion  had  been  all  the  world  to  him. 
With  these  feelings  at  work,  his  mood  was  in  no  sort  enviable ; 
and  when,  at  nightfall,  he  reached  the  dwelling  of  his  mother,  it 
was  in  a  condition  of  mind  which  drove  him,  a  reckless  savage, 
into  a  comer  of  the  apartment  opposite  that  in  which  sat  the  old 
dame  croning  over  the  pages  of  t^e  sacred  volume.  She  looked 
up  at  intervals,  and  cursorily  surveyed,  in  brief  glances,  the 
features  of  her  son ;  whose  active  mind  and  feverish  ambition, 
warring  as  they  ever  did  against  that  condition  of  life  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  necessities  of  his  birth  and  habitation,  had  ever 
been  an  object  of  great  solicitude  to  his  surviving  parent  He 
had  been  her  pet  in  his  childhood — her  pride  as  he  grew  older, 
and  began  to  exhibit  the  energies  and  graces  of  a  strongly-markeH 
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and  highly  original,  though  unschooled  intellect  Not  withr»ut 
ambition  and  an  appreciation  of  public  honours,  the  old  woman 
eonld  not  but  reg&rd  Ler  son  as  promising  to  gire  elevation  to  thd 
name  of  his  then  unknown  family ;  a  hope  not  entirely  extrava- 
gant in  a  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  necessities  of  life  were 
such  as  to  compel  a  sense  of  equality  in  all ;  and,  indeed,  if 
making  an  inequality  anywhere,  making  it  in  favour  rather  of  the 
bold  and  vigorous  plebeian,  than  of  the  delicately-nurtured  and 
usually  unenterprising  scion  of  aristocracy.  Closing  the  book  at 
length,  the  old  lady  turned  to  her  son,  and  without  remarking 
upon  the  peculiar  unseemliness,  not  to  say  wildness,  of  his  appear- 
ance, she  thus  addressed  him : — 

^ Where  hast  thou  been,  Hughey,  boy,  since  noon?  Thy 
brother  and  thyself  both  from  home — I  have  felt  lonesome,  and 
really  b^an  to  look  for  the  Indians  that  the  young  captain  warned 
wot" 

^  Still  the  captain — ^nothing  but  the  captain.  Go  where  1  may, 
he  ia  in  my  sight,  and  his  name  within  my  ears.  I  am  for  ever 
haunted  by  his  presence.  His  shadow  is  on  the  wall,  and  before 
me,  whichever  way  I  turn." 

^  And  does  it  offend  thee,  Hughey,  and  wherefore  f  He  is  a 
goodly  gentleman,  and  a  gracious,  and  is  so  considerate.  He 
smoothed  my  cushion  when  he  saw  it  awry,  and  so  well,  I  had 
thought  him  accustomed  to  it  all  his  life.  I  see  no  harm  in  him." 
^  I  doubt  not,  mother.  He  certainly  knows  well  how  to  cheat 
old  folks  not  less  than  young  ones  into  confidence.  That  smooth 
ing  of  thy  cushion  makes  him  in  thy  eyes  for  ever." 

^  And  so  it  should,  my  son,  for  it  shows  consideration.  What 
could  he  hope  to  get  from  an  old  woman  like  me,  and  wherefore 
should  he  think  to  find  means  to  pleasure  me,  but  that  he  is  well* 
bred  and  a  gentleman  ?" 

**Aye,  that  is  the  word,  mother — he  is  a  gentleman — who  knows, 
d  lord  in  disguise — and  is  therefore  superior  to  the  poor  peasant 
who  is  forced  to  dig  his  roots  for  life  in  the  unproductive  sands. 
Wherefore  should  his  hands  be  unblistered,  and  mine  nsore? 
Wherefore  should  he  come,  and  with  a  smile  and  silly  speech  win 
his  way  into  people's  hearts,  when  I,  with  a  toiling  affection  of 
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yearsy  and  a  love  that  almost  grows  into  a  worship  of  its  objeeC^ 
may  not  gather  a  single  regard  from  any  ?  Has  nature  given  ma 
life  for  this  ?  Hare  I  had  a  thought  given  me,  bidding  me  ascend 
the  eminence  an^  look  down  upon  the  multitude,  only  for  denial 
and  torture  f  "W  herefore  is  this  cruelty,  this  injustice  9  Can  you 
answer,  mother — does  the  Bible  tell  you  any  thing  on  this  sub- 
ject T 

^  Be  not  irreverent,  my  son,  but  take  the  sacred  volume  more 
frequently  into  your  own  hands  if  you  desire  an  answer  to  your 
question.  Why,  Hughey,  are  you  so  perverse  9  making  younelf 
and  all  unhappy  about  you,  and  still  fevering  with  every  thing  you 
see." 

"^  That  is  the  question,  mother,  that  I  asked  you  but  now.  Why 
is  it  f  Why  am  I  not  like  my  brother,  who  looks  upon  this  Har* 
nson  as  if  he  were  a  god,  and  will  do  his  bidding,  and  fetch  and 
carry  for  him  like  a  spaniel  ?  I  am  not  so — ^yet  thou  hast  taught 
us  both — we  have  known  no  other  teaching.  Why  does  he  love 
the  laughter  of  the  crowd,  content  to  send  up  like  sounds  with  the 
many,  when  I  prefer  the  solitude,'  or  it  1  gowrth  witE  the  rest,  go 
forth  only  to  dissent  and  to  deny,  and  to  tutor  my  voice  into  a 
sound  that  shall  be  unlike  any  of  theirs  9     Why  is  all  this  f^ 

^  Nay,  I  know  not,  yet  so  it  is,  Hughey.  Thou  wert  of  this 
nature  from  thy  cradle,  and  wouldst  reject  the  toy  which  looked 
like  that  of  thy  brother,  and  quarrel  with  the  sport  which  he  had 
chosen." 

**  Yet  thou  wouldst  have  me  like  him — ^but  I  would  rather  perish 
with  my  own  thoughts  in  the  gloomiest  dens  of  the  forest,  where 
the  sun  comes  not ;  and  better,  fiir  better  that  it  were  so — ^far  bet- 
ter," he  exclaimed,  moodily. 

"  What  say'st  thou,  Hughey — ^why  this  new  sort  of  language  9 
what  has  troubled  thee  9"  inquired  the  old  woman,  affectionately. 

^  Mother,  I  am  a  slave — a  dog — an  accursed  thing,  and  in  the 
worst  of  bondage — ^I  am  nothing." 

"  How  1—" 

"  I  would  be,  and  I  am  not  They  keep  me  down — ^they  refuse 
to  hear — they  do  not  heed  roe,  and  with  a  thought  of  conunand 
md  a  will  of  power  in  me,  they  yet  pass  me  by,  and  I  must  give 
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waj  to  a  bright  wand  and  a  gilded  chain.  Even  here  in  thesa 
woods,  with  a  poor  neighbourhood,  and  surrounded  by  those  who 
are  unhonoored  and  unknown  in  society,  they — the  slaves  that 
they  are  I — they  seek  for  artificial  forms,  and  bind  themselves  with 
coDstruntB  that  can  only  have  a  iancHoh  in  the  degradation  of  the 
many.    They  yield  up  the  ^ble  ftnd  true  attributes  of  a  generous 

natnm^  and  malrft  ^j^fiqiefilYfifl  ff]by*^T"ff"^  '^"^  *t  JUame^  ^Tl^  ft  ttark— 

thrus  it  is  that  fevers  enslave  their  children ;  and  but  for  this,  our 
lords  proprietors,  whom  God  in  His  mercy  take  to  himself,  have 
dared  to  say,  even  in  this  wild  land  not  yet  their  own,  to  the  peo- 
ple who  have  battled  its  dangers — ye  shall  worship  after  our  fash- 
ion,  or  your  voices  are  unheard.  Who  is  the  tyrant  in  this  ? — not 
the  ruler — ^not  the  ruler — ^but  those  base  spirits  who  let  him  rule, —  ^ 
those  weak  and  unworthy,  who,  taking  care  to  show  their  weak- 
nesses, have  invited  the  oppression  which  otherwise  (x>uld  have  no 
head.  I  would  my  thoughts  were  theirs — or,  and  perhaps  it  were 
better — I  would  their  thoughts  were  mine.*^ 

^  Gk>d'8  will  be  done,  my  son — but  I  would  thou  hadst  this  con 
tent  of  disposition — without  which  there  is  no  happiness." 

,  **  Content,  mother — how  idle  is  that  thought.  Life  itself  is  dis- 
oontent — ^hope,  which  is  one  of  our  chief  sources  of  enjoyment,  is 
disoontent)  since  it  seeks  that  which  it  has  not.  Content  is  a 
duggard,  and  should  be  a  slave — a  thing  to  eat  and  sleep,  and 
perhaps  to  dream  of  eating  and  sleeping,  but  not  a  thing  to  live. 
Discontent  is  the  life  of  enterprise,  of  achievement,  of  glory — ay, 
even  of  affection.  I  know  the  preachers  say  not  this,  and  the  cant 
of  the  books  tells  a  different  story ;  but  I  have  thought  of  it,  mo- 
ther, and  I  know !  Without  discontent — ^a  serious  and  unsleeping 
discontent — life  would  be  a  stagnant  stream  as  untroubled  as  the 
back  water  of  the  swamps  of  Edistoh,  and  as  full  of  the  vilest 
reptiles." 

^  Thou  art  for  ever  thinking  strange  things,  Hugh,  and  different 
from  all  other  people,  and  somehow  I  can  never  sleep  after  I  have 
been  talking  with  thee." 

*^  Because  I  have  thought  for  myself,  mother — ^in  the  woods,  by 
the  waters — ^and  have  not  had  my  mind  compressed  into  the  oid 
Mme*mould  with  which  the  pedant  shapes  the  skulls  of  the  imita* 
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tive  apes  that  courtesy  considers  human.     My  own  mind  is  my 
teacher,  and  perhaps  my  tyrant     It  is  some  satisfaction  that  I 
have  no  other — some  satisfaction  that  I  may  still  refuse  to  lo(A 
out  for  idols  such  as  Walter  loves  to  seek  and  worship-Hlemean 
ing  a  name  and  family  which  he  thus  can  never  honour." 

'^What  reproach  is  this,Hugheyf  Wherefore  art  thou  thus 
often  speaking  unkindly  of  thy  brother  ?    Thou  dost  wrong  him.'' 

^  He  wrongs  me,  mother,  and  the  name  of  my  father,  when  he 
thus  for  ever  cringes  to  this  captain  of  yours — this  Harrison — 
whose  name  and  image  mingle  in  with  his  every  thought^  and 
whom  he  thrusts  into  my  senses  at  every  word  which  he  utten." 

"  Let  not  thy  dislike  to  Harrison  make  thee  distrustful  of  thy 
brother.  Beware,  Hnghey — beware,  my  son,  that  thou  dost  not 
teach  thyself  to  hate  where  nature  would  have  thee  love  I " 

^  Would  I  could — ^how  much  more  happiness  were  mine ! 
Could  I  hate  where  now  I  love— could  I  exchange  affecUons^ 
devotion,  a  passionate  worship,  for  scorn,  for  hate,  for  indifference, 
— ^any thing  so  it  be  change  I "  and  the  youth  groaned  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sentence,  while  he  thrust  his  face  buried  in  his  hands 
against  the  wall. 

**  Thou  prayed  for  a  bad  spirit,  Hughey ;  and  a  temper  of  sin 
— ^hear  now  what  the  good  book  says,  just  where  I  have  been  read- 
ing ; "  and  she  was  about  to  read,  but  he  hurriedly  approached 
and  interrupted  hei^^ 

"  Does  it  say  why  I  should  have  senses,  feelings,  fiusulties  of 
mind,  moral,  person,  to  be  denied  their  aim,  their  exercise,  their 
utterance,  their  life  ?  Does  it  say  why  I  should  live,  for  persecu- 
tion, for  shame,  for  shackles  f  If  it  explain  not  this,  mother, — 
read  not — I  will  not  hear— look !  I  shut  my  ears — ^I  will  not  hear 
even  thy  voice — I  am  dea(  and  would  have  thee  dumb ! " 

**  Hugh,*' responded  the  old  woman,  solemnly — "have  I  loved 
thee  or  not!" 

"  Wherefore  the  question,  mother  ? "  he  returned,  with  a  sadden 
change  from  passionate  and  tumultuous  emotion,  to  a  more  gentle 
and  humble  expression. 

'*  I  would  know  from  thy  own  lipsi,  that  thou  thinkest  me  worthy 
only  of  thy  unkind  speech,  and  look,  and  gesture.    If  I  have  not 
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loved  tbee  well,  and  as  my  son,  thj  sharp  words  are  good^  and  1 
deserve  them ;  and  I  shall  bear  them  without  reproach  or  reply." 

'^  Madness,  mother,  dear  mother — ^hold  me  a  madman,  but  not 
forgetful  of  thy  love — ^thy  too  much  lore  for  one  so  undeserving. 
It  is  thy  indulgence  that  makes  me  thus  presuming.  Hadst  thou 
been  less  kind,  I  feel  that  I  should  have  been  less  daring." 

*^  Ah  !  Hugh,  thou  art  wrestling  with  evil,  and  thou  lovest  too 
much  its  embrace ! — but  stay, — thou  art  not  going  forth  again  to- 
night ? "  she  asked,  seeing  him  about  to  leave  the  apartment. 

•*  Yes,  yes — ^I  must — I  must  go." 

«  Where,  I  pray—" 

**  To  the  woods — ^to  the  woods.  I  must  walk — out  of  sight — ^il 
the  air — ^I  must  have  fresh  air,  for  I  choke  strangely." 

^Sick,  Hughey,  my  boy — stay,  and  let  me  get  thee  some 
medicine." 

"  No,  no, — not  sick,  dear  mother ;  keep  me  not  back — ^fear  not 
for  me — I  was  never  better — ^never  better."  And  he  supported  her 
with  an  effort  at  moderation,  back  to  her  chair.  She  was  forced 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  assurance,  which,  however,  could  not  quiet 
her. 

^  Thou  wilt  come  back  soon,  Hughey,  for  I  am  all  alone,  and 
Walter  is  with  the  captain." 

**  The  captain  I — ay,  ay,  soon  enough,  soon  enough,"  and  as  he 
i^ke  he  was  about  to  pass  from  the  door  of  the  apartment,  when 
the  ill-suppressed  sigh  which  the  mother  uttered  as  she  contem- 
plated in  him  the  workings  of  a  passion  too  strong  for  her  present 
power  to  suppress,  arrested  his  steps.  He  turned  quickly,  looked 
back  for  an  instant,  then  rushed  towards  her,  and  kneeling  down 
by  her  side,  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips,  while  he  exclaimed — 

**  Bless  me,  mother — ^bless  your  son — ^pray  for  him,  too — ^pray 
that  he  may  not  madden  with  the  wild  thoughts  and  v'Mer  hopes 
that  keep  him  watohfiil  and  sometimes  make  him  wayward." 
,  **  I  do,  Hughey — I  do,  my  son.     May  God  in  his  mercy  bless 
thee,  as  I  do  now  I " 

He  pressed  her  hand  onoe  more  to  his  lipsi  and  passed  from  tie 
ipaitmenia 
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"  WhKt  bave  I  done  to  the«,  that  tboa  abouldat  lift 
Thy  hand  against  me  T    Wherefore  wouldat  thmi  ttlflM 
The  heart  that  neTor  wroof'd  thee  t" 

**  Tie  a  lie, 
ThoQ  art  mine  enemy,  that  eTerraore 
Keep*et  me  awake  6^  nighta.    I  cannot  sleep, 
While  thoa  art  in  my  thonght.*' 

Flying  from  the  houae^  as  if  by  so  doing  he  might  lose  the 
thoughts  that  had  roused  him  there  into  a  paroxysm  of  that  fierce 
l>as8ion  which  too  much  indulgence  had  made  habitual^  ne  rampiea^ 
only  half  conscious  of  his  direction,  from  cluster  to  cluster  of  the  old 
trees,  until  the  seductive  breeie  of  the  evening,  coming  up  from  the 
river,  led  him  down  into  that  quarter.  The  stream  lay  before 
him  in  the  shadow  of  night,  reflecting  clearly  the  multitude  of  starry 
eyes  looking  down  from  the  heavens  upon  it,  and  with  but  a  slight 
ripple,  under  the  influence  of  the  evening  breeze,  crisping  its  other- 
wise settled  bosom.  How  different  from  his — that  wanderer! 
The  disappointed  love — the  vexed  ambition — ^the  feverish  thirst  for 
the  unknown,  perhape  for  the  forbidden,  increasing  his  agony  at 
every  stride  which  he  took  along  those  quiet  waters.  It  was  here 
in  secret  places,  that  his  passion  poui-ed  itself  forth — with  the  crowd 
it  was  all  kept  down  by  the  stronger  pride,  which  shrank  from  the 
thought  of  making  its  feelings  public  property.  With  them  he 
was  simply  cold  and  forbidding,  or  perhaps  recklessly  and  inordi- 
nately gay.  This  was  his  policy.  He  well  knew  how  great  is  the 
delight  of  the  vulgar  mind  when  it  can  search  and  tent  the  wound 
which  it  discovers  you  to  possess.  How  it  delights  to  see  the 
victim  writhe  under  its  infliction,  and,  with  how  much  pleasure  its 
eaxs  dxivk  in  the  groans  of  sufferiog,  particularly  the  suffivin|;  of 
the  heart.  He  knew  that  men  are  never  so  well  coivteK.t«  ono0 
apprised  of  the  sore,  as  when  they  are  probing  it ;  unheeding  the 
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winciDgB^  Of  enjoying  Uiem  with  the  same  sort  of  satw&ction  with 
which  the  boy  tortures  the  kitten — and  he  determined^  in  his  case 
nt  leasti  to  depdve  them  of  that  gratification.  He  had  already 
kMtfned  how  much  we  are  the  sport  of  the  many,  when  we  become 
Ifaa  viotims  of  the  few« 

The  picture  of  the  night  around  him  was  not  lor  such  a  mood. 
Hiere  is  #  conditioii  of  mind  necessary  for  the  due  appreciation  of  each 
object  and  eii|oyment|  and  hannony  is  the  life-principle,  as  well  of 
man  as  of  nature.  That  quiet  stream,  with  its  sweet  and  sleepless 
murmur — ^thoae  watchful  eyes^  clustering  in  capricious  and  beautiful 
groups  above*  and  peering  down,  attended  by  a  thousand  frail 
gkxriesi  into  the  mirrored  waters  beneath — ^those  bending  trees, 
whoae  matted  anna  and  branches,  fringing  the  riyer,  made  it  a 
hallolpred  home  for  the  dreaming  solitary — they  chimed  not  in  with 
that  spirit*  which  now,  ruffled  by  crossing  currents,  felt  not,  saw 
not*  desired  not  their  influences.  At  another  time,  in  another 
moody  he  had  wonhq>ped  them ;  now,  their  very  repose  and  sofb- 
nees,  by  offiaring  no  interruption  to  the  train  of  his  own  wild 
masiDgs,  rather  contributed  to  their  headstrong  growth.  The 
sudden  tempest  had  done  the  work — ^the  storm  precedes  a  degree 
of  quiet  which  in  ordinary  nature  is  unknown. 

^Feaee^  peace*— give  me  peace  T  he  cried,  to  the  elements. 
The  small  eoho  from  the  opposite  bank,  cried  back  to  him,  in  a 
tone  of  soothiAg^  ^  peaoe** — but  he  waited  not  for  its  answer. 

^Wherefore  do  I  ask  T  he  murmured  to  himseli^  **  and  what  is 
iithat  I  aak  t  Peace,  indeed  I  Repose,  rather — release,  escape — 
a  free  release  frtna  the  accursed  agony  of  this  ^till  pursuing 
thought*  Is  life  peace,  even  with  love  attained,  with  conquest, 
with  a  high  hope  realized — ^with  an  ambition  secure  in  all  men's 
sdoratioii  I  Peace,  indeed  I  Thou  liest*  thou  life !  thou  art  an 
embodied  lie* — ^wherefore  dost  thou  talk  to  roe  of  peace?  Ye 
dements,  that  murmur  on  in  frdsehood, — stars  and  suns,  streams, 
snd  ye  gnarled  BMmitora — ^ye  are  all  false.  Ye  would  soothe,  and 
ye  excite,  lure,  enooorage,  tempt,  and  deny.  The  peace  of  life  is 
loamailrility — the  suicide  of  mind  or  affection.  Is  that  a  worse 
dime  than  the  murder  of  the  animal  ?  Impossible.  I  may  not 
nb  the  heart  of  its  passion — ^the  mind  of  its  immortality ;  and  the 
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death  of  matter  is  absurd.  Ha!  there  is  bul  one  to 
one, — and  she  is  old.  A  year — a  month — ^and  the  lots  is  a  loss  no 
longer.  There  is  too  muoh  light  here  for  that  Why  need  these 
star^  see-^^y  should  any  see,  or  hear,  or  knfow  f  iWhefei  I  tmt 
silent  they  will  shine — and  the  waters  rove  -mr,  and  she^-^-she  will 
be  not  less  happy  thflt  I  come  not  between  her  and** — ^  A  dirk 
spot — gloomy  and  still,  where  the  groan  willhav«  no>eohoy  md  no 
eye  may  trace  the  blood  which  streams  from  a  heait  tfiat  has  only 
too  roach  in  it^ 

Thtts  soliloquizing,  in  the  aberration  of  intelleet,  whieh  was  too 
^PLJtftJ^V^?  a  state  of  hi^  excitement  in  the  in^vSHunT'Sdbfe 
us,  he  plunged  into  a  small,  daric  ^cavity  of  wood,  lying  not  fiir 
from  the  river  road,  but  well  concealed,  as  it  was  partly  wider  the 
contiguous  swamp.  ^Here,  burying  the  handle  of  his  bared  imile 
in  the  thick  oose  of  the  soil  upon  which  he  stood^  the  sharp  p<Mni 
upwards,  and  so  placed  that  it  must  have  penetrated,  he  knelt 
down  at  a  brief  space  from  it,  and,  with  a  laat  thonght  upoii  the 
mother  whom  he  could  not  then  fdrbcfar  to  think  upon,  he  stiovo 
to  pray.  But  he  could  not — ^the  words  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  ke 
gave  it  up  in  despair.  He  turned  to  the  fatiil  weapon,  and*  Uik>w«> 
ing  open  his  vest,  so  as  to  free  the  passage  to  his  heart  of  aD 
obstructions,  with  a  swimming  and  indirect  emotkm  of  the  btain, 
he  prepared  to  cast  himself  from  the  spot  where  he  knelt^  upon  its 
unvarying  edge,  but  at  that  moment  came  the  ^piek  toead  of  a 
horse^s  hoof  to  his  ear ;  and  witili  all  that  caprice  idiich  most 
belong  to  the  mind  which,  usually  good,  has  y«t,  even  for  an- 
instant,  purposed  a^crime  not  less  foolish  than  foul,  he  rose  atonoe- 
to  his  feet.  -'  » 

The  unlooked^or  sounds  had  broken  the  spell  of  the  seene  and 
situation ;  and,  seizing  the  bared  weapon,  he  advanoeA  to  the  edge 
of  the  swattp,  where  it  looked  down  upon*  the  road  whieb  ran 
alongside.  The  sounds  rapidly  increased  in  force ;  and  at  length, 
passing  directly  along  befi»e  him,  his  eye  distir^foished  Ihe  ootline 
of  a  person  whom  he  knew  at  once  to  be  Harrison.  The  rider 
went  by,  but  in  a  moment  after,  the  sounds  had  ceased.-  BSs  pro^^ 
gress  had  been  arrested;  and  with  an  eniodOlij'strahge,  and  alill 
iitomittgly  without  purpose,  and  for  which  he  did  not  seek  %m 
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•eoomit^  OnfBon  diangied  hk  pomtion,  und  moved  along  the  edge 
of  the  road  to  where  the  sounds  of  the  horse  had  terminated. 
3Bii  Angeri  elutohed  tlie  knife,  baired  for  a  diflferent  purpose,  with 
a  strange  soil  of  ecstasj.  A  sanguinary  picture  of  triumph  and 
of  terror  vom  up  before  his  eyes ;  and  the  leaves  and  the  trees,  to 
his  mind,  seemetl  of  the  one  hue,  and  dripping  with  gouts  of  blood. 
The  demo»  was  present  in  every  thought  He  had  simply  changed 
hn  plan  of  operationa.  A  long  train  of  cireumstances  and  their 
concomitants  crowded  upon  the  mental  vision  of  the  youth — cir* 
eBmBlancee  of  strife,  concealment,  future  success— deep,  long-looked 
lior  enjoj-ment-^and  still,  with  all,  came  the  beautiful  image  of 
Bess  Matthews. 

"ThuB  the  one  pasBion  subject  makes  of  all, 
And  lUwes  of  the  tlyong 


There  waa  a  delirious  whirl — a  rich,  confused  assemblage  of  the 
strange,  the  sweet,  the  wild,  in  his  spirit,  that,  in  his  morbid  con  • 
dition,  was  a  deep  delight ;  and,  without  an  effort  to  bring  ordoi 
to  the  adjustment  of  thi^  confusion,  as  would  have  been  the  case 
with  a  well-regulated  mind — without  a  purpose  in  his  own  view — 
he  adtanoed  cautiously  and  weH  concealed  benind  the  ti-ees,  and 
iq>proached  the  individual  whetn  he  had  long  since  ac<;nstoTnpd 
himself  only  to  regard  as  an  enemy.  Concealment  is  a  leading 
influence  of  crime  with  individuals  not  accustomed  to  refer  all  their 
feelings  and  thoughts  to  the  control  of  just  principles,  and  the 
remoteness  and  the  silence,  the  secrecy  of  the  scene,  and  th^  ease 
with  which  the  crime  could  be  covered  up,  were  among  the  moving 
causes  which  prompted  the  man  to  murder,  who  had  a  little  before 
meditated  suicide. 

Harrison  had  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  was  then  busied  in 
iMtsni^g  his  bridle  to  a  swinging  branch  of  the  tree  under  Which 
be  stood.  Having  done  this,  and  carefully  thrown  the  stirrups 
acroas  the  saddle,  he  left  him,  and  sauntering  back  a  few  paces  to 
a  spot  of  higher  ground,  he  cast  himself,  with  the  composure  of  an 
uld  hunter,  at  full  length  upon  the  long  grass,  Which  tuflbed  prettily 
the  spot 'he  had  chosen.    This  done,  he  sounded  merrily  three 
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Aereral  notes  upon  the  horn  which  hung  about  hk  nedc,  and  seemed 
then  to  await  the  coming  of  another. 

The  blast  of  the  horn  gave  quickness  to  the  approach  of  Hugh 
Gravson,  who  had  been  altogether  unnoticed  by  Harrison.;  and  ha 
now  stood  in  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  closely  observing  the  fine,  Hianly 
outline,  the  graceful  position,  and  the  entire  symmetiy  of  his 
rival's  esctended  person.  He  saw,  and  his  passions  gvew  moie  and 
more  tumultuous  with  the  survey.  His  impulses  became  stronger 
as  his  increasing  thoughts  grew  more  strange.  There  was  a  feel* 
ing  of  strife,  and  a  dream  of  blood  in  his  £uicy — he  longed  for  the 
one,  and  his  eye  saw  the  othei^-^a  rich,  attractive,  abundant  stream, 
pouring,  as  it  were,  from  the  thousand  arteries  of  some  ovecshadow- 
ing  tree.  The  reasoning  powers  all  grew  silent — ^the  moral  facul 
ties  were  distorted  with  the  survey ;  and  the  feelings  were  only  so 
many  winged  arrows  goading  him  on  to  eviL  For  a  time,  the 
guardian  conscience — that  high  standard  of  moral  education,  with 
out  which  we  cease  to  be  human,  and  are  certainly  unhaf^y — 
battled  stoutly ;  and  taking  the  shape  of  a  thought,  which  told  him 
oontinnally  of  his  mother,  kept  back,  nervously  restless,  the  hand 
which  clutched  the  knife.  But  the  fierce  passions  grew  triiunphant, 
with  the  utterance  of  a  single  name  from  the  lips  of  Harrison,— <- 
that  of  Bess  Matthews,  mingled  with  a  momentary  catch  of  song, 
such  as  is  poured  forth,  almost  nnconaeioualy,  hy  the  glad  and 
ardent  afi!ectton«  Even  as  this  little  catch  of  song  smote  upon  his 
senses,  Hugh  Grayson  sprang  from  the  shadow  of  the  tree  which 
had  concealed  him,  and  cast  himself  headlong  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  prostrate  man. 

Harrison  grappled  his  assailant,  and  struggled  with  powerful 
limbs,  in  his  embrace,  crying  out,  as  he  did  so : 

""  Ha  I   why  is  this !    Who  art  thou !    Would'st  thou  murder 
me,  ruffian  T 

^  Ay  1  murder  is  the  word  I    Murder  I    I  would  have  thy  bloo^ 
^f%  would  drink  iU" 

~  "^uch  was  the  answer  of  the  madman,  and  the  knife  flashed  in 
his  grasp.    - 

^  Horrible  I   but  thou  wilt  fight  for  it,  murderer,"  was  the  reply 
U  Harrison ;   while,  struggling  with  prodigious  effort,  though  at 
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great  ^advantage  from  the  closely  presBing  form  of  Graysoi^ 
whose  knee  was  upon  his  breast,  he  strove  with  one  hand,  at  the 
same  moment  to  jfree  his  own  knife  from  its  place  in  his  bosom, 
while  aiming  to  ward  off  with  the  other  hand  the  stroke  of  his 
enemy.  The  whole  affair  had  been  so  sudden,  so  perfectly  unlooked- 
for  by  Harrison,  who,  not  yet  in  the  Indian  country,  had  not  expected 
danger,  that  he  could  not  but  conceive  that  the  assailant  had  mis- 
taken him  for  uiother.  In  the  moment,  therefore,  he  appealed  to 
him. 

^  Thou  hast  erred,  stranger.    I  am  not  he  thou  seekest.*' 

**Thou  liest,^  was  the  grim  response  of  Grayson. 

''Ha!  who  art  thou f* 

'^  Thy  enemy — ^in  life — in  death — ^through  the  past,  and  for  the 
long  future,  though  it  be  endless,—  still  thine  enemy.  I  hale — ^I 
will  destroy  thee.  Thou  hast  lain  in  my  path-^thou  hast  darkened 
my  hqpe — thou  hast  doomed  me  to  eternal  woe.  Shalt  thou  have 
what  thou  hast  denied  me  ?  Shalt  thou  live  to  win  what  I  have 
lost!  No— I  have  thee.  There  is  no  aid  for  thee.  In  another 
moment,  and  I  am  revenged.  Die — die  like  a  dog,  since  thou 
haat  doomed  me  to  live,  and  to  feel  like  one.    Die  I" 

Ilie  uplifted  eyes  of  Harrison  beheld  the  blade  descending  in 
the  strong  grasp  of  his  enemy.  One  more  effort,  one  last  struggle ; 
for  the  true  mind  never  yields.  While  reason  lasts,  hope  lives,  for 
the  natural  ally  of  human  reason  is  hope.  But  he  struggled  in 
vain.  The  hold  taken  by  his  assailant  was  unrelazing — that  of 
iron;  and  the  thoughts  of  Harrison,  though  still  he  struggled, 
were  strangely  mingling  with  the  prayer,  and  the  sweet  dream  of 
a  passion,  now  alK>ut  to  be  defrauded  of  its  joys  for  ever — but, 
just  at  the  moment  when  he  had  given  himself  up  as  utterly  lost, 
the  grasp  of  his  foe  was  withdrawn.  The  criminal  had  relented — 
the  guardian  conscience  had  resumed  heir  sway^  in  time.fojc^the 
sa3ety  of  botn  ihe  destroyer  and  his  victim. 

And  what  a  revulsion  of  feeling  and  of  sense  I  How  terrible  is 
passion — ^how  terrible  in  its  approach — ^how  more  terrible  in  its 
passage  and  departure!  The  fierce  madman,  a  moment  before 
ready  to  drink  a  goblet-draught  from  the  heart  of  his  enemy,  now 
trembled  before  him,  like  a  leaf  half  detached  by  the  frost,  and 
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yielding  at  the  first  breathings  of  the  approaching  aephyr.  Stag 
.gering  back,  as  if  himself  struck  with  the  sudden  shaft  of  death, 
Qiayaon  sank  against,  the  tree  from  which  he  had  sprung  in  his 
first  assault,  and  covered  his  hiinds  m  agony.  His  breast  heaved 
like  a  wave  of  the  ocean  when  the  winds  gather  in  their  desperate 
frolic  over  its  always  sleepless  bosom ;  and  his  whole  frame  was 
rocked  to  and  fro,  with  the  convulsions  of  his  spirit  HarriscMi 
rose  to  his  feet  the  moment  he  had  been  releSised,  and  with  a 
curiosity  not  unmingled  with  caution,  approached  the  unhappy 
man. 

'*What!  Master  Hugh  Grayson!"  he  exclaimed  naturally 
enough,  as  he  found  out  who  he  was,  ^  what  ^as  V^ffltytri  thft^  *^ 
this  madness — ^wherefore  f 

<<  Ask  me  not — ask  me  not — ^in  mercy,  ^ak  ^a  nni^  Thou  art 
safe,  thou  art  safe.  I  have  not  ihj  blood  upon  my  hands;  thank 
God  for  that  It  was  her  blessing  that  saved  thee — that  saved 
me ;  oh,  mother,  how  I  thank  thee  for  Uiat  blessing.  It  took  the 
madness  from  my  spirit  in  the  moment  when  I  would  have  struck 
thee,  Harrison,  even  with  as  fell  a .  joy  as  the  Indian  strikes  in 
battle.  Go— thou  art  safe.  Leave  me,  I  pray  thee.  Leave  me  to 
my  own  dreadful  thought — the  thought  which  hatea,  and  would 
just  now  have  destroyed  thee." 

^'  But  wherefore  that  thought,  Master  Grayson  t  Thou  art  but 
young  to  have  such  thoughts,  and  shouldst  take  counsel — and  why 
such  should  be  thy  thoughts  of  me,  I  would  know  from  thy  own 
lips,  which  have  abeady  said  so  much  that  is  strange  and  unwel- 
come." 

^  Strange,  dost  thou  say,"  exclaimed  the  youth  with  a  wild 
grin,  "  not  strange— -not  strange.  But  go — go— 4eave  me,  lest  the 
dreadful  passion  come  back.  Thou  didst  wrong  me — thou  haat 
d<me  me  the  worst  of  wrongs,  though,  perchance,  thou  knowest  it 
not.  But  it  is  over  now — thou  art  safe.  I  ask  thee  not  to  forgive, 
but  if  thou  wouldst  serve  me,  Master  Harrison—" 

''Speak  I"  said  the  other,  as  the  youth  paused. 

**  If  thou  wouldst  serve  roe, — tiiink  me  thy  foe,  thy  deadly  foe ; 
one  waiting  and  in  mood  to  slay,  and  so  thinking,  as  one  bound 
to  preserve  himself  at  all  haeard,  use  thy  knife  upon  my  bosoai 
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Dow^  B8 1  would  have  used  mine  upon  thee.  Strike,  if  thou  wouUbt 
nerve  me."  And  he  dashed  his  hand  upon  the  bared  breast 
violently  as  he  spoke. 

<*  Thou  art  mad,  Master  Grayfton — ^to  ask  of  me  to  domeh  folly. 
Hear  me  but  a  while** — 

But  the  other  heard  him  not, — ^he  muttered  to  himself  half 
incoherent  words  and  sentences. 

"  First  suicide — ^miserable  wretch, — and  then,  God  of  Heaven  1 
that  I  should  have  been  so  nigh  to  murder,"  and  he  sobbed  like  a 
child  before  the  man  he  had  striven  to  slay,  until  pity  had  com* 
pletely  taken  the  place  of  every  other  feeling  in  the  bosom  of  Har- 
risofl^  At  this  moment  the  waving  of  a  torch-light  appeared 
through  the  woods  at  a  little  distance.  The  criminal  started  as  if 
in  terror,  and  was  about  to  fly  from  the  spot,  but  Harrises  inter- 
posed and  prevented  him. 

**  Stay,  Master  Grayson — go  not  The  light  comes  in  the  hands 
jf  thy  brother,  who  is  to  put  me  across  the  rivdr;  Thou  wilt  return 
with  him,  and  may  thy  mood  grow  gentler 'and  thy  thoughts 
wiser.  Thou  hast  been  rash  and  foolish,  but  I^  mistake  -not  thy 
nature,  which  I  hold  meant  for  better  things — I  regard  it  not, 
therefore,  to  thy  harm ;  and  to  keep  thee  from  a  thought 
which  will  trouble  thee  more  than  it  can  harm  me  now,  I  will 
crave  of  thee  to  lend  all  thy  aid  to  assist  thy  mother  from  her 
present  habitation,  as  she  has  agreed,  upon  the  advice  of  thy  bro- 
ther and  myself.  Thou  wast  not  so  minded  this  morning,  so  thy 
brother  assured  me ;  but  thou  wilt  take  my  word  for  it  that  the 
remove  has  grown  essential  to  her  safety.  Walter  will  tell  thee  alL 
In  the  meanwhile,  wliat  has  passed  between  us  we  hold  to  our- 
selves ;  and  i^  as  thou  hast  said,  thou  hast  had  wrong  at  my 
hands,  thou  shalt  have  right  at  thy  quest,  when  other  duties 
wiU  aUow.** 

**  Enough,  enough  P  cried  the  youth  in  a  low  tone  impatiently, 
as  he  beheld  his  brother,  carrying  a  torch,  emerge  from  the  cover. 

''How  now.  Master  Walter — thou  hast  been  sluggard,  and  but 
for  thy  yoimger  brother,  whom  I  find  a  pleasant  gentleman,  I  should 
have  worn  out  good-humour  in  seeking  for  patience." 

*^  What,  Hugh  here  I"  Walter  exclaimed,  regarding  his  brother 
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with  some  aslonishioent,  as  he  well  knew  the  dislike  in  which  h€ 
held  Harrison. 

^Aj^  said  the  latter,  ''and  he  has  grown  more  reasonable 
jdnoe  momiagy  and  is  now, — ^if  I  so  understand  him — not  unwilling 
to  give  aid  in  thy  mother's  remove.  But  come — ^let  ns  away — we 
have  no  time  for  the  fire.  Of  the  horse,  thy  brother  will  take 
charge — keep  him  not  here  for  me,  but  let  him  bear  thy  mother 
to  the  Block  House.  She  will  find  him  gentle.  And  now,  Mas 
ter  Grayson — ^farewell  1  I  hope  to  know  thee  better  on  my  return, 
as  I  desire  thou  shalt  know  me.    Oome,  Walter. '' 

Concealed  in  the  umbrage  of  the  shrub  trees  which  overhung 
tlie  river,  a  canoe  lay  at  the  water's  edge,  into  which  Harrison 
leaped,  followed  by  the  elder  Grayson.  They  were  soon  off — the 
skif^  like  a  fairy  bark,  gliding  almost  noiselessly  across  that  Indian 
river.  Watching  their  progress  for  a  while,  Hugh  Grays<xi  lingered 
until  the  skiff  became  a  speck ;  then,  with  strangely  mingled  feel- 
ings of  humiliation  and  satisfaction,  leaping  upon  the  steed  which 
had  been  given  him  in  charge,  he  took  his  way  to  the  dwelling  of 

mother. 
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"  B«  thy  tMth  flmlj  Mt ;  the  time  m  ooom, 
Tb  raid  aiid  tn^ple     We  en  VMdy  ftDt 
AilthBtthATiottai.'' 

At  dark,  Sanutee,  Ishiagaska,  Enoree-Mattee,  the  prophet  and  a 
few  others  of  the  Temassee  chiefB  and  leaders,  all  entertaining  the 
same  decided  hostilitieB  to  the  Carolinians,  and  all  more  or 
less  already  committed  to  the  meditated  enterprise  against  them, 
met  at  the  lodge  of  Ishiagaska,  in  the  town  of  Pocota-ligo,  and  ^ 
diBcassed  their  further  preparations  at  some  length.  The  insurrec^ 
tion  had  ripened  rapidly,  and  had  nearly  reached  a  head.  All  the 
neighhonring  tribes,  without  an  exception,  had  pledged  themselves 
for  the  common  object,  and  the  greater  number  of  those  extending 
over  Georgia  and  Florida,  were  also  bound  in  the  same  dreadfid 
contract.  The  enemies  of  the  settlement,  in  this  conspiracy,  ex- 
tended from  Cape  Fear  to  the  mountains  of  Apalachia,  and  the 
disposable  force  of  the  Yemassees,  under  this  league,  amounted  to  C>.> 
at  least  six  thousand  warriors.  These  forces  were  gathering  at 
various  points  according  to  arrangement,  and  large  bodies  from 
sundry  tribes  had  already  made  their  appearance  at  Poooti^ligo, 
from  which  it  was  settled  that  the  first  blow  should  be  given. 
Nor  were  the  Indians,  thus  assembling,  bowmen  merely.  The 
Spanish  authorities  of  SU  Augustine,  who  were  at  the  bottom  of 
the  conspiracy,  had  furnished  them  with  a  considerable  supply  of 
arms ;  and  the  conjectures  of  Harrison  rightly  saw  in  the  boxes 
transferred  by  Chorley,  the  seaman,  to  the  Yemassees,  those  wea- 
pons of  massacre  which  the  policy  of  the  Carolinians  had  withheld 
usually  from  the  hands  of  the  redmen.  These,  however,  were 
limited  to  the  forest  nobility — ^the  several  ohie&  bound  in  the  war ; 
— ^to  the  commons,  a  knife  or  tomahawk  was  the  assigned,  and 
perhaps  the  more  truly  useful  present.  The  musket,  at  that  period, 
in  the  hands  of  the  unpractised  savage,  was  not  half  ao  dangttouik 
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afl  the  bow.    To  this  array  of  the  forces  gathered  against  the  Oan>- 
iiiuans,  we  must  add  those  of  the  pirate  Chorley — a  desperado  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  a  profligate  boy,  a  vicious  and  outlawed 
man — daring,  criminal,  and  only  engaging  in  the  present  adven- 
ture in  the  hope  of  the  spoil  and  plunder  which  he  hoped  from 
it    In  the  feeble  condition  of  the  in£i»nt  colony  there  was  little 
risk  in  his  present  position.     Without  vessels  of  war  of  any  sort^ 
and  only  depending  upon  the  mother  country  for  such  assistance, 
whenever  a  French  or  Spanish  invasion  took  place,  the  province 
was  .lamentably  defenceless,    llxe  visit  of  Chorley,  in  reference  to 
this  present  weakness,  had  been  admirably  well-timed.    He  had 
waited  until  the  departure  of  the  Swallow,  the  English  armed 
packet,  which  periodically  traversed  the  ocean  with  advices  from 
the  sovereign  to  the  subject     He  then  made  his  appearance  in 
the  waters  of  the  colony,  secure  from  that  danger,  and,  indeed,  if 
w*e  may  rely  upon  the  historians  of  the  period,  almost  secure  from 
imy  other ;  for  we  are  told  that,  in  their  wild  abodes,  the  colonists 
were  not  always  the  scrupulous  moralists  which  another  region 
had  made  them.    They  did  not  scruple  at  this  or  at  that  sort  of 
trade,  so  long  as  it  was  profitable ;  and  Chorley,  the  pirate,  would 
h«i^e  had  no  difficulty,  as  he  well  knew  by  experience,  so  long  aa 
be  avoided  any  overt  performance,  which  should  force  upon  the 
public  sense  a  duty,  which  many  of  the  people  were  but  too  well 
satisfied  when  they  could  avoid.     It  did  not  matter  to  many  among 
those  with  whom  he  pursued  his  traffic,  whether  or  not  the  article 
which  they  procured,  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  had  been  bought  with  blood 
aB4  the  strong  hand.    It  was  enough  that  the  goods  were  to  be 
had.  when  wanted,  of  as  fair  quality,  and  fifty  per  cent  cheaper 
than  those  ofiered  in  the  legitimate  course  of  trade.    To  sum  up 
all  in  little,  our  European  ancestors  were,  in  many  respects,  mon- 
Btrous  great  rascals. 

Ohorley  was  present  at  this  interview  with  the  insurrectionary 
ohiefe  of  Yemassee,  and  much  good  counsel  he  gave  them.  The 
meeting  was  preparatory,  and  here  they  prepared  the  grand  mout^ 
ment,  and  settled  the  disposition  of  the  subordinates.  Here  they 
arranged  all  those  small  matters  of  etiquette  beforehand,  by  which 
to  %f  Old  little^  jealousies  and  disputes  among  their  auxiliaries ;  lor 
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aabonal  pride,  or  rather  the  grieat  glory  of  the  clan,  was  ad  desperate 
a  passion  with  the  southern  Indians,  as  with  the  yet  more  breech- 
]&B6  Highlanders  of  Scotland.  Nothing  was  neglected  in  this  inter- 
view which,  to  the  deliberate  mind,  seemed  necessary  to  success ; 
aind  they  were  prepared  to  break  up  their  meetings  in  order  to  the 
general  assemblage  of  the  people,  to  whom  the  formal  and  ofScial 
announcement  was  to  be  given,  when  Ishiagaska  recalled  them  to 
a  matter  which,  t^  that  fierce  Indian,  seemed  much  more  important 
than  any  other.  Ohorley  beheld,  with  interest,  th^  animated 
glance — ^the  savage  grin,— of  the  red  warrior,  and  though  he  kiiew- 
not  the  signification  of  the  words  of  the  speaker,  he  yet  needed  no 
interpreter  to  convey  to  him  the  purport  of  his  speech. 

**  The  dog  must  smell  the  blood,  or  he  tears  not  the  throat  Ha ! 
shall  not  the  War-Manneyto  have  a  feast  T 

Sanutee  looked  disquieted,  but  said  nothing,  while  the  eye  of 
Ishiagaska  followed  his  glance  and  seemed  to  search  him  narrowly. 
He  spoke  again,  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  person  of  the 
*•  well-beloved :" 

**  The  Temassee  hath  gone  on  the  track  of  the  Swift  Foot,  and 
the  English  has  i^n  beside  him.  They  have  taken  a  name  from 
ihe  pale-fiu^  and  called  him  brother.  Brother  is  a  strong  word  for 
Yemassee,  and  he  must  taste  of  his  blood,  or  he  will  not  hunt  after 
the  English.  The  War-Manneyto  wouM  feast  upon  the  heart  of  a 
pale-fiice,  to  make  strong  the  young  braves  of  Yemassee.'^ 

"It  is  good — ^let  the  War-Manneyto  have  the  feast  upon  the 
heart  of  the  English  P  exclaimed  the  prophet,  and  such  seeming 
the  general  expression,  Sanutee  yielded,  though  reluctantly.  They 
left  tne  lodge,  and  in  an  hour  a  small  party  of  young  warriors,  to 
whom,  in  his  wild,  pophetic  manner,  Enoree-Mattee  had  revealed 
the  requisitions  of  the  God  he  served,  went  forth  to  secure  an 
English  victim  for  the  dreadful  propitiatory  sacrifice  they  proposed 
to  offer,' — with  the  hope,  by  this  means,  to  rendej  success  certain, — 
to  the  Indian  Molx>ch. 

This  done,  the  ohiefe  distributed  themselves  among  the  several 
bonds  of  the  people  and  their  allies,  stimulating  by  their  arguments 
and  eloquence,  the  fierce  spirit  which  they  now  laboured  to  arouse 
bi  storm  and  tempest     We  leave  them  to  retnm  to  Harrison. 

12* 
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The  adventare  which  he  was  now  engaged  in  was  eufficientlj 
perilous.  He  knew  the  danger,  and  also  felt  that  there  were  par- 
ticular responsibilities  in  his  case  which  increased  it  greatly.  With 
this  consciousness  came  a  proportionate  degree  of  caution.  He 
was  shrewd,  to  a  proverb,  among  those  who  knew  him — ^practised 
eonsiderablj  in  Indian  stratagem — ^had  been  with  them  in  frequent 
conflict,  and  could  anticipate  their  arts — was  resolute  as  well  as 
daring,  and,  with  much  of  their  circumspection,  had  learned  skil- 
fully to  imitate  the  thousand  devices,  whether  of  warfcffe  or  of  the 
chase,  which  make  the  glory  of  the  Indian  brave.  Having  given 
as  fiur  a  warning  as  was  in  his  power  to  those  of  his  countiymen 
most  immediately  exposed  to  the  danger,  and  done  all  that  he  could 
to  assure  their  safety  against  the  threatening  danger,  he  was  leas 
reluctant  to  undertake  the  adventure.  But  had  he  been  conscious 
of  the  near  approach  of  the  time  fixed  on  by  the  enemy  for  the 
explosion— could  he  have  dreamed  that  the  conspiracy  was  so  ex- 
tensive and  the  outbreak  so  near  at  hand,  his  attitude  would  have 
been  very  different  indeed  But  this  was  the  very  knowledge,  for 
the  attainment  of  which,  he  had  taken  his  present  journey.  The 
information  sought  was  important  in  determining  upon  the  degree 
of  effort  necessary  for  the  defence,  and  for  knowing  in  what  quarter 
to  apprehend  the  most  pressing  danger. 

It  was  stiU  early  evening,  when  the  canoe  of  Grayson,  making 
into  a  little  cove  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Pocota-ligo, 
enabled  Harrison  to  land.  M(ith  a  last  warning  to  remove  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  to  urge  as  many  more  as  he  eould  to  the 
iJielter  of  the  Block  House,  he  left  his  companion  to  return  to  the 
settlement ;  then  plunging  into  the  woods,  and  carefully  making  a 
sweep  out  of  his  direct  course,  in  order  to  come  in  upon  the  back 
of  the  Indian  town,  so  as  to  avoid  as  nmch  as  practicable  the  fre> 
quented  paths,  he  went  fearlessly  upon  his  way.  For  some  tim^ 
proceeding  with  slow  and  heedful  step,  he  went  on  without  intei 
ruption,  yet  not  without  a  close  scrutiny  into  everything  he  saw. 
One  thing  struck  him,  however,  and  induced  unpleasant  inflection. 
He  saw  that  many  of  the  dwellings  which  he  approached  were 
without  flres,  and  seemed  deserted.  The  inhabitants  were  gone — 
be  met  with  none ;  and  he  felt  assured  that  a  popular  ga^ering 
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was  al  lumd  or  in  progresa.     For  two  milee  of  hk  evctiit  ho 
eaoooDtered  no  agD  of  human  beings ;  and  he  had  ahnoet  come 
to  the  oonclttsion  thai  Poeota-ligo,  whioh  was  only  a  mile  or  so 
farther^  would  be  equally  barren,  when  suddenly  a  torch  flamed 
across  his  {>ath,  and  with  an  Indian  instinct  he  sank  back  into  the 
shadow  of  a  tree,  and  scanned  curiously  the  scene  before  him.    The 
U^rch  grew  into  a  blaze  in  a  hollow  of  the  wood,  and  around  the 
firo^  he  beheld,  in  various  posititMis,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  warriors, 
making  a  small  war  encampment    Some  lay  at  length,  some  '*  squat, 
tike  a  toad,"  and  all  gathered  around  the  friendly  blase  which  had 
just  been  kindled  in  time  to  prevent  him  from  running  headlong 
into  the  midst  of  them.    From  the  cover  of  the  tree,  which  per- 
fectly concealed  him,  he  could  see  by  the  light  around  which  they 
clustered,  not  only  the  forms  but  the  features  of  the  warriors ;  and 
he  soon  noade  them  out  to  be  a  band  of  his  old  acquaintance,  the 
Goosaws — who,  after  the  dreadful  defeat  which  they  sustained  at 
his  hands  in  the  forks  of  TuUifinee,  found  refuge  with  the  Yemas- 
sees,  settled  the  village  of  Cloosaw-hatchie,  and  being  too  small  in 
number  to  call  for  the  fiirther  hostility  of  the  Carolinians,  were 
snfiered  to  remain  in  quiet    But  they  harboured  a  bitter  malice 
against  their  conquerors,  and  the  call  to  the  field,  with  a  promiaec 
gratification  of  their  long  slumbering  revenges,  was  a  pledge  as 
grateful  aa  it  was  exciting  to  their  hearts.      With    a  curious 
memory  which  recalled  vividly  his  past  adventure  with  the  same 
people,  be  surveyed  their  diminutive  persons,  their  small,  quick, 
sparkling  eyes,  the  dusky,  but  irritably  red  features,  and  the  queru- 
lous upward  turn  of  the  nose — a  most  distinguishing  feature  with 
thia  ela%  showing  a  feverish  quarrelsomeness  of  disposition,  and  a 
want  of  becoming  elevation  in  purpose.     Harrison  knew  them 
well,  and^iis  intimacy  had  cost  them  dearly.     It  was  probable, 
indeed,  that  the  fifkeen  or  twenty  warriors  then  grouped  before  him 
were  idl  that  they  could  send  into  the  field — all  that  had  survived, 
women  and  children  excepted,  the  severe  chastisement  which  had 
aanihilaAed  them  as  a  nation.    But  what  they  lacked  in  number 
they  made,  up  in  valour — ^a  fierce,  sanguinary  people,  whose  restless 
habits  and  love  of  strife  were  a  proverb  even  among  their  savage 
Mighbonrs^  who  were  wont  to  describe  a  malignant  man — one  more 
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80  than  mual, — as  having  a  Ooosaw  tooth.  Bat  a  8ingJ»  waniot 
of  this  party  was  in  poflsession  of  a  nmaket^  a  huge  and  cumbiova 
weapon,  of  which  he  seemed  not  a  little  prood.  He  was  probablj 
a  ehief.  The  rest  were  anned  with  bow  and  arrow,  huSoy  and, 
here  and  there,  a  hatchet.  The  huge  dab  stack  «p  conspictuoosly 
among  them,  besmeared  with  coarse  paint,  and  sormounted  with  a 
haman  scalp,  instructed  HarrisoB  sufficiently  as  to  the  purpose  of 
the  party.  The  war-club  carried  from  hand  to  hand,  and  in  this 
way  transmitted  from  tribe  to  tribe,  from  nation  to  natioa,  by  their 
swiftest  runners,  was  a  mode  of  oiganisation  not  unlike  that 
employed  by  the  Scotch  for  a  like  object,  and  of  which  the  mass 
of  Scott  has  so  eloquently  sung.  The  spy  was  aatiflAed  with  the 
few  glances  which  he  gave  to  this  little  party ;  and  as  he  could 
gather  nothing  distinctly  from  their  language,  which  he  heard 
imperfectly,  and  as  imperfectly  understood,  he  oaatioosly  left  hJa 
place  of  concealment,  and  once  more  darted  forward  on  his 
journey.  Digressing  from  his  path  as  circumstances  or  prudence 
required,  he  pursued  his  course  in  a  direct  line  towards  Pocota- 
ligo,  but  had  not  well  lost  sight  of  the  fire  of  the  Ooosaws,  when 
another  blaze  appeared  in  the  track  just  before  him.  Pursuing  a  like 
caution  with  that  already  given,  he  approached  sufficiently  nigh  t^ 
dietingpiish  a  band  of  Setoecs^  something  more  numerous  than  the^ 
Ooosaws,  but  still  not  strong,  encamping  in  like  manner  around 
the  painted  post,  the  common  ensign  of  approaching  battle.  He 
knew  them  by  the  number  of  shells  which  covered  their  garments, 
were  twined  in  their  hair,  and  formed  a  peculiar  and  fitvonrite 
ornament  to  their  persons,  while  at  the  same  time  declaring  theit 
usual  habitaL  They  occupied  one  of  the  islands  which  stall  bear 
their  name — the  only  relics  of  a  nation  which  had  its  god  and  itr 
glories,  and  believing  in  the  Manneyto  and  the  happy  valley,  can 
have  no  complaint  that  their  old  dwellings  shall  boow  them  no 
more.  The  Sewees  resembled  tiie  €k)osawB  in  their  genera!* 
expression  of  face,  but  in  person  they  were  taller  and  more  sym** 
metrical,  though  slender.  They  did  not  exceed  thirty  in  a«nlber. 
The  precautions  of  Harrison  were  necessarily  incr^toed,  as  he 
found  himself  in  such  a  dangerous  neighbourhood,  but  6<ill  he  felt 
nothing  of  apprehension.    He  was  cAe  of  those  men,  singuliori^' 
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constituted,  in  whom  hope  becomes  a  strong  exciting  principle, 
perpetually  stimulating  confidence  and  encouraging  adventure  into 
a  forgetfulness  of  risk,  and  a  general  disregard  to  difiSculty  and 
opposition.  On  he  went,  until,  at  the  very  entrance  to  the  village, 
he  came  upon  an  encampment  of  the  Santees,  a  troop  of  about 
fifbr  warriors.  These'  he  knew  by  iSieir  ^aittiet  size  and  muscle, 
being  generally  six  feet  or  more  in  height^  of  broad  shoulders,  full, 
robust  front,  and  forming — not  less  in  their  countenances,  which 
were  clear,  open,  and  intelligent,  than  in  their  persons — a  singular 
and  marked  contr^iett  to  the  Sewees  and  Coosaws^  They  carried, 
along  with  the  bow,  another,  and,  in  their  hands,  a  more  formidable 

weapq^Yr^)^^&^  ^^1'^'^^^^'*^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  length,  of  the  heaviest 
wood,  swelling  into  a  large  bulb,  or  knot,  at  the  end.  This  was' 
aOBpended  by  a  thdbg  of  skin  or  einews  from  tlie  neeka.  A  glance 
was  enough,  to  show  their  probable  number,  and  desiring  no  more, 
Harrison  sank  away  from  further  surrey,  and  carefully  avoiding 
the  town,  on  the  skirts-  of  which  he  stood,  he  followed  in  the 
direotiion  to  which  he  was  led  by  a  loud  uproar  and  confused 
olamour  coming  from  the  place.  This  was  the  place  of  general 
enoampment,  a  little  above  the  village,  immediately  upon  the  edge 
of  tb«  swaibp  from  wbich  the  river  wells,  being  the  sacred  ground 
of  Ywnassoe,  consecrated  to  their  several  Manaey  tos  of  war,  peace, 
vengeaDoe,  aind  general  power — which  contained  the  great  tumulus 
of  iHiootl^ligo^  4X>Dsecrated  by  a  thousand  aw&d  saorifices,  for  h 
iboasaiid  yean  preceding,  a*d  already  known  to  us  as  the  spot 
where  Ooconestoga,  saved  from  perdition,  met  bis  death  from  tW 
handa  of  Us  mother. 
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"Bittle-fod  ICaiiiieTto— 
Bsre't »  Malp,  'tit  a  aeiill, 
Tkbnlilood,*tisalMwt, 
Soalp,  •call,  blood,  heart, 
Tb  for  thao,  M aanejrto— 'tis  for  tliM,  Ihaaayto  ■ 
Thty  tlwU  malw  •  feaat  for  tliM, 
Battlo-fod  Maaatyto." 

Thx'  preparatory  rites  of  battle  were  about  to*take  place  around 
the  tumulus.  The  warriors  were  about  to  propitiate  the  Yemaasett 
God  of  War — ^the  Battle-Mannejrto— and  the  scene  was  noW|  If 
possible,  more  imposing  than  erer.  It  was  with  a  due  solfi»ni4jr 
that  they  approached  the  awful  rites  with  which  th^  invoked 
this  stem  principle — doubly  solemn^  as  they  oould  not  but  feel 
that  the  existence  of  their  nation  was  the  stake  at  issue.  They 
were  prostrate — ^the  thousand  warribrs  <^  YemaMee — their  wives, 
their  children — their  faces  to  tlie  ground,  but  their  eyes  upward^ 
bent  upon  the  cone  of  the  tumulus,  where  a  iaint  flame,  dunly 
flickering  under  the  breath  of  the  capricious  winda,  was  straggling 
doubtfully  into  existence.  Enoree-Mattee,  the  prc^hel^  stood  in 
ansdous  attendance — the  only  person  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tha 
fire — for  the  spot  upon  which  he  stood  was  holy*  He  movisd 
around  it,  in  attitudes  now  lofty,  now  grotesque — now  impassioned, 
and  now  humbled — ^feeding  die  flame  at  intenrals  as  he  did  so 
with  fragments  of  wood,  which  had  been  consecrated  by  other 
rites,  and  sprinkling  it,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  dried  leaves  <^ 
the  native  and  finely  odorous  vanella,  which  diflused  a  grateful 
perfume  upon  the  gale.  All  this  time  he  muttered  a  low,  mono- 
tonous chant,  which  seemed  an  incantation — now  and  then,  at 
pauses  in  his  song,  turning  to  the  gathered  multitude,  over  whose 
heads,  as  they  lay  in  thick  groups  around  the  tumulus,  he  extended 
bis  arms  as  if  in  benediction.    The  flame  all  this  while  gathered 
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slowly,  and  this  was  matter  of  disoontent  to  both  prophet  and 
people;  for  the  gathering  of  the  fire  was  to  indicate  the  satisfiiotion 
of  the  Maaneyto  with  their  proposed  design.  While  its  progress 
was  doabtfol,  therefore,  a  silence  entirely  unbroken,  and  full  of 
aw>e,  prevailed  throughout  the  crowd.  But  when  it  burst  forth, 
growing  and  gathering — seizing  with  a  ravenous  rapidity  upon  the 
stieka  and  stubble  with  which  it  had  been  supplied — licking  the 
long  grass  as  it  progressed,  and  running  down  the  sides  of  the 
tumulus,  until  it  completely  encircled  Uie  savagely  picturesque 
form  of  Enoree-Biattee  as  with  a  wreath  of  fire — ^when  it  sent  its 
votive  and  odorous  smoke  in  a  thick,  direct  column,  up  to  the 
heavens — a  single,  unanimous  shout,  that  thrilled  through  and 
through  the  fovest,  even  as  the  sudden  uproar  of  one  of  its  owi. 
terrihie  hurricanes,  burst  forth  from  that  now  exhilarated  assembly, 
while  each  started  at  once  to  his  feet,  brandished  his  weapons  with 
a  fisffoe  joy^  and  all  united  in  that  wild  chorus  of  mixed  fury  and 
adoration,  the  battle-hymn  of  their  nation : 

8«iigaiTah*m»— SsBgarrah-me-7 
Battle^pod  Maxmeyto^ 
Here's  a  scalp,  here's  a  seull, 
This  iff  blood,  'tis  a  hearty 
Soalp,  soul],  blood,  heart, 
TIs  for  thee^  battle-god, 
Tb  to  make  the  feast  for  thee^ 
Battle-god  of  YemasMe  r 

« 

Ab  they  repeated  the  wild  chant  of  battle,  at  the  altars  of  their 
ir.vt-ffoA,  chorusaed  by  the  same  recurring  refrain,  the  sounds  were 
.caught  up,  aaeo  many  aignals,  by  couriers,  stationed  along  the 
roQtek  ^I^o  conveyed  Uie  sounds  to  others  yet  beyond.  These  were 
finally  carried  to  the  various  encampments  of  their  allies,  who  only 
waited  to  hear  of  the  biasing  of  the  sacred  fire,  to  understand  that 
tii^  had  the  permission  of  the  Yemaseee  deity  to  appear  and  join 
in  the  flubeequent  ceremonial — a  ceremonial  which  affeoted  and 
intereatod  them,  in  the  approaching  oonfliet^  equidly  with  the 
Tami 
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They  oame  at  length,  &e  great  body  of  that  fierce  bat  mottty 
gathering.  In  so  many  claoa,  each  marohed  apart,  with  the  distinct 
emblem  of  its  trib^  There  came  the  subtle  and  the  active  Oooaaw, 
with  his  small  flamibg  black  eye,*  in  which  gatheied  the  ttoit  mar 
lignant  fires.  A  stuffed  rattlesnake  in  coil,  with  protruded  fang, 
perched  upcm  a  staffs  formed  their  emblem,  and  no  bad  character- 
istic, for  they  were  equally  fearless  and  equally  &tai  with  that  rt;p- 
tile.  Then  came  the  Combahee  and  the  Edistoh,  the  Santee  and 
the  Seratee — ^the  two  latter  kindred  tribes  bearing  huge  clnbs,  whioh 
they  wielded  with  equal  strength  and  agility,  in  addition  to  the 
knife  and  bow.  Another  and  another  cluster  forming  aroand,  oom« 
pleted  a  grouping  at  once  imposing  and  unique,— each  body,  aa 
they  severally  came  to  behold  the  sacred  fire,  swelling  upwards  from 
the  mound,  precipitating  themselves  upon  the  earth  where  first  k 
met  their  sight  The  prophet  still  continued  his  incantations,  until( 
at  a  given  signal,  when  Sanutee,  as  chief  of  his  people,  ascended 
the  tumulus,  and  bending  his  form  reverently  as  he  did  ao,  i^ 
preached  him  to  know  the  result  of  his  auguries.  The  appearance 
of  the  old  chief  was  haggard  in  the  extreme— his  countenance  bore 
all  the  traces  of  that  anxiety  which,  at  such  a  moment,  the  true 
patriot  would  be  likely  to  feel — and  a  close  eye  might  discern  evi- 
dences of  a  deeper  feeling  working  at  his  heart,  equally  vexing  and 
of  a  more  personal  nature.  Still  his  manner  was  firm  and  nobly 
commanding.  He  listened  to  the  words  of  the  prophet,  which 
were  in  their  own  language.  Then  advancing  in  front,  the  chief 
delivered  his  response  to  the  people.  It  was  auspicious — M anneyto 
had  promised  them  success  against  their  enemies,  and  their  offer- 
ings had  all  been  accepted.  He  required  but  another  sacrifice,  and 
the  victim  assigned  fbr  this,  the  prophet  assured  them,  was  at  hand. 
Again  the  shout  went  up  to  heaven,  and  liie  united  warriors  clash* 
ed  their  weapons  and  yelled  aloud  the  triumph  which  they  antici- 
pated over  their  foes. 

In  a  neighbouring  copse,  well  concealed  by  the  thicket,  hkf 
the  person  of  Harrison.  From  this  spot  he  surveyed  the  entire 
proceedings.  With  the  aid  of  their  numerous  fires,  he  was  abte 
to  calculate  their  numbers,  and  note  the  different  nations  e» 
gaged,  whose  emblems  he  generally  knew.    He  listened  ia»* 
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ptttMiidy  iof  some  Ofidenoes  of  their  pfadae  intention ;  Imt  as  they 
^Mike  only  in  th«r  own,  or  a  mixed  language  of  the  seTeral  tribesy 
he  almost  despaired  of  any  discoveiy  of  this  kind,  which  would 
acrre  him  mnoh,  when  a  new  party  appeared  upon  the  scene,  in 
tte  penoB  of  Ghorley,  the  captain  of  the  sloop.    He  appeared 
dreMed  in  a  somewhat  gaudy  uniform — a  pair  of  pistols  stuck  in 
Ids  belt — a  \  road  short  sword  at  his  side,  and  dagger — ^and,  though 
evidently  in  complete  military  array,  without  having  discarded  \hQ 
rieh  golden  chain,  which  hung  suspended  ostentatiously  around 
bia  thick,  shorty  bull-shaped   neck.    The  guise  of  Chorley  was 
Sp«niah,  and  over  his  head,  carried  by  one  of  his  seamen  in  a 
group  of  twenty  of  them,  which  followed  him,  he  bore  the  flag  of 
Spaiq.     This  confirmed  Harrison  in  all  his  apprdiensions.     He 
saw  that  once  again  the  Spaniard  was  about  to  strike  at  the  colony, 
in  the  assertion  of  an  old  claim  put  \n  by  his  monarch  to  all  the 
coontry  then  in  the  possession  of  the  English,  northward  as  far  as 
and  to  the  southwest  the  entire  range,  including  the 
H  and  some  portion  even  of  the  territory  beyond  it. 
8«oh  was  the  vast  ambition  of  nations  in  that  day ; — such  the 
vague  grasp  which  the  imagination  took,  of  geographical  limits 
and  expanse.    In  support  of  this  claim,  which,  under  the  existing 
dveomstances  of  European  convention,  the  Spanish  monarch  could 
net  proceed  to  urge  by  arms  in  ■  any  other  manner — the  two 
countries  being  then  at  peace  at  home— the  governor  of  the  one 
colony,  that  of  Spain,  was  suffered  and  instigated  to  do  that 
which  his  monarch  immediately  dared  not  attempt ;  and  from  St. 
Angnstine  imiumerable  inroads  were  daily  projected  into  Qeoigia 
aad    the  Garolinas:    the  ^aniards,  with    their  Indian    allies, 
penetrating,  in  some  instances,  almost  to  the  gates  of  Charleston. 
Ihe  Qarotinians  were  not  idle,  and  similar  inroads  were  made 
upon  Florida ;  the  two  parent  nations,  looking  composedly  upon  a 
warfare  in  the  colonies,  which  gratified  national  animosity,  with- 
out perilling  national  security,  and  indulged  them  at  a  fiavourito 
pastime,  in  a  foreign  batde  field ;  where  they  could  help,  with 
contributions,  their  several  champions,  while  flttting  at  home, 
€heek4rf-jow],  on  terms  of  seeming  amity  and  good  fellowship. 
Tkia  sort  of  warfare  l»d  been  continned  almost  from  the  com- 
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mencement  jf  either  settlement,  and  the  result  was  a  syrtenk  of 
foray  into  the  enemy's  proTince  horn  time  to  time — ^now  of  (he 
Spaniards,  and  now  of  the  Caiolinians. 

Harrison  was  soon  taught  te  see  bj  the  evidenoe  before  hiuiy 
that  the  Spaniard,  on  the  present  occasion,  had  more  deeply  mar 
tared  his  plans  than  he  had  ever  anticipated ;  and  that— takii^ 
advantage  of  the  known  discontents  among  the  Indians,  and  of 
that  unwise  cessation  of  watchfulness,  which  too  much  indicated 
the  confiding  nature  of  the  Carolinians,  induced  by  a  term  of 
repose,  protracted  somewhat  longer  than  usual — ^he  had  prepared 
a  mine  which,  he  fondly  hoped,  and  with  good  Teaaon^  would 
result  in  the  utter  extermination  of  the  intrudersi  whom  they 
loved  to  destroy,  as  on  one  sanguinary  occasion  their  own  inscriptkm 
phrased  it,  not  so  much  because  they  were  Englishmen,  but 
^  because  they  were  heretics,*'  His  success  in  the  present  adv^en* 
ture,  he  felt  assured,  and  correctly,  would  place  the  entire  province 
in  the  possession,  as  in  his  thought  it  was  abeady  in  the  righti 
of  his  meet  Catholic  Majesty. 

Captain  Chorley,  thebucanier  and  Spanish  emissary^for  in  those 
times  and  that  r^on,  the  two  characters  were  not  always  unlike^ 
advanced  boldly  into  the  centre  of  tlie  various  assemblage.  He 
was  followed  by  twenty  stout  seamen,  the  greater  part  of  his  crew. 
These  were  armed  chiefly  with  pikes  and  cutlasses^  A  few  carried 
pistols,  a  few  muskets ;  but  generally  speaking,  the  larger  axma 
seemed  to  have  been  regarded  as  unnecessary,  and  perhaps  incon- 
venient, in  an  affair  requiring  despatch  and  secrecy.  As  he 
approached,  Sanutee  descended  from  the  mound  and  advanced 
towards  him,  with  a  degree  of  respect,  which,  while  it  was  marked 
and  gracious,  subtracted  nothing  from  the  lofty  carriage  and  the 
towering  dignity  which  at  the  same  time  accompanied  it  .  In  a 
km  words  of  broken  English,  he  explained  to  Chorley  sundiy  of 
their  present  and  future  proceedings^-detailed  what  was  required 
of  him,  in  the  test  of  the  ceremony ;  and  having  made  him  un- 
derstand, which  he  did  with  some  difficulty,  he  reasoended  thA 
mound,  resuming  his  place  at  the  side  of  the  prophet^  who  aU  the 
while,  as  if  without  noticing  any  thing  going  on  around^  had  0Q«h 
tinued  those  feaiM  incantatiotts  to  the  war-god,  which  seemed  icr 
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of  himself  a  yictim.    He  was  intoxicated  with  his  own 
spells  and  incantations.    His  eye  glared  with  the  light  of  mad- 
ness— ^his  tongue  hang  forth  hetween  his  clinched  teeth,  which 
seemed  every  moment,  when  parting  and  gnashing,  as  if  about  to 
aerer  it  in  two,  while  the  slaver  gathered  about  his  mouth  in 
tbick  foam,  and  all  his  features  were  convidsed.    At  a  signal 
which  he  gsve,  while  under  this  fury,  a  long  procession  of  women, 
headed   by  Malatchie,  the  executioner,  made  their  appearance 
from  behind  the  hill,  and  advanced  into  the  area.    In  their  arms 
six  of  them  bore  a  gigantic  figure,  rudely  hewn  out  of  a  tree, 
with  a  head  so  carved  as  in  some  sort  to  resemble  that  of  a  man. 
With  hatchet  and  fire  a  rude  human  face  had   been  wrought  out 
of  the  block)  and  by  means  of  one  paint  or  another,  it  had  been 
stained    into  something    like  expression.'  The  scalp  of   some 
alai^htered  enemy  was  stuck  upon  the  skull,  and  made  to  adhere, 
with  pitch  extracted  from  the  pine.    The  body,  from  the  neck, 
was  left  unhewn.    This  figure  was  stuck  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
assembly,  in  the  sight  of  all,  while  the  old  women  danced  in  wild 
contortions  round  it,  uttering,  as  they  did  so,  a  thousand  invectives 
in  their  own  wild  language.    They  charged  it  with  all  offences 
comprised  in  their  system  of  ethics.     It  was  a  liar,  and  a  thief — 
a  traitor,  and  cheat — a  murderer,  and  without  a  Manneyto — in 
abort,  in  a  summary  of  their  own — tbey  called  it "  English — English 
— English.'^    Having  done  this,  they  receded,  leaving  the  area 
dear  of  all  but  the  unconscious  image  which  they  had  so  de- 
nounced, anil  sinking  back  behind  the  armed  cir'4e,  they  remained 
for  awhile  in  silence. 

Previously  taught  in  what  he  was  to  do,  Chorley  now  advanced 
alone,  and  striking  a  hatchet  full  in  the  face  of  the  figure,  he 
cried  aloud  to  the  warriors  around : 

^'Hark,  at  this  English  dog  1  I  strike  my  hatchet  into  his 
skull.    Who  will  do  thus  for  the  King  of  Spain  T 

Malatchie  acted  as  interpreter  in  the  present  instance,  and  the 
words  had  scarcely  fidlen  from  his  lips,  when  Chinnabee,  a  chief 
of  the  Coosaws,  his  eyes  darting  fire,  and  his  whole  face  fiiU  of 
malignant  delight,  rushed  out  from  his  clan,  and  seizing  the 
hatchet^  followed  up  the  blow  by  another,  which  sunk  it  deeply 
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into  the  unconscious  block,  crying  aloud,  as  he  did  so,  in  his  own 
language: 

**  The  Coosa w, — ha !  look,  he  strikes  the  skull  of  the  English  P 
and  the  fierce  war-whoop  of  "  Coosaw — Sangarrah-me,"  followed 
up  the  speech. 

"  So  strikes  the  Cherah  I — Cherah-hah,  Cht^rah-me  !"  cried  the 
head  warrior  of  that  tribe,  following  the  example  of  the  Coosaw, 
and  sinking  his  hatchet  also  into  the  skull  of  the  image.  Another 
and  another,  in  like  manner  came  forward,  each  chief,  representing 
a  tribe  or  nation,  being  required  to  do  so,  showing  his  assent  to 
the  war ;  until,  in  a  moment  of  pause,  believing  that  all  were 
done,  Chorley  f eapproached,  and  baring  his  cutlass  as  he  did  so, 
with  a  face  Aill  of  the  passion  which  one  might  be  supposed  to 
exhibit,  when  &cing  a  deadly-  and  a  living  foe,  with  a  single  strt^e 
he  lodged  the  weapon  so  deeply  into  the  wood,  that  for  a  while 
its  extrication  was  doubtful — at  the  same  time  exclaiming  ^erodtj : 

^  And  so  strikes  Richard  Chorley,  not  for  Spain,  nor  France, 
nor  Indian — not  for  any  body,  but  on  his  own  log — ^for  his  own 
wrong,  and  so  would  he  strike  again  if  the  necks  of  all  England 
lay  under  his  arm." 

A  strong  armed  Santee,  who  had  impatiently  waited  his  turn 
while  Chorley  spoke,  now  came  forward  with  his  club— a  mon- 
strous mace,  gathered  from  the  swamps,  under  the  stroke  of  whidi 
the  image  went  down  prostrate.  Its  fiill  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  shout  and  tumult  among  the  crowd*,  scarcely  quieted,  as  a 
new  incident  was  brought  in  to  enliven  a  performance,  which, 
though  of  invariable  exercise  among  the  primitive  Indians,  prepa* 
ratory  to  all  great  occasions  like  the  present,  was  yet  too  mondo- 
nous  not  to  need  in  the  end  some  stirring  variation. 
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**  lad  WW  M  tb«  grtat  Molocli ;  ton  his  fdMk, 
0«th«r  the  honaB  Tifltim  he  re<|<iira% 
With  ftn  aajflatted  appetite.    He  makee 
Baith  his  grand  table,  spread  with  wiadtag^hMts, 
ACaa  his  atteadaat,  who,  with  madness  fit, 
Serves  his  own  brother  up,  nor  heeds  the  prayer, 
Groaned  by  a  kindred  natare,for  reprioTe.** 

Blood  makoB  the  tagte  for  blood-***we  teach  the  hound  to 
bant  the  victim,  for  whoae  entrailslEe  acquires  an  appetite.  We 
acquire  auch  tastes  oureelTes  from  like  indulgences.  There  is  a 
sort  of-  intoxicating  restlessness  in  crime  that  seldom  sufiers  it  to 
atop  at  a  solitary  excess.  It  craves  repetition^— and  the  relish  so 
expands  with  indulgence,  that  exaggeration  t)$comes  essential  to 
make  it  a  stimulant.  Until  we  have  created  this  appetite,  we 
sicken  at  its  bare  contemplation.  But  once  created,  it  is  impatient 
of  employment^  and  it  is  wonderful  to  note  its  progress.  Thus, 
the  young  Nero  wept  when  first  called  upon  to  sign  the  warrant 
conmianding  the  execution  of  a  criminal.  But  the  ice  once 
broken,  he  never  suffered  it  U>  close  again.  Murder  was  his  com- 
panion-^blood  his  banquet*-^his  chi^  stimulant  licentiousness^ 
norrible  licentiousness.    He  had  found  out  a  new  luxury. 

The  philosophy  which  teaches  this,  is  common  to  experience  all 
the  world  ewer.  It  was  not  unknown  to  the  Yemasaees.  Dis- 
tmstii^  the  strength  of  their  hostility  to  the  English,  the  chi^ 
instigators  of  the  proposed  insurrection,  as  we  have  seen,  deemed 
it  necessary  to  appeal  to  this  appetite,  along  with  a  native  super- 
stition* Tlieir  battle-god  called  for  a  victim,  and  the  prophet  pro- 
mulgated the  decree.  A  chosen  band  of  warriors  was  despatched 
to  secnre  a  white  man ;  and  in  subjecting  him  to  the  fire-torture, 
the  Yemassees  were  to  feel  the  provocation  of  that  thirsting  im- 
pulse which  craves  a  continual  renewal  of  its  stimulating  indul- 
Ferhaps  one  of  the  most  natural  and  neoessuy  agents  <A 
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man,  in  his  progress  through  life,  is  the  desire  to  destroy.  It  is 
this  which  subjects  the  enemy — ^it  is  this  that  prompts  him  to 
adventure — ^which  enables  him  to  contend  with  danger,  and  to 
flout  at  death — which  carries  him  into  the  intenninable  forest 
and  impels  the  ingenuity  into  exercise  which  furnishes  him  with  a 
weapon  to  contend  with  its  savage  possessor.  It  is  not  surprising, 
if^  prompted  by  dangerous  influences,  in  our  ignorance,  we  pamper 
this  natural  agent  into  a  disease,  which  |[reys  at  length  upon 
ourselves. 

The  party  despatched  for  this  victim  had  been  successful.  The 
peculiar  cry  was,  at  length,  heard  from  the  thickets,  indicating 
their  success ;  and  as  it  rang  through  the  wide  area,  the  crowd 
gave  way  and  parted  for  the  new  comers,  who  were  hailed  with  a 
degree  of  satisfaction,  extravagant  enough,  unless  we  consider  the 
importance  generally  attached  by  the  red-men  to  the  requisitioiia 
of  the  prophet,  and  the  propitiation  of  their  war-god.  It  was  on 
the  possession  and  sacrifice  of  a  living  victim,  that  they  rested 
(heir  hope  of  victory  in  the  approaching  conflict  Such  was  the 
prediction  of  the  prophet — such  the  decree  of  their  god  of  war — 
and  for  the  due  celebration  of  this  terrible  sacrifice,  the  preparatoiy 
ceremonies  had  been  delayed. 

They  were  delayed  no  longer.  With  shrill  cries  and  the  most 
savage  contortions,  not  to  say  convulsions  of  body,  the  assembled 
multitude  hailed  the  entree  of  the  detachment  sent  forth  upon  this 
OTpeditioa.  They  had  been  eminently  suceessful ;  having  taken 
tbeir  captive,  without  themselves  losing  a  drop  of  blood.  Upon 
this,  the  prediction  had  founded  their  success.  Not  so  the  prisoner. 
Though  unarmed,  he  had  fought  desperately,  and  his  enemies  wars 
oompelled  to  wound  in  order  to  secure  him.  He  was  only  over* 
come  by  numben,  and  the  sheer  physical  weight  of  their  crowding 
bodies. 

They  dragged  him  into  the  ring,  the  war-dance  all  the  time 
going  on  around  him.  From  the  copse,  dose  at  hand,  in  which 
he  lay  concealed,  Harrison  could  distinguish,  at  intervals,  the 
features  of  the  captive.  He  knew  him  at  a  glance,  as  a  poor 
UH>vM»Arj  iiftmftj  Murmftnutra^  ^  Irishman,  who  had  gone  jobbing 
about,  in  various  ways,  throughout  the  settlement     He  was  a  fine!* 
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locldiigi  freah,  nraaoular  man — ^not  more  than  thirty.  Surrounded 
by  howling  savagee,  threatened  with  a  death  the  most  tenible,  the 
bvare  feDow  sustained  himself  with  the  courage  and  firmness 
which  belongs  so  generally  to  his  countrymen.  His  long,  blaoit 
hair,  deeply  saturated  and  matted  with  his  blood,  which  oozed  ou( 
from  sundry  bludgeon-wounds  upon  the  head,  was  wildly  distri- 
baied  in  masses  over  his  face  and  forehead.  His  full,  round 
Sleeks,  were  marked  by  knife-wounds,  the  result  also  of  his  fierce 
defence  against  his  captors.  Qis  hands  were  bound,  but  his  tongue 
-was  unfettered ;  and  as  they  danced  and  howled  about  him,  his 
eye  gleamed  forth  in  liiry  and  derision,  while  his  words  were  those 
of  defiance  and  contempt. 

^Ayl  ye  may  screech  and  scream,  ye  red  divils — ^ye'd  be  after 
teeing  how  a  jontleman  would  bum  in  the  fire,  would  ye,  for  your 
idifioation  and  delight  But  it's  not  Teddy  Macnamara,  that  your 
fires  and  your  arrows  will  iyer  scare,  ye  divils ;  so  begin,  boys,  as 
•oon  as  yeVe  a  mind  to,  and  don't  be  too  dilicate  in  your  doings*" 
He  spoke  a  language,  so  fiu*  as  they  understood  it^  perfectly 
congenial  with  their  notion  of  what  should  become  a  warrior. 
His  fearless  contempt  of  death,  his  haughty  defiance  of  their  skill 
in' the  arts  of  torture — ^his  insolent  abuse — ^were  all  so  much  in  his 
favour.  They  were  proofe  of  the  true  brave,  and  they  found, 
under  the  bias  of  their  habits  and  education,  an  added  pleasure 
in  the  belief  that  he  would  stand  well  the  torture,  and  afford 
them  a  jMfOtiacted  enjoyment  of  the  spectacle.  His  execrations, 
poured  forth  fireely  as  they  forced  him  into  the  area,  were 
equivalent  to  one  ci  their  own  death-songs,  and  they  regarded 
it  as  his. 

He  was  not  so  easily  compelled  in  the  required  direction.  Un«> 
able  in  any  other  way  to  oppose  them,  he  gave  them  as  much 
trouble  aa  he  could,  and  in  no  way  sought  to  promote  his  own 
progress.  This  was  good  policy,  perhaps  for  this  passive  resistance 
— the  most  annoying  of  all  its  forms, — was  not  unlikely  to  bring 
about  an  impatient  blow,  which  might  save  him  from  tIie"tofture» 
In  anoiher  case,  suc'E''inighT  have  been  itie  resuH  of  the  course 
taken  by  Maonamara;  but  now,  the  prophecy  was  too  important 
an  object;  and  the  red  men  can  be  i)olitic  enough  in  tlieir  passioni 
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when  they  will.  Though  they  handled  him  roughlj  enough,  his 
captors  yet  forbore  any  ezcesdive  violence.  Under  a  shower  of 
kicks,  cuf&,  and  blows  from  every  quarter,  ihe  poor  fellow, 
still  cursing  them  to  tha  last,  hissing  at  and  spitting  upon  thera^ 
was  forced  to  a  tree ;  and  in  a  few  moments  tightly  lasheA  back 
against  it  A  thick  cord  secured  him  around  the  body  to  its  over- 
grown trunk,  while  his  hands,  forced  up  in  a  direct  line  above  has 
head,  were  fastened  to  the  tree  with  withes — the  two  palms  tamed 
outwards,  nearly  meeting,  and  so  well  corded  as  to  be  peiftcdy 
immovable.  , 

A  cold  chill  ran  through  all  the  veins  of  Harrison,  and  he  grasp* 
ed  his  knife  with  a  clutch  as  tenacious  as  that  of  his  fast*ofinched 
teeth,  while  he  looked,  from  his  place  of  concealment,  upon  these 
dreadful  preparations  for  the  Indian  torture.  The  captive  was 
seemingly  less  sensible  of  its  terrors.  All  the  while,  with  a  tongue 
that  seemed  determined  to  supply,  so  far  as  it  might,  the  forced 
inactivity  of  all  other  members,  he  shouted  forth  his  scorn  and 
execrations. 

**  The  pale-faoe  will  sing  his  death-song,"  cried  a  young  wanior 
in  4;he  ears  of  the  victim,  as  he  flourished  his  tomahawk  around  his 
head.  The  sturdy  Irishman  did  not  comprehend  the  language,  bat 
he  did  the  action,  and  his  answer  seemed  a  full  compliance  with 
the  requisitions.  His  speech  was  a  shout  or  scream,  and  his  wonk 
were  those  of  desperate  defiance. 

^*  Ay,  ye  miserable  red  nagers, — ye  don't  frighten  Teddy  Mae* 
namara  now  so  aisily.  He  is  none  of  yer  ipalpeens,  honies,  to  be 
frightened  by  your  bows  and  your  pinted  sdcks,  ye  red  nagers.  It 
isn't  your  knives,  nor  your  hatchets,  that's  going  to  make  Teddy 
beg  yer  pardon,  and  ax  for  yer  marcies.  I  don't  care  for  your 
knives,  and  your  hatchets,  at  all  at  all,  ye  red  divils.  Not  I — ^by 
my  faith,  and  my  own  ould  father,  that  was  a  Teddy  before  me." 

They  took  him  at  his  word,  and  their  preparations  were  soon 
made  for  the  torture.  A  hundred  torches  of  the  gummy  pine  wera 
placed  to  kindle  in  a  neighbouring  fire — a  hundred  old  women  stood 
ready  to  employ  them.  These  were  to  bo  applied  as  a  sort  of 
oautery,  to  the  arrow  and  knife-wounds  which  the  more  youthfoi 
aavages  were  expected,  in  their  sporCa,  to  inflict    It  was  upon  tlieit 
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eaptma,  in  thia  maoner^  that  the  youth  of  the  nation  was  prectiflod. 
It  was  in  this  school  that  the  boys  were  prepared  to  become  men— 
to  inflict  pain  as  well  as  to  submit  to  it  To  these  two  dasses, — 
lor  thia  was  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Indian  torture, — ^the 
fiie-sacnfioey  in  its  initial  penalties,  was  commonly  assigned ;  ano 
both  of  them  were  ready  ai  hand  to  engage  in  it.  How  beat  the 
heart  of  Harrison  with  conflioiing  emotions,  in  the  shdter  of  the 
adjacent  bosh,  as  he  surveyed  each  step  in  the  prosecution  of  these 
horrors  I 

They  began.  A  doxen  youth,  none  over  sixteen,  came  forward 
and  ranged  themselves  in  front  of  the  prisoner. 

**  And  for  what  do  ye  £ice  me  down  after  that  soit^  ye  dirfy  little 
rod  nagera  V*  cried  the  sanguine  prisoner. 

They  answered  him  with  a  whoop — ^a  single  shriek,  and  the  face 
of  the  brave  fellow  paled  then,  for  a  moment,  with  that  ludden 
yell — that  mere  promise  of  the  war — the  face  which  had  not  paled 
in  the  actual  conflict  through  which  he  had  already  gone.  But  it 
was  for  a  moment  only,  and  he  nerved  himself  for  the  proper  en- 
durance of  the  more  dreadful  trials  which  were  to  succeed  and  from 
which  there  was  no  escape.  The  whoop  of  the  young  savages  was 
succeeded  by  a  simultaneous  discharge  of  all  their  arrows,  aimed, 
as  would  appear  from  the  result,  only  at  those  portions  of  his  per- 
son which  were  not  vitaL  This  was  the  common  exercise,  and 
their  adroitness  was  wonderful.  They  placed  the  shaft  where  they 
pleased.  Thus,  the  arrow  of  one  penetrated  one  palm,  while  that 
of  another,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  was  driven  deep  into  the 
other.  One  cheek  was  grasBed  by  a  third,  while  a  fourth  scarified 
the  opposite^  A  blunted  shaft  struck  the  victim  full  in  the  mouth, 
and  arrested,  in  the  middle,  his  usual  execration — ^  Ye  bloody  red 
nagers  T  and  there  never  were  fingers  of  a  hand  so  evenly  separated 
one  from  the  other,  as  those  of  Maimamara,  by  the  admirably-aimed 
anows  of  those  embryo  warriors.  But  the  endurance  of  the  captive 
was  proof  against  all  their  torture ;  and  while  every  member  of  his 
person  atte^ed  the  felicity  of  their  aim,  he  still  continued  to  shout 
his  abuse,  not  only  to  his  immediate  assailants,  but  to  the  old  war* 
riom,  and  the  assembled  multitude,  gathering  around,  and  looking 
eomposedly  on — now  approving  this  or  that   peculiar  hiU  and 
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.enoouniging  the  young  beginner  with  a  cheer.  He  bore  all  lu* 
torttues  with  the  most  unflinching  fortitude,  and  a  oonrage  that, 
«ztorting  their  freest  admiration,  was  quite  as  much  ihe  subject  of 
cheer  with  the  warriors  as  were  the  arrow-shots  which  some^mea 
provoked  its  exhibition. 

At  length,  throwing  aside  the  one  instrument,  the  young  wairiofs 
came  forward  with  the  tomahawk.  They  were  fiur  more  cautioiu 
in  the  use  of  this  fatal  weapon,  for,  as  their  present  object  was  not 
less  the  prolonging  of  their  own  exercise  than  of  the  prisoner's 
tortures,  it  was  their  wish  to  avoid-  wounding  him  fatally  or  even 
severely.  Their  chief  delight  was  in  stinging  the  dative  into  an 
exhibition  of  imbeoI»e  and  fruitless  anger^  or  terrifying  him  into 
ludicrous  apprehensions.  They  had  no  hope  of  the  latter  source 
of  amusement  from  the  firmness  of  the  victim  bef(«e  them ;  and  to 
rouse  his  impotent  rage,  was  the  chief  study  in  their  thought. 

With  words'of  mutual  encouragement,  and  boasting,  garrulously 
enough,  each  of  his  superior  skill,  they  strove  to  rival  one  another 
in  the  nicety  of  their  aim  and  execution.  The  chief  object  now, 
was  barely  to  miss  the  part  at  which  they  aimed.  One  planted 
the  tomahawk  in  the  tree  so  directly  over  the  head  of  his  captive,  as 
to  divide  the  huge  tuft  of  hair  which  stood  up  massively  in  that 
quarter :  and  great  was  their  exultation  and  loud  their  laughter, 
when  the  head  thus  jeoparded,  very  naturally,  under  the  momen- 
tary impulse,  was  writhed  about  from  the  stroke,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment  when  another  hatchet,  aimed  to  lie  on  one  side  of  his  cheel^ 
clove  the  ear  which  it  would  have  barely  escaped  had  the  captive 
continued  immovable.  Bleeding  and  suffering  from  these  blows 
and  hurts,  not  a  solitary  groan  however  escaped  the  victim.  The 
stout-hearted  Irishman  continued  to  defy  and  to  denounce  his  tor- 
mentors in  language  which,  if  only  partially  comprehended  by  his 
enemies,  was  yet  illustrated,  with  sufficient  animation,  by  the  fieroe 
light  gleaming  from  his  eye  with  a  blaie  like  that  of  madness,  and 
in  the  unblenching  firnmess  of  his  cheek. 

^'  And  what  for  do  ye  howl,  ye  red-ekinned  divils,  as  if  ye  nevei 
seed  a  jontleman  in  the  troubles,  in  all  yerbom  days  befemt  Be 
aisy,  now,  and  shoot  away  with  your  pinted  sticks,  ye  nagers,— 
shoot  away  and  bad  luck  to  ye,  ye  spalpeens;  sure  it  isn't  Tedd  Mra* 
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tlmt^i'  afeerd  of  what  ye  can  do,  je  red  divils.  If  it's  the  liiii 
ye*r  after  now,  honeys, — the  sport  that's  something  like — why,  put 
yonr  knife  over  this  thong,  and  help  this  dilicate  little  fist  to  one 
of  the  l»t  shilalahs  yonder.  Do  now,  pretty  crathers,  do— and  see 
what  fan  will  oome  ont  of  it  Ye'll  not  be  after  loving  it  at  all, 
«t  all,  Fm  thinking,  ye  monkeys,  and  ye  alligators,  and  ye  red 
nagere ;  and  them's  the  best  names  for  ye,  ye  ragamuffin  divils 
tliat  ye  are." 

lliere  was  little  mtermission  in  his  abuse.  It  kept  dne  paoe 
with  their  tortures,  which,  all  this  Ume,  continued.  The  toma- 
hawks eondnued  to  whis  about  him  on  every  side ;  and  each  close 
approximation  of  the  instrument  only  called  from  him  a  newer  sort 
ef  eursSb  Hanison  was  more  than  once  prompted  to  rash  forth 
desperately,  at  all  hazards,  in  the  hope  to  rescue  the  fiaariess  cap- 
tire.  His  noble  hardihood,  his  fierce  courage,  his  brave  defiance, 
commanded  all  the  sympathies  of  the  concealed  spectator.  But  he 
had  to  withstand  them.  It  would  have  been  madness  and  useless 
self-sacrifice,  to  have  shown  himseh*  at  such  a  moment,  and  the 
game  was  suffered  to  proceed  without  interruption. 

It  happened,  however,  as  it  would  seem  in  compliance  with  a 
part  of  one  of  the  demands  of  the  captive  that  one  of  the  toma- 
hawks, thrown  so  as  to  rest  betwixt  his  two  uplifted  palms,  fell 
short,  and  striking  the  hide,  a  few  inches  below,  which  fastened  his 
wrists  to  the  tree,  entirely  separated  it,  and  gave  freedom  to  his 
anus.  Though  stall  incapable  of  any  effort  for  his  release,  as  the 
thongs  tightly  girded  his  body,  and  were  connected  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tree,  the  fearless  sufferer,  with  his  freed  fingers,  proceeded 
to  pludc  from  his  body,  amid  a  shower  of  darts,  the  arrows  which 
had  penetrated  him  in  every  part  These,  with  a  ^out  of  defiance, 
he  hurled  back  towards  his  assailants,  they  answering  in  similar 
a^e  with  another  shout  and  a  new  discharge  of  arrows,  which 
again  penetrated  his  person  in  every  direction,  inflictrag  the  greatest 
pain,  ^ough  carefully  avoiding  any  vital  region.  And  now  as  if 
mipatient  of  their  forbearance,  the  boys  were  made  to  give  way, 
and,  each  armed  with  her  hissing  and  resinous  torch,  the  old  wo- 
men approached,  howling  and  dancing,  with  shrill  voices  and  an 
of  body  frightfully  demoniac.    One  after  another,  they 


.niiBhed  up  to  the  prisoner,  and,  with  fiendish  feryouTi  tbrnst  (be 
blaziiig  torches  to  his  shrinkijig  body,  wherever  a  knife,  an  arrow* 
or  a  tomahawk  had  left  a  wound.    The  torture  of  this  infliotioii 
greatly  exceeded  all  to  which  he  had  been  previously  subjected ; 
and  with  a  howl,  the  unavoidable  acknowledgment  forced  from 
nature  by  the  extremity  of  pain,  scarcely  less  horrible  than  that 
which  they  unitedly  sent  up  asound  hiniy  the  captive  dashed  out 
his  hands,  and  grasping  one  of  the  most  forward  among  his  an- 
sexed  tormentors,  he  firmly  held  her  with  one  hand,  while  with 
thd  other  he  possessed  himself  of  U^e  biasing  tmch  which  ahe 
bore.    Hurling  her  backwards,  in  the  next  moment^  among  the 
crowd  of  his  enemies,  with  a  resolution  from  despair,  he  applifad 
the  torch  to  the  thongs  which  bound  him  to  the  tree  and  while 
his  garments  shrivelled  and  flamed,  and  while  the  flesh  was  blaa- 
tered  and  burned  with  the  terrible  appUuation,  resolute  as  desperate, 
he  kept  the  flame  riveted  to  the  suffering  part,  until  the  wythes 
that  listened  his  body  to  the  tree,  began  to  crackle,  to  Uaae  in  him, 
and  finally  to  break  and  separate ! 

His  limbs  were  free.  There  was  life  and  hope  in  the  coDacious- 
nees.  A  tide  of  fresh  and  buoyant  emotions,  actually  akin  to  joy, 
rushed  through  his  bosom,  and  he  shouted  aloud,  with  a  cry  of 
delight  and  exultation^  in  the  consciousness  of  freedom  from  bonds 
and  a  situation  which  had  been  a  mockery  to  the  manhood  and 
courage  in  his  soul.  He  bounded  forward  with  the  cry.  His  gar- 
ments were  on  fire.  The  flames  curled  over  him,  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  feel  or  fear  them.  While  the  red  warriors  wondered^  not 
knowing  what  to  expect,  he  still  further  confounded  them  by  that 
over  head  and  heels  evolution  which  is  called  the  somenaull^ 
whidli  carried  him,  a  mass  of  fire,  into  the  centre  of  a  crowded 
drde  of  men,  boys,  and  women.  This  scattered  them  in  wild 
confusion.  A  few  blows  were  struck  at  him  aimlessly  by  waniocr 
as  they  darted  aside ;  but  they  left  him  free,  and  with  a  deai 
track.  The  blazing  mass  was  a  surprise  and  terrori  and  the  cafftive 
rolled  over  with  impunity,  the  flames  being  soon  extinguished  in 
the  long  green  grasses  ci  the  plain.  Sore,  seordied,  suffBring^  he 
rose  to  his  fret,  shook  out  his  hands  in  defiance,  and  with  a  wild 
jeU,  not  unworthj  to  have  issued  from  the  throats  of  the  savum 
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tiMiiiMlves,  the  captiTe  darted  away  in  flight,  and,  for  a  moment, 
withoat  any  obstacle  to  freedom. 

Bttt  the  hope  was  short-lived  in  the  bosom  of  the  fugitave.  The 
old  warri<»s  now  took  iq»  the  cudgels.  They  had  sufibred  the  bors 
to  enjoy  their  sports,  whioh,  but  for  this  unexpected  erent,  might 
have  oontinaed  much  longer ;  but  they  were  not  willing  to  lose 
the  yiotim  decreed  ibr  sacriice.  As  Macnamara  darted  away,  they 
threw  the  youth  out  of  the  path,  and  dashed  after  him  in  pursuit. 
Escape  was  impossible,  eren  had  the  Irishman  possessed  the  best 
l^ps  in  the  world.  The  plain  was  filled  with  enemies,  and  though 
the  forest  lay  immediately  beside  it,  and  though  the  necessities  as 
weU  as  instincts  of  the  fugitive  prompted- him  to  seek  its  immediate 
iheltery  yet  how  should  he  escape  so  many  pursuers,  and  these 
men  bom  of  the  forest  thickets !  They  were  soon  upon  his  heels 
The  poor  fellow  was  still  singularly  vigorous.  He  possessed  rare 
powers  of  endurance,  and  his  hurts  were  those  of  the  flesh  only, 
many  of  them  only  skin  deep.  His  very  tortures  proved  so  many 
apunr  and  goads  to  flight.  He  was  covered  with  blisters ;  and  the 
aiTOW  smarts  were  stinging  him  in  arms,  and  thighs,  and  legs,  like 
fo  many  searifleators.  But  the  effect  was  to  work  up  his  mind  to 
a  fearfol  energy ;  despair  endowing  him  with  a  strength  which, 
under  no  other  condition,  he  could  have  displayed.  Very  desperate 
was  hia  attempt,  at  flight  He  shouted  as  he  fled.  He  dashed  ' 
away  right  and  left ;  narrowly  grazing  the  great  pine, — barely 
dodging  the  branches'  of  the  umbrageous  and  low-spreading  oak, 
and  bounding  over  bush  and  log  with  the  fleetness  of  the  antelope. 
He  used  his  newly^won  freedom  nimbly,  and  with  wonderful 
eseiciae  of  agility  and  muscle ;  but  was  doomed  to  use  it  vainly. 
He  could  not  escape ;  but  he  might  involve  another  in  his  fear- 
M  fate !  His  lieadlong  flight  conducted  him  to  the  very  coppice 
in  which  Harrison  lay  concealed ! 

The  cavalier  behdd  his  peril  from  this  unexpected '  cause  of 
danger;  but  there  was  no  retreat  or  evasion.  The  event  had 
occurred  too  suddenly.  He  prepared  for  the  result  with  the 
iiliaost  possible  coolness.  He  drew  his  knife  and  kept  dose  to 
tbe  cover  of  the  fallen  tree  alongside  of  which  he  had  laid  him- 
self  down.    Had  the  flying  Macnamaraseen  this  tree  so  as  to  hat*2 
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avoided  it,  Harridon  might  still  have  maintained  his  conoeaimeiiL 
But  the  fugitive,  unhappily;  looked  out  for  no  Buch  obstruotioB. 
He  thought  only  of  flight,  and  his  legs  were  exerdised  ai  the 
expense  of  his  eyes.  A  long-extended  branoh,  shooting  outfnom 
the  tree,  inteiposed,  and  he  saw  it  not  His  feet  were  suddenly 
entangled,  and  he  fell  l;etween  the  arm  and  the  trunk  of  the  tiee. 
Before  he  could  rise  or  recover,  his  pmsuers  were  upon  him.  He 
had  half  gained  his  feet;  and  one  of  his  hands,  in  promoting  thta 
object,  rested  upon  the  tree  itself  on  the  opposite  side  of  which 
Harrison  lay  quiet,  while  the  head  of  Macnamara  was  just  rising 
above  it  At  that  moment  a  tall  chief  of  the  Seratees,  with  a 
huge  club^  dashed  the  now  visible  skull  down  upon  the  trunk  The 
blow  was  £atal — the  victim  uttered  not  even  a  groan,  and  the 
spattering  brains  were  driven  wide,  and  into  the  upturned  £ioe  of 
Harrison. 

There  was  no  more  concealment  for  the  latter  after  that,  and,  start- 
ing to  his  feet,  in  another  moment  his^lmife  was  thruslj  deep  into  Aa 
bosom  of  the  astonished  Seratee,  bQtpi:^  b^  had  resumed  the  swing 
oFTis  ponderous  weapon.  The  Indian  sank  back,  with  a  single 
cry,  upon  those  who  followed  him-— half  paralysed,  with  himself 
at  the  new  enemy  whom  they  had  conjured  up.  But  their  panic 
was  momentary,  and  the  next  instant  saw  fifty  of  them  crowding 
npnn  thft  F.nprlifthn^^p.  He  placed  himself  against  a  tree,  hopeless, 
but  determined  to  struggle  to  the  last  But  he  was  surrounded  in 
a  moment — his  arms  pinioned  from  behind,  and  knives  from  all 
quarters  glittering  around  him,  and  aiming  at  his  breast  What 
might  have  been  his  fate  under  the  excitement  d  the  scene  and 
circumstances  may  easily  be  conjectured,  for  the  red  men  were 
greatly  excited — ^they  had  tasted  blood ;  and,  already,  the  brother 
of  the  Seratee  chief — a  chief  himself — ^had  rushed  into  the  drcie, 
aud  with  uplifted  mace,  was  about  to  assert  his  personal  claim  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  brother — a  ckim  which  all  others  were 
prepare4  to  yield.  But,  fortunately  for  the  captivei  ihere  were 
other  motives  of  action  among  the  red  men  beade  revenge.  The 
threatened  death  by  the  mace  of  the  Seratee  was  arrested — the 
blow  was  averted — the  weapon  stricken  aside  and  intero^ed  by 
the  Imge  staff  of  no  less  a  person  than  the  prophet 
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^  He  18  mine — ^the  ghoet  of  Chaharattee,  my  brother,  is  waiting 
for  that  of  his  murderer.  I  must  hang  his  teeth  on  my  neck,^ 
waa  the  fierce  cry,  in  his  own  language,  of  the  surviving  Seratee, 
when  his  weapon  was  thus  arrested  But  the  prophet  had  his 
aoawer  in  a  sense  not  to  be  withstood  by  the  superstitious  savage 

^Does  the  prophet  speak  for  himself  or  for  Manneyto?  Ii 
Manneyto  a  woman  that  we  may  say.  Wherefore  thy  word  to  the 
prophet?  Has  not  Manneyto  spoken,  and  will  not  the  chief 
obey  f  Lo !  this  is  our  victim,  and  the  words  of  Manneyto  are 
truth.  He  hath  said  one  victim-— one  English  for  the  sacrifice, — 
and  but  one  before  we  sing  the  batUe-song — before  we  go  on  the 
war-path  of  our  enemiei^.  Is  not  his  word  truth  f  This  blood 
says  it  is  truth.  We  may  not  slay  another,  but  on  the  red  trail 
of  the  English.  The  knife  must  be  drawn  and  the  tomahawk 
lifted  on  the  ground  of  the  enemy,  but  the  land  of  Manneyto  is 
holy,  unless  for  his  sacrifice.  Thou  must  not  strike  the  captive. 
He  is  captive  to  the  Yemassee." 

'^  He  is  the  captive  to  the  brown  lynx  of  Seratee — ^is  he  not 
nnder  his  club  f  ^  was  the  fierce  reply. 

"*  Win  the  Seratee  stand  up  against  Manneyto  ?  Hear !  That 
is  his  voice  of  thunder,  and  see,  the  eye  which  he  sends  forth  in 
the  lightning  I  **  * 

The  auspicious  bursting  of  the  cloud  at  that  moment — ^the  vivid 
flashes  which  lightened  up  the  heavens  and  the  foreBt  with  a  blind- 
ing glory,  seemed  to  confirm  the  solemn  claim  of  the  prophet. 
Sullenly  the  Seratee  chief  submitted  to  the  power  which  he  might 
not  openly  withstand.  But  bafiSled  in  his  attempt  on  the  life  .pf 
the  prisoner,  he  yet  claimed  him  as  his  captive,  and  demanded 
possession  of  him.    But  to  this  the  prophet  had  his  answer  also. 

^  He  is  the  captive  of  the  Manneyto  of  the  Yemassee ;  on  the 
ground  sacred  to  Manneyto." 
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"Conb  for  Ihe  wuiior— be  tlttl]  w*  tka  fimy 
Hia  arm  shall  ahare  aot — a  wono  dooa  thaa  daatk, 
For  him  whose  heart,  at  every  etrake,  must  bleed — 
Wboee  fortune  is  the  stake,  and  T«t  denied 
▲11  throw  to  win  it." 

Thxbe  was  no  resisting  this  decree  of  the  Prophet  The  Seratee 
chief  was  silenced.  The  people  were  submiasiye.  Thej  were 
given  to  understand  that  their  new  captive  was  to  be  reserved  for 
the  sacrifice  at  the  close  ot  the  campaign,  wnen,  as  they  con-" 
fidently  "expected,  they  were  to '  celebratff"  TR^  compieie  victory 
over  the  Carolinians.  Meanwhile,  he  was  taken  back,  and  under 
proper  custodians,  to  the  place  where  the  ceremonies  were  still  to 
be  continued.  The  war-dance  was  begun  in  the  presence  of  the 
prisoner.  He  looked  down  upon  the  preparations  for  a  confiict,  no 
longer  doubtful,  between  the  savages  and  his  people.  He  watched 
their  movements,  heard  their  arrangements,  saw  their  direction, 
knew  their  design,  yet  had  no  power  to  strike  in  for  the  succour  or 
the  safety  of  those  in  whom  only  he  lived.  What  were  his  emo- 
tions in  that  survey  ?    Who  shall  describe  them  ? 

They  began  the  war-dance,  tlie  young  warriors,  the  boys,  and 
women — ^that  terrible  but  fantastic  whirl — ^regulated  by  occasional 
strokes  upon  the  uncouth  drum  and  an  attenuated  blast  from  the 
more  flexible  native  bugle.  That  dance  of  death — a  dance,  whidi, 
|>erfectly  military  in  its  character,  calling  for  every  possible  posiUon 
or  movement  common  to  Indian  strategy,  moves  them  all  with  an 
extravagant  sort  of  grace ;  and  if  contemplated  without  reference 
to  the  savage  purposes  which  it  precedes,  is  singularly  pompous 
and  imposing ;  wild,  it  is  true,  but  yet  exceedingly  ani^ected  and 
easy,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  practices  of  Indian  education. 
In  this  way,  by  extreme  physical  exercise,  they  provoke  a  required 
degree  of  mental  enthusiasm.    With  this  object  the 
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bare  many  kmdB  of  dances,  and  others  of  even  more  intereBting 
eharacter.    Ai&on jf  ihany  of  the  tribes  tbe^e  exhibitions  are  lite 
rally  so  many  chronicles.    They  are  the  only  records,  left  by  tradi* 
tioo,  of  leading  events  in  their  history  wlich  they  were  instituted 

to  OOmmemorate.     An  gpn^h  in  f.l^^  flaj.i<;>nAl  prnprrftaa — a  new  dis* 

[—a  new  achievement — was  frequently  distinguished  by  the 


iBTeption  of  a  (^ancejOiTgame^  to  which  a  name  was  given  signi- 
ficant of  the  circumstance.    Thus,  any  successful  hunt,  out  of  their 
usual  routiae,  was  embodied  in  a  series  of  evolutions  at  the  gather- 
ing &r  a  feasti  exhibiting  frequently  in  sport,  what  had  really  taken 
place.    In  this  way,  handed  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and  from  genera- 
tion t4  generation,  it  constituted  a  portion,  not  merely  of  the 
hiatory  of  the  past^  but  of  the  education  of  the  future.    This  edu- 
cation fitted  them  alike  for  the  two  great  exercises  of  most  barba- 
riana^ — the  battle  and  the  chase.    The  weapons  of  the  former  were 
also  those  of  the  latter  pursuit,  and  the  joy  of  success  in  either 
object  was  expressed  in  the  same  manner.    The  dance  and  song 
formed  the  l^e^nning,  as  they  certainly  made  the  conclusion  of  all 
their  adventures ;   and  whether  in  defeat  or  victory,  there  was  no 
omission  of  ihe  practice.    Thus  we  have  the  song  of  war — of  scalp- 
taking— of  victory — of  death ;  not  to  speak  of  the  thousand  vari- 
ous forms  by  which  their  feelings  were  expressed  in  song,  in  the 
natural  progress  of  the  seasons.    These  songs,  in  most  cases,  called 
for  corresponding  dances ;  and  the  Indian  warrior,  otherwise  seem- 
ing rather  a  machine  than  a  mortal,  adjusted,  on  an  inspiring 
occasion,  the  strains  of  the  prophet  and  the  poet,  to  the  wild  and 
various  aetion  of  the  Pythia,    The  elenients  of  all  uncultivated 
people  are  the  same.    The  early  Qreeks,  in  their  stem  endurance 
of  torment,  in  their  sports  and  exercises^  were  exceedingly  like  the 
NcMrth  American  savages.    The  Lacedemonians  went  to  battle  with 
songs  and  dances ;  a  similar  practice  obtained  among  the  Jews ; 
and  one  particularly,  alike  of  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  was  to  usher 
in  the  combat  with  wild  and  discordant  anthems. 

The  survey  was  curious  to  Harrison,  but  it  was  also  terrible. 
Conscious  as  he  was,  not  merely  of  his  own,  but  of  the  danger  of 
the  ocrfony,  he  could  not  help  feeling  the  strange  and  striking 
romAnoe  of  his  >wn  situation     Bound  to  a  tree — helpless,  hope- 

18* 
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less — a   stranger,  a  prisoner,  and  destined  to  the  saorifioe— th* 
Uiick  night  around  him — a  thousand  enemies,  dark^  duskj,  fierce 
savages,  half  intoxicated  with  that  wild  physical  action  which  has 
its  drunkenness,  not  less  than  wine.    Their  wild  distortions — their 
hell-kindled  eyes — ^their  barharous  sports  and  weapons — the  sud- 
den and  demoniac  shrieks  from  the  women — tiie  oooasioBal  bunt 
of  song,  pledging  the  singer  to  the  most  <fiabolxoal  aohieremetitay 
mingled  up  strangely  in  a  discord  which  had  its  propriety,  with 
the  clatter  of  the  drum,  and  the  long  melancholy  note  of  the  bugle. 
And  then,  that  high  tumulus — that  place  of  Aulla-^the  bleached 
bones  of  centuries  past  peering  through  its  sides,  and  speakiiig  for 
the  abundant  ftilness  of  the  capacious  mansion-house  of  death 
within  I    The  awfiil  scene  of  torture,  and  the  subsequent  uiscrupii- 
lous  murder  of  the  heroic  Irishman — ^the  presence  of  the  gloomy 
prophet  in  attendance  upon  the  sacred  fire,  which  he  nursed  care- 
fully upon  the  mound — ^the  little  knot  of  cbiefii,  consisting  of  Sanu- 
tee,  Ishiagaska,  and  others,  not  to  speak  of  the  Spanish  agent, 
Chorley — in  close  council  in  his  sight,  but  remoyed  from  hearing — 
these,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  own  situation,  while  they  brought 
to  the  heart  of  the  Cavalier  an  added  feeling  of  hopekssness,  could 
not  fail  to  awaken  in  his  mind  a  sentiment  of  wonder  and  admira- 
tion, the  immediate  result  of  his  excited  thoughts  and  fSaiicy. 

But  the  dance  was  over  at  a  signal  frx)m  the  prophet  He  saw 
that  the  proper  feeling  of  excitation  had  been  attainea.  The  demon 
was  aroused,  and,  once  aroused,  was  sleepless.  The  old  woinen 
waved  their  torches  and  rushed  headlong  through  the  woods — 
shouting  and  shrieking — while  the  warriors,  darting  about  with  the 
most  savage  yells,  struck  their  knives  and  hatchets  into  the  neigh- 
bouring trees,  giving  each  the  name  of  an  Englishman  whom  he 
knew,  and  howling  out  the  sanguinary  promise  of  the  scalp-song, 
at  every  stroke  inflicted  upon  the  unconscious  trunk. 

.  '^  Sangarrah-me,  Sangarrah-me,  Yemassee,^  was  the  cry  of  each 
chief  to  his  particular  division ;  and  as  they  arranged  themsel^pes 
under  their  several  commands,  Harrison  was  enabled  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  proposed  destination  of  each  party.  To  Ishiagaska  and 
Chorley,  he  saw  assigned  a  direction  which  he  readily  oonjeotured 
would  lead  them  to  the  Block  House,  and  the  setdemeat  in  tb^ 
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immediate  neighbourhood,  ab  it  was  not  reasonable  to  suppose  thai 
the  latter  would  desire  anj  duty  carrying  him  far  from  his  vessel. 
To  another  force  the  woid  Coosaw  sufficiently  indicated  Beaufort 
as  the  point  destined  for  its  assault ;  and  thus,  party  after  party 
was  despatched  in  one  direction  or  another,  until  but  a  single  spot 
of  the  whole  colony  remained  unthreatened  with  an  assailant, — and 
that  was  Charleston.  The  reservation  was  sufficiently  accounted 
for,  as  Sanutee,  and  the  largest  division  of  the  Yemassee  forces, 
remained  unappropriated.  The  old  chief  had  reserved  this,  the 
most  dangerous  and  important  part  of  the  adventure,  to  himself. 

A  shrill  cry — ^an  unusual  sound — broke  upon  the  silence,  and 
the  crowd  was  gone  in  that  instant ; — all  the  warriors,  with  Sanu' 
tee  at  their  head.  The  copse  concealed  them  from  the  sight  of 
Harrison,  who,  in  another  moment,  found  himself  more  closely 
grappled  than  before.  A  couple  of  tomahawks  waved  before  hie 
eyes  in  the  glare  of  the  torches  borne  in  the  hands  of  the  warriors 
who  secured  him.  No  resistance  could  have  availed  him,  and, 
cursing  his  ill  fortune,  and  suffering  the  most  excruciating  of  mental 
gtieh  as  he  thought  of  the  progress  of  the  fate  which  threatened 
his  people,  he  made  a  merit  of  necessity,  and  offering  ne  obstacle 
to  the  will  of  his  captors,  he  was  carried  to  Pocota-ligo — bound 
with  thongs  and  desUned  for  the  sacrifice  which  was  to  follow  hard 
upon  their  triumph.  Such  was  the  will  of  the  prophet  of  Man- 
neyto,  and  ignorance  does  not  often  question  the  decrees  of  super- 
stition. 

Borne  along  with  the  crowd,  Harrison  entered  Pocota-ligo  under 
a  modey  guard  and  guidance.  He  had  been  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  a  few  superannuated  old  warriors,  who  were  deemed  sufficient  for 
the  service  of  keeping  him  a  prisoner ;  but  they  were  numerously 
attended;  The  mob  of  the  Yemassees — ^for  they  had  their  mobs 
as  well  88  the  more  civilized — consisted  of  both  sexes ;  and  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  usual  estimation  placed  upon  women  by  all 
Wrbarous* people,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  know  that,  on  the 
praaent  occasion,  the  sex  were  by  &r  the  most  noisy  if  not  the 
most  numerous.  Their  cries — savage  and  sometimes  indecent 
gestures — their  occasional  brutality,  and  the  freedom  and  frequency 
with  which  they  infficted  Uows  upon  the  captive  as  he  approached 
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them  on  his  way  to  prison,  showed  them  to  have  reached  a  oon* 
dition,  in  which  they  possessed  all  the  passions  of  the  one  sex, 
without  the  possession  of  their  powers ; — to  have  lost  the  gentle 
nature  of  the  woman  without  acquiring  the  magnanimity  of  the 
man,  which  is  the  result  of  his  consciousness  of  strength.  We 
must  add,  however,  in  justice  to  the  sex,  that  the  most  active  par- 
ticipants in  the  torture  of  the  captives  of  the  red-men  are  moatly 
old  women  and  hoys.  The  young  girls  rarely  show  themselves 
active  in  such  employments.  On  the  present  occasion,  these  old 
hags,  bearing  torches  which  they  waved  wildly  in  air  as  they 
ran,  hurried  along  by  the  side  of  Harrison,  urging  him  on  with 
smart  blows,  which  were  painful  and  annoying,  rather  than  dan- 
gerous. Some  of  them  sang  for  him  in  their  own  language,  songs 
sometimes  of  taunt,  but  frequently  of  downright  blackguardism. 
And  here  we  may  remark,  that  it  is  rather  too  much  the  habit  to 
speak  of  the  Indians,  at  home  and  in  their  native  character,  as 
sternly  and  indifferently  cold — ^people  after  the  fashion  of  the  elder 
Cato,  who  used  to  say  that  he  never  suffered  his  wife  to  embrace 
him,  except  when  it  thundered — adding,  by  way  of  jest,  that  he 
was  therefore  never  happy  except  when  Jupiter  was  pleased  to 
thunder.  We  should  be  careful  not  to  speak  of  them  as  we  casually 
see  them, — when,  conscious  of  our  aajj^eriority^  and  unfamiliar  with 
our  language,  they  are  necessarily  taciturn ;  as  it  is  the  pride  of 
an^ Jndian  to  hide  hjs  deficiencies.  With  a  proper  pohny^  whUh 
might  greatly  benefit  upon  circulation,  he  conceals  his  ignorance 
in  silence.  In  his  own  habitation,  uninfluenced  by  drink  or  any 
form  of  degradation,  and  unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  superiors, 
he  is  sometimes  even  a  jester — delights  in  a  joke,  piactical  or 
otherwise,  and  is  not  scrupulous  about  its  niceness  or  propriety.  In 
his  council  he  is  fond  of  speaking ;  glories  in  long  talks ;  and,  as 
he  grows  old,  if  you  incline  a  willing  ear,  even  becomes  garrulous. 
Of  course,  all  these  habits  are  restrained  by  circumstances.  He 
does  not  chatter  when  he  fights  or  hunts,  and  when  he^goes  to 
make  a  treaty,  and  never  presumes  to  say  more  than  he  has  been 
taught  by  his  people. 

The  customary  habit  of  the  Yemassees  was  not  departed  from 
mi  the  present  occasion.    The  mob  had  no^l^ing  of  forbearanot 
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towards  the  pnaoner,  and  they  showed  I  at  little  taoitamity. 
HootiiigB  and  howlings — shriekings  and  shoutings — confused  cries 
— ^yells  of  laughter — ^hisses  of  scorn — here  and  there  a  firagment  of 
song,  either  of  battle  or  ridicule,  gathering,  as  it  were,  by  a 
common  instinct,  into  a  chorus  of  fifty  voices — most  effectually 
banished  silence  from  her  usual  night  dominion  in  the  sacred  town 
of  Pocota-ligo.  In  every  dwelling — ^for  the  hour  was  not  yet  late 
— ^the  torch  biased  brightly — ^the  entrances  were  thronged  with 
their  inmates,  and  not  a  tree  but  gave  shelter  to  its  own  peculiar 
assemblage.  Curiosity  to  behold  a  prisoner,  destined  by  the 
unquestionable  will  of  the  prophet  to  the  great  sacrifice  which 
should  give  gratitude  to  the  JAAjmeyto  for  the  victory  which  such 
a  pledge  was  most  confidentiy  anticipated  to  secure, — led  them 
forward  in  droves ;  so  that,  when  Harrison  arrived  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  the  path  became  almost  entirely  obstructed  by  the  dense 
and  still  gathering  masses  pressing  upon  them.  The  way,  indeed, 
would  have  been  completely  impassable  but  for  the  hurrying 
torches  carried  forward  by  Uie  attending  women;  who,  waving 
them  about  recklessly  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  distributed  the 
melted  gum  in  every  direction,  and  effectually  compelled  the  more 
obtrusive  to  recede  into  less  dangerous  places. 

Thus  marshalled,  his  guards  bore  the  captive  onward  to  the 
safe-keeping  of  a  sort  of  block-house — a  cell  of  logs,  some  twelve 
feet  square,  rather  more  compaoUy  built  than  was  the  wont  of 
Indian  dwellings  usually,  and  without  any  aperture  save  the  single 
one  at  which  he  was  forced  to  enter.  Not  over  secure,  however, 
as  a  prison,  it  was  yet  made  to  answer  the  purpose,  and  what  it 
lacked  in  strength  and  security  was,  perhaps,  more  than  supplied 
in  the  presence  of  the  guard  put  upon  it.  Thrusting  their  prisoner, 
through  the  narrow  entrance,  into  a  damp  apartment,  the  earthen 
floor  of  which  was  strewn  with  pine  trash,  they  secured  the  door 
with  thongs  on  the  outside,  and  with  the  patience  of  old  warriors, 
they  threw  themselves  directiy  before  it.  Seldom  making  captives, 
unless  as  slaves,  and  the  punishments  of  their  own  people  being 
usually  of  a  smnmary  character,  will  account  for  the  want  of  skill 
among  the  Yemassees  in  the  construe  don  of  their  dungeon.    Thf 
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present  anBwered  all  their  pnrpoees,  aimplj,  periiapSi  beomie  it 
bad  answered  the  purpoees  of  their  fathers.  This  is  reason  enough, 
in  a  thousand  respects,  with  the  more  civilixed.  The  prison-house 
to  which  Harrison  was  borne,  had  been  in  enstence  a  centunr* 
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**  Wkj,  thia  !■  magie,  and  it  brrala  bis  bandar 
It  girei  bim  freedom.** 


Harrison  was  one  of  those  tnie  philosopheni  who  know  always 
how  to  keep  themselves  for  better  times.  As  he  felt  that  resistance, 
at  that  moment^  must  certainly  be  without  any  good  result,  he 
quietly  enough  suffered  himself  to  be  borne  to  prison.  He  neither 
halted  nor  hesitated,  nor  pleaded,  nor  opposed,  but  went  forward, 
ofiering  no  obstacle,  with  as  much  wholesome  good-will  and  com- 
pliance as  if  the  proceeding  were  perfectly  agreeable  to  him.  He 
endured,  with  no  little  show  of  patience,  all  the  blows  and  buffet- 
ings  so  freely  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  feminine  enemies ;  and 
if  he  did  not  altogether  smile  under  the  infliction,  he  at  least  took 
good  care  to  avoid  any  ebullition  of  anger,  which  as  it  was  there 
impotent^  must  necessarily  have  been  a  weakness,  and  would  most 
certainly  have  been  entirely  thrown  away.  Among  the  Indians, 
this  was  by  far  the  better  policy.  They  can  admire  the  courage, 
though  they  hate  the  possessor.  Looking  round  amid  the  crowd, 
Harrison  thought  he  could  perceive  many  evidences  of  this  senti- 
ment Sympathy  and  pity  he  also  made  out,  in  the  looks  of  a  few. 
One  thing  he  did  certainly  observe — a  generous  degree  of  forbear- 

ance,  as  well  of  taunt  a*  of  ^nflfafi,  nn  f>iA  part,  nf  r11  fha  KAttAr-lnAV, 

iag  among  tha  flpfty.tfltnT«.  Nor  did  he  deceive  himsell  The  in- 
solent  portion  of  the  rabble  formed  a  class  especially  for  such  pur« 
poses  as  the  present ;  and  to  them,  its  duties  were  left  exclusively. 
The  forbearance  of  the  residue  looked  to  him  like  kindness,  and 
with  the  elasticity  of  his  nature,  hope  came  with  the  idea. 

Nor  was  he  mistaken.  Many  eyes  in  that  assembly  looked  upon 
him  with  r^rd  and  commiseration.  The  firm  but  light  tread  of 
his  step — the  upraised,  unabashed,  the  abnoet  laughing  eye — the 
fimpky  into  Hvetiness  of  tiie  musdes  of  his  moath-HwnMtiiiws 
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curled  into  contempt,  and  again  closely  compressed,  as  in  defiance 
-together  with  his  fine,  manly  form,  and  even  carriage — ^were  all 
calculated  to  call  for  the  respect,  if  for  no  wanner  feeling  of  the 
spectators.  They  all  knew  the  bravery  of  the  Coosah-moray-Uy  or 
the  XDoosaw-killer — many  of  them  had  felt  his  kindness  and  liberal* 
ity,  and,  but  for  the^gassionate  nationality  of  the  Indian  character, 
the  sympathy  of  a  few  might  at '  £haf  moment  Have  worked  activeiy 

in  his  fiJ?otir,  and  wiAUieTliw  IXTlSisrf^X^aSS.^ ■ 

There  was  one  in  particular,  among  the  crowd,  who  regarded 
him  with  a  melancholy  satisflsK^tion.  It  was  Matiwan,  the  wife  of 
Sanutee.  As  the  whole  nation  had  gathered  to  the  sacred  town, 
in  which,  during  the  absence  of  the  warriors,  they  found  shelter, 
she  was  now  a  resident  of  Pocota-ligo.  One  among,  but  not  of  the 
rabble,  she  surveyed  the  prisoner  with  an  emotion  which  only  the 
heart  of  the  bereaved  mother  may  define.  *LAhi"  she  muttered 
to  herself,  in  her  own  language, — '*  ah !  even  thus  lofty^  and  hand- 
some,  and  brave — thus  with  a  big  heart,  and  a  bright  eye, — waUced 
anff "looked  the'  son  drUTaHwan  and^  the  great  cEiSi^19Bnutee^ 
when  the  young  chief  was  the  beloved  brave  of  tlie  Yemassee.  Is 
there  a  living  mother  of  the  Coo9cihrmaray'U,  beyond  the  great 
waters,  who  loves  her  son,  as  the  poor  Matiwan  loved  the  boy 
Occbnestoga  ?"  The  strange  enquiry  filled  the  thoughts  of  the 
won^ftn>  _  -^vmpathv  has  wings  as  well  as  tears,  and  her  eyes  took 
a  long  journey  in  imagination  to  that  foreign  land.  She  saw  the 
mother  of  the  captive  with  a  grief  at  heart  like  her  own ;  and  her 
own  sorrows  grew  deeper  at  the  survey.  Then  came  a  strange 
wish  to  serve  that  pale  mother — to  save  her  firom  an  anguish  such 
as  hers :  ihen  she  looked  upon  the  captive,  and  her  memory  grew 
active ;  she  knew  him — she  had  seen  him  before  in  the  great  town 
of  the  pale-faces — he  appeared  a  chief  among  them,  and  so  had 
been  called  by  her  father,  the  old  Warrior  Etiwee,  who,  always  an 
exoelleDt  friend  to  the  English,  had  taken  her,  with  the  boy  Occo- 
nestogar— on  a  visit  to  Charleston.  She  bad  there  seen  Harris 
son,  but  under  another  name.  He  had  been  kind  to  her  father — 
had  made  him  many  presents,  and  the  beautiful  litde  cross  of  red 
coral,  which,  without  knowing  anything  of  its  symbolical  aasocia- 
tioBSy  abe  had  continued  to  wear  in  her  bosom,  had  been  the  gift 
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of  bim  who  wad  iu>#  the  prisoner  to  her  people.  She  knew  him 
through  his  disguise — her  father  would  have  known — ^would  hare 
flared  him,  had  he  been  liTing.  She  had  heard  his  doom  de- 
nounced to  take  place  on  the  return  of  the  war-party ;  she  gazed 
upon  the  manly  form,  the  noble  features,  the  free,  fearless  carriage 
~-flhe  thought  of  Occonestoga—of  the  pale  mother  of  the  English- 
man—of her  own  bereavement — and  of  a  thousand  other  things 
belonging  naturally  to  the  same  topics.  The  more  she  thought,  the 
more  hef  heart  grew  softened  within  her — ^the  more  aroused  her 
brain — ^the  more  restless  and  unrestrainable  her  spirit 

She  turned  away  from  the  crowd  as  the  prisoner  was  hurried 
into  the  dungeon.  She  turned  away  in  anguish  of  heart,  and  a 
strange  commotion  of  thought.  She  sought  the  shelter  of  the 
neighbouring  wood,  and  rambled  unconsciously,  as  it  were,  among 
the  old  forests.  But  she  had  no  peace — she  was  pursued  by  the 
thought  which  assailed  her  from  die  first.  The  image  of  Occones- 
toga  haunted  her  footsteps,  and  she  turned  only  to  see  his  bloody 
form  and  gashed  head  for  ever  at  her  elbow.  He  looked  appeal- 
ingly^  to  her,  and  she  then  thought  of  the  English  mother  over 
the  waters.  He  pointed  in  the  direction  of  Pocota-ligo,  and  she 
then  saw  the  prisoner,  Harrison.  She  saw  him  in  the  dung^n, 
she  saw  him  on  the  tumulus — ^the  flames  were  gatiiering  around 
him — a  hundred  torturing  arrows  were  stuck  in  his  person,  and 
she  beheld  the  descending  hatchet,  bringing  him  the  ci3wp  de  grace. 
These  images  were  full  of  terror,  and  their  contemplation  still  more 
phrenzied  her  intellect.  She  grew  strong  and  fearless  with  the 
desperation  which  they  brought,  and  ru^ng  through  the  forest, 
she  once  more  made  her  way  into  the  heart  of  Pocota-ligo. 

The  scene  was  changed.  The  torches  were  either  burnt  out  or 
decaying,  and  scattered  over  the  ground.  The  noise  was  over — 
the  crowd  dispersed  and  gone.  Silence  and  sleep  had  resumed 
their  ancient  empire.  She  trod,  alone,  along  the  great  thorough- 
fare of  the  town.  A  single  dog  ran  at  her  heels,  baying  at  in- 
tervals ;  but  him  she  hushed  with  a  word  of  unconscious  soothing, 
•^ignorant  when  she  uttered  it.  There  were  burning  feelings  in 
her  bosom,  at  variance  with  reason — at  variance  with  the  limited 
dn^  which  she  owed  to  society — at  variance  with  her  own  safety. 
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But  what  ai  these  ?  There  is  a  holy  in«ti«ct  that  helps  ufl|  flonie- 
timesy  in  the  &oe  of  our  common  standards  Humaaity  ia  eailier 
in  its  origin,  and  holier  in  its  chums  than  society.  She  felt  the 
one,  and  forgot  to  obey  the  other. 

She  went  forward,  and  the  prison-house  of  the  Englialuoan 
under  the  shelter  of  a  venerable  oak — the  growth  of  soteral  silent 
centuries — rose  dimly  before  her.  Securely  listened  with  stout 
thongs  on  the  outaide,  the  do<»r  was  still  £uiher  guarded  by  a 
C4>uple  of  warriors  lying  upon  the  grass  before  it»  One  of  Uiem 
seemed  to  sleep  soundly,  but  the  other  was  wakeful.  He  lay  at 
full  length,  however,  his  head  upraised,  and  resting  upon  one  of 
his  palms — ^his  elbow  lifting  it  from  the  ground*  The  other  hand 
grasped  the  hatchet,  which  he  employed  occasionally  in  chopping 
the  earth  just  before  him»  He  was  musing  rather  than  meditative, 
and  the  action  of  his  hand  and  hatchet,  capricious  and  fitful,  indi- 
cated a  want  of  concentration  in  Ids  thought  This  was  in  her 
&vour.  Still,  there  was  no  possibility  of  present  approach  unper- 
ceived ;  and  to  succeed  in  a  determination  only  half-formed  in  her 
bosom,  andf  in  fiict,.  undesigned  in  her  head,  the  gentle  but  fearless 
woman  had  recourse  to  some  of  those  highly  ingenious  arts,  so 
well  known  to  the  savage,  and  which  he  borrows  in  most  part  from 
the  nature  around  him.  Receding,  therefore,  to  a  little  distance, 
she  carefully  sheltered  herself  in  a  small  clustering  clump  of  bnsh 
and  brush,  at  a  convenient  distance  for  her  purpose,  and  proceeded 
more  definitely  to  the  adjustment  of  her  design. 

Meanwhile,  the  yet  wi^eful  warrior  looked  round  upon  his  com- 
rade, who  lay  in  a  deep  slumber  between  himself  and  the  dungeon 
entrance.  Fatigue  and  previous  watchfulness  had  done  their  work 
with  the  veteran.  The  watcher  himself  began  to  feel  these  in- 
fluences stealing  upon  him,  though  not  in  the  same  degiee, 
perhaps,  and  with  less  rapidity.  But,  as  he  looked  around,  and 
witnessed  the  general  silence,  his  ear  detecting  with  difficulty  the 
drowsy  motion  of  the  zephyr  among  the  thick  branches  over 
J  head — as  if  that  slept  also — ^his  own  drowsiuess  crept  more  and 
more  upon  his  senses.  Nature  is  thronged  with  sympathies,  and 
the  nndiseased  sense  finds  its  kindred  at  all  homa  and  in  evHj 
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SoddeDly,  as  he  mused,  a  faint  chirp,  that  of  a  single  cricket, 
elled  upon  his  ear  from  the  neighbouring  grove.     He  answered 
it,  for  great  were  his  imitative  Acuities.     He  answered  it,  and  from 
an  occasional  note,  it  broke  out  into  a  regular  succession  of  chirp- 
ings, sweetly  timed,  and  breaking  the  general  silence  of  the  night 
with  an  effect  utterly '  mdescribable,  except  to  watchers  blessed 
with  a  quick  imagination.    To  thef^:,  oiiil  musing  and  won  by  the 
interruption,  he  sent  back  a  similar  response;  and- his  attention 
was  suspended,  as  if  for  some  return.    But  the  chnrpihg  died  away 
in  a  click  scarcely  perceptible.     It  was  succeeded,  after  a  brief 
interval,  by.  the  faint  note  of  a  mock-bird — a  sudden  note,  as  if 
the  minstrel,  starting  from  sleep,  had  sent  it  forth  unconsciously, 
or,  in  a  dream,  had  thus  given  utterance  to  some  sleepless  emotion. 
It  was  flofi  and  gentle  as  the  breathings  of  a  flower.    Again  came 
the  chirping  of  the  cricket — a  broken  strain — capricious  in  time, 
and  BOW  seeming  near  at  hand,  now  remote  and  flying.    Then 
rose  the  whizzing  hum,  as  of  a  tribe  of  bees  suddenly  issuing 
from  the  hollow  of  some  neighbouring  tree ;  and  then,  the  clear, 
distinct  tap  of  the  woodpecker — once,  twice,  and  thrice.     Silence, 
then, — and  the  burden  of  the  cricket  was  resumed,  at  the  moment 
when  a  lazy  stir  of  the  breeze  in  the  branches  above  the  half- 
drowsy  warrior  seemed  to  solicit  the  torpor  from  which  it  occa- 
sionally started.    Gradually,  the  successive  sounds,  so  natural  to 
the  sitnation,  and  so  grateful  and  congenial  to  the  ear  of  the 
hunter,  hummed  his  senses  into  slumber.     For  a  moment,  his 
eyes  were  half  re-opened,  and  he  looked  round  vacantly  upon  the 
woods,  and  upon  Uie  dying  flame  of  the  scattered  torches,  a^d 
then  mpon  his  fast-sleeping  comrade.    The  prospect  gave  additional 
stimulus  to  the  dreamy  nature  of  the  influences  growing  about 
and  gathering  upon  him.    Finally,  the  trees  danced  away  from 
before  bis  vision — the  clouds  came  down  close  to  his  fisce ;  and, 
gontly  acoommodating  his  arm  to  the  support  of  his  dizzy  and 
unking  head,  he  gradually  and  unconsciously  sank  beside  his 
aonpaiuoiii  and,  in  a  few  momenta^  enjoyed  a  slumber  as  obliviooa 
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'**Tb  fra«dini  tlMt  die  brine*  Mm,  bnl  tk«  pMt 
b  iMguersd  h»  miut  'ac^M  through.    FoMMn  wateh« 
RMdy  to  •tiik*  tha  hopelMt  fuf  itiT*." 

With  the  repose  to  slumber  of  the  warrior — the  cricket  and  the 
bee,  the  mock-bird  aod  the  woodpecker,  all  at  once  grew  silent. 
A  few  moments  only  had  elapsed,  when,  cautious  in  approachy 
they  made  their  simultaneous  appearance  from  the  bush  in  the 
person  of  Matiwan.    It  was  her  skill  that  had  charmed  the  spirit 
of  the  watcher  into  sleep,  by  the  employment  of  associations  so 
admirably  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  scene.     With  that  ingenuity 
which  is  an  instinct  with  the  Indians,  she  had  imitated,  one  aftet 
another,  the  various  agents,  whose  notes,  duly  timed,  had  first 
won,  then  soothed,  and  then  relaxed  and  quieted  the  senses  of 
the  prison-keeper.    She  had  rightly  judged  in  the  employment  <^ 
her  several  arts.    The  gradual  beatitude  of  mind  and  lassitude  <^ 
body,  brought  about  with  inevitable  certainty,  when  once  we  have 
lulled  the  guardian  senses  of  the  animal,  must  always  precede 
iheir  complete  unconsciousness ;  and  the  art  of  the  Indian,  in  this 
way,  is  often  employed,  in  cases  of  mental  excitation  and  disease, 
iridi  a  like  object    The  knowledge  of  the  power  of  soothing, 
sweet  sounds  over  the  wandering  mind,  possessed,  as  the  Hebrew 
strongly  phrased  it,  of  devils,  was  not  confined  to  that  people,  nor 
o  the  melodious  ministerings  of  their  David.    The  Indian  claims 
or  it  a  still  greater  influence,  when,  with  a  single  note,  he  bids 
ihe  serpent  uncoil  from  his  purpose,  and  wind  unharmingiy  away 
horn  the  bosom  of  his  victim. 

She  emerged  from  her  place  of  concealment  with  a  oatttaon 
which  marked  something  more  of  settled  purpose  than  she  had 
yet  exhibited.  She  approached  in  tbe  dim,  flickering  light,  cast 
from  the  decaying  tordies  which  lay  scattered  without  order  alonif 
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tbe  gronnd     A  few  paces  only  divided  her  from  the  watchers, 
ind  ahe  continued  to  approach,  when  one  of  them  turned  with  a 
dogreo  of  restlessness  which  led  her  to  apprehend  that  he  had 
•wakened.    She  sank  back  like  a  shadow,  as  fleet  and  silently, 
onoe  more  into  the  cover  of  the  brush.    But  he  still  slept.    She 
again  approached — and  the  last  flare  of  the  torch  burning  most 
bristly  before,  quivered,  sent  up  a  little  gust  of  flame,  and  then 
went  out,  leaving  her  only  the  star  light  for  her  further  guidance. 
This  Hght  was  imperfect,  as  the  place  of  imprisonment  Lay  under 
a  thickly  branching  tree,  and  her  progress  was  therefore  more 
difSeolt.    But,  with  added  difficulty,  to  the  strong  mood,  comes 
added  determination.    To  this  determination  the  mind  of  Matiwan 
broii^ht  increased  caution;  and  treading  with  the  lightness  of 
acme  mebncholy  ghost,  groping  at  midnight  among  old  and 
deserted  chambers  of  the  heart,  the  Indian  woman  stepped  on- 
ward to  her  purpose,  over  a  spot  as  silent,  if  not  so  desolate. 
Carefally  placing  her  feet  so  as  to  avoid  the  limbs  of  the  sleeping 
guard — who  lay  side  by  side  and  directly  across  the  door- way — a 
design  only  executed  with  great  difficulty,  she  at  length  reached 
the  do<Mr ;  and  drawing  from  her  side  a  knife,  she  separated  the 
thick  thongs  of  skin  which  had  otherwise  well  secured  it.    In 
another  moment  she  was  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  captive. 

He  lay  at  length,  though  not  asleep,  upon  the  damp  floor  of  the 
dungeon.  Full  of  melancholy  thought,  and  almost  prostrate  with 
despair,  his  mind  and  imagination  continued  to  depict  before  his 
eyes  the  thousand  forms  of  horror  to  which  savage  cruelty  was 
probably,  at  that  very  moment,  subjecting  the  form  most  dear  to 
bis  affection 8,  and  the  people  at  large,  for  whose  lives  he  would 
freely  have  given  up  his  own.  He  saw  the  flames  of  their  desola- 
tion— he  heard  the  cries  of  their  despair.  Their  blood  gushed 
along  before  his  eyes,  in  streams  that  spoke  to  him  appealingly,  at 
least  for  vengeance.  How  many  veins,  the  dearest  in  his  worship, 
had  been  drained  perchance  to  give  volume  to  their  currents.  The 
thought  was  horrible,  the  picture  too  trying  and  too  terrible  for 
the  eentemplation  of  a  spirit,  which,  fearless  and  firm,  was  yet 
gentle  and  affectionate.    He  covered  his  eyes  with  his  extended 
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Dalms,  as  1/  to  shut  from  liis  physical  what  was  peroeptiUe  only  to 
bis  mental  vision. 

A  gust  aroused  him.  The  person  of  Matiwan  was  before  him,  a 
dim  outline,  undistinguishablo  in  feature  by  his  darkened  and 
disordered  sight.  Her  voice,  like  a  murmuring  water  •lapsing 
away  among  the  rushes,  fell  soothingly  upon  his  senses.  Herself 
half  dreaming — ^for  her  proceeding  had  been  a  matter  rather  of 
impulse  than  premeditation — ^the  single  word,  so  gently  yet  sc 
clearly  articulated,  with  which  she  broke  in  upon  the  melancholy 
musings  of  the  captive,  and  first  announced  her  presenoe,  proved 
sufficiently  the  characteristic  direction  of  her  own  maternal  spirit 

**  Occonestoga  ?" 

'*  Who  speaks  T'  was  the  reply  of  Harrison,  stairtmg  to  his  fest^ 
and  assuming  an  attitude  of  defiance  and  readiness,  not  less  than 
doubt ;  for  he  had  now  no  thought  but  that  of  fight,  in  ooQ&exion 
with  the  Yemasseea.     "Who  speaks?** 

"  Ah  P'  and  in  the  exclamation  we  see  the  restored  oonecioua^ 
Dess  which  taught  her  that  not  Occonestoga,  but  the  son  of 
another  mother,  stood  before  her. 

"Ah!  the  Coosah-moray-te  shall  go,"  she  said,  in  brokeB 
English. 

"  Who — what  is  this  ?**  responded  the  captive,  as  he  felt  rather 
than  understood  the  kindness  of  the  tones  that  met  his  ear ;  and 
he  now  more  closely  approached  the  speaker. 

"  Hush,** — she  placed  her  hand  upon  his  wrist,  and  looked  to 
the  door  with  an  air  of  anxiety — ^then  whisperingly,  urged  him  to 
caution. 

"  Big  warriors — ^tomahawks — ^they  may  lie  in  the  grass  for  the 
English." 

"  And  who  art  thou — ^woman  ?  Is  it  freedom — ^life  t  Out  the 
cords,  quick,  quick — ^let  me  feel  my  liberty."  And  as  she  busied 
herself  in  cutting  the  sinews  that  tightly  secured  his  wrists,  he 
scarcely  forbore  his  show  of  impatience. 

"  I  am  free — ^I  am  free.  I  thank  thee,  God — great,  good  bur 
ther,  this  is  tty  Providence!  I  thank — ^I  praise  thee!  Ami 
thou — ^who  art  thou,  my  preserver — ^but  wherefore  aakf    Thot 
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'B  »  Matiwan  T  she  said  humbly. 

**  The  wife  of  Sanutee — ^how  shall  I  thank — how  reward  thee. 
Ibtiwan  P 

^  Matiwan  is  the  woman  of  the  great  chief,  Sanutee — ehe  makes 
tn6  the  English,  that  has  a  look  and  a  tongue  like  the  boy  Oc- 
coneatoga.^ 

**  And  where  is  he,  Matiwan — ^where  is  the  young  warrior  f  I 
came  to  see  after  him,  and  it  is  this  which  has  brought  me  into 
my  present  difficulty .** 

^  Take  the  knife,  English — take  the  knife.  Look !  the  blood  is 
on  the  hand  of  Matiwao.    It  is  the  blood  of  the  boy." 

"  Woman,  thou  hast  not  slain  him — ^thou  hast  not  slain  the  child 
of  thy  boemn !" 

*^  Matiwan  saved  the  boy,"  she  said  proudly. 

•*  Then  he  lives." 

**  In  ihe  blessed  valley  with  the  Manneyto.  He  will  build  a 
great  lodge  for  Matiwan." 

<*  Qive  me  the  knife." 

He  took  it  hurriedly  from  her  grasp,  supposing  her  delirious, 
and  failing  utterly  to  comprehend  the  seeming  contradiction  in  her 
language.  She  handed  it  to'  him  with  a  shiver  as  she  gave  it  up ; 
then,  telling  him  to  fellow,  and  at  the  same  time  pressing  her  hand 
upon  his  arm  by  way  of  caution,  she  led  the  way  to  the  entrance, 
which  she  had  carefolly  closed  after  her  on  first  entering.  With 
as  much,  if  not  more  caution  than  before,  slowly  unclosing  it,  she 
showed  him,  in  the  dim  light  of  the  stars,  the  extended  forms  of 
the  two  keepers.  They  still  slept,  but  not  soundly ;  and  in  the 
momentary  glance  which  she  required  the  captive  to  take,  with 
all  Indian  deliberateness,  she  seemed  desirous  of  familiarising  his 
glanoe  with  the  condition  of  the  scene,  and  with  all  those  difficul- 
ties in  the  aspect  of  surrounding  objects  with  vdach,  he  was  pro- 
bably destined  to  contend.  With  the  strong  excitement  of  renewed 
hope,  coupled  with  his  consciousness  of  freedom,  Harrison  would 
have  leaped  forward  ;  but  she  restrained  him,  and  just  at  that  mo- 
ment, a  sudden,  restless  movement  of  one  of  the  sleepers  warned 
them  to  be  heedful.  Quick  as  thought,  in  that  motion,  Matiwap 
lank  back  into  the  shadow  of  the  dungeon,  closing  the  door  wHb 
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the  same  impulse.  PausiDg,  for  a  few  moments,  unti  -iie  renewed 
and  deep  breathings  from  without  reassured  her,  she  then  again 
led  the  way ;  but,  as  she  half  opened  the  door,  turning  quietly, 
sha  8iud  in  a  whisper  t  o  the  impatient  Harrison : 

*^  The  chief  of  the  English — ^the  pale  mothei  loves  him  over  the 
water?" 

^Ghe  does,  Matiwan — she  loves  him  very  much." 
^  And  the  chief — ^he  keepe  her  here — "  pointing  to  her  heart 
"  Always — deeply.    I  love  her  too,  very  much,  my  mother  P 
^  It  is  good.    The  chief  will  go  on  the  waters — he  will  go  to 
the  mother  that  loves  him.    She  will  sing  like  a  green  bird  for 
him,  when  the  young  corn  comes  out  of  the  ground*    So  Matiwan 
sings  for  Occonestoga.    Gfo,  English — but  look  I — for  the  arrow 
of  the  Yemassee  runs  along  the  path." 

He  pressed  her  hand  warmly,  but  his  lips  refused  all  other  ac- 
knowledgment.   A  deep  sigh  attested  her  own  share  of  feeling  in 
those  references  wh^ch  she  had  made  to  the  son  in  connexion  with 
^         the  mother.    Then,  once  more  unclosing  the  entrance,  she  stepped 
fearlessly  and  successfully  over  the  two  sleeping  sentinels. 

He  followed  her,  but  with  less  good  fortune.    Whether  it  was 

^  that  he  saw  indistinctly  in  that  unaccustomed  light,  and  brushed 

one  of  the  men  with  his  foot,  or  whether  the  latter  had  been  rest- 

^         less  before,  and  only  in  an  imperfect  slumber  just  then  broken, 

may  not  now  be  said;    but  at  that  inauspicious  moment  he 

^  '^    awakened.     With  waking  comes  instant  consoiousnys  to  the 

^iSiJP^feS  differs  in  this  particul^^  widely  from  the  ncpo.    He 
knew  his  prisoner  at  a  glance,  and  griippled  him,  as  he  lay,  by  the 
leg.    Harrison,  with  an  instinct  quite  as  ready,  dashed  his  unob- 
structed heel  into  the  face  of  the  warrior,  and  though  released, 
would  have  followed  up  his  blow  by  a  stroke  from  his  uplifted  and 
L^O  hared  knife ;  but  his  arm  was  held  back  by  Matiwan.  Her  instinct 
^.^       was  gentler  and  wiser.    In  broken  English,  she  bade  him  fly  for 
\  his  li&.    His  own  isense  taught  him  in  an  instant  the  propriety  of 

this  course,  and  before  the  aroused  Indian  could  recover  from  the 
blow  of  his  heel,  and  while  he  strove  to  waken  his  comrade,  the 
Englishman  bounded  down,  with  a  desperate  speed,  along  the  great 
thorougb&re  leading  to  the  river.    The  warriors  were  soon  at  hk 
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lieds,  Imt  the  generous  mood  of  Matiwan  did  not  rest  witli  what 
she  had  already  done.  She  threw  herself  in  their  waj,  and  thus 
gained  him  some  little  additional  time.  But  thej  soon  put  her 
aside,  and  their  quick  tread  in  the  pathway  taken  by  the  fugitiye 
warned  him  to  the  exercise  of  all  his  efforts.  At  the  same  time  he 
coolly  calculated  his  course  and  its  chances.  As  he  thought  thus 
he  clutched  the  knife  given  him  by  Matiwan,  with  an  emotion  of 
confidence  which  the  warrior  must  always  feel,  having  his  limbs, 
and  grasping  a  weapon  with  which  his  hand  has  been  familiar. 

^  At  least,"  thought  he,  fiercely, — *^  they  must  battle  for  the  life 
they  taki^.    They  gain  no  easy  prey.'' 

Thus  did  he  console  himself  in  his  flight  with  his  pursuers  hard 
behind  him.  In  his  confidence  he  gained  new  strength ;  and  thus  u  w 
the  well-exercised  mind  gives  strength  to  the  body  which  it  informs.  \  ^ 
Harrison  was  swift  of  foot,  also, — ^few  of  the  whites  were  better 
practised  or  more  admirably  formed  for  the  events  and  necessities 
of  forest  life.  But  the  Indian  has  a  constant  exercise  which  makes 
him  a  prodigy  in  Uie  use  of  his  legs.  In  a  journey  of  day  after* 
day,  he  can  easily  outwind  any  horse.  Harrison  knew  this, — but 
then  he  thought  of  his  knife.  They  gained  upon  him,  and,  as  he 
clutched  the  weapon  firmly  in  his  grasp,  his  teeth  grew  tightly  fixed, 
and  he  began  to  feel  the  rapturous  delirium  which  makes  the  desire 
for  the  strife.  Still,  the  river  was  not  far  of^  and  though  galled 
at  the  necessity  of  flight,  he  yet  felt  what  was  due  to  his  people, 
at  that  very  moment,  most  probably,  under  the  stroke  of  their 
savage  butchery.  He  had  no  time  for  individual  conflict,  in  which 
nothing  might  be  done  for  them.  The  fresh  breeze  now  swelled 
up  from  the  river,  and  re-encouraged  him. 

**  Could  I  gain  that,"  he  muttered  to  himself, — *^  could  I  gain 
f  hat,  I  were  safe.     Of  God's  surety,  I  may." 

A  look  over  his  shoulder,  and  a  new  start  They  were  bdiind 
him,  but  not  so  close  as  he  had  thought  Coolly  enough  he 
bounded  on,  thinking  aloud  :-^ 

**  They  cannot  touch,  but  they  may  shoot.  Well — if  they  do, 
they  must  stop,  and  a  few  seconds  more  will  give  me  a  cover  in 
the  waters.  Let  them  shoot — let  Ihem  shoot  Hie  arrow  is  better 
than  the  stake."    Thus  muttering  to  himself,  but  in  tones  almost 
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audiUe  to  his  enemiea,  he  kept  his  way  with  a  heart  something 
lighter  from  his  momentarj  effort  at  philosophy.  Ba  did  not  per- 
ceive that  his  pursuers  had  with  them  no  weapon  but  the  toma- 
hawk, or  his  consolations  might  have  been  more  satisfactory. 

In  another  moment  he  was  upon  the  banks  of  the  river ;  and 
there,  propitiously  enough,  a  few  paces  from  the  shore,  lay  a  canoe 
tied  to  a  pole  that  stood  upright  in  the  stream.  He  blessed  his 
stars  as  he  beheld  it,  and  pausing  not  to  doubt  whether  a  paddle 
lay  in  its  bottom  or  not,  he  plunged  incontinently  f<Mrward,  wading 
almost  to  his  middle  before  he  reached  it  He  was  soon  snug 
enough  in  its  bottom,  and  had  succeeded  in  cutting  the  thong  with 
his  knife  when  the  Indians  appeared  upon  the  bank.  Dreading 
their  arrows,  for  the  broad  glare  of  the  now  rising  moon  gave 
Uiem  sufficient  light  for  their  use  had  they  been  jM-ovided  with 
them,  he  stretched  himself  at  length  along  the  bott<Hii  of  the  boat, 
and  left  it  to  the  current,  which  set  stroi^ly  downward.  But  a 
sudden  plunge  into  the  water  of  one  and  then  the  other  of  his  pur- 
suers, left  him  without  the  hope  of  getting  off  so  easily.  The 
danger  came  in  a  new  shape,  and  he  properly  rose  to  ineet  it. 
Placing  himself  in  a  position  which  would  enable  him  to  turn 
readily  upon  any  point  which  they  might  assail,  he  prepared  for 
the  encounter.  One  of  the  warriors  was  close  upon  him — swim- 
ming lustily,  and  carrying  his  tomahawk  grasped  by  the  handle  in 
his  teeth.  The  other  came  at  a  Uttle  distance,  and  promised  soon 
to  be  up  with  him.  The  first  pursuer  at  length  struck  the  canoe, 
raised  himself  sufficiently  on  the  water  for  that  purpose,  and  his 
left  hand  grasped  one  of  the  sides,  while  the  ri^t  prepared  to  take 
the  hatchet  from  his  jaws.  But  with  the  seizure  of  the  boat  by 
his  foe  came  the  stroke  of  Harrison.  His  knife  drove  half  through 
the  hand  of  the  Indian,  who  released  his  grasp  with  a  howl  that 
made  hia  companion  hesitate.  Just  at  that  instant  a  third  plunge 
into  the  water,  as  of  some  prodigious  body,  called  for  the  attention 
of  all  parties  anew.  The  pursuers  now  became  the  fugitives,  as 
their  quick  senses  perceived  a  new  and  dangerous  enemy  in  the 
black  mass  surging  towards  them,  with  a  power  and  rapidity  which 
taught  them  the  nece^ity  of  instant  flight,  and  with  no  hidf  effort 
They  well  knew  the  fierce  appetite  and  the  trenienduus  jaws  of  the 
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BfttiYe  aLligator,  the  American  crocodile, — one  of  the  largest  of 
wluch  now  came  looming  towards  them.    Self-preservation  was 
the  word.    The  captive  was  forgotten  altogether  in  their  own  dan- 
ger ;  and  swimming  with  all  their  strength,  and  with  all  their  skill, 
in  a  signg  manner,  so  as  to  compel  their  unwieldy  pursuer  to 
make  frequent  and  sudden  turns  in  the  chase,  occasionally  pausing 
to  aplaah  the  water  with  as  much  noise  as  possible — a  practice 
known  to  discourage  his  approach  when  not  over-hungry — they 
oontrived  to  baffle  his  pursuit,  and  half  exhausted,  the  two  warriors 
reached  and  clambered  up  the  banks,  just  as  their  ferocious  pur- 
suer, dose  ttpon  their  heels,  had  opened  his  tremendous  jawa»  with 
an  awfiil  compass,  ready  to  engulf  them.    They  were  safe  though 
actftally  pursued  even  up  the  banks  by  the  voracious  and  possibly 
kallHrtarved  m<Nister.    Their  late  captive,  the  fugitive,  was  now 
safe  also.    F^dling  as  well  as  he  could  with  a  broken  flap-oar 
lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  he  shaped  his  eouise  to  strike  at 
a  point  as  far  down  the  river  as  possible,  without  nearing  the 
pirate  craft  of  Chorley.    In  an  hour,  which  seemed  to  htm  an  age, 
he  leached  the  opposite  shore,  a  few  miles  from  the  Block  House, 
not  very  much  fittigued,  and  in  perfect  safely. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII 

*  *Tii  an  naruly  moodf  tliat  will  not  Hear, 
In  itMon's  tpita,  the  hemUt  wetd  of  trathr- 
Bnoh  mood  will  have  its  paniahaieat,  and  tiaa 
la  never  slow  tit  bring  it.    It  wUl  oome." 

Lbt  xxb  flomQwhat  retraoe  our  steps,  and  go  baok  to  the  iimey 
when,  made  a  prisoner  in  the  camp  of  the  Yemaaaees,  Hanaaon 
was  borne  away  to  Pocota-ligo,  a  destined  victim  lor  the  sacrifice 
to  their  god  of  victory.    Having  left  him,  as  they  ihou^t,  secure, 
the  war-party,  consisting,  as  already  described,  of  detachments  from 
a  nmnber  of  independent,  though  neighbonring  nations,  proceeded 
to  scatter  themselves  over  the  conntry.    In  small  bodies,  they  ran 
from  d^TBlling  to  dwelling  with  the  utmost  rapidity — ^in  this  man- 
ner, by  simultaneous  attacks,  everywhere  preventing  anything  like 
union  or  organization  among  the  borderers.    One  or  twoc  larger 
parlies  were  d€§igned  for  higher  enterprises,  and  without  permit- 
ting themselves  to  be  drawn  aside  to  these  smaller  matters,  pursued 
their  object  with  Indian  inflexibility.    These  had  for  their  object 
the  surprise  of  the  towns  and  villages ;   and  so  great  had  been 
their  preparations,  so  well  conducted  their  whole  plan  of  warfare, 
that  six  thousand  warriors  had  been  th3ia.jgot.tpjpether,  and,  bum- 
ing  and  slaying,  they  had  made  their  way,  in  the  progress  of  this 
insurrection,  to  the  very  gates  of  Charleston — ^the  chief^  indeed  the 
only  town,  of  any  size  or  strength,  in  the  colony.    Bat  this  belongs 
not  to  the  narrative  immediately  before  us. 

Two  parties  of  some  force  took  the  direction  given  to  our  story, 
and  making  their  way  along  the  river  Pocota-ligo,  diverging  for 
a  few  miles  on  the  English  side,  had,  in  this  manner,  assailed 
every  dwelling  and  settlement  in  their  way  to  the  Block  House. 
One  of  these  parties  was  commanded  by  Chorley,  who,  in  addition 
to  his  seamen,  was  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  twenty  Indians. 
Equally  savage  with  the  party  which  he  commanded,  the  path  of  thii> 
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mflBan  was  trMed  in  b1ood«    He  <^ered  no  obstacle  to  the  san- 
gidiuury  indulgence,  on  the  part  of  the  Red  men,  of  their  habitual 
fury  in  war;  but  rather  stimulated  their  ferocity  by  the  indulgence 
of  bis  own.    Unaccustomed,  however,  to  a  march  through  the 
forestSi  the  progress  of  the  seamen  was  not  bo  rapid  as  that  of  the 
other  party  despatched  on  the  same  route;  and'  m&njrof  the 
dwellings,  therefore,  had  been  surprised  and  sacked  some  time 
before  the  sailor  commander  could  make  his  appearance.    The 
Indian  leader  who  went  before  him  was  Ishiagaska,  one  of  the 
most  renowned  warriors  of  the  nation.    He,  indeed,  was  one  of 
those  who,  making  a  journey  to  St.  Augustine,  had  first  been 
seduced  by  the  persuasions  of  the  Spanish  governor  of  that  station 
— ^a  station  denounced  by  the  early  Carolinians,  from  the  perpetual 
forays  upon  their  borders,  by  land  and  sea,  issuing  from  that 
quarter — ^as  another  Sallee.    He  had  sworn  fidelity  to  the  King 
of  Spain  while  there,  and  from  that  point  had  been  persuaded  to 
visit  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  the  Creek,  Apalachian,  Euchee, 
and  Cherokee  Indians,  with  the  war-belt,  and  a  proposition  of  a 
common  leag^ue  against  the  English  settlements — a  proposition 
greedily  accepted,  when   coming  with  innumerable  presents  of 
hatchets,  knives,    nails,    and  gaudy  dresses,  furnished  by   the 
Spaniards,  who  well  kn6w  how  to  tempt  and  work  upon  the  appe- 
tites and  imagination  of  the  savages.    Laden  with  similar  presents, 
the  chief  had  returned  home,  and  with  successful  industry  had 
ttucceeded,  as  we  have  seen,  aided  by  Sanutee,  in  bringing  many 
of  bis  people  to  a  similar  way  of  thinking  with  himself.    The 
frequent  aggressions  of  the  whites,  the  cheats  practised  by  some 
of  tbeir  traders,  and  -otheu  circumstances,  had  strongly  co-operated 
to  the  desired  end ;  and  with  his  desire  satisfied,  Ishiagaska  now 
beaded  one  of  the  parties  destined  to  carry  the  war  to  Port  Royal 
Island,  sweeping  the  track  of  the  Pocota-ligo  settiements  in  his 
progress,  and  at  length  uniting  with  the  main  party  of  Sanutee 
before  Charleston. 

He  was  not  slow  in  the  performance  of  his  mission ;  but  for- 
tunately for  the  English,  warned  by  the  counsels  of  Harrison,  the 
greater  number  in^TlftlB  "TreoTncC  Lad  taken  tlmellL  shelter  in  the 
Block  House,  and  left  tut  their  emp' v  dwellings  to  the  fury  of 
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thm  invaders.  Still,  there  were  many  not  so  fortunate;  and, 
plying  their  way  from  house  to  house  in  their  progress,  with  all 
the  stealthy  sileace  of  the  cat»  the  Indians  drove  their  tomahawks 
into  many  of  the  defenceless  cotters  who  came  imprudently  to  the 
door  in  recognition  of  the  conciliatory  demand  which  they  made 
for  admission.  Once  in  possession,  their  aim  was  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  and  one  bed  of  death  not  unfrequentiy  comprised  the 
forms  of  an  entire  family — ^husband,  wife,  and  children.  Sometimes 
they  fired  the  dwelling  into  which  caution  denied  them  entrance, 
and  as  the  inmates  fled  from  the  flames,  stood  in  watch  and  shot 
them  down  with  their  arrows.  In  this  way,  sparing  none,  whether 
young  or  old,  male  or  female,  the  band  led  on  by  Ishiagaska  ap- 
peared at  length  before  the  dwelling  of  the  pastor,  Matthews.  Rely- 
ing upon  his  reputation  with  the  Indians,  and  indeed  unapprehen- 
sive of  any  commotion,  for  he  knew  nothing  of  their  arts  of 
deception,  we  have  seen  him  steadily  sceptical,  and  almost  rudely 
indifferent  to  the  advice  of  Harrison.  Regarding  the  cavalier  in 
a  light  somewhat  equivocal,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
source  of  the  counsel  was  indeed  the  chief  obstacle  with  him  in 
the  way  of  its  adoption.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  stubbornly  held  out 
in  his  determination  to  abide  where  he  was,  though  somewhat  stag- 
^red  in  his  confidence,  when  in  their  flight  from  their  own  more 
exposed  situation  to  the  shelter  of  the  Block  House,  under  Har- 
rison^s  counsel,  the  old  dame  Grayson,  with  her  elder  son,  stopped 
at  his  dwelling.  He  assisted  the  ancient  lady  to  alight  from  her 
horse,  and  helped  her  into  the  bouse  for  refreshments,  while  her 
son  busied  himself  with  the  animal. 

**  Why,  what's  the  matter,  dame  ?  What  brings  you  fprth  at 
this  late  season  f  To  my  mind,  at  your  time  of  life,  the  bed  would 
be  the  best  place,  certainly,**  was  the  address  of  the  pastor  as  he 
handed  her  some  refreshment. 

**0h,  sure,  parson,  and  it's  a  hard  thing  for  such  as  me  to  be 
riding  about  the  country  on  horseback  at  any  time,  much  less  at 
night— though  to  be  sure  Watty  kept  close  to  the  bridle  of  the 
«tfeature,  which  you  see  is  a  fine  one,  and  goes  like  a  cradle." 

"Well,  but  what  brings  you  out? — ^you  have  not  told  me  that, 
yet    Something  of  great  moment,  doubtless.** 
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^'What,  yon  haven't  heard!  Haan't  the  captain  told  yonf 
Well,  that's  strange  I  I  thought  you'd  be  one  of  the  firet  to  hear 
it  all, — seeing  that  all  say  he  thinks  of  nobody  half  so  much  as  of 
your  young  lady  there.  Ah !  my  dear — well,  you  needn't  blush 
now,  nor  look  down,  for  he's  a  'main  fine  gentleman,  and  you 
oouldnH  find  a  better  in  a  long  day's  journey." 

Tlie  pastor  looked  grave,  while  the  old  dame,  whose  tongue 
always  received  a  new  impulse  when  she  noet  her  neighbours,  ran 
on  in  the  most  annoying  manner.  She  stopped  at  last>  and  though 
very  readily  conjecturing  now  the  occasion  of  her  flighty  the  pastor 
did  not  conceive  it  improper  to  renew  his  question. 

"  Well,  as  I  said,  it's  ail  owing  to  the  ci^tain's  advice — Captain 
Harrison,  you  know — ^a  sweet  gentleman  that,  as  ever  lived.  He 
it  was^-he  came  to  me  this  morning,  and  he  went  to  all. the  neigh- 
bours, and  looked  so  serious — ^you  know  he  don't  often  look  seriouii — 
but  he  looked  so  serious  as  he  told  us  all  about  the  savages — the 
Yemasseee,  and  the  Gooeaws — ^how  they  were  thinking  to  rise  and 
tomahawk  us  all  in  our  beds ;  and  then  he  offered  to  lend  me  his 
horse,  seeing  I  had  no  creature,  and  it  was  so  good  of  him— for 
be  knew  how  feeble  1  was,  and  his  animal  is  so  gentle  and  easy." 

''And  so,  with  this  wild  stoiy,  he  has  made  you  travel  over  the 
country  by  night,  when  you  should  be  in  your  bed.  It  is  too  bad 
— this  young  man  takes  quite  too  many  liberties." 

^  Why,  how  now,  parson — what's  to  do  betwixt  you  and  the 
captain  t"  asked  the  old  lady  in  astonishment 

''  Well — ^nothing  of  any  moment,"  was  the  grave  reply.  **  I  only 
think  ihai  he  is  amusing  himself  at  our  expense,  with  a  levity  most 
improper,  by  alarming  the  country." 

^  My  I — and  you  think  the  Indians  don't  mean  to  attack  and 
tomahawk  us  in  our  beds  T 

*'  That  is  my  opinion,  dame — ^I  see  no  reason  why  they  should. 
It  is  true,  they  have  had  some  difficulties  with  the  traders  of  late,  but 
they  have  been  civil  to  us.  One  or  more  have  been  here  every  day 
during  the  last  week,  and  they  seemed  then  as  peaceably  disposed 
as  ever.  They  have  listened  with  much  patience  to  my  poor  ex- 
hortations, and,  I  flatter  myself,  with  pn^t  to  th^r  souls  f^id  under* 
itandings.    I  have  no  apprehension  myself;  though,  had  it  beea 
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left  to  Bess  and  her  mother,  like  you,  we  should  have  heen  all 
riding  through  the  woods  to  the  Block  House,  with  the  pleasnre 
of  riding  back  in  the  morning." 

^  Bless  me !  how  you  talk — well,  I  never  thought  to  hear  so 
badly  of  the  captain.  He  did  seem  so  good  a  gentleman,  and  was 
so  sweetly  spoken." 

*'  Don't  mistake  me,  dame, — ^I  have  said  nothing  unfavourable 
to  the  character  of  the  gentleman — nothing  bad  of  him.  I  know 
little  about  him,  and  this  is  one  chief  objection  which  I  entertain 
to  a  greater  intimacy.  Another  objection  is  that  wild  and  indeoo- 
rous  levity,  of  which  he  never  seems  to  divest  himself^  and  which 
I  think  has  given  you  to-night  a  &tiguing  and  nnnecesaaiy 
ramble." 

^  Well,  if  you  think  so,  I  don't  care  to  go  farther,  for  I  don't 
expect  to  be  at  all  comfortable  in  the  Block  House.  So,  if  you  can 
make  me  up  a  truck,  here. — " 

"  Surely,  dame, — ^Bess,  my  dear ^ 

But  the  proposed  arrangement  was  interrupted  by  Walter  €hay- 
son,  who  just  then  appeared,  and  who  stoutly  protested  against 
his  mother's  stopping  short  of  the  original  place  of  destination. 
The  elder  Grayson  was  a  great  advocate  for  Captain  Harrison,  who 
embodied  all  his  ideal  of  what  was  worthy  and  magnificent,  and  in 
whom  his  faith  was  implicit — and  he  did  not  scruple  to  dilate  with 
praiseworthy  eloquence  upon  the  scandal  of  such  a  proceeding  as 
that  proposed. 

^*  You  must  not  think  of  it,  mother.  How  will  it  look  ?  Be- 
sides, Fm  sure  the  captain  knows  what's  right,  and  wouldn't  say 
whajb  was  not  certain.  It's  only  a  mile  and  a  bit — and  when  you 
can  make  sure,  you  must  not  stop  short" 

^  But,  Watty,  boy — the  parson  says  it's  only  the  captain's  fun, 
and  well  only  have  to  take  a  longer  ride  in  the  morning  if  we  go 
on  further  t04iight." 

The  son  looked  scowlingly  upon  the  pastor,  as  he  responded : — 

^  Well,  perhaps  the  parson  knows  better  than  any  body  eke ; 
but  give  me  the  opinion  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  know. 
Now,  I  believe  in  Uie  captain  whenever  fighting's  going  on,  and  I 
believe  in  the  parson  whenever  preaching's  going  on — bo,  as  it's 
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fighim^  Mid  Dot  preaching  now,  I  don't  care  who  knows  it,  bat  I 
b^eve  in  the  captain,  and  I  won't  believe  in  the  panon.  If  it  was 
preaching  and  not  fighting,  the  parson  should  be  my  man." 

*^  Now«  Watty,  don't  be  disrespectful.  I'm  sure  the  parson  must 
be  right,  and  so  I  think  we  had  all  better  stay  here  when  there's  no 
use  in  going." 

^  Well  now,  mother,  I'm  sure  the  parson's  wrong,  and  if  you 
stay,  it  will  only  be  to  be  tomahawked  and  scalped." 

*'  Why  alarm  your  mother  with  such  language,  young  man  ? 
You  are  deceived — the  Yemassees  were  never  more  peaceable  than 
they  are  at  present."  Matthews  thus  broke  in,  but  conmianded 
little  consideration  from  the  son,  and  almost  provoked  a  ha^uh 
retort: — 

^I  say.  Parson  Matthews — one   man  knows  one  thing,  and 
another  man  another — but,  curse  me,  if  I  believe  in  the  man  that 
pretends  to  know  everything.    Now  fighting's  the  business,  the 
very  trade  as  I  may  say  of  Captain  Harrison,  of  the  Foresters,  and 
I  can  tell  yon,  if  it  will  do  you  any  good  to  hear,  that  he  knows  bet- 
ter how  to  handle  these  red-skins  than  any  man  in  Granville  county, 
let  the  other  man  come  from  whatever  quarter  he  may.     Now, 
preaching's  your  trade,  though  you  can't  do  much  at  it,  I  think ; 
yet,  as  i^  is  your  trade,  nobody  has  a  right  to  meddle — it's  your 
business,  not  mine*    But,  I  say,  parson — I  don't  think  it  looks  alto- 
gether respectful  to  try  and  undo,  behind  his  back,  the  trade  of 
another ;  and  I  think  it  little  better  than  backbiting  for  any  one 
to  speak  disreputably  of  the  captain,  just  when  he's  gone  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  nation,  to  see  what  we  are  to  expect,  and  all  for 
our  benefit." 

Grayson  was  mightily  indignant,  and  spoke  his  mind  freelv. 
The  parson  frowned  and  winced  at  the  rather  novel  and  nowifii# 
sparing  commentary,  but  could  say  nothing  precisely  to  the  point 
beyond  what  he  had  said  already.  Preaching,  and  not  fighting, 
was  certainly  his  profession ;  and,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  the  previ- 
ous labours  of  Harrison  among  the  Indians,  his  suooess,  and  know- 
ledge of  their  habits  and  character,  justified  the  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  his  judgment,  upon  which  Grayson  so  loudly  insisted, 
and  which  old  Matthews  so  sturdily  withheld     A  i^ew  speaker 
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now  came  forward,  however,  in  the  person  of  Bess  Matthews,  who^ 
without  the  slightest  shriiJdng,  advancing  from  the  side  of  her 
mother,  thus  addressed  the  last  speaker : —  <^ 

**'  Where,  Master  Grayson,  did  jrou  say  Captain  Harrison  had 
gone  r 

*^  Ah,  Miss  Bessy,  Fm  glad  to  see  you.  But  you  may  well  aal^ 
for  it's  wonderful  to  me  how  any  body  can  undervalue  a  noble  gen- 
tleman just  at  the  very  time  he's  doing  the  best,  and  risking  his 
own  life  for  us  all.  Who  knows  but  just  at  this  moment  the  Ye- 
massees  are  scalping  him  in  Pocota-ligo,  for  it's  there  he  is  gone  to 
see  what  we  may  expect** 

^  You  do  not  speak  certainly.  Master  Grayson — ^it  is  only  your 
conjecture  ?"  was  her  inquiry,  while  the  lip  of  the  maiden  trem- 
bled, and  the  colour  fled  hurriedly  from  her  cheek. 

^  Ay,  but  I  do,  Miss  Bessy,  for  I  put  him  across  the  river  my- 
self^ and  it  was  then  he  lent  me  the  horse  for  mother.  Yes,  there 
he  is,  and  nobody  knows  in  what  difBculty — for  my  part,  Fm 
vexed  to  the  soul  to  hear  people  running  down  the  man  that's  doings 
for  them  what  they  can't  do  for  themselves,  and  all  only  for  the 
good-will  of  the  thing,  and  not  for  any  pay." 

**  Nobody  runs  down  your  friend,  Mr.  Grayson.'* 

^  Just  the  same  thing — but  you  may  talk  as  you  think  proper; 
and  if  you  don't  choose  to  go,  you  may  stay.  I  don't  want  to 
have  any  of  mine  scalped,  and  so,  mother,  let  us  be  off." 

The  old  woman  half  hesitated,  and  seemed  rather  incHned  once 
more  to  change  her  decision  and  go  with  her  son,  but  happening 
to  detect  a  smile  upon  the  lips  of  the  pastor,  she  grew  more  obsti- 
nate than  ever,  and  peremptorily  declared  her  determination  to  stay 
where  she  was.  Grayson  seemed  perfectly  bewildered,  and  knew 
not  what  to  say.  What  he  did  say  seemed  only  to  have  the  eflEecl 
of  making  her  more  dogged  in  her  opposition  than  ever,  and  he 
WAS  beginning  to  despair  of  success,  when  an  influential  auxiliary 
appeared  in  the  person  of  his  younger  brother.  To  him  the  elder 
instantly  appealed,  and  a  close  observer  might  have  detected 
another  change  in  the  countenance  of  the  old  dame  at  the  approach 
of  her  younger  son.  The  features  grew  more  feminine,  and  thef« 
was  an  ezprearion  of  conscious  dependance  in  the  lines  of  hef 
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eheek  and  the  half  parted  Ii}ML  which  necessarily  grew  out  of  the 
greater  love  which  she  bore  to  tthe  one  over  the  other  child. 

*'^^jiA  what  do  you  say,  Hiig;hey,  my  son  ?"  inquired  the  old 
dame,  afifoctioiiately.  i 

**•  What  have  I  said,  mother  ?^  -was  the  brief  response. 

**  And  we  must  go  to  ih«i  Block  House,  Hughey !" 

^  Did  we  not  set  out  to  go  there  I" 

"  But  the  parson  thinks  there  is  no  danger,  Hughey." 

^  That  18,  doubtless,  what  he  thinks.  There  are  others  having 
quite  as  much  experience,  who  think  there  is  danger,  and  as  you 
have  come  so  far,  it  will  not  be  much  additional  trouble  to  go  far- 
ther and  to  a  place  of  safety.  Remember  my  father — he  thought 
there  was  no  danger,  and  he  was  scalped  for  it.'' 

The  young  man  spoke  gravely  and  without  hesitation^  but  with 
a  manner  the  most  respectful.    His  words  were  conclusive  with  his 
mother,  whose  jewel  he  unquestionably  was,  and  his  last  reference 
was  unnecessary.    Drawing  the  strings  of  her  hat,  with  a  half  sup- 
pressed sigh,  she  prepared  to  leave  a  circle  somewhat  laiger  and 
consequently  somewhat  more  cheerful  than  that  to  which  she  had 
been  accustomed.    In  the  meantime,  a  little  by-play  had  been  going 
on  between  the  elder  brother  and  Bees  Matthews,  whose  apprelien> 
si<Hia,  but  poorly  concealed,  had  been  brought  into  acute  actirity 
on  hearing  of  the  precarious  adventure  which  her  lover  had  under- 
taken.   This  dialogue,  however,  was  soon  broken  by  the  departure 
of  Dame  Gbayson,  attended  by  her  elder  son,  the  younger  remain- 
ing behind,  much  against  the  desire  of  the  anxious  mother,  though 
promising  soon  to  follow.    Their  departure  was  succeeded  by  a 
few  moments  of  profound  and  somewhat  painful  silence,  for  whidi 
each  of  the  parties  had  a  particular  reason.    The  pastor,  though 
olwtinately  resolved  not  to  take  the  counsel  given  by  Hairison,  was 
yet  not  entirely  satisfied  with  his  determination ;  and  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  a  single  cireumstance  occurring  at  that  time^  so  as  to 
furnish  a  corresponding  authority  from  another,  might  have  brought 
llwut  a  change  in  his  decision.     His  wife  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  taciturn  body,  particularly  when  the  widow  Grayson 
was  present.    She  was,  just  now,  a  little  bewildered  also,  between 
the  extremes  of  counsel, — Harrison's  on  the  one  hand  and  tlie  I'ur 
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bod's  on  the  other.  She  accordingly  looked  her  bewilderment 
odIj,  and  said  nothing,  while  Bess  Miatthews,  filled  only  with  ap- 
prehensions of  her  lover,  in  supposed  danger  from  the  Yemassees, 
was  as  little  capable  of  thought  or  speech.  She  could  contribvte 
nothing  to  the  discussion. 

Young  Grayson,  too,  had  hia  peculiar  cause  of  disquiet^  and, 
with  a  warm  passion,  active  yet  denied,  in  his  heart — ^and  a  fierce 
mood  for  ambition,  kept  within  those  limits  which  prescription  and 
social  artifice  so  frequently  wind,  as  with  the  coil  of  the  constrictor, 
around  the  lofty  mind  and  the  upsoaring  spirit,  keeping  it  down 
to  earth,  and  chaining  it  in  a  bondage  as  degrading  as  it  is  un- 
natural— he  felt  in  no  humour  to  break  through  the  restraints 
which  fettered  the  goodly  company  about  him.  Still,  the  effort 
seemed  properly  demanded  of  him,  and,  referring  to  the  common 
movement,  he  commenced  the  conversation  by  regretting,  with  a 
commonplace  phraseology,  the  prospect  held  forth,  so  injurious  to 
the  settlement,  by  any  approaching  tumult  among  the  Indiana. 
The  old  pastor  fortified  his  decision  not  to  remove,  by  repeating  his 
old  confidence  in  their  quiet : — 

"  The  Indians,"  said  he,  ^  hAve  been  and  are  quiet  enough.  We 
have  no  reason  to  anti<dpate  assault  now.  It  is  true,  they  have 
the  feelings  of  men,  and  as  they  have  been  injured  by  some  of  our 
traders,  and  perhaps  by  some  of  our  borderers,  they  may  have  cause 
of  complaint,  and  a  few  of  them  may  even  be  desirous  of  revenge* 
This  is  but  natural.  But,  if  this  were  the  general  feeling,  we 
should  have  seen  its  proofs  before  now.  They  would  seek  it  in 
individual  enterprises,  and  would  strike  and  slay  those  who 
wronged  them*  Generally  speaking,  they  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of;  for,  since  that  excellent  man,  Charles  Craven,  has  been 
governor,  he  has  been  their  friend,  even  in  spite  of  the  Assembly, 
who,  to  say  truth,  have  been  nowise  sparing  of  injustice  wherever 
the  savage  has  been  concerned.  Again,  I  say,  I  see  not  why  we 
should  apprehend  danger  from  the  Yemasaees  at  this  moinenL" 

Aa  if  himself  satisfied  with  the  force  of  what  he  had  said,  the 
pastor  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  dosed  his  eyes  and 
crossed  his  hands  in  ocMnplacent  style,  his  look  wearing  an  ap* 
pearanoe  of  nost  satisfiictory  conclusion — solemnly  assured,  and 
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aiithoritaliTelj  content  Our  ]Mur8on  had,  we  fear,  quite  as  much 
pride  in  bis  head,  as  devotion  in  his  heart.  Qrayson  replied 
briefly : — 

**  Yet  there  are  some  eridences  which  should  not  l<e  disregarded. 
Sanatee,  notoriously  Inendly  as  be  has  been  to  us,"  no  longer  yisits 
118 — ^he  keeps  cardfblly  away,  and  when  seen,  hift  manner  is  re- 
strained, and  his  language  anything  but  cordial.  Ishiagaska,  too, 
has  been  to  St  Augustine,  brought  home  large  presents  for  him- 
self and  other  of  the  chiefii,  and  has  paid  a  visit  to  the  Creeks,  the 
Apalachiao,  and  other  tribes — ^besides  bringing  home  with  him 
Ohigilli,  the  celebrated  Creek  war-chie^  who  has  been  among  the 
Yenaasseee  ever  since.  Now,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  there  is  much 
that  calls  for  attention  in  the  simple  intercourse  of  foes  so  invete- 
rate hitherto  as  the  Spaniards  and  Yemassees.  Greater  foes  have 
not  often  been  known,  and  this  new  friendship  is  therefore  the 
more  remarkable ;  conclusive,  indeed,  when  we  consider  the  cold- 
ness of  the  Yemassees  towards  us  just  as  they  have  contracted  thip 
new  acquaintance;  the  fury  with  which  they  revolutionized  thi* 
nation,  upon  the  late  treaty  for  their  lands,  and  the  great  difficulty 
which  Sanutee  had  in  restraining  them  from  putting  our  commis- 
sioners to  death.** 

"  Ah,  that  was  a  bad  business,  but  the  fault  was  on  our  side. 

Our  Assembly  would  inveigle  with  the  young  chiefs,  and  bribe  them 

against  the  will  of  the  old,  though  Governor  Craven  told  them 

what  they  might  expect,  and  warned  them  against  the  measure. 

-have  seen  his  fine  letter  to  the  Assembly  on  that  very  point" 

^  We  di£fer,  Mr.  Matthews,  about  the  proprie^  of  the  measure, 
for  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  whites  anOndTanV  should  evei 
live  together  and  agree.  The  nature  of  things  is  against  it,  and 
theT  very'  diH^riSAce  between  the  two,  that  of  colour,  perceptible  to 
our  most  ready  sentinel,  the  sight,  must  always  constitute  them 
an  inferior  caste  m  our  minds.  Apart  from  this,  an  obrious  supe- 
riority in  arts  and  education  must  soon  force  upon  them  the  con- 
BoioiiBneBS  of  their  inferiority.  When  this  relationship  is  considered, 
hi  connexion  with  the  uncertainty  of  their  resources  and  meanb 
cf  life,  it  will  be  seen  that,  after  a  while,  they  must  not  only  be 
r,  but  they  must  become  dependant  When  this  happens,  and 
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it  will  happen  with  the  diminution  of  their  hunting  lands,  circtiin 
scribed,  daily,  more  and  more,  as  they  are  by  onr  approaches,  ihej 
must  become  degraded,  and  sink  into  slavery  and  destitution.  A 
few  of  them  have  become  so  now ;  they  are  degraded  by  brutal 
habits, — and  the  old  chiefs  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the  dukger 
among  their  young  men,  from  the  seductive  poisons  introduced 
among  them  by  our  traders.  They  begin  too,  to  become  strait- 
ened in  their  hunting  grounds.  They  lose  by  our  contact  in  every 
way ;  and  to  my  mind,  the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  them  is  to 
send  them  as  far  as  possible  from  communion  with  our  people.^ 

"•  What  I  and  deny  them  all  the  benefits  of  oar  blessed  reUgion  P 

**  By  no  means,  sir.  The  old  apostles  would  have  gone  along 
with,  or  after  them»  Unless  the  vocation  of  the  preacher  be  very 
much  changed  in  times  present  from  times  past,  they  will  not, 
therefore,  be  denied,  any  of  the  benefits  of  religious  education.^' 

The  answer  somewhat  changed  the  direction  of  onr  pastor's  dis- 
Goursey  who,  though  a  very  well  meaning,  was  yet  a  very  sleek 
and  highly  providential  person ;  and,  while  his  wits  furnished  no 
ready  answer  to  this  suggestion,  he  was  yet  not  prepared,  himself^ 
for  an  utter  remove  from  all  contact  with  civihaation,  and  the  good 
things  known  to  the  economy  of  a  Christian  kitchen.  As  he  said 
nothing  in  reply,  Qrayson  proceeded  thus : — 

^  There  is  yet  another  circumstance  upon  which  I  have  made  no 
remark,  yet  which  seems  important  at  this  moment  of  doubt,  and 
possibly  of  danger.  This  guarda  costa,  lying  in  the  river  for  so 
many  days,  without  any  intercourse  with  our  people,  and  seem- 
ingly with  no  object,  is  at  least  singular.  She  is  evidently  Spanish ; 
and  the  report  is,  that  on  her  way,  she  was  seen  to  put  into  every 
inlet  along  the  coast — every  bay  and  creek  along  the  rivers — and 
here  we  find  her,  not  coming  to  the  shore,  but  moored  in  the 
stream,  ready  to  cut  cable  and  run  at  a  moment.  What  can  be 
her  object  r 

^  You  have  been  at  some  pains,  Master  Hugh  Grayson,  I  see^  to 
get  evidence ;  but  so  £ur  as  this  vessel  or  guarda  costa  is  concerned, 
I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  she  is  harmless.  She  i%  not  tL 
Spanish,  but  an  English  vessel.  As  to  her  putting  into  this  crook 
or  that,  I  can  say  nothing — she  may  have  done  so,  and  it  is  VQry 
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OToLtibk^  fiw  she  comes  «^6ciiilly  to  get  fun  afid  skins  from  tbe 
Indians.  I  know  her  captain — at  least  I  knew  him  when  a  boy — 
A  wild  youth  from  my  owji  county — ^who  t<K>k  to  the  sea  for  the 
mere  lore  of  .roviBg.  He  was  wild,  and  perhaps  a  little  vicious^ 
when  youngy  and  may  be  so  now ; '  but  I  have  his  own  word  that 
bis  objmst  is  trade  with  the  Indians  for  fors  and  skins,  as  I  hare 
told  yotu** 

*^  And  why  not  with  the  whites  for  furs  and  skins  ?  No,  sir  I 
He  needs  no.  furs,  and  of  Uds  I  have  evidence  enough.  I  had  a 
ine  parcel,  which  I  preferred  rather  to  sell  on  the  spot  than  send 
to  Charleston,  but  he  refused  to  buy  from  me  on  the  most  idle  pre- 
tence. This,  more  than  any  thing  else,  makes  me  doubt ;  and,  in 
his  reAisal,  I  feel  asisUred  there  is  more  than  we  know  oC  Like 
yourself^  I  have  been  alow  to  giv«  ear  U>  these  apprehensions,  yet 
they  have  forced  themselves  upon  me ;  and  precaution  is  surely 
better,  even  though  at  some  trouble,  when  safety  is  the  object. 
My  broilier,  ftom  wluun  I  have  seve^  fiicts  of  this  kind  withm 
the  last  hotn-,  is  himself  acquainted  wijth  much  in  the  conduct  of 
the- Indians,  oalenlated  to  create  suapioioa,  and  from  Captain  Har- 
rison he  gets  the  rest" 

«*  Ay,  Harrison  again*--no  evidenoe  is  good  without  him.  He 
is  everywhere,  and  with  him  a  good  jest  is  authority  ciuough  a^ 
any  time." 

^  I  love  him  not,  sir,  any  more  than  yourself,"  said  Grayson, 
gloomily ;  **  but  there  is  reason  in  what  he  teils  us  now." 

^  Father  P  said  Bess,  coming  forward,  and  putting  her  hand 
tenderly  on  the  old  man^s  shoulder — ^  licar  to  Master  Grayson — 
he  speaks  for  the  best  Let  us  go  to  the  Block,  only  for  the  night, 
or  at  most  two  or  three  nights — for  Gabriel  said  the  danger  would 
be  soon  over." 

**  Go  to,  girl,  and  be  not  foolish.  Remember,  too,  to  speak  of 
gentlemen  by  their  names  in  full,  with  a  master  before  them,  or 
tuch  title  as  the  law  or  usage  gives  them.     Go  I" 

The  manner  in  which  Harrison  had  been  referred  to  by  the 
daughter,  offended  Grayson  not  less  than  it  did  her  father,  and, 
tkongh  now  well  satisfied  of  the  position  in  which  the  parties  stood 
he  could  not  prevent  the  muscles  of  his  brow  contracting  sternly, 
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and  his  eyes  bending  down  sullenly  upon  Imk.  The  old  Udj  wtm 
put  in: — 

"Really,  John^  yon  are  l6o  obstinate.  Here  are  all  against  jou, 
and  there  is  so  little  trouble,  and  there  may  be  so  much  risk.  You 
may  repent  when  it  is  too  late.'' 

**You  will  have  something  then  to  scold  abovt,  dame»  and 
therefore  should  not  complain.  But  all  this  is  exceedingly  ehild-^ 
ish,  and  you  will  do  me  the  favour,  Master  Grayson^  to  disoourae 
of  other  things,  since,  as  I  see  not  afty  neoessity  to  fly  from  Uioee 
who  have  been  friends  always,  I  shall,  for  this  good  night  at  leant, 
remain  just  where  I  anu  For  you,  wife,  and  you,  Bess,  if  yoo 
will  leave  me,  you  are  both  at  liberty  to  go." 

"  Leave  yon,  father,**  exclaimed  Bess,  sinking  on  one  knee  by 
the  old  man's  side-^^  Oh  I  do  not  speak  nnkiiidly.  I  will  stay, 
and  if  there  be  danger,  will  freely  shaie  it  with  you,  in  wh«t* 
ever  form  it  may  ch^inoe  to  oome^" 

^  You  are  a  good  girl.  Bees — »  little  timid,  perhaps,  but  time 
will  cure  you  of  that,"  and  patting  her  on  the  head,  the  old  mail 
rose,  and  took  his  way  from  the  home  into  his  ooCtage  endosura. 
Some  household  duties  at  the  same  moment  demandi^ig  the  oon-r 
nderati(>n  of  the  M  lady  in  another  room,  she  W  Ike  youn^ 
people  alone  together. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX 


<*  A  erail  tale  Cir  tn  mwiUiiig  ear, 
Aad  maddealng  to  the  spirit.    Bnt  go  ob— 
SpMk  daggtn  to  my  aou),  wblob,  tlKMigli  it  feela, 
iThMi  cMi'it  not  warp  to  wrong  bj  itOuriea.** 


Thx  departure  of  the  pastor  and  bis  wife  was  productive  of 
iQiiie  little  awkwardness  in  those  who  remained.  For  a  few  mo- 
nents^  a  deathlike  stillness  succeeded.  Well  aware  that  her  affeo- 
lioDs  for  Hairison  were  known  to  her  present  companion^  a  feeling 
not  alt<^ther  unpleasant,  of  maiden  bashfulness,  led  the  eyes  of 
Bess  to  the  floor,  and  silenced  her  speech.  A  harsher  mood, 
for  a  tinie,  produced  a  like  situation  on  the  part  of  Grayson ; 
b)xt  it  lasted  90t  long.  With  a. sullen  so.rt  of  resolution,  gathering 
into  some  of  that  energetic  passion,  as  he  proceeded,  which  s(> 
much  marked  his  character,  he  broke  the  silence  at  length  with 
a  word — a  single  word — uttered  desperately,  as  it  were,  and  with 
a  half  choking  enunciation  : — 

«"  Miss  Matthews—" 

She  looked  up  at  the  sound,  and  as  she  beheld  the  dark  ex- 
pression of  his  eye,  the  concentrated  glance,  the  compressed  lip- 
as  if  he  dared  not  troHt  himself  to  utter  that  which  he  felt  at  tho 
same  time  must  be  uttered-r-sbe  half  started,  and  the  "^  Sir'*  witn 
which  she  acknowledged  his  address  was  articulated  timorously. 

^  Be  not  alarmed.  Miss  Matthews ;  be  not  alarmed.  I  see  what 
I  would  not  see.  1  see  that  I  am  an  object  rather  of  fear,  rather  of 
dislike — detestation  it  may  be — than  of  any  other  of  those  sweetei 
feelings  I  would  freely  give  my  life  to  inspire  in  your  heart.** 

^  You  wrong  me,  Master  Grayson,  indeed  you  do.  I  have  no  such 
feelings  for  you,  as  those  you  speak  of.  I  do  not  dislike  or  de- 
test you,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  you  think  so.  Da 
not  think  so,  I  beg  you." 
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^  But  you  fear  me — jovl  fear  me,  Mias  Matthews,  and  the  feeUng 
is  much  the  same.  Yet  why  should  you  fear  me — ^what  have  I 
done,  what  said  ?'* 

^  Tou  startle  me,  Master  Grayson — not  that  I  fear  yon,  for  I 
have  no  cause  to  fear  when  I  have  no  desire  to  harm.  But^  in 
truth,  sir — when  you  look  s'd  wildly  and  b{ieA  &o  strangely,  I  feel 
unhappy  and  apprehensive ;  and  yet — ^I  do  not  fear  you." 

He  looked  upon  her  as  she  spoke  with  something  of  a  smile — ^a 
derisive  smile. 

"^  Yet,  if  you  knew  all,  Miss  Matthews — if  you  had  seen  and 
heard  all — ay,  even  of  the  occurrences  of  the  last  few  hours,  you 
would  both  fear  and  hate  me.** 

**  I  do  not  fear  to  hear.  Master  Grayson,  and  therefore  I  beg  that 
you  win  speak  out  You  cannot,  surely,  design  to  terrify  me! 
Let  me  but  think  so,  sir,  though  for  a  moment  only,  and  you  will 
as  certainly  fail.'* 

**  You  are  strong,  but  not  strong  enough  to  hear,  without  terrory 
the  story  I  could  tell  you.  I  said  you  feared,  and  peihapB  hated 
me — more — perhaps  you  despise  me.  I  despise  myself,  sincerely, 
deeply,  for  some  of  my  doings,  of  which  you— my  mad  passion  for 
you,  rather — has  been  the  cause." 

^  Speak  no  more  of  this.  Master  Grayson — freely  did  I  feigive 
you  that  error — ^I  would  also  forget  it,  sir." 

^  That  forgiveness  was  of  no  avail — my  heart  has  grown  more 
black,  more  malignant  than  ever  ;  and  no  need  for  wonder !  Let 
your  thoughts  go  back  and  examine,  along  with  mine,  it6  history ; 
for,  though,  in  this  search,  I  feel  th^  accursed  probe  irritating  anew 
at  every  touch  the  yet  bleeding  wound,  I  am  not  unwilling  that  my 
own  hand  should  direct  it  Hear  me.  We  were  children  toge- 
ther, Bess  Matthews. — ^In  our  infancy,  in  another  land,  we  played 
happily  together.  When  we  came  to  this,  unconscious  aliDost  of 
our  remove,  for  at  first  we  were  not  separated, — when  the  land  was 
new,  and  our  fathers  felled  the  old  trees  and  made  a  cabin  in  com- 
mon for  them  both,  for  three  happy  years  we  played  together  undei 
tlie  same  shelter.  Day  by  day  feund  us  inseparate,  and,  at  that 
time,  mutual  dependants.  Each  day  gave  us  a  new  consdousnesii 
and  every  new  consciousness  taught  us  a  mofft  unselflsh  division  of 
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gBM.    I  feel  thai  such  was  your  spiriiy  Bess  Matthews — do 
me  the  jiMaee  to  snj,  you  beBeve  such  was  my  spirit  also.'* 

^  It  was — ^I  beKere  it,  Hugb — Master  Grayson,  I  meaiu'' 

^  Oh,  be  not  so  frigid-^say  Hugh — Hugh,  as  of  old  you  used  to  say 
it,"  ezdaimed  the  yonth.  passioaately,  as  she  made  the  oorrection. 

'^Sttch  was  your  spirit  then,  Hugh,  I  willingly  say  it.  You 
wefe  a  most  unselfish  playmate;.  I  have  always  don«  vou  iustice 
in  my  thought.    I  am  glad  still  to  do  so." 

^  Then  oor  sbhool-mate  life — that  came — ^three  months  to  me  in 
the  year,  with  old  Squire  Downie,  while  you  had  all  the  year.  I 
envied  you  diat,  Bess,  though  I  joyed  still  in  your  adyantages. 
What  was  my  solace  the  rest  of  the  year,  when,  without  a  feeling 
fefr  my  labour,  I  ran  the  furrows,  and  following  my  feiher's  footsteps, . 
dropped  the  grain  into  them !  What  was  my  solace  then  9  Let  me 
answer,  as  perhaps  you  know  net.  The  thought  of  the  night,  when, 
unwearied  by  all  exertion^  I  should  fly  over  to  your  cottage,  and  chat 
with  you  the  few  hours  between  nightfall  and  bedtime.  I  loved  you 
then. — Hiat  was  love,  though  neither  of  us  knew  it  It  was  not  the 
search  alter  the  playmate,  but  after  the  playmate's  heart,  that  carried 
me  tha« ;  for  my  brother,  with  whom  you  played  not  less  than  with 
myself, — he  sank  wearied  to  his  bed,  though  older  and  stronger  than 
myself.  I  was  unfatigued,  for  I  loved ;  and  tlius  it  is  that  the  body, 
taking  its  temper  from  the  afiections,  is  strong  or  weak,  bold  or 
timid,  as  they  warm  into  emotion,  or  freeze  with  indifference.  But 
day  alter  day,  and  night  after  night,  I  came ;  unrBlaxing,  unchang^ 
ing,  to  watch  your  glanee,  to  see  the  play  of  your  hps — ^to  be  the 
adoring  boy,  afraid  sometimes  even  to  breathe,  certainly  to  speak, 
through  fear  of  breaking  the  spdl,  or  possibly  of  offending  the 
divinity  to  whom  I  owed  so  much  and  sent  up  feelings  in  prayer 
so  devoutly." 

**  8peak  not  thus  extravngantly,  Master  Grayson,  or  I  must  leave 
you." 

<^  Hugh— call  me  Hugh,  will  you  not  9  It  bears  me  back — back 
to  the  boyhood  I  would  I  had  never  rieen  from." 

^  Hugh,  then,  I  will  call  you,  and  with  a  true  pleasure.  Ay, 
mere,  Hugh,  I  will  be  to  you  again  the  eister  yo^  feam*  me  then ; 
but  you  must  not  run  on  so  idly." 
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^'  Idly,  indeed,  Bess  Matdiews,  when  for  a  dearer  and  a  aweetei 
name  I  mugt  accept  that  of  sister.  But  let  me  speak  ere  I  madden. 
Time  came  with  all  his  ohanges.  The  neighbourhood  thickened, 
we  were  no  longer  few  in  number,  and  consequently  no  longer  de- 
pendant upon  one  another*  The  worst  change  followed  then,  Beai 
Matthews — ^the  change  in  you." 

**  How,  Hugh — ^you  saw  no  change  in  me.  I  hare  sorely  beeR 
the  same  always.*' 

*^  No,  no— many  changes  I  saw  in  yon.  Ereiy  hour  had  its 
change,  and  most  of  them  were  improving  changes.  With  every 
change  you  grew  more  beautiful ;  and  the  auburn  of  your  hair  in 
changing  to  a  deep  and  glossy  brown,  and  the  soft  pale  of  your 
girlish  cheek  in  pnldng  on  a  leaf  of  the  most  delicate  rose,  and  the 
bright  glance  of  your  eye  in  assuming  a  soft  and  qualifying  mois^ 
ure  in  its  expression, — were  all  so  many  eixquisite  dianges  of  lovely 
to  lovelier,  and  none  of  them  unnoticed  by  me.  My  eyes  were 
sentinels  that  slept  not  when  watching  yours.  I  saw  every  change, 
however  unimportant— however  unseen  by  others  1  Not  a  glance 
— not  a  feature — not  a  tone — not  an  expression  did  I  leave  un- 
studied ;  and  every  portraiture,  indelibly  fixed  upon  my  memory, 
underwent  comparison  in  my  lingering  reflection  before  slumbering 
at  night  Need  I  tell  you,  that  watching  your  person  thus,  your 
mind  underwent  a  not  less  scrupulous  examination.  I  weighed 
every  sentence  of  your  lipe-~every  thought  of  your  sense — eveiy 
feeling  of  your  heart  I  could  detect  the  unuttered  emotion  in 
your  eyes ;  and  the  quiver  of  your  lip,  light  as  that  of  the  rose 
when  the  earliest  droppings  of  the  night  dew  steal  mto  its  bosoniy 
was  perceptible  to  that  keen  glance  of  love  which  I  kept  for  ever 
upon  you.  How  gradual  then  was  the  change  which  I  noted  day 
by  day.  He  came  at  length,  and  with  a  prescience  which  forms 
no  small  portion  of  the  spirit  of  a  true  affection,  I  cursed  him  when 
I  saw  him.  You  saw  him  too,  and  then  the  change  grew  rapid — 
dreadfully  r^»id,  to  my  eyes.  He  won  you,  as  you  had  won  me. 
There  was  an  instinct  in  it  You  no  longer  cared  whether  I  came 
to  you  or  not — ^ 

**'  Nay,  Hugh — there  you  are  wrong  again — ^I  was  always  glad— 
always  most  happy  to  see  you.** 
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^  Ton  think  so,  Bess ; — I  am  willing  to  belieTe  yoa  think 
Imt  it  is  yon  who  are  wrong.  I  know  that  yon  cared  not  whether 
I  came  or  not,  for  on  the  subject  your  thought  neyer  rested  for  a 
moment,  or  hot  for  a  moment  I  soon  discovered  that  yon  were 
also  important  in  his  sight,  and  I  halted  him  the  more  for  the 
discovery — ^I  hated  him  the  more  for  loving  you.  Till  this  day, 
however,  I  had  not  imagined  the  extent  to  which  you  had  both 
gone — I  had  not  feared,  I  had  not  feh  all  my  desolation.  I  had 
only  dreamed  of  and  dreaded  it  Bat  when,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
madness,  I  looked  upon  yon  and  saw — saw  your  mutual  lipe — ^ 
**  No  more,  Master  Grayson,'' — she  interposed  with  dignity* 
*^  I  will  not — forgive  me ;  but  you  know  how  it  maddened  me, 
and  how  I  erred,  and  how  yon  rebuked  me.  How  dr^fol  waa 
that  rebuke  I — ^but  it  did  not  restrain  the  error— ii  impelled  me  to 


''What  new  one,  Hughf 

^  Hear  me !  This  man  Harrison — that  I  should  speak  his 
name ! — that  I  should  speak  it  praisefnlly  too  I — he  came  to  our 
cottage — showed  our  danger  from  the  Temassees  to  my  mother, 
and  would  have  persuaded  her  to  fly  this  morning — ^but  I  inter- 
fered and  prevented  the  removal.  He  saw  my  brother,  however, 
and  as  Walter  is  almost  his  worshipper,  he  was  more  successful 
with  him.  Leaving  you  in  a  mood  little  short  of  madness  this 
afternoon,  I  hurried  home,  but  there  I  could  not  rest,  and  vexed 
with  a  thousand  dreadful  thoughts,  I  wandered  from  the  house 
away  into  the  woods.  After  a  while  came  the  tread  of  a  horse  rapidly 
driving  up  the  river-trace,  and  near  the  spot  where  I  wandered. 
The  rider  was  Harrison.  He  alighted  at  a  little  distance  from  me, 
tied  his  horse  to  a  shrub,  and  threw  himself  just  before  me  upon 
the  grass.  A  small  tree  stood  between  us,  and  my  approach  was 
unnoticed.  I  heard  him  murmuring,  and  with  the  same  base  spirit 
which  prompted  me  to  look  down  on  your  meeting  to-day,  I  lis* 
tened  to  his  language.  His  words  were  words  of  tenderness  and 
love— of  triumphant  love,  and  associated  with  your  name — ^he 
spoke  of  you — God  curse  him !  as  his  own." 

The  word  ^  Gabriel "  fell  unconsciously  from  the  lips  of  the 
maiden  as  she  heard  this  part  of  the  narrftlivo.     For  a  moment 
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Grayson  pained,  and  hia  brow  grew  black,  while  hia  teeth  were 
com  pressed  closely ;  but  as  she  looked  up,  as  if  impatient  for  ibe 
rest  of  his  narrative,  he  went  on : — 

^  Then  I  maddened.  Then  I  grew  fiendish.  I  know  not  whenee 
the  impulse,  but  it  must  hare  been  from  hell.  I  apnmg  upon  him, 
and  with  the  energies  of  a  tiger  and  with  more  than  his  ferocity, 
I  pinioned  him  to  the  ground,  my  knee  upon  his  breaat--ona  hand 
upon  his  throat,  and  with  my  knife  in  the  other — ^ 

^  Stay  1 — Gk>d— man — ^say  that  you  slew  him  not  1  You  struck 
not — oh  I  you  kept  back  your  hand—- he  Hfcs  I^  Convulsed  with 
terror,  she  daaped  the  arm  of  the  speaker,  while  her  &ce  grew 
hi^fgard  with  affiight,  and  her  eyes  ncmnod  starting  from  their 
sockets. 

"  I  slew  him  not  I"  he  replied  solemnly. 

'<  God  bless  yon — God  bless  you  I**  was  all  that  she  eoald  mUtat^ 
as  she  sank  back  feinting  upon  the  floor  of  the  apaitoient. 
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CHAPTER   XL. 

**  Thoa  hast  not  aUin  ber  with  thy  eixi«l  woid,^ 
8h«  livM,  die  wakot — her  eyet  undoM  nfpan, 
Aad  I  hrMtte  flmely." 

Passioitatb  8Dd  thoughtleBs,  Hugh  GmyBon  had  not  oalcvliited 
Ae  ootuaqneiioet  of  bis  imprudent  and  exoiting  narrative  upon  a 
mind  BO  senaitive.  He  waa  now  aware  of  hia  erf  or.  andhiTalirm 
at  her  situation  waa  extreme^  He  lifted  her  from  the  floor,  and 
supported  her  to  a  seait,  eadeayouringt  as  well  as  he  oould,  with 
due  care  and  anxiety,  to  restore  her  to  oonaoiouaness.  While  thus 
employed  the  pastor  reentered  the  apartment,  and  his  surprise 
may  be  imagined. 

^  ELa  I  what  is  the  matter  with  my  child  ?  what  has  happened  ? 
what  alarmed  her?  Speak,  Master  Grayson !  Tell  me  what  has 
caused  all  this ! — My  child  I — ^Beasy,  my  child  I  Look  up !  open 
your  eyes.  Tell  me!  say  !  see,  it  is  thy  old  father  that  has  thee 
now.  lliou  art  safe,  my  child.  8afe  with  thy  &iher.  There  is 
no  danger  now.    Look  up,  look  up,  my  child,  and  speak  to  me  T' 

Without  answering,  Grayson  resigned  her  to  the  hands  of  the 
pastor,  and  with  folded  arms  and  a  face  full  of  gloomy  expression, 
stood  gasing  upon  the  scene  in  silence.  The  father  supported  her 
tenderly,  and  with  a  show  of  fervency  not  common  to  a  habit 
which,  ^ir<»n  constant  exercise,  and  the  pruderies  of  a  form  of  wor^ 
ship  rather  too  much  given  to  externals,  had,  in  progress  of  time, 
usurped  dominion  over  a  temper  originally  rather  passionate  than 
phlegmatic  Exclaiming  all  the  wbile  to  the  unconscious  girl — 
and  now  and  then  addressing  Grayson  in  a  series  of  broken  sen- 
tences, the  old  man  proved  the  possession  of  a  degree  of  regard 
for  his  child  which  roi^t  have  appeared  doubtful  before.  Grayson, 
meanwhile,  stood  by, — an  awed  and  silent  spectator, — ^bitterly  rer 
proaching  himself  for  his  imprudence  in  making  such  a  commu 
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nication,  and  striving,  in  hig  own  mind,  to  forge  or  foroean  apology 
at  least  to  himself,  for  the  heedlessness  which  had  marked  his 
conduct 

^  What,  Master  Grayson,  has  been  the  cause  of  this?  Speak 
out,  sir — my  daughter  is  my  heart,  and  you  have  trifled  with  her. 
Beware,  sir. — I  am  an  old  man,  and  a  professor  of  a  foith  whose 
essence  is  peace ;  but  I  am  still  a  man,  sir — ?nih  the  feelings  and 
the  passions  of  a  man ;  and  sooner  than  my  child  should  suffer 
wrong,  slight  as  a  word,  I  will  even  throw  aside  that  &ith  and 
become  a  man  of  blood.    Speak,  sir,  what  has  made  all  this  ?^ 

The  youth  grew  firmer  under  such  an  eshortation,  for  hia  Was 
the  nature  to  be  won  rather  than  commanded.  He  looked  firmly 
into  the  face  of  the  speaker,  and  bis  brow  gathered  to  a  frown. 
The  old  man  saw  it,  and  saw  in  the  confidence  his  glance  expressed 
that  however  he  might  have  erred,  he  had  at  least  intended  no  dis- 
respect. As  this  conviction  came  to  his  mind,  he  immediately 
addressed  his  companion  in  a  different  character,  while  returning 
consciousness  in  his  daughter's  eyes  warned  him  also  to  modera- 
tion. 

^  I  have  been  harsh,  Master  Grayson — harsh,  indeed,  my  son ; 
but  my  daughter  is  dear  to  me  as  the  fresh  blood  around  my  heart, 
and  suffering  with  her  is  soreness  and  more  than  suffering  to  me. 
Forbear  to  say,  at  this  time — I  see  that  she  has  misunderstood  you, 
or  her  sickness  may  have  some  other  cause.  Look — ^bring  me 
some  water,  my  son." 

"^  My  son !"  muttered  Grayson  to  himself  as  he  proceeded  to 
the  sideboard  where  stood  the  pitcher.  Pouring  some  of  its  con- 
tents into  a  glass,  he  approached  the  maiden,  whose  increasing  sighs 
indicated  increasing  consciousness.  The  old  man  was  about  to 
take  the  glass  from  his  hands  when  her  unclosing  eye  rested  upon 
him.  With  a  shriek  she  started  to  her  feet,  and  lifting  her  hand 
as  if  to  prevent  his  approach,  and  averting  her  eye  as  if  to  shut 
his  presence  from  her  sight,  she  exclaimed — 

^  Away  !  thou  cruel  murderer — come  not  nigh  me — ^look  not  on 
me — touch  me  not  with  thy  hands  of  blood.  Touch  me  not— 
away  I" 

'^  God  of  Heaven  P  exclaimed  Grayson,  in  like  horror, — **  what 
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indeed  hare  I  done?    Forgive  me,  Mies  Matthews,  forgive  me — 
I  am  DO  murderer.     He  lives — I  struck  him  not    Forgive  me  !'^ 

^I  have  BO  forgiveness — ^none.  Thou  hast  lifted  thy  hand  & 
against  Qod*n  image — thou  hast  sought  to  slay  a  noble  gentleman  a 
to  whom  thou  art  as  nothing*   Away—-  let  me  not  look  upon  tbee  P  / 

**  Be  calm,  Bess — ^my  daughter.  Thou  dost  mistake.  This  is 
no  murderer — ^this  is  our  young  friend,  thy  old  playmate,  Hugh 
Grayson." 

^  Ay !  he  came  with  that  old  story,  of  how  we  played  together, 
and  spoke  of  his  love  and  all—^and  thtn  showed  me  a  knife»  and 
lifted  his  bloody  hands  to  my  faee,  and — Oh  I  it  was  too  horrible." 
And  she  shivered  at  the  assodation  of  terrible  objeote  which  her 
imagination  continued  to  conjure  up. 

"Thou  hast  wrought  upon  her  over  much,  Master  Grayson,  and 
though  I  think  with  no  ill  intent,  yet  it  would  seem  with  but  small 
judgment." 

^  True,  sir — ^and  g^ve  me,  I  pray  you,  but  a  few  moments  with 
your  daughter — a  few  moments  alone,  that  I  may  seek  to  undo 
this  cruel  thought  which  she  now  appears  to  hc^d  me  in.  But  a 
few  momoits — ^believe  me,  I  shall  say  nothing  unkind  or  offensive." 

**  Leave  me  not,  father — ^go  not  out — rather  let  him  go  where  I 
may  not  see  him,  for  he  has  been  a  base  spy,  and  would  have  been 
a  foul  murderer,  but  that  the  good  spirit  held  back  his  hand." 

"  Thou  sayest  rightly,  Bess  Matthews — I  have  been  base  and 
foul — but  thou  sayest  ungently  and  against  thy  better  nature,  for 
I  have  scorned  myself  that  I  was  so.  Give  me  leave — let  thy 
fii^iier  go — turn  thy  head — close  thine  eyes.  I  ask  thee  not  to 
look  u|M)n  me,  but  hear  me,  and  the  quest  which  I  claim  rather 
from  thy  goodness  than  from  any  meritings  of  mine  own." 

There  was  a  gloomy  despondence  in  his  looks,  and  a  tone  of 
wretched  self-abandonment  in  his  voice,  that  went  to  the  heart  of 
the  maiden,  as,  while  he  ^ke,  she  turned,  and  her  eyes  were  bent 
upon  him.  Looking  stead&stly  upon  his  face  for  a  few  moments 
after  he  had  ceased  speaking,  she  appeared  slowly  to  deliberate  ; 
then,  as  if  satisfied,  she  turned  to  her  father,  and  with  a  motion  of 
her  hand  signified  her  consent.  The  old  man  retired,  and  Gray« 
ion  would  have  led  her  to  a  seat ;  but  rejecting  his  proffered  aid 
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with  much  firmneBSiy  she  drew  a  <^air,  and  tnotioiiing  hiin  abo  U 
one  at  a  little  distanoe,  she  prepared  to  hear  him. 

^  I  needed  not  this,  Miss  Matthews,  to  feel  how  deeply  I  had 
erred — how  dreadfully  I  have  been  punished.  When  you  know 
that  I  have  had  but  one  stake  in  life-rthat  I  haye  lived  but  for  one- 
object — and  have  lived  in  vain  and  am  now  denied, — you  will  not 
need  to  be  told  how  completely  unneoessaiy  to  my  torture  and  trial 
is  the  suspicion  of  your  heart,  and  the  coldness  of  your  look  and* 
manner.  I  came  to-nig^t  and  sought  this  interview,  hopelew  of 
anything  beside,  at  least  believing  myself  not  altogether  unworthy 
of  your  esteem.  To  prove  this  move  certainly  to  your  mind,  I  kid 
bare  my  own.  I  supppeesed  nothing — you  saw  my  uncovered 
soul,  and  without  concealment  I  reaolutely  pointed  out  to  you  all 
its  blots — all  its  defornuties.  I  spoke  of  my  love  for  you,  of  its 
extent,  not  that  I  might  claim  any  from  you  in  return — for  I  saw 
that  such  hope  was  idle ;  and,  indeed,  knowing  what  I  do,  and  how 
completely  your  heart  is  in  the  possession  of  another,  were  it 
offered  to  me  at  this  moment,  could  I  accept  of  it  on  any  terms  I 
Base  as  I  have  been  ibra  moment — criminal,  as  at  another  momeiife 
I  would  have  been,  I  value  still  too  deeply  my  own  affections  to 
yield  them  to  one  who  cannot  make  a  like  return,  and  with  as  few 
reservations.  But  I  told  you  of  my  love  that  you  should  find- 
something  in  its  violence — say  its  madness — ^to  extenuate,  if  not 
to  excuse,  the  errors  to  which  it  .has  prompted  me.  I  studiously 
declared  those  errors,  the  better  to  prove  to  you  that  I  was  no 
hypocrite,  and  the  more  certainly  therefore  to  inspire  your  confi- 
dence in  one  who,  if  he  did  not  avoid,  was  at  least  as  little  willing 
to  defend  them.  I  came  to  you  for  your  pardon ;  and  unable  to 
win  your  love,  I  soi^ht  only  for  your  esteem.    I  have  spoken." 

**  Master  Hugh  Grayson — ^I  have  heard  you,  and  am  willing  to 
believe  in  much  that  you  have  said;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  be- 
lieve that  in  mudi  that  you  have  said  you  have  not  been  praetisiiig 
upon  yourself.  You  have  said  you  loved  me,  and  I  believe  itr-< 
sorry  I  am  that  you  should  love  unprofitably  anywhere— mora 
sorry  still  that  I  should  be  the  unwitting  occasion  of  a  misspent  and 
profidesa  passion.  But,  look  closely  into  yourself — ^into  your  ow« 
thoughts,  and  then  ask  how  you  loved  iue?    Let  me  answer^ -00! 


as  a  woman — not  as  a  thinking  and  a  feeling  creature*-«tmt  as  » 
pbiything,  whom  jomr  inoonrideriite  pasnon  migiit  piacttse  upon 
at  irlll,  and  more  to  tears  or  smiles,  as  may  best  accord  with  a 
caprice  that  has  never  from  childhood  been  conscious  of  any  sub- 
jeotioa.  Bveir  now,  yon  come  to  me  fo^  my  eonftdenoe^^my 
esteem.  Yet  you  studiously  practise  upon  nty  i^eotions  and  emo* 
lions — ^npon  my  woman  weaknesses.  Yoci  saw  that  I  loved  another 
-«— 1  shame  not  to  say  it,  ibr  I  beifeve  and  feel  it — and  you  watched 
me  Ifte  a  spy.  You  had  there  no  regulating  principle  keeping 
down  impulse,  but  with  the  caprice  of  a  bad.  passion,  oonsieating  to 
a  meanness,  which  is  eubject  to  punishment  in  our  very  slaves* 
Should  I  trust  the  man  who,  under  any  circumstances  save  those 
of  anotfaer'ft  good  and  safety,  should  deserve  the  epithet  of  eaves- 
dMpperf*  • 
•  *•  Forbear — forbear— in  mercy  P 

***No,  Master  €k«yson — ^let  me  not  forbear.  Were  it  principle 
and  Bol  pride  that  called  upon  me  to  forbear,  I  should  obey  it ; 
!rat  I  have*  known  you  from  childhood,  Hugh,  and  I  speak  to  you 
ttow  witli  all  the  freedom — ^and,  believe  me — with  all  the  affeclaon 
of  that  period.  I  know  your  fciling,  and  I  speak  to  it  I  would* 
not  wound  your  heart,  I  only  aim  at  the  amendment  -of  your  Un- 
derstanding. I  would  give  it  a  true  direction.  I  bdieve  your 
heart  to  be  in  the  right  plaoe^^itonly  wanm  that  your  mind  ahouM* 
never  swerve  from  its  place.  Forgive  me,  therefore,  if,  speaking 
what  I  hold  to  be  just,  I  ^ould  say  that  whioh  should  seem  to  be 
hank  also.** 

*^  Go  on — ^go  on.  Miss  Matthews — ^I  can  bear  it  all — anything 
from  yon.** 

''And  but  small  return.  Master  Gntysouj  fo^  I  have  borne  much 
from  you;  Not  content  with  the  one  error,  n^^ich  freely  I  forgave 
--«o  far  aa  forgiveness  may  be  yielded  without  amendment  or  re>- 
peotance-— 'yon  proceeded  to  another— to  a  crime;*  a  dark,  a  dread- 
ftd  crime.  You  sought  the  life  of  a  fellow^creature,  without  pro- 
vocation, and  worse  still.  Master  Grayson,  without  permitting  your 
enemy  the  eommon  fodtsng  of  equality.  In  that  one  act  there  waa 
auilignity,  murder,  and — ** 

•  Ho  tdore— no  more — apeak  it  not — ^ 
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Gowardios  P 
'  ^  Thott  jurt  beut  to  criuh  me  quite,  BesA  1iattikewa--*theii 
wouldst  have  me  in  the  dust — thy  foot  on  mj  head,  and  the  worU 
seeing  iu     Thifl  is  Ihy  triumph." 

^*  A  sad  one,  Hugh  Grayson-*a  sad  one — ^for  thou  hast  thy  good 
— thy  noble  qualities,  weit  thou  not  a  slave.** 

^  Slave,  too — ^maUgnant^  murderer,  ooward,  slave*" 

^  Ay,  to  thy  baser  thoughts,  and  from  these  would  I  free  thae^ 
With  thee — I  believe— it  is  but  to  know  the  tynmny  to  overthrofr 
it.  Thy  pride  of  independenee  would  then  be  aetive,  and  in  thai 
particular  most  nobly  exercised.    But  let  me  prooeed." 

**  Is  there  more !" 

^  Yes, — and  thou  wilt  better  prove  thy  r^fai:d  fiw  my  esteem, 
when  thou  wilt  stand  patiently  to  hear  me  out  Thou  didst  o<^. 
kill,  but  all  the  feeling  of  deadi — ^the  death  of  the  mind-^waa 
undergone  by  thy  destined  victim.  He  felt  himself  ui^er  thee, 
he  saw  no  hope,  he  looked  up  in  the  glance  of  thy  descending  knile» 
imd  knew  oot  that  the  good  mood  would  so  soon  return  to  sav« 
him  from  death,  and  thee  from  perdition.  In  his  thought  thoa 
didst  slay  him,  though  thou  struck  no  blow  to  his  heart" 

^  True,  true— I  thought  not  of  that" 

**  Yet  thou  earnest  to  me,  Hugh  Grayson,  and  claimed  merit  for 
thy  forbearance.  Thou  wert  confident,  because  thou  didst  not  all 
the  crime  thy  first  criminal  spirit  proposed  to  thee.  Shall  I  sug- 
gest that  the  good  angel  which  interposed  was  thy  weakness — ^ait 
thou  sure  that  the  dread  of  punishment,  and  not  the  feeliog  of 
good,  stayed  thee  not  f '^ 

"  No  1  as  I  live, — as  I  stand  before  thee,  Bess  Mattfaewsi  tbQH 
dost  me  wrong.  God  help  me,  no  1  i  was  bad  enough,  aud  base 
enough,  vrithout  that — it  was  not  the  low  fear  of  the  hapgrnan— >^ 
not  the  rope — not  thedeath.    I  am  sure  it- was  iuiy  thing  but  that" 

**  I  believe  you ;  but  what  was  it  brougtkt  you  to  me  inrith  all  this 
story — ^the  particulars  at  full, — the  .dreadful  incidents  one  upon  the 
other,  until  thou  saw'st  my  agony  under  the  uplifted  knife  aiming 
at  the  bosom  of  one.  as  far  above  thee,  Hugh  Grayson,  in  all  tbi^ 
makes  the  noble  gentleman,  as  it  is  possible  for  principle  to  .be 
above  passion,  and  the  love  of  God  ^nd  good  works  superior  to  the 
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fear  of  ponishment — Where  was  thy  manliness  in  this  recital! 
TluMi  hast  no  answer  here." 

^  Thou  speakest  proudly  for  him,  Bess  Matthews — it  is  well  he 
■Uuids  so  high  in  thy  sight" 

"•  I  forgive  thee  that  sneer,  too,  Master  Grayson,  along  with  thy 
malignity,  thy  murderj  and  thy — manliness.  Bo  thou  forgiven  of 
all — but  let  us  say  no  more  together.  My  regards  are  not  with 
me  to  bestow — they  belong  to  thy  doings,  and  thou  mayst  com* 
maud,  not  solicit,  whenever  thou  dost  deserve  them.  Let  us  speak 
no  more  together." 

^  Cruel — ^most  heartless — am  I  so  low  in  thy  sight  ?  See,  I  am 
at  thy  feet — trample  me  in  the  dust — I  will  not  shrink — I  will  not 
reproach  thee." 

"*"  Thou  sbouldst  shame  at  this  practice  upon  my  feelings.  Thou, 
Hugh  Grayson — with  thy  mind,  with  thy  pride — shouldst  not  aim 
to  do  by  passionate  entreaty  what  thou  mayst  not  do  by  sense  and 
right  reason.  Rise,  sir — thou  canst  not  move  me  now.  Thou  hast 
undone  thyself  in  my  sight — thou  need'st  not  sink  at  my  feet  to 
have  me  look  down  upon  thee." 

Had  a  knife  gone  into  the  heart  of  the  young  man,  a  more 
Ionising  expression  could  not  have  overshadowed  hiscouatenanee* 
The  firmness  of  the  maiden  had  taught  him  her  strength  not  less 
thap  his  own  weakness.  He  felt  his  error,  and  with  the  mind  &r 
which  sjbe  had  given  him  credit,  he  rose  with  a  new  determination 
to  his  feet, 

^  Thou  art  right,  Miss  Matthews — and  in  all  that  has  pasaedf 
mine  has  been  the  error  and  the  wrong.  I  will  not  ask  for  the 
regards  which  I  should  eoounand ;  but  thou  shalt  hear  well  of  me 
henceforward,  and  wilt  do  me  more  grateful  justicQ  when  we  meet 
agfon." 

**I  take  thy  promise,  Hugh,  for  I  kiiow  thy  independence  of 
cbi^racter,  and  sucb  a  promise  will  not  be  necessary  now  for  ihy 
good.  Take  my  hand — I  foigive  thee.  It  is  my  weakness,  per* 
hips,  to  do  so — but  I  forgive  thee." 

He  seised  her  hand,  which  she  had,,  with  a  girlish  frankness, 
extended  to  him,  carried  it  suddenly  to  his  lips,  and  immediatelf 
left  the  dwellings 
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*'  Thb  itom  cload  gmtk«n  &Bt,  the  honr^  ai  hm^ 
Whan  it  wflVburat  ia  faiy  o'er  tli«  land  ; 
Yat  ia  ika  quiet  baaatifttl-4lia  r«ak 
Of  the  sweat  south  is  all  distnrbe  the  hosh, 
While,  like  pore  spirits,  the  pale  nif  ht-stars  brood 
0*ar  fonau  whioh  the  ladibn  hathaate  blood.** 


A  BRIEF  and  pasung  dialogue  between  Grayson  and  the  paitoi^^ 
at  the  entrance,  partially  explained  to  the  latter  the  prevfoos  hM- 
lory.  The  disposition  of  Matthews  in  regard  to  the  pretensions  c^ 
Grayson  to  his  daughter's  hand — of  which  he  had  long  been  con- 
scious— was  rather  favourable  thain  otherwise.  In  this  panicalar 
the  suit  of  Grayson  derived  importance  from  the  degree  of  ill-fkvour 
with  which  the  old  gentleman  had  been  accustomed  to  consider 
tiiat  of  Harrison^  With  strong  prejudices,  the  pastor  was  quite 
satisfied  to  obey  an  impression,  and  to  mistake,  as  with  persons  of 
strong  prejudices  is  frequently  the  case,  an  impulse  for  an  argu* 
ment  Not  that  he  could  urge  any  thing  against  the  suitor  iHiO 
was  the  favourite  of  his  child— of  Uiat  he  felt  satisfied— bnt^  oom^ 
ing  fairly  under  the  description  of  the  dc^erel  satirist,  he  did  not 
disHke  Harrison  a  jot  less  for  having  little  reason  to  dislike  lum. 
And  there  is  something  ia  this. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  no  little  r^ret,  that  he  b^eld  the  depar- 
tnxt  of  Grayisen  under  circuttstances  so  ttn&voumble  to  his  suit. 
From  his  own,  and  the  lips  of  his  daughter,  alike,  he  had  bedu 
taught  to  understand  that  she  had  objectious ;  but  the  emotioii  of 
Grayson,  and  ibe  openiy-expres^ed  indignation  of  Bess,  at  oiMe 
satisfied  faim  of  the  occurrence  of  that  which  effectually  excluded 
the  hope  that  time  might  effect  some  change  for  the  better.  £i« 
was  content,  therefore,  simply  to  regret  what  his  own  good  sense 
tftttgiit  him  he  oouM  not  amend,  and  what  his  gnaat  regard  for  hi? 
child's  peace  persuaded  him  not  to  attempt 
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OmjsoB,  im  tha  meaiitiiii«,  hwrM  awaj  aider  rtrony  ^cite« 
WftML  He  Ikad  Mi  deeply  4he  deokl,  but  fiir  more  de^ly  tbe 
rebukee  of  Uie  maiden.  She  had  searched  narrowly  into  his  inaer 
mind — had  probed,  aloee  its  weakiiosnwi  ■  had  laid  bare  ta  his  own 
eyes  thoee  sile&i  me^es  of  his  condnoi,  which  he  had  not  himself 
dared  to  analyse  or  encounter.  His  pride  was  hart  by  her  re^ 
pvoachesi  aad  he  wae  ashamed  of  the  diB430fverie8  which  she  had 
made.  Though  mortified  to  the  soul,  however,  there  was  a  redeem- 
ing pisinaiple  at  work  within  him.  He  had  been  the  slave  of  his  / 
mood :  but  he  determined,  from  that  momeut^upic^  ttus  pfvithreic./ 
of  Qie  tyrann^^^^o  Uiis  she  had  counselled  him ;  to  this  hia/ 
own  pride  oi  character  liad^  also  counselled  him ;  and,  though. 
agooSSowSfitae  defeated  hopes  clamouring  in  his  bosom,  he 
adopted  a  noble  decision,  and  determined  to  be  at  least  irortliy  of 
the  love  which,  he  yet  plainly  felt  he  coidd  never  win^  His  course 
now  was  to  adopt  energetic  measures  in  preparing  for  any  contest 
that  might  happen  with  the  Indians.  Of  this  danger  he  was 
not  alt<^;ether  conscious*  He  did  nol  imagine  it  so  near  at  hand, 
ai)d  had  only  given  in  to  precautionary  measures  with  n^raid  to 
hia  mother,  in  compliance  with  his  brother's  wish,  and  as  no  great 
iaconveaienoe  could  result  from  their  temporary  removal.  But  the 
inflexible  obstinacy  of  the  pastor  in  refusing  to  take  the  shelter  of 
the  contiguous  Bkwk  J9ouse,  led  him  more  closely  to  reflect  upon 
the  consequent  atposuie  of  Bess  Matthews;  and, from  Uius  reflect* 
iag,  ithe  danger  became  magnified  to  his  eyes.  He  threw  himself 
upon  the  steed  of  Harrison,  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  Hook 
House;  and  without  troubling  himself  to  explain  to  any  one  his 
inteiiti^ms,  for  he  was  too  proud  for  that,  he  set  off  at  once,  and 
at  full  speed,  to  arouse  such  of  the  neighbouring  foresters  as  had 
not  yet  made  theif  appearance  at  the  plaoe  of  gathering,  or  had 
been  too  remotely  sitaated  for  previous  warning. 

The  old  pastor,  on  parting  with  the  disappointed  jFooth,  re* 
entered  the  dwelling,  and  without  being  perceived  by  his  daughter. 
She  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  her  finger  upon  her 
lipa,  and  absorbed  in  meditation  as  quiet  as  if  she  had  never 
before  been  disturbed  for  an  instant ;  like  some  one  of  those  fine 
embodiments  of  heavenward  devotion  we  meet  with  now  and  then 


in  a  Holy  FamOy  by  one  of  Um  oU  niMtort.  -He  apfrottdiM  tier, 
and  when  hk  presence  became  eyident^  abe  karit  sikkiealy  befofe 
lum. 

^Blees  me,  &tiher-^ear  father*— biess  me,  ani  lefiiie  tetire.* 

"•-  God  bieaB  you,  Beat-^^and  watch  over  and  protect  ymi— bat 
what  difttnrbs  yea  I    Yon  are  troubled." 

^  I  know  not,  father — bat  I  fear.  I  fear  something  terrible,  yet 
know  not  what.    My  thoughts  are  all  in  confosion.*  "     * 

^  Yon  need  deep,  my  ohiM,  and  quiet.  These  ezcitetnebts  and 
fooHflh  raports  have  worried  you ;  bat  a  nigbf  s  sleep  will  make 
all  weli  again.  Go  now — go  to  your  modier,  and  may  the  good 
angels  keep  you." 

With  the  direction  she  arose,  and  threw  her  arms  about  his  necic, 
and  with  a  kiss,  aiffeetionately  bidding  him  good  night,  she  retired 
to  her  chamber,  fivst  passing  a  few  brief  ttioments  widi  her 
mother  in  the  adjoining  room.  Calling  to  the  trusty  negro  who 
performed  8ach>  offices  in  his  household,  the  pastor  gave  orders  for 
the  seeming  of  the  house,  and  retired  to  his  chamber  also.  July 
— the  name  of  the  negro— proceeded  to  fasten  the  windowa. 
This  he  did  'by  means  of  a  wooden  bolt;  and  thrusting  a 
thick  bar  of  knotted  pine  into  hooks  <m  either  side  of  the  door, 
he  coolly  threw  himself  down  to  his  own  shinibe¥s  alongside  of 
it  We  need  scarcely  add,  knowing  the  susceptibility  of  the  black 
in  this  partiottiar,  that  sleep  was  not  sbw  in  its  approaehes  to 
the  strongest  tower  in  the  citadel  of  his.  senses.     The  subtle 

(deity  soon  mastered  all  his  sentinels,  and  a  snore,  not  the  man 
scrupulous  in  the  world,  sent  forth  from  the  'flattened  but  capaoioaifc 
nostrils,  soon  announced  his  entire  conquest  over  the  promises 
he  had  invaded. 

But  though  she  retired  to  her  chamber,  Bess  Matthews  in  vain 
sought  for  sleep.  Distressed  by  the  previous  carcumstanoes,and 
warmly  excited  as  she  had  been  by  Uie  trying  diaracter  cf  the 
scene  through  which  she-  had  recently  passed,  she  had  vainly  en* 
deavourad  to  find  that  degree  of  quiet,  which  she  felt  necessary  to 
her  mental  net  less  than  to  her  physical  repose.  After  tossing 
fruitlessly  on  her  oeooh  for  a  fatiguing  hour,  she  arose,  and  sHg^t^ 
unclosing  the  window,  the  only  one  in  her  chamber,  she  looked 
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kgtiOL  uppii  the  night    It  was  dear,  with  roaay  stare— ^a  slight 
breese  bent  the  tree-tops,  and  their  murmurs,  as  they  syrajed  to 
Mid  firo,  were  pleasant  to  her  melancholy  fapcies.    How  could  she 
sleep  when  she  thought  of  the  voluQUiry  risk  taken  by  Harrison! 
Where  was  he  then — in  what  danger,  surrounded  by  what  deadly 
enemies  t — perhaps  under  their  very  knives,  and  she  not  there  to 
interpose — to  implore  lor — to  save  him.    How  could  she  &il  to 
love  so  much  disinterested  generosity — so  much  valour  and  adven* 
tore,  takep,  as  with  a  pardonable  vani^,  she  fondly  thought^  so 
moch  for  her  safety  and  for  the  benefit  of  hers.    Thus  musiQg,  thus 
watching,  she  lingered  at  the  window,  looking  forth,  but  half  con- 
icioiia  as  she  gazed,  upon  the  thick  woods,  stretching  away  in  black 
nrnw^,  of  thoae  old  Indian  forests.    Just  then,  the  moon^^ose 
cal^ilj  and  softly  in  the  east — ^a  fresher  breeae  rising  along  with, 
and  gathering  seemingly  with  her  ascent.    The  river  woiand  partly 
before  her  ggze,  and  there  was  a  long  bright  sh«ft  of  light — a  pure 
white  gleam,  which  even  its  ripples  could  not  overcome  or  dissipate, 
borrowed  from  the  pale  orb  just  then  swelling  above  it    Suddenly 
a  cmoe  shot  across  the  water  in  the  distance — then  another,  and 
another— iyii^y,  and  wIEE  as  TTCtle  show  of  life,  as  if  Chey  were 
only  the  gloomy  shades  of  the  past  generation's  warriors.    Not  a 
voice,  not  a  whisper — not  even  the  flap  of  an  oar,  disturbed  the 
deep  hush  of  the  scene ;  and  the  little  canoes  that  showed  dimly 
in  the  river  from  a^tr,  as  soon  as  they  had  overshot  the  paleghamy 
bar  of  the  moon  upon  its  bosom,  were  no  longer  perceptible.  Mus- 
ing upon  these  objects  with  a  vague  feeling  of  danger,  and  an  op- 
pressive sense  at  the  same  time  of  exhaustion,  which  forbade  any* 
thing  like  a  coherent  estimate  of  the  thoughts  which  set  in  upon 
her  mind  like  so  many  warring  currents,  Bess  left  the  window,  ai^d 
threw  herself^  listlessly  yet  sad,  upon  the  couch,  vainly  soliciting 
that  sleep  which  seemed  so  reluctant  to  come.    How  slow  was  its 
progress — how  long  before  she  felt  the  haze  growing  over  her  eye- 
lids   A  f^rt  of  stupor  succeeded — ^she  was  conscious  of  the  u^ici^r- 
tainty  of  her  perception,  ^nd  though  still,  at  intervals,  the  beam^ 
from  the  fast  ascending  moon  caught  her  eyes,  they  flitted  before 
her  like  spiritual  forms  that  looked  on  and  came  but  to  depart 
Tl{sse  at  )ei^h  went  from  her  entirely  as  a  sudden  gust  closed  the 
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shatter,  and  a  difficult  and  not  very  sound  slottber  oame  at'4airt  ti 
hertefoC  .    .« .* 

A  little  before  this,  and  with  the  first  moment  of  the  rise  of  tlm 
moon  on  the  eastern  summits^  the  watchfiil  Heetor,  obedient  to  hig 
orders,  prepared  to  execute  the  charge  which  his  master  had  given 
him  at  parting.  Releasing  Dugdale  from  the  l<^  to  which  he  had 
been  bound,  he  led  the  impatient  and  fierce  animal  down  to  the 
river's  brink,  and  throt^h  the  tangled  route  only  known  t6  ih^ 
hunter.  The  single  track,  imperfectly  visible  in  the  partial  ligiH^ 
impeded  somewhat  his  progress,  so  that  the  moon  was  fairly  vislMe 
by  the  time  he  reached  the  river.  This  circumstance  was  prodiK^ 
tive  of  some  small  inconvenience  to  the  iaSthM  slave,  since  H 
proved  him  something  of  a  laggard  in  his  duty,  and  at  the  saiao 
time^  from  the  lateness  of  the  hout*,  occasioned  no  littie*  anxiety  in 
his  mind  for  his  master^s  safety.  With  a  few  words,  well  undei«* 
stood  seemingly  by  the  well-trained  animal,  he  cheeted  him  on, 
and  pushing  him  to  the  alight  trench  made  by  the  horsed  hool| 
clearly  defined  upon  the  path,  and  which  had  before  been  shown 
him,  he  thrust  his  nose  gently  down  upon  it,  while  taking  from  hia 
head  the  munsle;  without  which  he  must  have  been  a  dangeroua 
neighbour  to  the  Indians,  for  whose  pursuit  he  had  been  originally 
trained  by  the  Spaniards,  in  a  system,  the  policy  of  which  was  still 
in  part  continued,  or  rather,  of  late,  revived,  by  his  present  owner. 

^Kow,  go  wid  you,  Dugdale;  be  ofl^  da's  a  good  dog,  and 
look  out  for  your  maussa.  Dis  he  track— hark^^hark — hark,  dog 
-^is  de  track  ob  he  critter.  Nose  'em,  old  boy — ^noee  'em  walL 
Make  yourself  good  nigger,  for  you  hab  blessed  maussa.  Soott 
you  go  now,  better  for  bote.  Hark  'em,  boy,  haik  'em,  and  hole 
em  fast" 

The  animal  seemed  to  comprehend — looked  intelligently  up  into 
the  fkce  of  his  keeper,  then  stooping  down,  carefully  drew  a  long 
breath  as  he  scented  the  designated  spot,  coursed  a  few  siepa 
quiddy  around  it,  and  then,  as  if  perfectly  assured,  sent  fotih  a 
long  deep  bay,  and  set  off  on  the  direct  route  with  all  the  fleetneas 
of  a  deer. 

^Da  good  dog  dat^  dat  same  Dugdale.  But  he  halTreason — 
Hector  no  gib  'em  meat  for  nof  ing.    Spaniard  uo  ratn  'em  bel 
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ter,  and  de  Lord  hab  mercf  *poii  dtm  Ingin^.eff  he  onoe  stidc  he 
teet  in  be  troat  He  belter  bin  in  de  fire,  for  he  neber  leff  ofl^ 
long  AS  be  Idn  kiok.  Hark — da  good  dog,  dat  same  Dngdide. 
W<nider  way  mainsa  pick  up  da  name  for  'em ;  speck  ha  ^fianish 
— In  Engli^,  he  bin  Dogdaie.'^ 

Thns  soliloquizing,  after  his  own  fashion,  the  negro  tuined  his) 
eyea  in  the  direction  of  the  strange  vessel,  lying  about  a  mile  and; 
a  half  above  tiie  bank  upon  which  he  stood,  and  now  graeelully 
outKned  by  the  soft  Kght  «f  the  moon.  She  floated  there,  in  the 
boeom  of  the  stream,  sti]l  and  silent  as  a  sheeted  spectre,  and  to.aU 
appearanoe  with  quite  as  little  life.  Built  after  the  finest  models 
of  her  time,  and  with  a  distinct  r^;ard  to  the'  irregular  pursuits  in 
which  Ae  was  engaged,  her  appearance  carried  to  the  mind  an 
idea  of  lightnefls  and  swiftness  which  was  not  at  variance  wilih  her 
character.  The  fairy4ike  tracery  of  her  slender  masts,  her  spai% 
and  cordage,  harmonized  well  with  the  quiet  water  upcci  which  she 
reeled  Uke  some  native  bird^  and  with  the  soft  and  luxuriani  foliage- 
covering  the  scenery  around,  just  then  coming  out  from  siiadow  intia> 
the  gatiieriBg  moonbeams. 

While  the  black  looked,  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  stir  upon  tha 
bflttkdil^ctly  opposite ;  and,  at  length,  shooting  out  from  the  ^mI* 
ter  of  cane  and  brush  which  thickly  fringed  a  small  lagnne  iii  thaft 
direction,  he  dislinctiy  saw  eight  or  ten  large  double  canoes  making 
fcr  the  Bide  of  the  river  upon  which  he  stood.  They  seemed  filled 
with  men,  and  their  paddles  were  moved  with  a  velocity  only  smv 
passed  by  the  silence  which  accompanied  their  use.  The  mischief 
was  new  sitfeiently  apparent,  evea  to  a  mind  so  obtuse  as  that  of 
the  negro ;  and,  withont  risking  any  thing  by  personal  delay,  but 
now  dottUy  aroused  in  anxittty  for  his  master — ^whose  predictions 
he  saw  were  about  to  be  verified— ^he  took  his  way  back  to  the 
Bkiek  Honse  with  a  degree  of  hurry  proportioned  to  what  he  felt 
was  the  urgency  of  the  ease.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  reach 
te  Bloek  House,  into  which  he  soon  found  entrance,  and  gave  the 
alarm.  Proceeding  to  the  quarter  in  which  the  wife  of  Granger 
kept  her  abode,  he  demanded  finom  her  a  knife — aU  the  weapon  ha 
wanted — ^while  informing  her,  as  he  had  already  donethoaeluMrii^ 
eharge  of  the  fortress,  of  the  approaching  enemy. 
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*"  Whmt  do  you  waat  with  the  knife,  Hector  T 

*^  I  want  'em,  nussia — da's  all — I  guiae  after  mani^sa.*' 

"^  What  I  the  captain  f—whj,  where  ia  he.  Hector  t" 

^  Speck  he  in  berry  much  trouble.  I  must  go  see  a'ter  'em. 
Dugdale  gone  'ready — Dugdale  no  better  earbant  dan  Hector. 
Gib  me  de  knife,  miasifl — dat  eame  long  one  I  hab  for  out  he 
meat" 

^  But,  Hector,  you  can  be  of  very  little  good  if  the  Indians  are 
out.  You  don't  know  where  to  look  lor  the  detain,  and  you'll 
tread  on  them  as  you  go  through  the  bilslu" 

^I  can't  help  it,  missis — ^I  must  go.  I  hab  hand  and  fi>ot — I 
hab  knife — I  hab  eye  fer  see — I  hab  toot  for  bite — I  'trong,  missisp 
and  I  must  go  look  (or  maussa.  Qod  I  missis,  if  any  ting  happen 
to  maussa,  wha  Hector  for  do  I  where  he  guine — ^who  be  he  new 
maussa  f    I  must  go,  missis — ^gib  me  de  knife." 

^  Well,  Hector,  if  you  will  go,  here's  what  you  want.    Here's 
the  knife,  and  here's  yoiur  master's  gun,    Tou  must  take  that  too^' 
said  the  woman. 

^  No — ^I  tank  'you  for  not'ing,  missis.  I  no  want  gun ;  I  'fraid 
ob  'em ;  he  kin  shoot  all  sides.  I  no  like  'em.  Gi'  me  kmfe.  I 
use  to  knife — I  kin  scalp  dem  Injin  wid  knife  a'ter  he  own  feshion. 
But  I  no  use  to  gun." 

^  Well,  but  your  master  is  used  to  it.  You  must  cany  it  fer 
him.  He  has  no  arms,  and  this  may  save  his  life.  Hold  it  so,  and 
there's  no  danger." 

She  showed  the  tinud  Hector  how  to  carry  the  loaded  weapon 
so  as  to  avoid  risk  to  himself  and,  persuaded  of  its  importanoe  to 
his  master,  he  ventured  to  take  it  in  his  hands. 

^  Well,  da  'nough — ^I  no  want  any  mi^re.  I  gone,  missis,  I  gone 
•^but  'member^-ef  nuuissa  come  back  and  Hector  loss — ^'member, 
I  say,  I  no  runway — 'member  dat.  I  scalp— I  drown — ^I  desd — 
ebbery  ting  happen  to  me — but  I  no  runway." 

With  these  last  words,  the  feithful  black  started  upon  his  adveur 
lore  of  danger,  resolute  and  strong,  in  the  warm  affection  whioh 
he  bore  his  roaster,  to  contend  with  every  foim  of  diflSoulty.  He 
left  the  ganrison  at  the  Block  House  duly  aroused  to  the  opnfliet, 
which  they  were  now  satisfied  was  not  ixr  off. 


CHAPTER   XLII. 

''Oh !  whcnfiMrs  atrike  the  beantifal,  the  youf^ 
So  iaiioctnt,  luhanDiBir  ^    ^^  ^^*  luitg, 
iraM4b9»'(uaftdM«Hnior;  UvtfbibMr 
Th«  tvembliof  woman." 

Lar  vs  now  retam  to  the  chamber  of  Bew  Matthews.  Sheslepl 
not  soniidlj,  Kit  nnconseioudly,  amd  heancTnoTlfie  distant  but 
af^roaehing  cry — **  8aogarrah-me — Sangarrah-me  T  The  war  had 
b^Qn  ;  and  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  words  of  Yemassee  batUe^ 
the  thirst  for  blood  was  universal  among  their  warriors.  From  the 
war-dance,  blessed  by  the  prophet,  stimulated  by  his  exhortations, 
and  wanned  by  the  blood  of  their  human  sacrifice,  they  had  started 
upon  the  War-path  in  every  direction.  The  larger  division,  led  on 
by  Sanutee  and  the  prophet,  took  their  course  directly  for  Gkarle»- 
kon,  while  Isbiagaska,  heading  a  smaller  party,  prooeeded  to  the 
frontier  settlements  upon  the  Pocota-ligo,  intending  massaore  along 
the  whole  line  of  the  white  borders,  including  the  now  flourishing 
town  of  Beaufort  From  house  to  house,  with  the  stealth.of  a  cat, 
he  led  his  band  to  indiscriminate  slaughter,  sad,  diveiging  with  this 
object  from  one  settlement  to  another,  he  contrived  to  reach  every 
dwelling-place  of  the  whites  known  to  him  in  that  neighbourhood. 
But  in  many  places  he  had  been  foiled.  The  providential  arrange* 
ments  of  Harrison,  wherever,  in  the  brief  time  allowed  him,  he 
had  found  it  possible,  had  rendered  their  design  in  great  part 
innocuous  throughout  that  section,  and,  duly  angered  with  his  dis^ 
appointment,  it  was  not  long  before  Ishiagaska  came  to  the  little 
eottage  of  the  pastor.  The  lights  bad  been  all  extinguished,  and, 
save  on  the  eastern  nde,  the  dwelling  lay  in  the  deepest  shadow. 
The  quiet  of  the  whole  scene  formed  an  admirable  contrast  to  the 
horrors  gathering  in  perspective,  and  about  to  destroy  its  sacred  and 
sweet  repose  for  ever. 

With  the  wonted  caution  of  the  Indian,  Ishiagaska  led  on  Us 
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band  in  silenoe.    No  sound  was  permitted  to  go  before  the  aemault. 
The  war-whoop,  with  which  they  anticipate  or  accompany  the 
stroke  of  battle,  was  not  suffered,  in  the  present  instance,  to  pre- 
pare, with  a  salutary  terror,  the  minds  of  their  destined  victims. 
'Massacre,  not  battle,  was  the  purpose;  and  the  secret  stratagem  of 
the  marauder  usurped  the  fierce  habit  of  the  avowed  warrior. 
Passing  from  cover  to  cover,  the  wily  savage  at  length  approached 
the  cottage  with  his  party.    He  stationed  then^  around  it,  con- 
cealed each  under  his  tree.    He  alone  4id?aiioed  to  the  dwelling 
with  the  stealth  of  a  panther.    Avoiding  the  clear  path  of  the 
^noon,  be  availed  himself  now  of  one  and  now  of  ai^^er  shelter 
— ^the  bush,  the  tree — whatever  might  afford  a  concealing  shadow 
in  his  approach.;  and  where  this  was  wanting,  throwing  himself 
flat  upon  the  ground,  he  crawled  on  like  a  serpent— now  lying 
snug  and  immoveable,  now  taking  a  new  stort  and  hurrying  in  his 
progress,  and  at  last  placing  himself  successfully  alongside  of  the 
Uttlie  whit(0  pahpg  which  fenced  in  the  cottage,  and  ran  at  a  little 
jjistane^  :around  it    He  parted  the  thong  which  secured  the  wicket 
with  bit  knifiv  ascended  the  little  avenue,  and  then,  giving  ear  to 
every  quarter  of  the  dwelling,  and  finding  all  stiU,  proceeded  on 
tiptoe  to  try  the  fastenings  of  every  window.    The  door  he  felt 
was  secure -*so  was  each  window  in  the  body  of  the  house,  which 
he  at  length  encompassed,  noting  every  aperture  in  it.    At  length 
he  came  to  the  chamber  where  Bess  Matthews  alept^ — ^a  chamber 
forming  on/e*half  of  the  little  shed,  or  addition  to  Uie  main  dwell- 
ing— the  other  half  being  occupied  for  the  same  purpose  by  her 
parents.    He  placed  his  hand  gently  upon  the  shutter,  and  with 
savage  joy  he  felt  it  yield  beneath  bis  touch. 

The  moment  Ishiagaska  made  this  discovery,  he  silently  retreated 
to  a  little  distance  from  the  dwelling,  and  wiUi  a  signal  which  had 
been  agreed  upon — ^the  single  and  «rat^"^h^y  ^^t^  of  the  whip- 
pj?r  willii  ihtgnrr  notice  to  his  band  for  their  approach.  Imitating 
his  previous  caution,  they  came  forward  individually  to  the  cot- 
tage^ and  gathering  around  him^  under  the  shadow  of  a  neigh* 
bouring  tree,  they  duly  arranged  the  method  of  surprise. 

This  done,  under  the  guidance  of  Ishiagaska,  they  again  ap» 
ftoaehed  the  dwelling,  and  a  party  having  been  atationed  Hi  the 
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door  in  nlenoe,  soother  party  with  their  leader  r^umod  ivi  the  win- 
dow which  was  aooeesible.    Li^d  quietly  upon  the  shoalden  of 
two  of  them,  Ishiagaaka  was  at  once  upon  a  lev«l  with  it.    He 
had  afaeady  drawn  it  aside,  and,  by  the  light  of  the  moon  whieh 
atreamed  into  the  little  apartment,  he  was  enabled  with  a  single 
glance  to  take  in  its  contents.    The  half-alumbering  giri  Mt  con- 
aeious  of  a  sadden  gash  of  air — a  rustling  sound,  and  perhaps  a 
darkening  shadow ;  bat  the  obtrusion  was  not  sufficient  to  alarm 
into  action  fiMmlties  which  had  been  so  Tsry  much  exdted,  and 
aabeequently  depressed,  by  the  sCTere  mental  trials  to  which  she 
bad  been  subjected,  and  which  did  not  cease  to  trouble  her  even 
wbfle  she  slept    It  was  in  her  exhaustion  only  that  sleep  eame  to 
ker  relief.    But  even  in  her  dreams  there  fktated  images  of  terror ; 
and  vague  aspects  that  troubled  or  threatened,  caused  her  to  moan 
in  her  sleep,  as  at  a  danger  still  to  be  apprehended  or  deplored. 
She   lay  motionlesa,  however,  and  the  wily  savage    succeeded 
in  gaining  the  floor  of  her  chamber  without  disturbing  the  sleeper. 
Here  he  stood,  silent  for  awhile,  suHeying  at  his  ease  the  com- 
posed and  beautiful  outline  of  his  victim's  person.     And  she 
was  beautifbl— the  ancient  worship  might  well  have  chosen  such  an 
<^ferlng  in  sacriflee  to  his  choice  demon.    Never  did  her  beanty 
show    for^  more    exqnisitBlv  than    now,  Vhfeir  -  -muidoB  >  atood 
ready  to  blast  it^r  ever— ready  to  wrest  the  sacred  fire  of 
^  the  altar  of  that  heart  which  had  maintained  itself  so 
well  worthy  of  the  heaven  from  whence  it  came.  Ishiagaska  looked 
on,  bat  with  no  feeling  inc<»isisteBt  with  the  prnvioas  aim  which 
had  brought  him  there.    The  dress  had  fallen  low  from  her  neck, 
and  in  the  meek,  spiiitaal  light  of  the  moon,  the  sofi^  wav^ 
like  heave  of  the  scarce  living  principle  within  her  bosom  was 
like  that  of  some  blessed  thing,  susceptible  of  death,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  strong  in  the  possession  of  the  most  eaqaisite  develop- 
ments of  life.    Her  long  tresses  hung  about  her  neck,  relieving, 
but  not  concealing,  its  snowy  whiteness.    One  arm  fell  over  the 
side  of  the  conch,  nerveless,  but  soft  and  snowy  as  the  frostwreath 
Kfted  by  the  capricious  wind.    The  other  lay  pressed  upon  her 
bosom  above  her  heart,  as  if  restraining  those  trying  apprebensioas 
which  had  formed  so  large  a  portiou  of  her  pmyem  when  she  iaia 
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heneif  down  to  sleep.    It  was  a  pioture  for  any  eye  but  tjkat  of  the 
sayag6*-«  (Mctore  softening  «ny  mood  bat  Uiat  of  the  habituai 
nrarderer.  It  worked  no  ohange  in  the  ferooioue  soul  of  lahiagaaka. 
He  looked^  but  without  emotion.    Nor  wae  be  long  diapoeed  to 
hesitate.     Assisting  another  of  the  Indians  into  the  apartment, 
who  passed  at  once  through  it  into  the  hall  adjoining,  the  door  of 
whioh  he  was  to  unbar  for  the  rest,  Ishiagaska  now  approached 
the  couch,  and  drawing  his  knife  from  the  sbeath,  the  broad  blade 
was  uplifked,  shining  bright  in  the  raoonbeama,  and  the  inflexible 
point  bore  down  upon  that  sweety  white  round,  in  which  all  waa 
loveliness,  and  where  was  all  of  life;--»the  fair  bosom,  the  pure 
heart,  where  the  sacred  principles  of  purity  and  of  vitality  had  at 
once  their  abiding  place.     With  one  hand  he  lifted  aside  the  long 
white  finger  that  lay  upon  it,  and  in  the  next  instant  the  blow 
would  have  descended  &tally,  but  that  the  maiden's  sleep  waa  less 
sound  than  it  appeared.    His  footsteps  had  not  disturbed  her,  but 
his  touch  did.    The  pressure  of  his  grasp  brought  instant  con- 
sdousness  to  her  sense.    This' may  hnve  been  assisted  also  by  the 
glare  of  the  moon  across  her  eyes ;  the  window,  opened  by  the 
red  man,  remaining  still  wide*    Turning  uneasily  beneath  the 
ghure,  she  felt  the  savage  gripe  upon  her  fingers.  It  was  an  instinct^ 
swift  as  the  lightning,  that  made  her  grasp  the  uplifted  arm  with  a 
strengrth  of  despairing  nature,  not  certainly  her  own.    She  started 
with  a  shriek,  and  the  ohange  of  position  accompanying  her  move- 
ment, and  the  unlooked-for  direction  aad  restraint  given  to  his 
arm,  when,  in  that  nervous  grasp,  she  seized  it|  partially  diverted 
the  down-descending  weapon  of  death.    It  graied  slightly  aside, 
infliotittg  a  wound,  of  which,  at  that  moment,  she  was  perfectly 
unconscious*    Again  she  cried  out  with  a  convulsive  scream,  as  she 
saw  him  transfer  the  knife  from  the  one  to  the  other  hand.    For 
a  few  seconds  her  struggles  were  all-powerftd,  and  kept  back|  for 
that  period  of  time,  the  fete  which  had  been  so  certain.    But  what 
could  the  frail  spirit,  the  soft  hand,  the  unexercised  muscles  avail  or 
achieve  against  such  an  enemy  and  in  such  a  contest  ?    With 
another  scream,  as  of  one  in  a  last  agony,  consciousness  went  from 
her  in  the  conviction  of  the  perfect  fruitlesaness  of  the  contssi 
With  a  single  apostrophe—  ^. 
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•*  God  be  meroiftil — oh  I  my  father— oh  !  Gabriel,  save  me — 
Gabriel — ^Ab  I  God,  God — he  cannot — "  her  eye  closed,  and  she 
laj  snpiiie  under  the  knife  of  the  savage. 

But  the  first  scream  which  she  uttered  had  reached  the  ears  o^ 
her  fiither,  who  had  been  more  sleepless  than  herself.  The  scream 
of  bis  diild  had  be6n  s«ffioient  to  gire  renewed  activity  and  life  to 
the  limbs  of  the  aged  pastor.  Starting  from  his  couch,  and  seixhig 
upon  a  massive  dub  which  stood  in  the  corner  of  his  chamber,  he 
mahed  desperately  into  the  apartment  of  Bess,  and  happily  in  tima 
Hsr  own  resistance  had  been  sufficient  to  give  pause  for  this  new 
SQOOoar,  and  it  ceased  just  when  the  old  man,  now  made  conscious 
of  the  danger,  cried  aloud  in  the  spirit  of  his  faith,  while  striking 
a  blow  which,  eflSdetualiy  diverting  Ishiagaska  from  the  maiden, 
oompelled  him  to  defend  himself. 

^  Strike  with  me.  Father  of  Mercies,'^  med  the  old  Puritan — 
^strike  with  thy  servant — thou  who  struck  with  David  and  with 
Gideon,  and  who  swept  thy  waters  against  Pharaoh — strike  with 
the  arm  of  thy  poor  instrument.  Make  the  savage  to  bite  the 
di»t,  while  I  strike — I  slay  in  thy  name.  Oh  1  thou  avenger — even 
in  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  \^ 

And  calling  aloud  in  some  such  apostrophe  upon  the  name  of 
the  Deity  at  every  efibrt  which  he  made  with  his  club,  the  old 
pastor  gained  a  temporary  advantage  over  the  savage,  who,  retreat- 
ii^  from  his  first  forious  assault  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  couch, 
eniibied  him  to  place  himself  alongside  of  his  child.  Without  giv* 
ing  himself  a  moment  even  to  her  restoration,  with  a  paroxysm  of 
fnry  that  really  seemed  from  heaven,  he  advanced  upon  his  enemy 
—the  dab  swinging  over  his  head  with  an  exhibition  of  strength 
that  was  remarkable  in  so  old  a  man.  Ishiagaska,  pressed  thus, 
anwiUing  with  his  knife  to  venture  within  its  reach,  had  recourse 
to  his  tomahawk,  which,  hurriedly,  he  threw  at  the  head  of  his  ap* 
pioaching  assailant.  But  the  aim  was  wide^— die  deadly  weapon 
flew  into  the  opposite  wall,  and  the  blow  of  the  dub  rang  upon  the 
head  of  the  Indian  with  sufficient  effect,  first  to  stagger,  and  thea 
to  bring  him  down.  This  done,  the  old  man  rushed  to  the  window, 
where  two  other  savages  were  labouring  to  elevate  a  third  to  the 
entrance;  and,  with  another  sweep  of  his  mace,  he  defeated  theii 
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da9ign,  by  crushing  down  the  eleyated  penon  wlioee  bead  And 
bands  were  just  above  tbe  siil  of  the  window.  In  their  first  ooii* 
fusioD,  be  closed  tbe  shutter,  and  securely  bolted  it,  then  Uiriied, 
with  all  the  aroused  affecticMis  of  a  fiiUier,  to  the  restoration  of  his 
ohild. 

Meanwhile^  tbe  Indian  who  had  undertaken  to  unolose  the  main 
entrance  for  his  companions,  ignorant  of  the  sleeping  negro  before 
it,  stumbled  over  him.    July,  who,  like  most  negroes  suddenly 
awaking,  was  stnpid  and  confused,  rose,  however,  with  a  sort  of 
iastinct ;  rubbing  his  eyes  with  the  fingers  of  one  band,  be  stretched 
iwt  the  other  to  the  bar,  and,  without  being  at  all  conscdous  of  wlial 
he  was  doing,  lifted  it  from  its  socket.    He  was  soon  brought  to  a 
sense  of  bis  error,  as  a  troop  of  half-naked  savages  rushed  through 
the  opening,  pushing  him  aside  with  a  d^^ree  of  violence  which  aoon 
taught  him  his  danger.    He  knew  now  that  they  were  enemies ; 
and,  with  the  uplifted  bar  still  in  his  hand,  he  felled  the  foremost  of 
those  around  bim — who  happened  to  be  the  fellow  who  first 
stumbled  over  him — ^and  rushed  bravely  enough  among  the  rest 
But  the  weapon  Uto  made  use  of  was  an  unwieldy  one,  and  not 
at  all  calculated  for  such  a  contest    He  was  soon  taught  to  dis- 
cover this,  fatally,  when  it  swung  uselessly  around,  and  was  put  aside 
by  one  of  the  more  wily  savages,  who,  adroitly  closing  in  with 
the  courageous  negro,  soon  brought  him  to  the  ground.     In  Mling, 
however,  he  contrived  to  grapple  with  his  more  powedul  enemy, 
and  the  two  went  down  in  a  dose  embrace  together.  Botthe  hatchet 
was  in  the  band  of  the  Indian,  and  a  moment  after  his  fall  it  crushed 
into  the  skull  of  tbe  negro*    Another  and  another  blow  followed,  and 
soon  ended  the  struggle.     While  the  pulse  was  still  quivering  in 
bis  heart,  and  ere  his  eyes  had  yet  closed  in  the  swimming  con- 
vulsions of  death,  the  negro  ieM.  the  sharp  blade  of  the  knife  sweep* 
ing  around  his  head.    The  conqueror  was  about  to  complete  his 
triumph  by  taking  off  the  scalp  of  his  victim,  ^as  ye  peel  the  fig 
when  the  fruit  is  fresh,"  when  a  light,  borne  by  the  half-diessod 
wife  of  the  pastor,  appeared  at  the  door,     bhe  gave  new  terrors, 
by  her  Fcreams,  to  the  soene  of  blood  and   strife  going  on  in 
the  hall,     At  the  same  moment,  followed  by  his  daughter,  who 
vainly  entreated  him  to  remain  in  the  chamber,  the  pastor  rosbed 


headlopg  fatwtad^  wieldiiig  the  club,  so  successful  already  against 
oae  set  of  enenueey  in  contest  with  another, 

^Go  not»  lather — ^go  noti"  she  cried  earnestly,  now  fully  restor- 
ed to  the  aovleBt  oonsdousness,  and  clinging  to  him  passionately 
all  the  while. 

^  Go  not|  John,  I  pray  yon — ^  implored  the  old  lady,  endea- 
vouriDg  to  arrest  him.  But  his  impulse,  under  all  circumstances. 
was  die  wiaeat  policy.  He  could  not  hope  for  safety  by  hugging 
hia  chamber,  and  a  bold  strugg^  to  the  last — ^a  fearless  heart, 
ready  hand,  and  teeth  clenched  with  a  fixed  purposes-exhibit  a 
pn^r  leaaon  when  dealing  with  the  avowed  enemy.  A  forious 
inapimtion  seemed  to  fill  his  heart  as  he  went  ibrward,  crying 
aloud — 

"  I  fear  not  Hie  bucUer  of  Jehovah  is  <^er  his  servant.  I  go 
under  the  banner — ^I  fight  in  the  service  of  God.  Keep  me  not 
back,  woman — ^has  he  not  said — shall  I  misbelieve— he  will  pro- 
tect hia  servant.  He  will  strike  with  the  shepherd,  and  the  wolf 
nball  be  smitten  from  the  fold.  Avoid  thee,  savage — unloose  thee 
from  thy  prey.    The  sword  of  the  liord  and  of  Qideop  P 

Thus  saying,  he  rushed  like  one  inspired  upon  the  savage  whose 
knife  had  already  swept  around  the  head  of  the  negro.  The  scalp- 
ing of  July^s  head  was  a  more  difficult  matter  than  the  Indian  had 
diesDied  o^  fighting  in  the  dark.  It  was  only  when  he  laid  hands 
«pon  it  that  he  found  the  diffi^ty  of  taking  a  secure  hold.  There 
was  no  war-tuft  to  seise  upon,  and  the  wool  had  been  recently 
abridged  by  the  judicious  scissors.  He  had,  accordingly,  literally 
to  peel  away  the  scalp  with  the  flesh  itself  The  pastor  interposed 
just  after  he  had  b^n  the  operation. 

^  Avoid  thee,  thou  bloody  Philistiner-give  up  thy  prey.  The 
vengeance  of  the  God  <tf  Jacob  is  upon  thee.  In.his  name  I  strike, 
IsUy." 

As  he  shouted  he  struck  a  headlong,  a  heavy  blow,  which,  could 
it  have  taken  effect,  would  most  probably  have  been  fatal.  But  the 
pastor  knew  nothing  of  the  arts  of  war,  and  though  on  hia  knees 
over  the  negro,  and  almost  under  the  feet;  of  his  new  assailant,  the 
Indian  was  too  '^cunning  of  fence,"  too  well  practised  in  strategy, 
krin-oveBOpnie  in  tUs  simple  manner.    With  a  single  jerk  whi<di 
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completod  his  labour,  he  tore  the  reeking  doalp  hotik  the  hesil  of  tl>e 
negro,  and  dropping  his  own  at  the  same  instant  on  a  leTeH  with  tiM 
floor,  the  stroke  of  the  pastor  went  clean  ove^  it ;  and  the  assttilaDt 
himself,  borne' forward  iacontinenttf  by  the  iU-adrised  effort,  was 
harried  stunningly  against  the  wall  of  the  apartment,  and  intiM 
tiiick  of  his  enemies.  In  a  moment  they  had  him  down — the  club 
wrested  from  his  hands,  and  exhaustion  necessarily  ibllowiag  sock 
prodigious  and  unaccustomed  efforts  in  so  old  a  man,  he  now  lay 
without  strength  or  firtruggle  under  the  ktaires  of  his  oaptort. 

As  she  beheld  th^  condition  of  her  father,  all  fear,  all  stupor, 
passed  away  ini^ntl^  from  the  mind  of  Bess  Matthews.    Sftie 
rushed  forward — she  threw  herself  between  the  red  men  and  ttieir 
victim,  and  entreated  their  knives  to  her  heart  rather  than  to  hie. 
Clasping  the  legs  of  the  warrior  immediately  bestriding  the  body 
of  the  old  man,  with  all  a  woman's  and  a  daughter's  eloquence  she 
prayed  for  pity.    Bbt  she  spoke  to  unwilling  ears,  and  to  senses 
that,  scorning  any  su^h  appeals  in  their  own  casefi,  looked  upon 
them  j^ith  sovereign  contempt  when  made  by  others.    She  saw 
ibis  in  the  glim  smile  with  which  he  heard  her  apostrophes.     His 
white  teeth,  gleaming  out  between  the  dusky  lips  which  enclosed 
them,  looked  to  her  fears  like  those  of  the  hungry  tiger,  gnashing 
with   delight  at  the  banquet  of  blood  at  hwt  spread  before  it 
While  yet  she  spoke,  his  hand  tore  away  from  her  hair  a  IcHig  and 
glittering  ornament  which  had  confined  it — another  tore  finom  her 
neck  the  clustering  necklace  which  could  not  adorn  it;  and  the 
vain  fancies  of  the  savage  immediately  appropriated  them  as  deco- 
ratiions  for  his  own  person — her  own  head-ornament' being  stuck 
most  fantastically  in  the  long,  single  tuft  of  hair — the  war^tuft,  and 
all  that  is  left  at  that  period — ^of  him  who  had  seised  it.    She  saw 
how  much  pleasure  the  bauble  imparted,  and  a  new  st^gestion  of 
her  thought  gave  her  a  momentary  hope. 

^  Spare  him — spai!e  his  life,  and  thou  shalt  have  mora-— thou 
dialt  have  beads  and  rings.  Lock — look," — and  the  jewelled  ring 
from  her  finger,  and  another,  a  sacred  pledge  from  Hiorison,  wers 
given  into  his  grasp.    He  seised  thetn  with  avidity. 

^  Good — good — ^more  T  cried  the  ferocious  but  frrvokras  savage, 
in  the  few  wordA  of  broken  English  which  he  imperfeody  nttaed 
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m  reply  to  ken^  and  which  he  well  understood ;  for  suoh  had  heea 

Cbe  degree  lof  iniknaoy  existing  between  the  Yemassees  and  the 

SfettlerBy  that  but  few  of  the  fonuer  were  entirely  ignorant  of  som^ 

portions  of  the  limguage  of  the  latter.    So  far^  something  had  been 

gained  in  pleasing  her  enemy.     She  rushed  to  the  chain[>er,  and 

hiSnTect  fortb  with  a  llllUi  casket,  containing  a  locket,  and  sundry 

other  trifles  commonly  found  in  a  lady's  cabinet     Her  mother,  in 

llie  meanwhile,  having  arranged  her  dress,  hurriedly  came  forth 

also,  provided,  in  like  manner,  with  all  such  jewels  as  seemed  moet 

calculated  to  win  the  mercy  which  they  sought.    They  gave  all 

into  his  hands,  and,  possibly,  had  he  been  alone,  these  concessions 

would  have  saved  them, — their  lives  at  least ;  for  these — now  the 

apoils  of  the  individual  savage  to  whom  they  were  given — had  they 

been  found  in  the  sack  of  the  house,  must  have  been  common 

stock  with  all  of  them.     But  the  rest  of  the  band  were  not  disposed 

for  mercy  when  they  beheld  such  an  appropriation  of  their  plunder, 

ukd  while  they  were  pleading  with  the  savage  for  the  life  of  the 

pastor,  Ishiagaska,  recovered  from  the  blow  which  had  stunned 

dim,  entering  the  apartment,  immediately  changed  the  prospects  of 

ill  the  party.     He  was  inflamed  to  double  ferocity  by  the  stout 

lefence  which  had  been  offered  where  he  had  been  taught  to 

intidpate  so  little ;  and,  with  a  fierce  cry,  seizing  Bess  by  the  long 

hair,  which,  from  the  loss  of  her  comb,  now  streamed  over  her 

shoulders,  he  waved  the  tomahawk  in  air,  bidding  his  men  follow 

his  example  and  do  execution  upon  the  rest    Another  savage,  with  the 

word,  seized  upon  the  old  lady.    These  sights  re-aroused  the  pastor. 

With  a  desperate  effort  he  threw  the  knee  of  his  enemy  from  his 

breast^  and  was  about  to  rise,  when  the  stroke  of  a  stick  from  one 

of  the  captors  descended  stunningly,  but  not  &ta]ly,  and  sent  him 

once  more  to  the  ground. 

**  Father — ^father  I — God  of  mercy — ^look,  mother !  they  .lave 
slain  him — they  have  slain  my  father  I''  and  she  wildly  struggled 
with  her  captor,  but  without  avail.  There  was  but  a  moment  now, 
and  she  saw  the  hatchet  descending.  That  moment  was  for 
prayer,  but  the  terror  was  too  great ;  for  as  she  beheld  the  whirling 
urn  and  the  wave  of  the  glittering  steel,  she  closed  her  eyeSi  and 
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iitteDsibility  eame  to  her  relief,  while  she  sank  dowa  under  t^«4 
feet  of  the  savage — a  simullaneous  movemeDt  of  ike  Indians  placing 
both  of  her  parents  at  the  same  moment  in  antieipation  of  the 
awful  destinv  that  threatened  her. 


CHAPTER   XLIII. 

**  C^ptiTes,  mft  midasf lit,  whither  IomI  yoa  tham, 
HoedlMi  of  tMffs  uid  pi^,  ill  umnovvd 
At  th«ir  poor  boarts'  dutien  ?    Tol,  ipttre  thoir  livoa." 

Thb  blow  was  stayed — the  death,  deemed  inevitable,  was  averted— 
the  captives  Hved.    The  descending  arm  was  arrested,  the  weapon 
thrown  aside,  and  a  voice  of  authority,  at  the  most  interesting  junc- 
ture in  the  lives  of  the  prisoners,  interposed  for  their  safety.    The 
new  comer  was  Cborley,  the  captain  of  the  pirate,  heading  his  troop     ^ 
of  marines,  and  a  ^all  additional  force  of  Indians.    He  was  quite 
as  much  rejoiced  as  the  captives,  that  he  came  in  time  for  their  relief. 
It  was  not  his  policy,  in  the  house  of  the  pastor,  to  appear  the  man 
of  blood,  or  to  destroy,  though  mercilessly  destructive  wherever  he 
appeared  before.    There  were  in  the  present  instance  many  reasons 
to  restrain  him.    The  feeling  of  ^'  auld  lang  83me''  alone  might  have 
had  its  effect  upon  his  mood ;  and,  though  not  sufficiently  potent^ 
periiaps,  for  purposes  of  pity  in  a  bosom  otherwise  so  pitiless,  yet, 
strengthened  by  a  passion  for  the  person  of  Bees  Matthews,  it  availed 
happily  to  save  the  little  £Eunily  of  the  pastor.    Their  safety,  indeed, 
had  been  his  object ;  and  he  had  hurried  towards  their  dwelling  with 
the  first  signal  of  war,  as  he  well  knew  the  dangers  to  which  they 
would  be  exposed,  should  he  not  arrive  in  season,  from  the  indiscri- 
minate fury  of  the  savages.    But  the  circuitous  route  which  he  had 
been  compelled  to  take,  together  with  the  difficulties  of  the  forest  to 
sailors,  to  whom  a  march  through  the  tangled  woods  was  something 
unusual,  left  him  considerably  behind  the  party  led  on  by  Ishiagaska. 
Arriving  in  time  to  save,  however,  Chorley  was  not  displeased  that 
he  had  been  delayed  so  long.    There  was  a  merit  in  his  appearance 
at  a  moment  so  perilous,  which  promised  him  advantages  he  had  not 
contemplated  before.    He  co^d  now  urge  a  claim  to  the  gratitude 
oC4he  maiden,  for  her  own  and  the  safetj  of  her  ]^ents^  upon  which 
he  built  strongly  his  desve  to  secure  her  persont  if_not  her  heart 
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This,  at  least,  under  all  circumstanoea,  he  had  certainly  determined 
upon. 

He  came  at  the  last  moment^  but  he  came  in  time.  He  was  well 
fitted  for  such  a  moment^  for  he  was  bold  and  decisive.  With  mus- 
cles of  iron  he  grasped  the  arm  of  the  savage,  and  thrust  him  back 
from  his  more  delicate  victim,  while,  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  sus- 
tained admirably  by  the  close  proximity  of  the  muskets  borne  by  the 
marines,  he  commanded  the  savages  to  yield  their  prisoners.  A 
bpear-thrust  from  one  of  his  men  enforced  the  command,  which  was 
otherwise  disregarded  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  bestriding  Mr.  Mat- 
thews, and  the  old  pastor  stood  once  more  erect.  But  Ishiagaska^ 
the  first  surprise  being  over,  was  not  so  disposed  to  yield  his  cap- 
tives. 

*  Will  the  white  brother  take  the  scalps  from  Ishiagaska?  Where 
was  the  white  brother  when  Ishiagaska  was  here  ?  He  was  on  the 
blind  path  in  the  woods — ^I  heard  him  cry  like  the  lost  child  for  the 
scouts  of  Ishiagaska.  It  was  Ishiagaska  who  crept  into  the  wigwam 
of  the  white  prophet — ^look  I  The  white  prophet  can  strike — the 
mark  of  his  club  is  on  the  head  of  a  great  chief — ^but  not  to  slay. 
Ishiagaska  has  won  the  English — they  are  the  slaves  of  the  Yemas- 
see — ^he  can  take  their  ^calps — ^he  can  drink  their  blood^— he  can 
tear  out  their  hearts!" 

**  Fll  be  d — d  if  he  does,  though,  while  I  am  here.  Pear  not, 
Matthews,  old  boy — and  you,  my  beauty  bird — ^have  no  fear.  You 
are  all  safe — ^he  takes  my  life  before  he  puts  hands  on  you,  by  San« 
tiago,  as  the  Spaniards  swear.  Hark  ye,  Ishiagaska — do  you  under- 
stand what  I  say  ?" 

"  The  Yemassee  has  ears  for  his  brother — ^let  him  speak,"  replied 
the  chief,  sullenly. 

"That  means  that  you  understand  me,  I  suppose — ^though  it 
doesn't  say  so  exactly.  Well,  then — ^listen.  Fll  ti^e  care  of  these 
prisoners,  and  account  for  them  to  the  Governor  of  Saint  Augustine." 

"  The  white  prophet  and  the  women  are  for  Ishiagaska.  Let  our 
brother  take  his  own  scalps.  Ishiagaska  strikes  not  for  the  Spaniard 
— ^he  is  a  warrior  of  Yemassee." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  account  to  your  people  for  them,  but  they  ara 
my  prisoners  now," 
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Is  not  Udagaika  a  chief  of  the  Yemaasee — shall  the  stranger 
for  him  to  his  people?  Our  white  brother  is  like  a  cunning 
bud  that  ia  lazy.  He  looks  out  frona  the  tree  all  day,  and  when 
the  otlier  bird  catches  the  green  fly,  he  steals  it  out  of  his  teeth. 
lahiagaaka  catches  no  fly  ibr  the  teeth  of  the  stranger." 

''Well,  as  you  please;  but^  by  Q — d,  you  may  give  them  up 
civilly  oc  not!  They  are  mine  now,  and  you  may  better  yourself  as 
you  can.** 

Hie  brow  of  the  Indian,  stormy  enough  before,  put  on  new  tenors, 
and  without  a  word  he  rushed  fiercely  at  the  throat  of  the  sailor, 
driving  forward  one  hand  for  that  purpose,  while  the  other  aimed  a 
blow  at  his  head  with  his  hatchet  But  the  eailor  was  sufficiently 
finniBar  with  Ibdian  war&re,  as  well  as  with  most  other  kinds ;  he 
waa  good  at  aii  weapons,  as  we  may  suppose,  and  was  not  unpre- 
pared. He  seemed  to  have  anticipated  resistance  to  his  authority, 
and  waa  ready  ibr  the  assault.  His  promptness  in  defence  was  quite 
equal  to  the  suddenness  of  the  attack  of  Ishiagaska.  Adroitly 
evading  the  direct  assault,  he  bore  buck  the  erring  weapon  with  a 
stroke  that  sent  it  wide  from  the  owner's  hand,  and  grasping  him  bj 
the  throat,  waved  him  to  and  fro  as  an  infant  in  the  grasp  of  a  giant 
The  foUoweiB  of  the  chief,  not  discouraged  by  this  eridence  of  supe- 
riority, or  tyy  the  greater  number  of  seamen  with  their  white  ally, 
rushed  forward  to  his  rescue,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  afiair 
would  have  been  one  of  mixed  massacre  but  for  the  coolness  of 
Ghoiley. 

^  Men*«*each  his  man  I  Short  work,  as  I  order.  Drop  muskets, 
2nd  close  handsomely.'' 

The  oiUer  was  obeyed  with  promptitude,  and  the  Indians  were 
belted  in,  as  by  a  hoop  of  iron,  without  room  to  lift  a  hatchet  or 
btiMidiah  a  kniliB,  while  eadi  of  the  whites  had  singled  out  an  enemy, 
at  whose  breast  a  pistol  was  pvesented.  The  sailor  captain  in  the 
neanwhilfi  appropriated  Ishiagaska  to  himself  and  closely  encirded 
him  with-  one  powerful  arm,  while  the  mu2z)e  of  his  pistol  rested 
u(M>n  the  Indian's  head.  But  the  afiair  was  suffered  to  proceed  no 
(iuther,  iu  this  way,  by  him  who  had  now  the  diief  management 
The  Indians  were  awed,  and  though  they  vUll  held  out  a  sullen  atti- 
tude of  defiance,  Ohorley,  whose  de^dre  was  that  control  of  the 
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«avag<eB  without  which  he  could  hope  to  do  noUiiiig^  was  satnfed  ol 
the  adequacy  of  what  he  had  done  towardB  hia  object.  Releaamig 
his  own  captive,  therefore,  with  a  stentorian  htu^  he  addrened 
Ishiagaaka: — 

"•  That^s  the  way,  chief,  to  deal  with  the  enemy.  But  we  are  no 
enemies  of  youia,  and  have  had  fun  enough." 

^  It  is  fun  for  our  white  brother,''  wae  the  stem  and  dry  respofnse. 

'*  Ay,  what  else— devilish  good  fun,  I  say — though,  to  be  sura, 
you  did  not  seem  to  think  so.  But  I  suppose  I  am  to  have  the 
prisoners.'' 

^*  If  our  brother  asks  with  his  tongue,  we  say  no— if  he  asks 
with  bis  teeth,  we  say  yes." 

**  Well,  I  care  not^  d — n  my  splinters,  Ishy — ^whether  you  an- 
swer to  tongue  or  teeth,  so  that  you  answer  as  I  want  you.  Vm 
glail  now  that  you  speak  what  is  reasonable." 

"  Will  our  brother  take  the  white  prophet  and  the  women,  and 
give  nothing  to  the  Yemaasee  ?  The  English  buy  from  the  Yemaa* 
see,  and  the  Yemassee  gets  when  he  gives." 

'*  Ay,  I  see — ^you  have  learned  to  trade,  and  know  how  to  drive 
a  bargain.    But  you  forget,  chie^  you  have  had  all  in  the  houae." 

**  Good — ^and  the  prisoners — they  are  scalps  for  Ishiagaska.  But 
our  brother  would  have  them  for  himself^  and  will  give  his  email 
gun  for  them." 

The  offer  to  exchange  the  captives  lor  the  pistol  in  hia  hand, 
caused  a  momentary  hesitation  in  the  mind  of  the  pirate.  He  saw 
the  lurking  malignity  in  the  eye  of  the  savage,  and  gaaed  fixedly 
upon  him,  then,  suddenly  seeming  to  determine,  he  exclaimed^ — 

^'  Well,  it's  a  bargain.  The  captives  are  minci  and  here's  the 
pistol." 

Scarcely  had  the  weapon  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  wily 
savage,  than  he  hastily  thrust  it  at  the  head  of  the  pirate,  and 
crying  aloud  to  his  followers,  who  echoed  it  lustily,  '^Sangarrah-ffie 
— Yemassee,"  he  drew  the  trigger.  A  loud  laug^  from  Chorley 
was  all  the  response  that  followed.  He  had  seen  enough  of  the 
Indian  character  to  have  anticipated  the  result  of  the  exchange  just 
made,  and  gave  him  a  pistol  therefore  wluoh  had  a  little  before 
been  dischar^.    The  innocuous  effort  upon  his  life,  aocordin^^, 
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Bad  lieeii  looked  for ;  and  having  made  it,  the  Indian,  whose  pride 
of  character  had  been  deeply  mortified  by  the  indignity  to  which 
theriport  of  Ohorley  had  just  sabjeoted  him,  folded  his  arms  pa- 
tiently as  if  in  waiting  for  his  death.  This  must  hare  followed 
but  for  the  ready  and  contemptuous  laugh  of  the  pirate ;  for 
his  seamen,  provoked  to  fury  by  the  attempt,  would  otherwise  un- 
doubtedly have  cut  them  all  in  pieces.  The  ready  laugh,  however 
— BO  unlooked-for — so  seemingly  out  of  places-kept  them  still ; 
and,  as  much  surprised  as  the  Indians,  they 'remained  as  stationary 
also.  A  slap  upon  the  shoulder  from  the  heavy  hand  of  the  sea- 
man aroused  Ishiagaska  with  a  start 

^How  now,  my  red  brother — didst  thou  think  I  could  be  killed 
by  such  as  thee  ?  Go  to — ^thou  art  a  child^a  little  boy.  The 
Shot  can't  touch  me — the  sword  can't  cut— the  knife  can't  stick — 
I  have  a  charm  from  the  prophet  of  the  Spaniards.  I  bought  it 
and  a  good  wind,  with  a  link  of  this  blessed  chain,  and  have  had 
no  reason  to  repent  my  bargain.  Those  are  the  priests,  friend  Mat- 
thews— now  you  don't  pretend  to  such  a  trade.  What  good  can 
your  preaching  do  to  sailors  or  soldiers^  when  we  can  get  such 
bargains  for  so  little  f  ** 

The  pastor,  employed  hitherto  in  sustaining  the  form  of  his  still 
but  half-conscious  daughter,  had  been  a  silent  spectator  of  this 
strange  scene.  But  he  now,  finding  as  long  as  it  lasted  that  the 
nerves  of  Bess  would  continue  unstrung,  seized  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  this  appeal,  to  implore  that  they  might  be  relieved  of 
their  savage  company. 

'^  What,  and  you  continue  here  ?"  replied  the  sailor.  "  No,  no 
— that's  impossible.  They  would  murder  you  the  moment  I  am 
gone." 

**  What  then  are  we  to  do—where  go— where  find  finfetyf 

"  You  must  go  with  me — with  my  party  alone  will  you  be  safe, 
and  while  on  shore  you  must  remain  with  us.  After  that,  my 
vessel  will  give  you  shelter." 

^  Never — never — dear  father,  tell  him  no— better  that  we  should 
die  by  the  savage,"  was  the  whispered  and  hurried  language  of  Bess 
to  her  father  as  she  heard  this  suggestion.  A  portion  of  her  speech, 
eiaiy,  was  audible  to  the  seaman. 
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''What's  that  you  8aj,  my  sweet  bird  of  beaaty — ^my  hnd  of 
panuliae  ? — Speak  out,  there  is  no  danger.** 

"  She  only  speaks  to  me,  captain,"  said  the  pastor,  unwilling  that 
the  <mly  protector  they  now  had  should  be  offended  by  an  indiap 
creet  remark. 

''  Oh,  &ther,  that  you  had  listened  to  Qabiiel,**  murmured  the 
maiden,  as  she  beheld  the  preparations  making  for  their  departure 
with  the  soldiers. 

^  Reproach  me  not  now,  my  child — ^my  heart  is  sore  enough  for 
that  error  of  my  spirit  It  was  a  wicked  pride  that  kept  me  from 
hearing  and  doing  justice  to  that  JnenHljTyouth.^  ""^^ 

The  kind  word,  in  refsreifoe  to  hef  lover,  almost  banished  all 
present  fears  from  the  mind  of  Bess  Matthews ;  and  with  tears 
that  now  relieved  her,  and  which  before  this  she  could  not  have 
shed,  she  buried  her  head  in  the  bosom  of  the  old  man. 

'*  We  are  friends  again,  Ishiagaska,**  extending  his  hand  while 
he  spoke,  was  the  address  of  the  seaman  to  the  chie^  as  the  latter 
took  his  departure  from  the  dwelling  on  his  way  to  the  Blook 
House.    The  proffered  hand  was  scornfully  rejected. 

"•  Is  Ishiagaska  a  dog  that  shall  come  when  you  whistle,  and  put 
his  tail  between  his  legs  when  you  storm  f  The  white  chief  has 
put  mud  on  the  head  of  Ishiagaduu** 

**  Well,  go  and  be  d-  d,  who  cares?  By  6 — d,  but  for  the 
bargain,  and  that  the  fellow  may  be  usefril,  I  could  send  a  bullet 
through  his  red  skin  with  appetite." 

A  few  words  now  addressed  to  his  captives,  sufficed  to  instmot 
them  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  present  movement;  and  a  few  mo- 
ments put  them  in  as  great  a  state  of  readiness  for  their  departure 
as,  under  such  circun^tances,  they  could  be  expected  to  make. 
The  sailor,  in  the  meantime,  gave  due  directions  to  his  fidlowers ; 
and,  picking  up  Uie  pistol  which  the  indignant  Ishiagaska  had 
thrown  avray,  he  contented  himself  while  reloading  \t,  with  another 
boisterous  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  savage.  Giving  the  neces- 
sary orders  to  his  men,  he  approached  the  group,  and  tendered  hia 
assistance,  espedaUy  to  Bess  Matthews.  But  she  shrank  back  with 
an  i4>pearance  of  horror,  not  surely  justifiaUe,  if  reference  is  to  be 
had  only  to  his  agency  on  the  present  occasion.    But  the  inatiap 
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Hye  delicacj  of  maidenly  fe^ng  had  been  more  .tkan  onee  out* 
raged  in  her  bo9om  by  the  bold,  licentious  glance  whieh  Qhoriey 
had  so  frequently  cast  upon  her  charms ;  and  now,  heightened  as 
they  were  by  circumstances — by  the  dishevelled  hair,  and  ill- 
adjusted  garments — the  daring  look  of  his  eye  was  enough  to 
offisnd  a  spirit  so  delicately  just,  so  sensitive,  and  so  susceptible  as 
hers. 

^  What,  too  much  of  a  lady — ^too  proud,  miss,  to  take  the  arm 
of  a  sailor  f  Is  it  so,  parson  f  Have  you  taught  so  much  pride 
to  your  daughter  ?" 

**  It  is  not  pride,  Master  Chorley,  you  should  know — ^but  Bess 
baa  not  weU  got  over  her  fright,  and  it's  but  natural  that  she 
■honld  look  to  her  &ther  first  for  protection.  It's  not  pride,  not 
dislike,  believe  me,"  was  the  anziously-epoken  reply. 

"  But  there's  no  sense  in  that  now — ^for  what  sort  of  protection 
could  you  have  afforded  her  if  I  hadn't  come  ?  You'd  ha'  been 
all  scalped  to  death,  or  there's  no  fish  in  the  sea  I" 

'^  You  say  true,  indeed.  Master  Chorley.  Our  only  hope  was 
in  God,  who  is  above  all,-^to  him  we  look — ^he  will  always  find  a 
protector  for  the  innocent" 

^  And  not  much  from  him  either,  friend  Matthews — ^for  all  your 
prayers  would  have  done  you  little  good  under  the  knife  of  the  red- 
•kins,  if  I  had  not  come  at  the  very  moment." 

^  True — and  you  see,  captain,  that  God  did  send  us  help  at  the 
last  trying  moment" 

**  Why,  that's  more  than  my  mother  ever  said  for  me,  parson — 
and  more  than  I  can  ever  say  for  myself.  What,  Dick  Chorley 
the  messenger  of  God  I — Ha !  ha !  ha  I — The  old  folks  would  say 
the  devil  rather,  whose  messenger  I  have  been  from  stem  to  stem, 
man  and  boy,  a  matter  now — but  it's  quite  too  far  to  go  back." 

"•  Do  not,  I  pray.  Master  Chorley,"  said  the  old  mau,  gravely — 
^  and  know,  that  Satan  himself  is  GkxL's  messenger,  and  must  do 
his  bidding  in  spite  of  his  own  will." 

^  The  dense,  you  say.  Old  Nick,  himself,  God's  messenger  1 
Well,  that's  new  to  me,  and  what  the  Catechism  and  old  Meg 
never  once  taught  me  to  believe.  But  I  won't  doubt  you,  for,  as  it's 
your  trade,  you  ought  to  know  best,  and  well  have  no  more  talk 
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on  th«  flokf  <4t  Com^y  old  boy — mj  good  Mia,  Mattli«w8|  and 
you,  m^  »we«t — ^all  ready  f    Fall  in,  boys — ^be  moving." 

'^  Wfaero  fo  we  now,  Master  Chorley  ?**  inquired  the  pastor. 

"^  With  me,  friend  Matthews,*'  was  the  simple  and  rather  stem 
reply  of  the  pirate,  who  arranged  bis  troop  around  the  little  party, 
and  gave  orders  to  move.  He  would  have  taken  his  place  along- 
side of  the  maiden,  but  she  studiously  passed  to  the  opposite  arm  of 
her  father,  so  as  to  throw  the  pastor's  person  between  them*  In 
this  manner  the  party  moved  on,  in  the  direction  of  the  Blook 
House,  which  the  cupidity  of  Chorley  hoped  to  find  unguarded,  and 
to  which  he  hurried,  with  as  much  rapidity  as  possible,  in  order  to 
be  present  at  the  sack.  He  felt  that  it  must  be  full  of  the  valua* 
bles  of  all  those  who  had  sought  its  shelter,  and  with  this  desire  he 
did  not  scruple  to  compel  the  captives  to  keep  pace  witk  his  party, 
as  it  was  necessary,  before  proceeding  to  the  assault,  that  he 
should  place  them  in  a  conditien  of  comparative  safety.  A  small 
cottage  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  a  few  miles  from  his  vessel, 
and  in  sight  of  it  It  was  a  rude  frame  <^  poles,  covered  with  pine 
bark ;  such  as  the  Indian  hunters  leave  behind  than  all  over  the 
country.  To  this  spot  he  hurried,  and  there,  under  the  charge  of 
three  marines,  weU  armed,  he  left  the  jaded  frunily,  dreading  every 
change  of  condition  as  frill  of  death,  if  not  of  other  tenors  even 
worse  than  death — ^and  with  scarcely  a  smaller  apprehension  pf 
that  condition  itself.  Having  so  done,  he  went  onward  to  the 
work  of  destruction,  where  we  shall  again  come  up  with  him. 


CHAPTER   XLIV. 

**  b  til  prepand — ftU  readj — for  thejr  oomo, 
I  liear  tbem  in  tbtt  tVangv  cry  throagb  the  wood 


It 


Tm  inmateB  of  ihe  Block  House,  as  we  remember,  had  been 
warned  by  Hector  of  the  probable  approach  of  danger,*  and  prepa- 
ration was  the  word  in  consequence.  But  what  was  the  prepara- 
tion meant  t  Under  no  distinct  command,  every  one  had  his  own 
fiiTOurite  idea  of  defence,  and  all  was  confusion  in  their  councils. 
The  absence  of  Harrison,  to  whose  direction  all  parties  would  most 
wiDingly  have  turned  their  ears,  was  now  of  Uie  most  injurious 
tendency,  as  it  left  them  unprorided  with  any  head,  and  just  at 
the  moment  when  a  high  degree  of  excitement  prevailed  against 
the  choice  of  any  substitute.  Great  bustle  and  little  execution 
took  the  place  of  good  order,  calm  opinion,  deliberate  and  decided 
action.  The  men  were  ready  enough  to  fight,  and  this  readiness  was 
an  evil  of  itself,  circumstanced  as  they  were.  To  fight  would  have 
been  madness  then — to  protract  the  issue  and  gain  time  was  the 
object ;  and  few,  among  the  defenders  of  the  fortress,  at  that  mo- 
ment, were  sufSciently  collected  to  see  this  truth.  In  reason,  there 
was  really  but  a  single  spirit  in  the  Block  HouHe,  suflSciently  deli- 
berate for  the  occasion.  That  spirit  was  a  woman^s — the  wife  of 
Granger.  She  had  been  the  child  of  poverty  and  privation — ^the 
severe  school  of  that  best  tutor,  necessity,  had  made  her  equable 
in  mind  and  intrepid  in  spirit.  She  had  looked  suffering  so  long 
in  the  face,  that  she  now  regarded  it  without  a  tear.  Her  parents 
had  never  been  known  to  her,  and  the  most  tiying  difficulties  clung 
to  her  from  in&ncy  up  to  womanhood.  So  exercised,  her  mind 
grew  strong  in  proportion  to  its  trials,  and  she  had  learned,  in  the 
end,  to  regard  them  with  a  degree  of  fearlessness  far  beyond  the 
eapadties  of  any  well-bred  heir  of  prosperity  and  favouring  fortune. 
The  same  trials  attended  her  after  marriage-Honoe  the  punuita  of 
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her  husband  carried  her  into  dangers,  to  which  even  he  could  oppose 
&r  less  ability  than  his  wife.  Her  genius  soared  jnfinit^\y  ^yond 
his  own,  and  to  her  teachings  was  he  inHfthted  far  t^^py  "f  thya 
successes  which  brought  him  wealth  in  after  yean.  She  counsel- 
led his  enterprises,  prompted  or  persuaded  his  proceedings,  managed 
for  him  wisely  and  economically;  in  all  respects,  proved  herself  un* 
selfish  ;  and,  if  she  did  not  at  any  time  appear  above  the  way  of 
life  they  had  adopted,  she  tool  care  to  maintain  both  of  them  from 
filling  beneath  it — ^a  result  too  often  following  the  exclusiYe  pursuit 
of  gain.  Her  experience  throughout  life,  hitherto,  served  her  ad- 
mirably now,  when  all  was  confusion  among  the  councils  of  the 
men.  She  descended  to  the  court  below,  where  they  made  a  show 
of  deliberation,  and,  in  her  own  manner,  with  a  just  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  proceeded  to  give  her  aid  in  their  general  progressL 
Knowing  that  any  direct  suggestion  from  a  woman,  and  under 
circumstances  of  strife  and  trial,  would  necessarily  offend  the 
amour  propre  of  the  nobler  animal,  and  provoke  his  derision,  she 
pursued  a  sort  of  management  which  an  experienced  woman  is 
usually  found  to  employ  as  a  kind  of  familiar — a  wily  little  demon, 
that  goes  unseen  at  her  bidding,  and  does  her  business,  like  another 
Ariel,  the  world  all  the  while  knowing  nothing  about  it  Galling 
out  from  the  crowd  one  of  those  whom  she  knew  to  be  not  only  the 
most  collected,  but  the  one  least  annoyed  by  any  unnecessary  self- 
esteem,  she  was  in  a  moment  joined  by  Wat  Grayson,  and  leading 
him  aside,  she  proceeded  to  suggest  various  measures  <^  prepara- 
tion and  defence,  certainly  the  most  prudent  that  had  yet  been 
made.  J*his  she  did  with  so  much  unobtrusive  modesty,  that  the 
worthy  woodman  took  it  for  granted,  air  the  while,  that  the  ideas 
were  properly  his  own.  She  concluded  with  insisting  upon  his 
taking  the  command, 

"  But  Nichols  will  have  it  all  to  himself.    That's  one  of  our  dif- 
ficultie3  now.*' 

"  What  of  that  ?    You  may  easily  manage  him.  Master  Qrayson.** 

"  How  r  he  asked. 

"The  greater  number  of  the  men  here  are  of  the  'OreeQ 
Jackets  f  " 
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^And  yon  are  tbeir  lieutenant-— uext  in  command  to  Otuptt 
Harrison,  and  tbeir  first  officer  in  his  absence  9^' 

**  Iliat's  true." 

*' Command  them  as  your  troop  exclusiTely,  and  don't  mir 
the  rest" 

*<  But  they  will  be  offended." 

"  And  if  they  are,  Master  Grayson,  is  this  a  time  to  heed  their 
kIRf  when  the  enemy's  upon  us  ?  Let  them,  Tou  do  with  yoiv 
troop  without  heed  to  them,  and  they  will  fall  into  your  ranks-^ 
they  will  work  with  you  when  the  time  comes.'' 

**  You  are  right,"  was  the  reply ;  and  immediately  going  forwani 
with  a  Toiee  of  authority,  Grayson,  calling  only  the  **  Green 
Jackets"  around  him,  proceeded  to  organise  them,  and  put  himself 
in  command,  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  only  rolunteer  corps  whioh 
the  parish  knew.  The  corps  receiFed  the  annunciation  with  a 
shout,  and  tihe  majority  readily  recognized  him.  Nichols,  alone, 
grumbled  a  little,  but  the  minority  was  too  small  to  offer  any 
obstruction  to  Grayson's  authority,  so  that  he  soon  submitted  with 
the  rest.  The  command,  all  circumstances  considered,  was  not 
improperly  given.  Grayson,  though  not  overwise,  was  decisive  in 
action ;  and,  in  naattejsylOtrifawisdom  itself  must  be  subservient 
to  resolution,  ^^olufi^ln  triar  i«  wk<^(>m.  The  new  commander 
numbered  his  force,  placed  the  feeble  and  the  young  in  the  least 
trying  situations,  assigned  different  bodies  to  different  stations,  and 
sent  the  women  and  children  into  the  upper  and  most  sheltered 
apartment.  In  a  few  moments,  things  were  arranged  for  the 
approaching  conflict  with  tolerable  precision. 

The  force  thus  commanded  by  Grayson  waa  small  enough ;  the 
whole  number  of  men  in  the  Block  House  not  exceeding  twenty- 
^e.  The  women  and  children  within  its  shelter  were  probably 
twice  that  number.  The  population  had  been  assembled  in  great 
part  from  the  entire  extent  of  country  lying  between  the  Block 
House  and  the  Indian  settlements.  From  the  Block  House 
downward  to  Port  Royal  Island,  there  had  been  no  gathering  to 
this  point ;  the  settlers  in  that  section,  necessarily,  in  the  event  of 
a  like  difficulty,  seeking  a  retreat  to  the  fort  on  the  island,  which 
had  its  garrisoq  already,  and  was  more  secure,  and  in  another 

16* 
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respect  much  more  eafe,  as  it  lay  more  oontiguoiis  to  the  sea. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  country  immediately  endangered  froqi^ 
the  Yemasseesjhad  been  duly  warned,  and  none  but  the  slow,  the 
indiffnrent,  and  the  obstinate,  but  had  taken  sufficient  heed  of  the 
many  warnings  given  them,  and  put  themselves  in  safety.*  Num* 
bers,  however,  coming  under  one  or  other  of  these  classes,  had 
fallen  victims  to  their  folly  or  temerity  in  the  sudden  oaalaiight 
which  foUowed  the  first  movement  of  the  savages  among  them, 
who,  scattering  themselves  over  the  country,  had  made  their 
attack  so  nearly  at  the  same  time,  as  to  defeat  any  thing  like  unity 
of  aetion  in  the  reaistaace  which  might  have  been  offared  them. 

Grayson's  first  care  in  his  new  command  was  to  get  the  women 
and  efaildren  fairly  out  of  the  way.  The  dose  upper  apartment  of 
the  Block  House  had  been  especially  assigned  them ;  and  there 
they  had  assembled  generally.  But  some  few  of  the  old  ladiea 
were  not  to  be  shut  up*;  and  his  own  good  Puritan  mother  gave 
the  busy  commandant  no  little  trouble.  She  went  to  and  fro^ 
interfering  in.  this,  preventing  that,  and  altogether  annoying  the 
men  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  put 
on  a  show  of  sternness  which,  in  a  moment  of  less  real  danger  and 
anxiety,  would  have  been  studiously  forborne.  With  some 
difficulty  and  the  assistance  of  Granger's  wife,  he  at  length  got  her 
out  of  the  way,  and  to  the  great  satisbction  of  all  parties,  she 
worried  herself  to  sleep  in  the  midst  of  a  Psalm,  which  she  croned 
over  to  the  dreariest  tune  in  her  whole  collection.  Sleep  had  also 
fortunately  seized  upon  the  children  generally,  and  but  few,  in  the 
room  assigned  to  the  women,  were  able  to  withstand  the  approaches 
of  that  subtle  naagician.  The  wife  of  the  trader,  almost  alone, 
continued  watchful ;  thoughtful  in  emergency,  and  with  a  ready 
degree  of  comimon  sense,  to  contend  with  trial,  and  to  prepare 
against  it.  The  confused  cluster  of  sleeping  forms,  in  all  positions, 
and  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  that  hour,  in  the  apartment  so  occupied, 
was  grotesque  enough.  One  figure  alone,  sitting  in  the  midst,  and 
musing  with  a  concentrated  mind,  gave  dignity  to  the  ludicrous 
grouping — the  majestic  figure  of  Mary  Granger — her  dark  eye 
fixed  upon  the  silent  and  sleeping  collection,  in  doubt  and  pity*-^ 
her  black  hair  bound  closely  upon  her  head,  and  her  broad  fore- 
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head  seeming  to  enlarge  and  grow  witb  the  busy  thought  at  work 
vithin  it  Her  hand,  too — strange  association — crested  upon  a 
hatchet 

Having  completed  his  arraiigenients  with  respect  to  the  security 

of  the  women  and  children,  and  put  them  &irly  out  of  his  way, 

Grayson  proceeded  to  call  a  sort  of  council  of  war  for  further 

deliberation;  and  having  put  sentinels  along  the  picket,, and  at 

differuit  points  of  the  building,  the  more  "sage,  grave  meiu**  o{  the 

gairison  proceeded  to  their  further  arrangements.    These  were 

four  in  nnmber.  One  of  them  was  I>i<^  Grimstead,  the  blacksmith, 

vho,  in  addition  to  a  little  farming  (carried  on  when  the  humour 

took  him) did  the  horse^ocing  aod  ironwork  for  his  neighbours  of 

ten  miles  round,  and  was  in  no  small  repute  among  theuL    He 

was  something  of  a  woodman  too;   and  hunting,  and  perhaps 

drinking,  occupied  no  small  portion  of  the  time  which  might,  with 

move  peo&t  to  himself^  have  been  given  to  his  farm  and  smithy. 

N^icbols,  the  rival  leader  of  Grayson,  was  also  chosen,  with  the 

view  rather  to  his.  pacification  than  with  any  hope  of  good  counsel 

to  be  got  out  of  hira«    Granger,,  the  trader,  made  the  third ;  and 

pieaiding  somewhat  as  chairman,  Grayson  the  fourth.    We  may 

add  that  the  wife  of  the  trader,  who  had  descended  to  the  lower 

apartment  in  the  meantime,  and  had  contrived  to  busy  himself  in 

one  comer  with  some  of  the  wares  of  her  husband,  was  present 

throughout  the  debate.     We-  may  add,  too,  that,  at  frequent 

periods  of  the  deliberation,  Granger  found  it  necessary  to  leave  the 

consultations  of  the  council  fi>r  that  of  his  wife. 

"•  What  are  we  to  do  ?"  was  the  general  question. 

**  Let  ua  send  out  a  spy,  and  see  what  they  ace  about,''  was  the 

speech  6f  one. 

"Let  us  discharge  a  few  pieces,  to  let  them  know  that  a  free 
people  are  always  ready  for  the  enemy,*  was  the  sage  advice  of 
Nichols,  who,  though  a  doctor,  waa  a  demagogue  also ;  the  breeil 
being  known  at  a  very  early  day  in  our  history. 

"  No,  d — n  -em,"  said  the  burly  blacksmith,  '^  don't  waste,  after 
that  fashion,  the  powder  for  which  a  buck  would  say  thank  you. 
If  we  are  to  shoot,  let's  put  it  to  the  redHskins  themselves.  What 
do  you  say.  Master  Grayson  t" 


/ 
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*^I  say,  keep  quiet,  and  make  ready.'* 

^Wouldn't  a  spy  be  of  service  ?"  suggested  Ghranger,  with  great 
humility,  recurring  to  his  first  proposition. 

.  '*  Will  you  go  ?"  was  the  blunt  speech  of  the  blaeiBmitk    *^  I 
don't  see  any  good  a  spy  can  do  us.'* 

"  To  see  into  their  force." 

"'  That  won't  strengthen  ours*  No !  I  hold,  Wat  Grayson,  to 
my  mind.  We  must  gite  the  doga  powder  abd  shot  when  we 
see  'em.  There's  no  other  way — for  here  we  are,  aad  there  they 
are.  They're  for  fight,  and  wiN  have  our  scalps^  }f  we  ate  not  for 
fight  too.  We  can't  run,  for  there's  no  place  to  go  to;  an4 
besides  that,  I'm  not  used  to  running,  and  won^  try  to  run  fipom 
a  red-skin.    He  shall  chaw  my  bullet  first" 

'*To  be  sure,"  roared  Nichols,  growing  remarkably  fslorova. 
•*  Battle,  say  I.    Victory  or  death." 

*  Well,  Nichols,  don't  waste  your  breath  now — you  mmj  want 
it  before  all's  over — "  growled  the  smith,  with  a  most  imperturbable 
composure  of  countenance, — ^  if  it's  only  to  beg  quarter." 

**  I  beg  quarter — never  I"  cried  the  doctor,  fiercely. 

^  It's  agreed,  then,  that  we  are  to  fight — is  that  what  we  are  ts 
understand  ?"  inquired  Grayson,  desirous  to  bring  the  debate  to  a 
close,  and  to  hush  the  little  acerbities  going  on  between  the  doctor 
and  the  smith. 

^  Ay,  to  be  sure — ^what  else  f"  said  Grimstead. 

«*  What  say  you.  Granger  ?" 

**  I  say  so  too,  sir — ^if  they  attack  ns — surely.'* 

"And  you,  Nichols!" 

<*  Ay,  fight,  I  say.  Battle  to  the  last  drop  of  blood— ti>  the  last 
moment  of  existence.     Victory  or  death !  that's  mj  word.** 

^  Blast  me,  Nichols — what  a  bellows,"  shouted  the  Bmkk    ' 

^  Mind  your  own  bellows,  Grimstead — it  will  be  the  better  for 
you.  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  meddle  with  mine — ^you  mnf  burn 
your  fingers,"  retorted  the  demagogue,  angrily. 

**Why,  yes,  if  your  breath  holds  hot  long  enough,"  was  the 
sneering  response  of  the  sciith,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  sport  of 
ieaHing  his  windy  comrade. 

**  Come,  come,  men,  no  words,"  soothingly  said  the  commandeVi 


^  Let  11^  look  to  the  enemy.  Yoa  «ie  all  agreed  that  we  are  to 
fight;  andy  to  eaj  truth,  we  didn't  want  much  thinkiiig  for  that; 
bat  hoW|  is  the  question — how  are  we  to  do  the  fighting  ?  Can 
we  aeod  out  a  party  for  aooiits — can  we  spare  the  men  I" 

^I  think  not^**  said  the  smith,  soberly.  *^It  will  require  all  the 
men  we  hare,  and  some  of  the  women  too,  to  keep  watch  at  all 
the  loop-hoJes.    Besides,  we  have  not  arms  enoligh,  have  we  f" 

'^Not  muskets,  but  other  arms  in  abundance.  What  say  you, 
Nioikols-^can  we  send  eu .  scouts  ?" 

'*  Impossible !  we  cannot  spare  them,  and  it  will  only  expose 
tbem  to  be  cut  up  by  a  superior  enemy.  No,  sir,  it  will  be  the 
nobler  apectaole  to  perish,  like  men,  breast  to  -i^reast.  I,  for  one, 
am  willing  to  die  for  the  people.  I  will  not  survive  my  country." 
^  Brave  man !"  cried  the  smith — "'  but  Tm  not  willing  to  die  at 
all,  and  therefore  I  would  keep  snug  and  stand  'em  here.  I  can't 
flkulk  in  the  bushy  like  Oranger;  Tm  quite  too  fat  for  that. 
Though,  I'm  sure,  if  I  were  such  a  skeleton  sort  of  fellow  as 
Nichols  there,  I'd  volunteer  as  a  seout,  and  stand  the  Indian  arrows 
aUday." 

^  I  won't  volunteer,"  cried  Nichols,  hastily.  '^  It  will  set  a  bad 
example,  and  my  absence  mi^t  be  fiataL" 

**  But  what  if  all  volunteer  ?"  inquired  the  smith,  Bcorafully. 
*^I  stand  or  fall  with  the  people/'  responded  the  demagogue 
proudly.     At  that  moment,  a  shrill  scream  of  the  whip-poor-will 
smote  upon  the  senses  of  the  council. 

**It  is  the  Indians — ^that.is  a  &vourito  ery  of  the  Yemassees," 
said  the  wife  of  Oranger.  The  company  started  to  their  feet,  and 
seised  their  weapons.  As  they  were  about  to  descend  to  the  lower 
story,  the  woman  seized  upon  the  arm  of  Grayson,  and  craved  his 
attendance  in  the  adjoining  apartment  He  followed  ;  and  leading 
him  to  the  only  window  in  the  room,  without  disturbing  any 
around  her,  she  pointed  out  a  fidlen  pine-tree,  evidently  thrown 
down  within  the  night,  which  barely  rested  upon  the  side  of  tbe 
log  house^  with  all  its  brancdies,  and  but  a  few  feet  below  the 
aperture  through  which  they  looked.  The  tree  must  have  been 
cat  previously,  and  so  contrived  as  to  fall  gradually  upon  the 
dwelling.    It  was  a  small  one,  and  by  resting  in  its  descent  upon 
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other  interrening  treat,  Hs  approach  and  ocmtaot  with  the  dwelliiig 
had  been  unheard.  This  had  probably  taken  place,  while  the 
garrison  had  been  squabbling  below,  with  all  the  women  and 
children  listening  and  looking  on.  The  apartment  in  whi^  ikief 
stood,  and  against  which  the  tree  now  depended,  had  been  miade, 
for  greater  security,  without  any  loop-holes,  the  musketry  being 
calculated  for  use  it  that  adjoining  and  below.  Hie  danger  arising 
from  this  new  situation  was  perceptible  at  a  glance. 

^  The  window  must  be  defended.  Two  stout  men  will  answer. 
But  they  must  hare  muskets,"  spoke  the  woman. 

^*  They  shall  have  them,"  said  Grayson,  in  reply  to  the  feaiieaa 
and  thoughtful  person  who  spoke.  ^  I  will  send  Mason  and  your 
husband." 

«  Do — ^I  will  keep  it  till  they  come." 

^'  You !"  with  some  surprise,  inquired  Grayson* 

^  Yes,  Master  Grayson — is  there  anything  strange  in  thatf  1 
have  no  fears.     Go~-eend  your  men." 

''  But  you  will  close  the  shutter." 

*^  No — ^better,  if  they  should  come — better  it  should  be  open* 
If  shut,  we  might  be  too  apt  to  rest  satisfied.  Exposure  compels 
watchfulness,  and  men  make  the  best  fortresses." 

Full  of  his  new  command,  and  sufficiently  impressed  with  its 
importance,  Grayson  descended  to  the  arrangement  of  his  foroes ; 
and,  true  to  his  promise,  despatched  €h-anger  and  Mason  with 
muskets  to  the  defence  of  the  window,  as  had  >  been  agreed  upon 
with  the  wife  of  the  trader.  They  prepared  to  go  up ;  bat,  to  their 
great  consternation.  Mason,  who  was  a  bniky  man,  had  scarcely 
readiied  midway  up  the  ladder  leading  to  the  apartment,  when, 
snapping  off  in  the  middle,  down  it  came ;  in  its  destmction, 
breaking  off  all  communication  between  the  upper  and  lower 
stories  of  the  house  until  it  could  ber  repaired*  To  furnish  a 
substitute  was  a  difEksult  task,  about  which  several  of  th^  men  wera 
set  immediately.  This  accident  deeply  impressed  the  wife  of  the 
trader,  even  more  than  it  did  the  defenders,  of  the  house  belowy 
with  the  dangers  of  &eir  situation ;  and,  in  much  anxiety,  watcUol 
and  sad,  she  paced  the  room  in  which  they  were  now  virtuailr. 
x^nflned,  in  momentary  expectation  of  the  enemy* 
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*  TVm  dMp  wood!  nw  their  Imttle,  and  the  night 
Qw  it  a  gieaial  hocror.    Biood  is  thm} 
The  path  of  battle  is  tnoed  oot  in  blood." 

Hugh  Gratsok,  with  all  his  faults,  and  they  were  many,  was 
in  ineflttt  a  nopie  teuow.  Full  of  a  Mgti  ambitibn— a"  cravings  fcr 
the  gflknown  and  the  vast,  which  spread  itself  vaguely  and  perhaps 
unattainably  before  his  imagination — ^his  disappointments  very  natu- 
rally vexed  him  somewhat  beyond  prudence,  and  now  and  then 
beyond  the  restraint  of  right  reason.  He  usually  came  to  a  know- 
ledge of  his  error  before  it  had  led  too  &r,  and  his  repentance  thcL 
was  not  less  ready  than  his  wrong.  So  in  the  present  instance* 
Hie  stem  severity  of  those  rebukes  which  had  fallen  from  the  lips 
of  Bess  Matthews,  had  the  efifect  upon  him  which  she  had  antici 
pated.  They  brought  out  the  serious  determination  of  his  manhood, 
and,  wil^  due  eflbrt,  he  discai^ed  those  feeble  and  querulous  fancies 
winch  had  been  productive  of  so  much  annoyance  to  her  and 
other^  and  so  much  unhappiness  to  himself.  He  strove  to  forget 
the  feelings  of  the  jealous  and  disappointed  lover,  in  the  lately 
recollected  duties  of  the  man  and  citizen. 

With  the  good  steed  of  Harrison,  which,  in  the  present  servioo, 
he  did  not  scruple  to  emj^oy,  he  set  off  on  the  lower  route,  in  order 
to  beat  up  recruits  lot  the '  perilous  strife  which  he  now  began  to 
believe,  the  more  he  thought  of  it^  was  in  reali^  at  hand.  The. 
foresters  were  ready ;  for  one  condition  of  security  in  border  fife  was 
the  willingness  to  volunteer  in  defence  of  one  another ;  and  a  five 
mile  ride  gave  him  as  many  followers.  But  his  ferther  progress 
was  stopped  short  by  an  unlooked-for  drcumstanoe.  The  tread  of 
a' body  of  horse  reached  the  eare  of  his  party,  and  they  slunk  into 
cover.  Indistinctly,  in  the  imperfect  Kgfat,  they  discovered  a 
monnted  force  of'  twenty  or  thirty  men^  Another  survey  made 
them  oat  to  b«  frienda 
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S^  •  ^  i,*/^  Who  gwa  there  ?"  cried  the  leader,  ob  Graysoii  emei^ged  fronr 

»  »^  • ''      the4>iiAh. 
y- '       ^^  "  Priendfl — well  met    There  is  still  time,'*  was  the  r^ly. 

v^^  "I  hope  80 — I  have  pushed  for  it,**  said  the  ox>mmander,  " as  soon 

as  Sir  Edmund  gave  the  orders." 

"  Ha !  you  were  advised  then  of  this,  and  come  from  " 

^  Beaufort,"  cried  the  officer,  ^  with  a  detachment  of  twenty-eight 
for  the  upper  Block  House.    Is  all  well  there  f" 

"  Ay,  when  I  lefi,  but  things  are  thought  to  look  squally,  and  1 
have  just  been  beating  up  volunteers  for  preparation." 

^  Tis  well — ^fiill  in,  gentlemen,  and  good  speed — but  this  cursed 
road  is  continually  throwing  me  out  Will  you  undertake  to  guide 
us,  so  that  no  time  may  be  lost  ?" 

^  Ay — ^follow — we  are  now  seven  miles  from  the  Block,  and  I  am 
as  fiuniliar  with  the  road,  dark  and  lights  as  with  my  own  hands." 

"  Away  then,  men — away" — and,  led  by  the  younger  Grayson, 
now  fully  aroused  by  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  they  hurried  away  at 
full  speed  through  the  narrow  trace  leading  to  the  Block  House* 
They  had  ridden  something  like  two-thirds  of  the  distance,  when 
a  distant  shot,  then  a  shout,  reached  their  ears,  and  compelled  a 
pause  for  counsel,  in  order  to  avoid  rushing  into  ambuscade* 

^  A  mile  fi&rther,"  cried  Grayson — '*a  mile  farther,  and  we  musi 
hide  our  horses  in  the  woods,  and  take  the  bush  on  foot  HuiBe 
won't  do  here ;  we  shall  make  t(x>  good  a  mark ;  and  besides,  riding 
ourselves,  we  should  not  be  able  to  hear  the  approach  of  an 
enemy." 

A  few  moments  after  and  they  descended,  each  fastening  his 
horse  to  a  tree  in  the  shelter  of  a  little  bay ;  and  hurriedly  oigania- 
ing  under  Grayson's  direction,  they  proceeded,  alive  with  expecta- 
tion, in  the  direction  of  the  fray. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  now  return  to  our  fugitive,  whose  esci^M 
from  his  Indian  prison  has  already  been  recorded.  Paddling  bii^ 
canoe  with  difficulty,  Harrison  drew  a  long  breath  as  it  struck  the 
opposite  bank  in  safety.  He  had  escaped  one  danger,  but  how 
many  more,  equally  serious,  had  he  not  reason  to  anticipate  in  his 
fiuther  progress.  He  knew  too  well  the  character  of  Indian  wa^ 
fare,  and  the  mode  of  assault  proposed  by  them  at  present,  not  to 


feel  that  all  the  woods  ajrouad  him  were  alive  with  hie  enemaeft ; 
tbat  they  ran  along  in  the  shadow  of  the  thicket,  and  lay  im  wait* 
iBg,  for  the  steps  of  the  flyer,  alongside  of  the  fallen  tree*  He 
knew  his  danger,  hut  he  had  a  soul  well  calculated  for  its  trials. 

He  leapt  ashore,  and,  at  the  very  first  step  which  he  toolc,  a  bright 
column  of  flame  rose  above  the  forests  in  the  direction  of  the 
Gntysons'  cottage*    It  lay  not  directly  in  his  path,  but  it  reminded 
hioi  of  his  djitieS)  and  he  cavie  to  all  the  full  'iecision  marking  hia 
cbaraoter,  as  he  pushed  forward  in  that  quarter.    He  was  not 
long  in  reaching  it,  and  the  prospect  realized  many  of  his.  fears. 
The  Indians  had  left  their  traces,  and  the  dwelling  was  wrapped  in 
flame,  illuminating  with  a  deep  glare  the  surrounding  foliage.    He 
looked  for  other  signs  <^  their  progress,  but  in  vain.   There  was  no. 
blood,  no  mark  of  struggle,  and  his  conclusion  was,  therefore,  that 
the  family  bad  been  able  to  effect  its  escape  from  the  dwelling  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  enemy.    This  convictiou  was  instantaneous, 
and  he  gave  no  idle  time  in  surveying  a  scene  which  was  only  full 
of  a  terrible  warning.  The  thought  of  the  whole  frontier,  and  more 
than  ally  to  his  heart,  the  thought  of  Bess  Matthews,  and  of  the.pb^: 
stinate  old. father, drove  him  onward — the  blazing  ruins  U^ghting  his 
way  some  distance  through  the  woods.    The  riish  of  the  wind,  as 
he  went  forward,  brought  to  his  ears,  at  each  moment,  and  in 
various  quarters,. the  whoops  of  the  savages,  reduced  to  fiaintness  by 
distance  or  cross  currents  of  the  breeze^  that  came  here  and  there, 
through  dense  clusters  of  foliage.    Now  on  one  side  and  now  oq 
the  other,  the  sounds  smote  his  ears,  compelling  him  capriciously 
to  veer  from  point  to  point  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  the  danger. 
He  had  not  gone  far  when  a  second  and  sudden  volume  of  &te 
rushed  up  above  the  trees  only  a  little  distance  from  him  on  the 
left,  and  he  could  hear  the  crackling  of  the  timber.    Almost  at  the 
same  instant,  in  an  opposite  direction,  another  burst  of  flame  at- 
tested the  mode  of  warfare  adopted  by  the  cunning  savages,  who« 
breaking  into  small  parties  of  five  or  six  in  number,  thus  dispersed 
themselvea  over  the  country,  making  their  attacks  simultaneous. 
This  was  the  mode  of  assault.best  adapted  to  their  enterprise ;  and, 
but  for  the  precautions  taken  in  warning  the  more  remote  of  thsi 
borderers  to  the  protection  of  the  Block  House,  their  irmption. 
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throttgbout  Its  whole  progress,  would  hwe  been  marked  in  Uood. 
Bat  few  of  the  settlers  could  possibly  have  eseaped  their  knives 
Defrauded,  however,  of  their  prey,  the  Indians  were  thus  Compel- 
led to  wreak  their  fury  upon  the  unoccupied  dwetiings. 

Dreading  to  make  new  an?  more  painful  discoveries,  but  with  a 
spirit  nerved  for  any  event,  Harrison  kept  on  his  course  vrith  un- 
relaxing  effort,  till  he  came  to  the  dwelling  of  an  old  German,  an 
honest  but  poor  settler,  named  Van  Hdlten.  The  old  man  lay  on 
his  threshold  insensible.  His  face  was  prone  to  the  ground,  and 
he  was  partially  stripped  of  his  clothing.  Harrison  tamed  him 
over,  and  discovered  a  deep  wound  npon  his  breast,  made  seem- 
ingly with  a  knife— a  hatchet  stroke  appeared  apon  his  forehead, 
and  the  scalp  was  gone — a  red  and  dreadfully  lacerated  skull  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  sight,  and  marked  another  of  those  features  of 
war  so  terribly  peculiar  to  the  American  border  struggles.  The 
man  was  quite  dead;  but  the  brand  thrown  into  his  cabin  had 
failed,  and  the  dwelling  was  unhurt  by  the  fire.  Hiarrison  oould 
bestow  no  time  in  mere  regrets  and  sympathies,  out  hurried  away, 
under  increased  anxieties,  and  roused  to  new  etertions  and  efiforts 
by  a  spectacle  that  made  him  tremble  momently  with  the  fear  of 
new  discoveries  of  the  same  sort  The  cries  of  the  tovages  grew 
more  distinct  as  he  proceeded,  and  his  caution  was  necessarily  re- 
doubled. They  now  gathered  between  him  and  the  white  settle- 
ments, and  the  probability  of  coming  upon  his  enettiies  was  increased 
at  every  step  in  his  progress.  Apart  from  this,  he  knew  but  Kttle 
of  their  precise  position — now  they  were  on  one,  and  now  on  the 
other  side  of  him — their  whoops  sounding,  with  the  multiplied 
echoes  of  the  wood,  in  every  direction,  and  inspiring  a  hesitating 
dread,  at  every  moment,  that  he  should  find  himself  suddenly 
among  them.  The  anxiety  thus  stimulated  was  more  decidedly 
painful  than  would  have  been  the  hand-to-hand  encounter.  It  was 
so  to  the  fearless  heart  of  Harrison.  Still,  however,  he  kept  his 
way,  until,  at  length,  emerging  from  the  brush  and  foliage,  a  small 
lake  lay  before  him,  which  he  knew  to  be  not  more  than  three 
milee>  fh>m  the  dwelling  of  Bess  Matthews.  He  immediately  pre- 
pared to  take  the  path  he  had  usually  pursued,  to  the  left,  whioh 
carried  him  upon  the  banks  of  the  river.     At  that  moment  his  eye 
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caught  the  motion  of  a  small  bodj  of  the  Aavagefr-  in  tbat  verj 
quarter.    On«  third  of  the  whole  circuit  of  the  lake  .^y  betweem 
tlieni  and  himse]^  and  he  now  changed  his  course  to  the  right,  in 
tlie  hope  to  aToid  them.   But  they  had  been  no  less  watchful  than 
liioiiel£    They  had  seen,  and  prepared  to  interoept  him.    They 
divided  lor  this  purpose,  and  while,  with  shouts  and  fierce  halloo^, 
one  party  retraced  their  steps  and  came  directly  after  him,  another,  in 
perfect  silence,  advanced  on  their  course  to  the  opposite  quarter  of 
the  laksi,  in  the  hope  to  waylay  him  in  front   Of  this  ammgement 
Harrison  was  perfectly  unaware,  and  upon  this  he  did  not  oalculatCb 
Having  th%  start  considerably  of  those  who  came  behind,  he  did 
net  feel  so  deeply  the  risk  of  his  situation ;  but,  fearless  and  swift 
of  foot,  he  cheerily  went  forward,  hoping  to  faU  in  with  some  of  the 
whites,  or  at  least  to  shelter  himself  in  a  close  cover  of  the  woods 
before  the  red  men  could  possibiy  come  up  with  him.    Xhrough 
brake  and  bush,  heath  and  water,  be  went  forward,  now  running, 
now  walking,  bb  the  cries  behind  him  of  his  puisuers  influenced 
hia  feelings.    At  length  the  circuit  of  the  lake  was  made,  and  he 
dashed  again  into  the  deeper  forest,  more  secure,  as  he  was  less 
obvkMis  to  the  sight  than  when  in  the  glare  of  the  now  high  as- 
cending moon.    The  woods  thickened  into  copse  around  him,  and 
he  began  to  feel  something  more  of  hopa    He  could  hear  more 
distinctly  the  cries  of  war,  and  he  now  fancied  that  many  of  the 
shouts  that  met  his  ears  were  those  of  the  English.    In  this  thought 
he  plunged  forward,  and  as  one  fierce  halloo  went  up  which  he 
clearly  felt  to  be  from  his  friends,  he  could  not  avoid  the  impulse 
which  pnuBpted  him  to  shout  forth  in  response.    At  that  moment, 
bounding  over  a  fallen  tree,  he  felt  his  courBe  arrested.    His  feet 
were  caught  by  one  who  lay  hid   beside  it,  and  he  came  heavily  to 
the  ground.    The  Indian  who  had  lain  in  ambush  was  soon  above 
him,  and  he  had  but  time  to  ward  with  one  arm  a  blow  aimed  at 
his  head,  when  another  savage  advanced  upon  him.    These  two 
formed  the  detachment  which  had  been  sent  forward  in  front,  for 
this  very  purpose,  by  the  party  in  his  rear.    The  prospect  was  deir 
perate,  and  feeling  it  so,  the  efforts  of  Harrison  were  herculean. 
His  only  weapon  was  the  knife  of  Matiwan,  but  he  was  a  man  of 
great  muscular  power   and  exceedingly   active.      His  fecultifil 
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Availed  him  nov.    With  a  sudden  evolution,  he  ahooik  one  of  hia 
aB«ailaBt8.from  his  breatt,  and  opposed  himself  to  the  other  while 
recovering  his  feet    They  drove  against  him  with  their  united 
force,  and  one  hatohet  grazed  his  cheek.    The  savage  who  threfw 
it  was  borne  forward  by  the  blow,  and  received  the  knife  of  Har- 
rison in  his  side,  but  not  sufficiently  deep  to  disable  him.     Th«y 
eame  to  it  again  with  renewed  and  increased  ferocity,  one  asBailicg 
him  from  behind,  while  the  other  employed  him  in  front;     Ho 
would  have  gained  a  tree,  but  th^  watched  and  kept  him  too  busily 
exercised  to  allow  of  his  design.    A  blow  foom  a  dub  for  a  mo* 
ment  paralysed  his  arm,  and  he  dropped  his  knife.    Stooping  to 
recover  it  ^ey  pressed  him  to  the  ground,  and  so  distributed  them- 
selves upon  him,  that  further  effort  was  unavailing.    He  saw  tho 
uplifted  hand,  and  felt  that  his  senses  swam  with  delirious  bought 
— his  eyes  were  haay,  and  he  muttered  a  confused  language.     At 
that  mometit*-<Kd  he  dream  or  not  f — ^it  was  the  deep  bay  of  his 
own  favorite  hound  that  reached  his  ears.    The  assailants  heard  it 
too — he  felt  assured  of  that,  as,  half  starting  from  their  hold  upon 
him,  they  looked  anxiously  around.    Another  moment,  and  he  had 
no  forther  doubt;  the  cry  of  thirst  and  anger«-*the  mixed  moan 
and  roar  of  the  well4mown  and  evidently  nmch-aroused  animal, 
fj^^        was  closely  at  hand.    One  of  the  Indians  sprang  immediately  to 
his  feet — th^  other  was  about  to  strike,  when,  with  a  last  eflbrt,  he 
grasped  the  uplifted  arm  and  shouted  "  Dugdale  I''  aloud.    Nor  did 
he  shout  in  vain.    The  favorite,  with  a  howl  of  delight,  bounded 
at  the  welUknown  voice,  and  in  another  instant  Harrison  foit  the 
long  hair  and  thick  body  pass  directly  over  his  foce,  then  %  single 
deep  cry  rang  above  him,  and  then  he  felt  the  struggle.    He  dow 
strove  again  to  take  part  in  the  fray,  though  one  arm  hung  nerve- 
lessly  beside  him.    He  partially  succeeded  in  freeing  himself  from 
the  mas*  that  had  weighed  him  down ;  and  looking  up,  saw  the 
entire  mouth  and  chin  of  tho  Indian  in  the  jaws  of  the  ferodous 
hound.     The  savage  knew  his  deadliest  enemy,  and  his  struggle 
was,  not  to  destroy  the  dog,  but,  under  the  sudden  panic,  to  free 
himself  from  his  hold.    With  this  object  his  hatchet  and  knife  had 
been  dropped.    His  bands  were  vainly  endeavouring  to  loosen  (he 
huge,  steely  jaws  of  his  rough  assailant  from  his  own.    The  othei 
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hdian  had  fled  with  the  flnt  bay  of  the  aaimal— piobaUj  the 

more  wiUiisg  to  do  bo,  as  the  momeatary  ftuDting  of  Haniaoii  had 

led  them  to  suppose  him  bejond  fivther  oppofi(itioi}«    But  he  i«- 

corered;  and,  with  reoorering  ooueioiuneaB,  raroming  the  firm 

grmsp  of  hie  knife  whioh  had  faUen  beside  him,  seconded  the  efforts 

of  I>ugdale  by  drinng  it  into  the  breast  of  their  remaining  enemy, 

who  fell  dead,  with  his  chin  still  between  the  teeth  of  the  hound. 

Staggering  as  much  with  the  excitement  of  such  a  conflict,  as  with 

the  blow  he  had  received,  Harrison  with  difficulty  regained  his 

feet.     Dugdale  held  on  to  his  prey,  and  before  he  would  forego  his 

hold,  completely  cut  the  throat  which  he  had  taken  in  his  teeth. 

A  single  embrace  of  his  master  attested  the  deep  gratitude  which 

he  felt  for  the  good  service  of  his  favorite. 

But  there  was  no  time  fer  delay.    The  division  whioh  pursued 
him  was  at  hand.    He  heard  their  shout  from  a  neighbourii^  cc^mbc, 
and  he  bent  his  steps  forward.    The  red  men  were  soon  a}^)rised  of 
his  movement.    Joined  by  the  fugitive,  and  having  heard  his  details^ 
what  was  their  surprise  to  find  their  own  warrior  a  victim,  bloody  ani 
perfectly  dead  upon  the  grass,  where  they  had  looked  to  have  takm 
a  scalp !    Their  rage  knew  no  bounds,  and  they  were  now  douUy 
earnest  in  pursuit     Feeble  from  the  late  struggle,  Harrison  did  not 
possess  his  previous  vigour — ^besides,  he  had  run  fiff  through  the 
woods,  and  though  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  Indians,  he  was  not  so 
well  calculated  to  endure  a  race  of  this  nature.    But,  though  they 
gained  on  him,  he  knew  that  he  had  a  fiuthfol  ally  at  hand  on  whom 
he  felt  that  he  might  safely  depend.   The  hound,  tramed  as  was  the 
ottstom,  was  formidable  to  the  fears  of  the  Indians.    Like  the  ele- 
phant of  old  among  the  Asiatics,  he  inspired  a  degree  of  terror 
smong  the  American  aborigines,  which,  in  great  degree,  deprived 
them  of  courage  and  conduct ;  and,  had  there  been  less  inequality 
of  ibroe,  the  dog  of  Harrison  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  decided  his  present  pursuers  to  choose  a  more  guarded  course, 
if  not  to  a  complete  discontinuance  of  pursuit    But  they  heanl  Uie 
shoots  ef  their  own  warriors  all  around  them,  and  bustii^  thai 
flying  from  one,  the  White  Ghie^  the  femous  Ck>oeah-nKHay4ee, 
nmst  necessarily  &I1  into  the  hands  of  some  other  party,  they  wen 
stimobited  stSl  ferther  in  the  chaw. 
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Th«7  IuhL  not  nuBcaleulatod.     The  wild  whoQp  of  war — thQ 
*^  Strngarrah^me^  TemMse$^  rose  directij  in  the  path  of  "Qanmcm^ 
aad,  wearl^  withffig^  the  fugitive  prepared  hiniBelf  for  tl^  worst. 
He  leaned  jigaiint  a  tree  in  exhaustion,  while  the  dog  took  hk  plaoo 
beside  him,  obedient  to  his  mast^s  oonunaad,  though  inipatieat  to 
bound  forward*    Harrison  kept  him  for  a  more  conoentcated  stniggleiy 
and  wreathing  his  hands  in  the  thick  collar  about  lus  neck,  he  held 
him  back  for  individual  assailants^    In  the  meantime  his  pusraers 
approached,  though  with  caution.    His  dog  was  concealed  by  the 
brush,  on  the  skirts  (A  which  he  had  studiously  phiced  him.    They 
heard  at  intervals  his  long,  deep  bay,  and  it  had  an  effect  upon  them 
not  unlike  that  of  their  own  war-whoop  upon  the  whites.    They 
paused,  as  if  in  counciL .  Just  then,  their  party  in  front  set  up 
another  shout,  and  the  confusion  of  a  skirmish  was  evident  to  the 
senses  as  well  of  Harrison  as  of  his  pursuers.    This  to  him  was  a 
favourable  sign.    It  indicated  the  presence  of  friends.    He  heaiti 
at  lei^th  one.  shot,  then  another,  and  another,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  humas  of  the  GaroHnians.    These  inspired  him  with  new  cou* 
rage ;  and,  with  an  impulse  which  is  sometimes,  and,  in  desperate 
cases,  may  be  almost  always  ocHisidered  wisdom,  he  plunged  forward 
ti>rough  the  brush  which  separated  him  from  the  unseen  oomba- 
tantB,  loudly  cheering  in  the  English  manner,  and  prompting  the 
hound  to  set  up  a  succession  of  cries,  sufficiently  imposing  to  inspire 
panic  in  the  ravages. 

His  movement  was  the  signal  to  move  also  on  the  part  of  those 
who  pursued  him.  But  a  few  steps  changed  entirely  the  scene.  He 
had  rushed  upon  the  rear  of  a  band  of  the  Yemassees,  who,  lying 
behind  brush  and  logs,  were  skirmishing  at  advantage  with  a  corps 
of  foresters  which  we  have  seen  led  on  by  the  younger  Grayson.  A 
single  glanee  sufficed  to  put  Harrison  in  possession  of  the  true  &c(s 
of  the  esse,  and,  though  hazarding  every  chance  of  life,  he  bounded 
directly  among,  and  through,  the  ambushed  Indians.  Never  was 
desperation  more  fortunate  in  its  consequences.  Not  knowing  the 
cause  of  such  a  movement,  the  Yemassees  conceived  themselves 
beset  front  itnd  rear.  They  rose  screaming  from  their  hiding  |daoQfl^ 
and  yielded  on  each  side  of  the  frigitive.  With  an  unhesitating 
hand  he  struck  with  his  knife  <»ie  of  their  chicfe  irho  stood  in  his 
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Hie  liGond  leaping  among  them  like  a  hungry  pantbeiTt 

fiurther  stimulated  the  panic,  and  for  a  moment  they  scatteDad  about 

l>einldered,  and  with  a  whoUy  purposeless  aotion.    The  fierce  aXM) 

lorwErd  advance  of  that  portion  of  their  own  allies  who  had-  been 

pursuing  Hanison,  still  further  contributed  to  impress  them  with 

tlie  idea  of  an  enemy  in  the  rear ;  and,  before  they  could  recover, 

so  as  to  arrest  his  progress  and  discover  the  true  state  of  things,  he 

liad  passed  them,  followed  by  the  obedient  dog.     In  another  instant 

almost  fiunting  with  fatigue,  to  the  astonishment  but  satisfaction  of 

all,  he  threw  himself,  with  a  laugh  of  mingled  triumph  and  exhaus 

tion,  into  the  ranks  of  his  sturdy  band  of  foresters. 

Without  a  pause  he  commanded  their  attention.  Fully  conscious 
of  the  confusion  among  the  ambushers,  he  ordered  an  advance,  and 
chaiged  resolutely  through  the  brush.  The  contest  was  now  hand 
to  hand,  and  the  foresters  took  their  tree  when  necessary,  as  well  as 
their  enemies.  The  presence  of  their  captain  gave  them  new  cou- 
rage, and  the  desperate  manner  in  which  he  had  charged  through 
the  party  with  which  they  fought,  led  them  to  despise  their  foes. 
This  feeling  imparted  to  the  Carolinians  a  degree  of  recklessness, 
which,  new  to  them  in  such  warfare,  was  not  less  new  to  the  Indians. 
Half  frightened  before,  they  needed  but  such  an  attack  to  determine 
them  to  retreat.  They  faltered,  and  at  length  fled — a  few  fought  on 
awhile,  single  handed,  perhaps  not  knowing  how  completely  their 
force  was  scattered ;  but  wounded  and  without  encouragement,  they 
too  gave  way,  sullenly  and  slowly,  and  at  length  were  brought  up 
with  their  less  resolute  companions  in  the  cover  of  a  neighbouring 
and  denser  wood. 

Harrison  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  pursue  them.  Calling  off 
his  men,  therefore,  he  led  them  on  the  route  towards  the  Block 
House,  which  he  relied  upon  as  the  chief  rallying  point  of  the 
settlers  in  that  quarter.  His  anxieties,  however,  at  that  moment^ 
had  in  them  something  selfish,  and  he  proceeded  hurriedly  to  the 
house  of  old  Matthews.  It  was  empty — ^its  inmates  were  gone,  and 
the  marks  of  savage  devastation  were  all  around  them.  The  build- 
ing had  been  plundered,  and  a  hasty  attempt  made  to  burn  it  by 
toiches,  but  without  success,  the  floors  being  only  slightly  scorched. 
He  rushed  through  the  apartments  in  despair,  calling  the  family  by 
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name.  What  hau  been  their  &te — and  where  waa  ahet  Tbie 
flOence  of  ererything  around  spoke  to  him  too  loudly,  and,  with  the 
finateBt  possible  hope  that  they  had  been  sufficiently  apprised  of  the 
^yproach  of  the  Indians  to  have  taken  the  shelter  of  the  Bkxsk 
House,  he  proceeded  to  lead  his  m^  to  that  designated  point 
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**  A  sadden  tiial,  and  the  danger  comes 
Neiselees  and  naaMleis." 


LcT  vm  go  back  once  more  to  the  Block  House,  and  look  into  tlie 
•M>ndition  of  its  defenders.  We  remember  the  breakiDg  of  the 
asdder,  the  only  one  in  the  poesesBion  of  the  garrison,  which  led  to 
the  upper  story  of  the  building.  This  accident  left  them  m  an  ugiy 
predicament,  since  some  time  must  necessarily  be  taken  up  in  its 
r^Mur,  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  forces  of  the  garrison  were 
divided  in  the  diflferent  apartments  above  and  below.  In  the  section 
dovoied  to  the  women  and  children,  aod  somewhat  endangered,  aa 
we  have  seen,  from  the  exposed  window  and  the  fallen  tree,  they 
were  its  exclusive  occupants.  The  opposite  chamber  held  a  few  of 
the  more  sturdy  and  common  sense  defenders,  while  in  the  great 
hall  below,  a  miscellaneous  group  of  fifteen  or  twenty — the  inferior 
spirits — were  assembled.  Two  or  three  of  these  were  busied  in 
patching  up  the  broken  ladder,  which  wus  to  renew  the  oommunics' 
tion  between  the  several  parties,  thus,  of  necessity,  thrown  asunder. 

The  watchers  of  the  fortress,  from  their  several  loop-holes,  looked 
forth,  east  and  west,  yet  saw  no  enemy.  AH  was  soft  in  the  pidtnre, 
all  was  silent  in  the  deep  repose  of  the  forest.  The  night  was  clear 
and  lovely,  and  the  vague  and  dim  beauty  with  which,  in  the  im« 
perfect  moonli^^  the  foliage  of  the  woods  s|Hread  away  in  distant 
shadows,  or  clung  and  clustered  together  as  in  groups,  shrinking 
for  coocealment  from  her  glances,  touched  the  spirits  even  of  those 
inde  foresters.  With  them  the  poetry  of  the  natural  world  is  a 
matter  of  feeling — wick  the  refUkM,  ll  ift  ahlinstrument  of  ariu 
Hence  it  is,  indeed,  that  the  poetry  of  the  cariy  ages  spealra  in  the 


simplest  lai^^nage,  while  chat  of  civilization,  beoomibg  only  the 
agentTorHrUflfctaT'enjoyment,  is  omatelirits  drea^^nd  Complex  m 
its  iform  and  structure. 
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The  night  wore  on,  still  calm  and  serene  in  all  its  aspecte' 
about  the  Block  House.    Far  away  in  the  distance,  like  glimpaes 
of  a  spirit,  little  sweeps  of  the  river,  in  its  crooked   windin^^ 
flashed  upon  the  eye,  streaking,  with  a  sweet  relief,  the  sombre 
foliage  of  the  swampy  for^t  throi]^h   which  it  stole.  ^   A  single 
note — the    melancholy  'niutmut'    of    the    chuck- will's- widow — 
the  Carolina   whippoorwill — broke  fitfully  upon  the  silence,   to 
which  it  gave  an  added  solemnity.    That  single  note  indicated  to 
the  keepers  of  the  fortress  a  watchfulness  corresponding  with  their 
own,  of  another  living  creature.     Whether  it  were  human  or  not 
-^whether  it  were  the  deceptive  lai^  and  signal  of  the  savage,  or, 
in  reality,  the  complaining  cry  of  the  solitary  and  sad  night-bird 
which  it  so  resembled,  was,  however,  matter  of  nice  question  with 
those  who  listened  to  the  strain. 

^They  are  there — ^they  are  there ;-^idden  in  that  wood;"— 
cried  Gray«on — ^  Fll  swear  it  Fve  heard  them  quite  too  often  not 
to  know  their  cunning  now.    Hector  was  right,  after  aU,  boys.** 

^  What,  where  !"— asked  Nicholas. 

^  There,  in  the  bosh  to  the  left  of  the  blasted  oak — now,  down 
to  the  bluff — and  now,  by  the  bay  on  the  right,  lliey  are  all 
round  us." 

"  By  what  do  you  know,  Wat  T 

**The  whippoorwill — ^that  is  their  cry — ^Iheir  signal." 

'^  It  iff  the  whippoorwill,"  said  Nicholas, — ^  there  is  but  one  of 
them ;  you  never  hear  more  than  one  at  a  time." 

**  Pshaw  I"  responded  Grayson, — *'  you  may  hear  hai£-a-doxen  at 
a  time,  as  I  have  done  a  thousand  times.  But  that  is  from  no 
thioat  of  bird.  It  is  the  Indian.  There  is  bat  a  single  note,  yoL 
peroeive ;  and  it  rises  from  three  different  quarten*  Now  it  is  to 
the  Chiefs  Bluff— and  now — ^it  comes  immediately  from  the  dd 
grore  of  scrubby  oak.    A  few  shot  there  would  get  an  answer." 

*^  Good  I  thait  is  just  my  thonght-^lat  us  give  them  a  broadside, 
and  disperse  the  scoundrels,"  cried  Nichols. 

**•  Not  so  &8t,  Nichols — ^you  swallow  your  enemy  without  asking 
leave  of  his  teeth.  Have  you  inquired  first  whether  we  bar* 
powder  and  shot  to  throw  away  upon  bushes  that  may  be  empty  T 
now  exclaimed  the  blacksmith,  joining  in  the  question. 
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**  A  ptadbot  thoQgbty  th«^  GhinMtoad,'*  said  Grayson, — ^  we  har« 
no  tJDmamiiot.  to  spare  in  that  way.  Bat  I  have  a  notion  that 
inaj  proYo  of  prc^t  Where  is  the  captain's  straw  man — ^here^ 
Granger,  bring*  out  Dagdale's  trainer.*' 

The  stuffed  figore  already  described  was  brought  forward,  the 
window  kK>king  in  the  direotion  of  the  grove  supposed  to  shelter 
the  savages  was  thrown  GpeUj  and  the  perfectly  indifferent  head  of 
the  automaton  thrust  incontinently  through  the  opening.  The  ru$e 
was  completely  sucoetslul.  The  foe  eould  not  well  iwai  (his 
temptation,  and  a  flight  of  arrows,  penetrating  the  figure  in  every 
portion  of  its  breast  and  iace^  attested  the  presence  of  the  enemy 
and  the  truth  of  his  aim.  A  wild  and  shuddering  cry  rang 
through  the  forest  at  the  same  instant — that  ciy,  well  known  as  the 
fearful  war-whoop,  the  sound  of  which  made  the  marrow  ottidle  in 
the  bones  of  the  frontier  settler,  and  prompted  the  mother  with  a 
nameless  terror  to  hug  closer  to  her  bosom  the  form  of  her  un- 
oonsoions  infant  It  was  at  once  answered  from  side  to  side, 
wherever  their  several  parties  had  been  stationed,  and  it  struck 
terror  eren  into  the  sheltered  garrison  which  heard  it — such  terror 
as  the  traveller  feels  by  nighty  when  the  shrill  rattle  of  the  lurking 
serpent,  with  that  ubiquity  of  sound  which  is  one  of  its  fearful 
features,  vibrates  all  around  him,  leaving  him  at  a  loss  to  say  in 
what  quarter  his  enemy  Hes  in  waiting,  and  teaching  him  to  diead 
that  the  very  next  step  which  he  takes  may  place  him  within  the 
ooil  of  death. 

**  Ay,  there  they  are,  sure  enough — fifiy  of  them  at  leasts  and  we 
shall  hate  them  upon  us,  after  this,  monstrous  quick,  in  eome  way 
or  other,"  was  the  speeoh  of  Grayson,  while  a  brief  silence  through 
all  the  party  marked  the  deep  influence  upon  them  of  the  summona 
which  they  had  heard. 

^Tme — ^and  we  most  be  up  and  doing,"  said  the  smith;  ^  we 
can^now  give  them  a  shot,  Hugh  Grayson,  for  they  will  dance  out 
from  the  cover^  now,  thinking  they  have  killed  one  of  us.  The 
savages — they  have  thrown  away  some  of  Iheir  powder  at  least** 
Ab  Grimstead  sp<Ae,  he  drew  three  airows  with  no  email  difBonlty 
from  the  bosom  of  the  figure  in  which  they  were  buried. 

**  Better  there  than  in  our  ribs.    But  you  are  right    Stand  back 
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for  a  moment  and  let  me  Iiatq  thai  loop^rl:  ehaU  waste  nu 
ihot  Ha  1 1  see — there  is  one — I  see  his  arm  and  the  edge  ot  hie 
hatchet— it  rests  upon  his  shoulder,  I  reckon,  but  that  ia  jooocealed 
bj  the  brush.  He  moves — he  oomes  oat,  and  slaps  his  hands 
against  his  thigh.  The  red  deril,  but  he  shall  haye  it  Qet  ready, 
now,  eaoh  at  his  loop,  for  if  I  hurt  him  they  will  rush  out  ia  fury.** 

The  sharp  olidc  of  the  cock  followed  the  words  of  Orayfion,  who 
was  an  able  shot,  and  the  next  moment  the  full  report  came  bur- 
dened with  a  dozen  echoes  from  the  crowding  woods  around.  A 
ery  of  pain — then  a  shout  of  fury  and  the  reiterated  whoop  fol- 
lowed ;  and  as  one  of  their  leaders  reeled  and  sank  under  the  un- 
erring bullet,  the  band  in  that  station,  as  had  been  predicted  by 
Qrayson,  rushed  forth  to  where  he  stood,  brandishing  their  wea 
pons  with  ineffectual  fury,  and  lifting  their  wounded  comrade,  aa 
is  their  general  custom,  to  bear  him  to  a  place  of  concealment 
and  preserve  him  from  being  scalped,  by  secret  burial,  in  the  event 
of  his  being  dead.  They  paid  for  their  temerity.  Following  the 
direction  of  their  leader,  whose  decision  necessarily  commanded 
their  obedience,  the  Carolinians  took  quite  as  much  advantage  of 
the  exposure  of  their  enemies,  as  the  number  of  the  loc^holes  in 
that  quarter  of  the  building  would  admit  Five  mwtkets  told 
among  the  group,  and  a  reiterated  shout  of  fury  indicated  the  good 
service  which  the  discharge  had  done,  and  taught  the  savages  a 
lesson  of  prudence,  which,  in  the  present  instance,  they  had  been 
too  ready  to  disregard.  They  sank  back  into  cover,  taking  care 
hoWe^rer  to  remove  their  hurt  companionsi  so  that,  save  by  the  pe- 
culiar cry  which  marks  a  loss  among  them,  the  garrison  were'uBa- 
l)le  to  determine  what  had  been  the  success  of  their  discharges. 
Having  driven  them  back  into  the  brush,  howevert  without  l^ies  to 
themselves,  the  latter  were  now  sanguine,  where,  ooly  a  moment 
before,  their  confined  and  cheerless  position  had  taught  them  a 
filing  of  despondency  not  calculated  to  improve  the  comjrorta  of 
llieir  case. 

The  Indians  had  made  their  anrangements,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  no  little  precaution.  *  But  they  had  been  deceived  and  disap- 
pointed. Their  scouts,  who  had  previously  inspected  the  IbroraoB, 
had  given  a  very  different  account  of  the  defences  and  the  watch 
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(olneM  of  their  gianwm^  to  what  was  actually  the  fiict  upon  iheii 
appearance.  The  acoats,  however,  had  spoken  troth,  and,  hut  for 
the  discovery  made  hy  Hector,  the  probahility  is  that  the  Block 
House  wonld  have  been  surprised  with  little  or  no  difficulty.  Ac- 
«i8l(HDed  to  obey  Harrison  as  their  only  leader,  the  foresters  pre* 
sent  never  dreamed  of  preparation  for  conflict  unless  under .  his 
guidance.  The  timely  advice  of  the  trader's  wife,  and  the  con- 
fident assumption  of  command  on  the  part  of  Walter  Grayson, 
completed  their  securities.  But  for  this,  a  confusion  of  counsels, 
not  less  than  of  tongues,  would  have  neutralized  all  action,  and  left 
them  an  easy  prey,  without  head  or  direction,  to  the  knives  of  their 
insidious  enemy.  Calculating  upon  surprise  and  cunning  as  the 
only  means  by  which  they  could  hope  to  balance  the  numerous 
advantages  possessed  by  European  warfare  over  their  own,  the  In* 
dians  had  relied  rather  more  on  the  suddenness  of  their  onset,  and 
the  crafi  peculiar  to  their  education,  than  on  the  force  of  theii 
valour.  They  felt  themselves  baffled,  therefore,  in  their  main  hope, 
by  the  sleepless  caution  of  the  garrison,  and  now  prepared  th«n- 
selves  for  other  means. 

They  made  their  dispovition  of  force  with  no  little  judgpaent 
Small  bodies,  at  equal  distances,  under  cover,  had  been  stationed 
all  about  the  fortress.  With  the  notes  of  the  whippoorwill  they 
had  carried  on  their  signals,  and  indicated  the  several  stages  of 
their  preparation ;  while,  in  addition  to  this,  another  band — a  soU 
of  forlorn  hc^M,  consisting  of  the  more  desperate,  who  had  various 
motives  for  signalizing  their  valour — creeping  singly,  from  cover  to 
cover,  now  reposing  in  the  shadow  of  a  log  along  the  ground,  now 
half  buried  in  a  clustering  bush,  made  their  way  at  lei^h  so 
clo6Aly»under  the  walls  of  the  log  house  as  to  be  completely  con- 
cealed tnm  the  garrison,  which,  unless  by  the  window,  had  no 
mode  of  looking  directly  down  upon  them.  As  the  windows  wei^ 
well  watched  by  their  comrades — having  once  attained  their  place 
of  concealment— it  followed  that  their  position  remained  entimly 
conceded  from  those  within.  They  lay  in  waiting  for  the  iavom^ 
able  moment — silent  as  the  grave,  and  sleepless — ready,  when  ihe 
garrison  should  determine  upon  a  sally,  to  fall  upon  their  rear; 
aad  in  the  meanwhile,  quietly  preparing  dry  fuel  in  quantity,  gath* 
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ering  it  from  time  to  time,  and  piling  it  againflt  the  logs  of  tht. 
iortresBj  thej  prepared  thuB  to  fire  the  defenoea  that  shut  them 
out  from  their  prey. 

There  was  yet  anotl'<dr  mode  of  finding  entrance^  whiok  has  been 
partially  glimpsed  at  already.  The  scouts  had  done  their  offioe 
diligently  in  more  than  the  required  respects.  Finding  a  slender 
pine  twisted  by  a  late  storm,  and  scarcely  sustained  by  a  firagment 
of  its  shafts  they  applied  fire  to  the  rich  turpentine  oosdii^  from  the 
wounded  part  ik  the  tree,  and  carefully  directing  its  &11,  as  it  yielded 
to  the  fire,  they  lodged  its  extremest  branches,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  against  the  wall  of  the  Block  House  and  just  beneath  the 
window^  the  only  one  looking  from  that  quarter  of  the  fortress. 
Three  of  the  bravest  of  their  warriors  were  asogned  for  scaling  thia 
point  and  securing  their  entrance,  and  the  attack  wss  forborne  by 
the  rest  of  the  band,  while  their  present  design^  upon  which  they 
built  gp^eatly,  was  in  progress. 

Let  us  then  turn  to  this  quarter.  « We  have  ah-eady  seen  that  the 
dangers  of  this  position  were  duly  estimated  by  Grayson,  under  the 
suggestion  of  Granger^s  wife.  Unhappily  for  its  defence,  the  fiite  of 
the  ladder  prevented  that  due  attention  to  the  subjeet,  at  once,  which 
had  been  imperatively  called  for;  and  the  subsequent  excitement 
following  the  discoveiy  of  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  T"^im^ 
had  turned  the  consideration  of  the  defenders  to  the  opposite  end 
of  the  building,  from  whence  the  partial  attack  of  the  enemy,  as 
described^  had  come.  It  is  true  that  the  workmen  were  yet  busy 
with  the  ladder ;  but  the  assault  had  suspended  their  operations,  in 
the  impatient  curiosity  which  such  an  event  would  necessarily  induce^ 
even  in  the  bosojm  of  fear. 

The  wife  of  (Tia}Bun,  fully  conscious  of  the  danger,  was  al(Hie 
sleepless  in  that  apartment.  The  rest  of  the  women,  scarcely  appre- 
hensive of  Attack  at  all,  and  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  affaicB,  with  all  that  heedlessness  which  marks  the  unreflect- 
ing character,  had  sunk  to  the  repoce  (without  an  effort  at  watohfol- 
ness)  which  previous  fiiUguee  had,  perhiqps,  made  absolutely  ujoa- 
voidable.  She,  alone,  sat  thoughtful  and  silent — musing  over  pre* 
sent  proq)ecta — ^perhaps  of  the  past — but  still  unfoigetfiil  .of  the 
diffionlties  and  the  dangers  before  her.    With  a  calm  t^nper^bfi 
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swailed  the  relief  wluoh,  wHh  die  r^paur  of  tbe  ladder,  she  looked 
Cdt  ifoin  below. 

hk  the  meMitime  healmg  something  of  the  akrm,  together  with 
the  cBskant  war-whoop,  she.  had  looked  around  her  for  some  means 
ef  defenoe^  in  the  event  of  sn^  attempt  being  made  upon  the  win- 
dow before  the  aid  promised  could  reach  her.  But  a  solitar} 
weapon  met  her  eye,  in  a  long  heavy  hatchet,  a  clumsy  instru 
ment,  rather  more  like  the  clesver  of  a  butcher  than  the  light  and 
slender  tomahawk  so  fiuniliar  to  the  Indians.  Having  secured  this, 
with  the  composure  of  that  courage  which  had  been  in  great  part 
tauf^  her  by  the  necessities  of  fortune,  she  prepared  to  do  without 
other  aanetance,  and  to  forego  the  sentiment  of  dependanoe,  which 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  her  sex. 
CSahnly  looking  round  upon  the  sleeping  and  defenceless  crowd 
about  her,  she  resumed  her  seat  upon  a  low  bench  in  a  comer  of 
the  apartment,  from  which  she  had  risen  to  secure  the  hatchet,  and, 
eziingiiiBhiiig  the  only  light  in  the  room,  fixed  her  eye  upon  the 
aecessible  window,  while  every  thought  of  her  mind  prepared  her 
for  the  danger  which  was  at  hand.  She  had  not  long  been  seated 
when  she  fimcied  that  she  heard  a  slight  rustling  of  the  branches 
of  the  ihllen  tree  just  beneath  the  window.  She  could  not  doubt 
her  senses,  and  her  heart  swelled  and  throbbed  with  the  conscious- 
■ess  of  approaching  danger.  But  still  she  was  firm — ^her  spirit 
grew  more  confirmed  with  the  coining  trial ;  and,  coolly  throwing 
the  slippevi  from  her  feet,  grasping  firmly  her  hatchet  at  the  same 
time,  she  softly  arose,  and  keeping  dose  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall, 
she  made  her  way  to  a  recess,  a  foot  or  so  from  the  entrance,  to 
which  it  was  evident  some  one  was  cautiously  approaching  along 
the  attenuated  body  of  the  yielding  pine.  In  a  few  moments  and  a 
shadow  darkened  the  opening.  She  edged  more  closely  to  the  point, 
and  prepared  for  the  intruder.  She  now  beheld  the  head  of  the 
epemy — a  fierce  and  fouUy  painted  savage — the  war-tuft  rising  up 
into  a  ridge,  something  like  a  eomb,  and  his  &ce  smeared  with 
colours  in  a  style  the  moat  ferociously  grotesque.  Still  she  could 
not  strike,  for,  as  he  had  not  penetrated  the  window,  and  as  its 
cntimiice  was  quite  too  small  to  enable  her  to  strike  with  any  hope 
nf  anscess  at  any  distance  through  it,  she  folt  that  the  effort  would 
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be  wholly  without  certainty ;  and  fnhire  might  be  of  the  went 
consequence.  Though  greatly  excited,  and  stniggiing  between 
doubt  and  determination,  she  readily  saw  what  would  be  the  error 
of  any  precipitation.  But  even  as  she  mused  thus  f^prehenflirelyi 
the  cunning  savage  laid  his  hand  upon  the  sill  of  the  window,  the 
better  to  raise  himself  to  its  level.  That  sigfit  tempted  her  in  spifea 
of  her  better  sense,  to  the  very  precipitation  she  had  desired  to  avoid. 
In  the  moment  that  she  saw  the  hand  of  the  red  man  upon  the  silly 
the  hatchet  descended,  under  an  impulse  acaroely  her  own.  She 
struck  too  quickly.  The  blow  was  given  with  all  her  force,  and 
would  certainly  have  separated  the  hand  from  the  arm  had  it  taken 
effect  But  the  quick  eye  of  the  Indian  caught  a  glimpse  of  hst 
movement  at  the  very  moment  in  which  it  was  made,  and  .the  hand 
was  withdrawn  before  the  hatchet  descended.  The  steel  sank  deep 
into  the  soft  wood — so  deeply  that  she  could  not  disengage  it  To 
try  at  this  object  would  have  exposed  her  at  once  to  his  weapon, 
and  leaving  it  where  it  stuck,  she  sunk  back  again  into  shadow. 

What  now  was  she  to  do  f  To  stay  where  she  was  would  be  of 
little  avail ;  but  to  cry  out  to  those  below,  and  seek  to  fly,  waa 
equally  unproductive  of  good,  besides  warning  the  enemy  of  the 
defencelessness  of  their  condition,  and  thus  inviting  a  renewal  of 
the  attack.  The  thought  came  to  her  with  the  danger;  and,  with- 
out a  word,  she  maintained  her  position,  in  waiting  for  the  progress 
of  events.  As  the  Indian  had  also  sunk  from  sight,  and  soma 
moments  had  now  elapsed  without  his  reappearance,  she  determined 
to  make  another  effort  for  the  recovery  of  the  hatchet  She 
grasped  it  by  the  handle,  and  in  the  next  moment  the  hand  of  the 
savage  was  upon  her  own.  He  felt  that  his  grasp  was  on  the 
fingers  of  a  woman,  and  in  a  brief  word  and  something  of  a  ohnoklei 
while  he  still  maintained  his  hold  upon  it,  he  conveyed  intelligeiioa 
of  the  fact  to  those  below.  But  it  was  a  woman  with  a  man^ 
spirit  with  whom  he  contended,  and  her  endeavour  was  sucoessfid 
to  disengage  herself.  The  same  success  did  not  attend  her  effort  to 
recover  the  weapon.  In  the  brief  struggle  with  her  enemy  it  had 
become  disengaged  from  the  wood,  and  while  both  strove  to  seiae 
it,  it  slipped  from  their  mutual  hands,  and  sliding  over  the  sill,  in 
another  instant  was  heard  rattling  through  the  intervening  boahea 
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Detceadiog  upon  the  ground  below,  it  became  the  spoil  of  those 
without,  whose  murmurs  of  gratulation  she  distinctly  heard.  But 
now  came  the  tug  of  difficulty.  The  Indian,  striving  at  the 
entrance,  was  necessarily  encouraged  by  the  discovery  that  his 
opponent  was  not  a  man ;  and  assured,  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
forbearance,  on  the  part  of  those  within,  to  strike  him  effectually 
down  from  the  tree,  he  now  resolutely  endeavoured  to  effect  his 
entrance.  His  head  was  again  fully  in  sig^t  of  the  anxious  woman 
— then  his  shoulders ;  and,  at  length,  taking  a  firm  grasp  upon  the 
ail],  he  strove  to  elevate  himself  by  muscular  strength,  so  as  to  se- 
cure him  sufficient  purchase  for  the  entrance  at  which  he  aimed. 

What  could  she  do— weaponleea,  hopeless  ?    The  prospect  was 
atartiing  and  terrible  enough ;  but  she  was  a  strong-minded  woman, 
and  impulse  served  her  when  reflection  would  most  probably  have 
tavgbt  her  to  fly.    She  had  but  one  resource ;  and  as  the  Indian  had 
gradually  thrust  one  hand  forward  for  the  hold  upon  the  Mil,  and 
raised  the  other  up  to  the  side  of  the  window,  she  grasped  the  one 
nigfaest  to  her  own.    She  grasped  it  firmly,  with  all  her  might,  and 
to  advantage,  as,  having  lifted  himself  on  tiptoe  for  the  purpose  of 
ascent,  he  had  necessarily  lost  much  of  the  control  which  a  secure 
bold  for  bis  fieet  must  have  given  him.    Her  grasp  sufficiently  assisted 
him  forward,  to  lessen  still  more  greatly  the  security  of  his  feet, 
while,  at  die  same  time,  though  bringing  him  stiU  farther  into  the 
apartment,  placing  him  in  such  a  position— half  in  air— as  to  de- 
feat much  of  the  muscular  exercise  which  his  limbs  would  have 
possessed  in  any  other  situation.    Her  weapon  now  would  have 
been  all-important ;  and  the  brave  woman  mentally  jjeplored  the 
precipitancy  with  which  she  had  acted  in  the  first  instance,  and 
which  had  so  wihappUy  deprived  her  of  ite  use.    But  self-reproach 
was  unavailing  now,  and  she  was  satisfied  if  she  could  be  able  to 
retain  her  foe  m  his  present  position ;  by  whicA,  keeping  him  out, 
or  in  and  out,  as  she  did,  she  necessarily  excluded  all  other  foes 
from  the  aperture  which  he  so  completely  filled  up.    The  intruder, 
though  desirous  enough  of  entrance  before,  was  rather  reluctant  to 
obtain  it  now,  under  existing  circumstances.    He  strove  desperately 
to  effect  a  ^etrea^  but  had  advanced  too  far,  however,  to  be  easilv 
successful ;  and,  in  his  confusion  and  disquiet,  he  spoke  to  those 
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below,  in  his  own  language,  ezplainiog  his  difficult,  and  diveotang 
iheir  moyement  to  his  assistance.  A  sudden  rash  along  the  tree 
indicated  to  the  conscious  sense  of  the  woman  the  new  dangei^  in 
the  approach  of  additional  enemies,  who  must  not  only  sustainf  hut 
push  forward,  the  one  with  whom  she  contended.  This  warned  her 
at  once  of  the  necessitj  of  some  sudden  pfooedure,  if  she  hc^ed  to 
do  any  thing  for  her  own  and  the  safely  of  those  aromid  her--«ihe 
women  and  the  children ;  whom,  amid  lUl  the  contest^  she  had  naTer 
once  alarmed.  Putting  forth  all  her  strength,  theiefore,  though 
nothing  in  comparison  with  that  of  him  whom  she  opposed,  had  lie 
heen  in  a  condition  to  exert  it,  she  strove  to  draw  him  still  fiarthar 
across  the  entrance,  so  as  to  exclude,  if  possible,  the  approach  of 
those  coming  behind  him.  She  hoped  to  gain  time — snffioieot 
time  for  those  preparing  the  ladder  to  come  to  her  relief;  and  witb 
this  hope,  for  the  first  time,  she  called  aloud  to  Grayson  and  har 
husband. 

The  Indian,  in  the  meanwhile,  derived  the  support  for  his  peraon, 
as  well  from  the  grasp  of  the  woman,  as  from  his  own  hold  upon 
the  sill  of  the  window.  Her  effort  necessarily  drawing  him  still 
farther  forward,  placed  him  so  comj4eiety  in  the  way  of  his  allies 
that  they  could  do  him  little  senrice  while  things  remained  in  this 
situation;  and,  to  complete  the  difficulties  of  his  predicament, 
while  th^  busied  themselTCs  in  several  efforts  at  his  eitricatioa, 
the  branches  of  the  little  tree,  resting  against  the  dwelling,  jdekliBg 
suddenly  to  the  unusual  weight  upon  it — trembling  and  sinking 
away  at  last — cracked  beneath  the  burden,  and  snapping  off  from 
itB  several  h^lds,  fell  from  under  them,  dragging  against*  the  build- 
ing in  the  progress  down ;  thus  breaking  th«r  fall,  butouttiag  off 
all  their  hope  from  this  mode  of  entrance^  and  leaving  their 
comrade  awkwardly  poised  aloft,  able  neither  to  enter,  nortodepait 
from  the  window.  The  tree  finally  settled  heavily  upon  the  ground ; 
and  with  it  went  the  three  savages  who  had  so  readily  ascended  to 
the  assistance  of  their  comrade— bruised  and  very  much  hurt; 
while  he,  now  without  any  support  but  that  which  he  derived  from 
the  sill,  and  what  little  his  feet  could  secure  from  the  irregular 
crevices  between  the  logs  of  which  the  house  had  been  built,  was 
hung  in  air,  unable  to  advance  except  at  the  will  of  his  woman 
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opponent^  and  dreading  a  far  worse  fall  from  his  eminence  than 
that  which  had  ahreadj  happened  to  his  allies.  Desperate  with  his 
situation^  he  thrust  his  arm,  as  it  was  still  held  by  the  woman,  still 
fitfther  into  the  window,  and  this  enabled  her  with  both  hands  to 
lecure  and  strengthen  the  grasp  which  she  had  originallj  taken 
upon  it.  This  she  did  with  a  new  coarage  and  strength,  derived 
from  the  roices  below,  by  which  she  understood  a  promise  of 
assistance.  Excited  and  nerved,  she  drew  the  extended  arm  of  the 
Indian,  in  spite  of  all  his  struggles,  directly  over  the  sill,  so  as  to 
turn  the  elbow  completely  down  upon  it.  With  her  whole  weight 
thus  employed,  bending  down  to  the  floor  to  strengthen  herself  to 
the  task,  she  pressed  the  arm  across  the  window  until  her  ears 
heard  the  distinct,  clear  crack  of  the  bone — until  she  heard  the 
groan,  and  felt  the  awful  struggles  of  the  suffering  wretch,  twisting 
himself  round  with  all  his  effort  to  obtain  for  the  shattered  arm,  a 
natural  and  relaxed  position,  and,  with  this  object,  leaving  his  hold 
HpoD  every  thiag;  only  sustained,  indeed,  by  the  grasp  of  his 
ttiemy.  But  the  movement  of  the  woman  had  been  quite  too 
sodden,  her  nerves  too  firm,  and  her  strength  too  great,  to  suffer 
him  to  sueceed.  The  jagged  splinters  of  the  broken  limb  were 
thrust  up,  lacerating  and  tearing  through  flesh  and  skin,  while  a 
howl  of  the  aeutest  agony  attested  the  severity  of  that  suffering 
which  could  extort  such  an  acknowledgment  from  the  American 
savage.  He  fainted  in  his  pain,  and  as  the  weight  increased  upon 
the  arm  of  the  woman,  the  nature  of  her  sex  began  to  resume  itp 
sway.  With  a  shudder  of  every  fibre,  she  released  her  hold  upon 
him.  The  effort  of  her  soul  was  over — ^a  strange  sickness  came 
upon  her ;  and  she  was  just  conscious  of  a  crashing  fall  of  the 
heavy  body  among  the  branches  of  the  tree  at  the  foot  of  the 
window,  when  she  staggered  back  fainting  into  the  arms  <rf  hex 
husband,  who  iust  at  that  moment  ascended  to  her  relieC» 
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**  Ha  ihoota,  1m  ttiikea,  h«  faU»— lut  floldi  m  o*«r ; 
He  diM  in  triumph,  and  hb  nlu  no  mors.** 

Thx8S  slight  defeats  were  sufficiently  annoying  in  themselTeB  to 
the  invaders ;  thej  were  more  so,  as  thev  proved  not  only  the  in- 
adequacy of  their  present  mode  of  assault,  but  the  watohfulness 
of  the  beleaguered  garrison.  Their  hope  had  been  to  take  the 
borderers  by  surprise.  Failing  to  succeed  in  this,  they  were  now 
thrown  all  aback.  Their  fury  was  consequentiy  more  than  ever 
exaggerated  by  their  losses,  and,  rushing  forward  in  their  despera- 
tion, through,  and  in  defiance  of,  the  fire  from  the  Oaroliniam,  the 
greater  number  placed  themselves  beneath  the  line  of  pickets,  with 
so  much  celerity  as  to  baffle,  in  most  respects,  the  aim  of  the  de- 
fenders. A  few  remained  to  bear  away  the  wounded  and  slain  to 
a  place  of  safe  shelter  in  the  thick  woods,  while  the  rest  lay,  either 
in  quiet  under  the  walls  of  the  Block  House,  secure  there  from  the 
fire  of  the  garrison,  or  amused  themselves  in  unavailing  cries  of 
sarcasm  to  those  within,  while  impotently  expending  blows  upon 
the  insensible  logs  between  them.  The  elder  Grayson,  who  directed 
solely  the  movements  of  the  beleaguered,  was  not  unwilling  that 
the  assailants  should  amuse  themselves  after  this  fiwhion,  as  the 
delay  of  the  Indians  was  to  them  the  gain  of  time,  which  was  all 
they  could  expect  at  such  a  period,  and,  perhitps,  in  a  predatory 
warfare  like  the  present,  all  that  they  could  desire. 

But  Ishiagaaka  with  his  force  now  came  upon  the  soene,  and 
somewhat  changed  the  aspect  of  affiurs.  He  took  the  entire  com- 
mand, reinvigorated  the  efibrts  of  the  red  men,  and  considerably 
altered  the  mode  and  direction  of  attack.  He  was  a  subtle  par- 
tisan, and  the  consequences  of  his  appearance  were  soon  percepti- 
ble in  the-development  of  events.  The  force  immediately  beneath 
the  walls,  and  secure  from  the  shot  of  the  garrison,  were  reinforced, 
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and  in  ao  cautions  a  manner,  that  the  Carolinians  were        , 
ignmrant  of  the  increased  strength  of  the  enemy  in  that  « 

Creeping,  as  they  did,  from  bush  to  bush — now  lying  pro 
ttlent  to  the  ground,  in  ntter  immobility — now  rushing,  as  cir 
stances  prompted,  with  all  rapidity — they  put  themselves  into  cover, 
croesing  the  intervening  space  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  Having 
thus  ooUected  in  force  beneath  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  the  greater 
number  proceeded  to  gather  up  in  piles,  as  they  had  begun  to  do 
before,  immense  quantities  of  the  diy  pine  trash  and  the  gummy 
tarpentine  wood  which  the  neighbourhood  readily  afforded.  Other 
parties  watched  the  garrison,  with  bows  ready,  and  arrows  on  the 
atriog.  Meanwhile,  the  piles  of  combustible  matter  were  heaped 
in  thick  masses  around  the  more  accessible  points  of  the  pickets ; 
and  the  first  intimation  which  the  garrison  had  of  their  proceeding 
was  a  sudden  gust  of  flame,  blazing  first  about  the  gate  of  the 
area,  on  one  side  of  the  Block  House,  then  rushing  from  point  to 
point  with  amasing  rapidity,  sweeping  and  curling  widely  around 
the  building  itself.  The  gate,  and  the  pickets  all  about  it,  made 
as  they  had  been  of  the  rich  pine,  for  its  great  durability,  were 
themselves  as  appropriate  materials  for  the  destructive  element  to 
feed  upon,  as  the  Indians  could  have  desired ;  and,  licked  greedily 
by  the  fire,  were  soon  ignited.  Blazing  impetuously,  the  flames 
floon  aroused  the  indwellers  to  a  more  acute  consciousness  of  the 
danger  now  at  hand.  A  fierce  shout  of  dieir  assailants,  as  they 
beheld  the  rapid  progress  of  the  experiment,  warned  them  to 
greater  exertion  if  they  hoped  to  escape  the  dreadful  fate  which 
threatened  to  engulf  tiiem.  To  remain  where  they  were,  was  to 
be  consumed  in  ike  flames ;  to  rush  forth,  was  to  enoounter  the 
tomahawks  of  an  enemy  five  times  their  number. 

It  was  a  moment  of  gloomy  necessity,  that  which  assembled  the 
chief  defenders  of  the  fortress  to  a  sort  of  war-coundl.  They 
eould  only  deliberate — to  fight  was  out  of  the  question.  Their 
enemy  was  one  to  whom  they  could  now  oppose 


Nor  sabtle  wil«^ 


Nor  arbitratioD  strong." 
The  Indians  showed  no  front  for  assault  or  aim,  while  the  flames^ 


/^ 
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firom  point  to  point,  and  seising  upon  numapoiift  plaoea 
continued  to  advance  with  a  degree  of  cekritj  wbaoh  left 
/Msible,  in  the  dry  condition  of  its  timber,  that  the  Block 
could  possibly,  for  any  length  of  time,  escape.  Upon  thie 
building  itself  the  sayages  could  not  fix  the  fire  at  first  But  two 
ends  of  it  were  directly  accessible  to  them,  and  these  were  without 
any  entrance,  had  been  pierced  with  holes  for  musketry,  and  were 
well  watched  by  the  vigilant  eyes  within.  The  two  sides  were  in- 
closed by  the  line  of  pickets,  and  had  no  need  of  other  guaidian- 
ship.  The  condition  of  afifairs  was  deplorable.  The  women  wept 
and  prayed,  the  children  screamed,  and  the  men,  assembling  in  the 
long  apartment  of  the  lower  story,  with  heavy  hearts  and  solemn 
faces,  proceeded  to  ask  counsel  of  one  another  in  the  last  resort. 
Some  lay  around  on  the  loose  plank ;  here  and  there,  adong  the  floor, 
a  bearskin  formed  the  place  of  rest  for  &  huge  and  sullen  warrior, 
vexed  with  the  possession  of  strength  which  he  was  not  permitted 
to  employ.  A  few  watched  at  the  musket  holes,  and  others  busied 
themselves  in  adjusting  all  things  for  the  final  neoeasitj,  so  fiur  as 
their  thoughts  or  fancies  could  possibly  divine  its  shape. 

The  principal  men  of  the  garrison  were  gathered  in  the  oenire 
of  the  hall,  sitting  with  downcast  heads  and  fronting  one  another, 
along  two  of  the  uncovered  sleepers ;  their  muskets  resting  idly 
between  their  legs,  their  attitudes  and  general  expression  of  ahandfm 
signifying  clearly  the  due  increase  of  apprehension  in  their  minds 
with  the  progress  of  the  fiames.  Broad  flashes  of  light  from  the 
surrounding  conflagration  illuminated,  but  could  not  enliven,  the 
sombre  character  of  that  grouping.  A  general  pause  ensued  after 
their  assemblage,  none  seeming  willing  or  able  to  ofier  oounsel ; 
and  Grayson  himself,  the  brave  forester  in  command,  was  evidently 
at  fault  in  the  &rther  business  before  them.  Niohols  was  the 
only  man  to  break  the  silence,  which  he  did  in  his  usual  manner. 

^  And  why,  my  friends,  are  we  here  assembled  V*  was  his  sagsr 
cious  inquiry,  looking  round  as  he  spoke  upon  his  mattenttve  co- 
adjutors. A  forced  smile  on  the  faces  of  several,  but  not  a  word, 
attested  their  unifbrm  estimate  of  the  speaker.  '  He  proceeded : 

^  That  is  the  question,  my  friends — why  are  we  here  assembled  f 
I  answer,  for  the  good  of  the  people.    We  are  here  to  protect 
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them  if  we  can,  and  to  perish  for,  and  with  them,  if  we  must    I 

cannot  Ibrget  my  duties  to  my  country,  and  to  those  in  whose 

behalf  I  stand  before  the  hatchet  of  the  Indian,  and  the  cannon  of 

tlie  Spaniard.    These  teach  me,  and  I  would  teach  it  to  you,  my 

IHends — to  fight,  to  hold  out  to  the  last.    We  may  not  think  of 

surrender,  my  friends,  until  other  hope  is  gone.    Whatever  be  the 

peril,  till  that  moment  be  it  mine  to  encounter  it — whatever  be 

the  privation,  till  that  moment  I  am  the  man  to  endure  it.    Be  it 

far  me,  at  leasts  though  I  stand  alone  in  this  partienlar,  to  do  for 

the  people  whatever  wisdom  or  valour  may  do  until  the  moment 

oomes  which  shall  call  on  us  for  surrender.    The  question  now, 

my  friends,  is  simply  this — has  that  moment  come  or  nott    I 

pame  for  a  reply." 

^^  Who  talks  of  surrender  ?"  growled  the  smith,  as  he  cast  a  glance 
ol  ferocity  at  the  speaker.  "  Who  talks  of  surrender  at  all,  to  these 
cused  bloodhounds;  the  red-vkins  that  hunt  fernothing  but  our 
bk>od !  We  cannot  smrrender  if  we  would — ^we  must  fight^  die,  do 
anything  but  surrender  P 

''So  say  I — ^I  am  ready  to  %ht  and  die  for  my  country.  I  say  it 
now,  as  I  have  said  it  a  hundi^  times  before,  but-^'*  The  speech 
which  Nichols  had  thus  begun,  the  smith  again  interrupted  with  a 
greater  bull-dog  expression  than  ever. 

'*  Ay,  so  you  have,  and  so  will  say  a  hundred  times  more — ^with 
as  little  sense  in  it  one  time  as  another.  We  are  all  here  to  die,  if 
there's  any  need  for  it ;  but  that  isn't  the  trouble.  It's  how  we  are 
to  die — that's  the  question.  Are  we  to  stay  here  and  be  burnt  to 
death  like  timber-rats — ^to  sally  out  and  be  shot,  or  to  volunteer,  as 
I  do  now,  axe  in  hand,  to  go  out  and  cut  down  the  pickets  that 
immediately  join  the  house  f  By  that  we  may  put  a  stop  to  the 
fire,  and  then  we  shall  have  a  clear  dig  at  the  savages  that  lie  behind 
them.  Pm  for  that  If  anybody's  willing  to  go  along  with  me,  let 
him  up  hands — no  talk — ^we  have  too  nmeh  of  that  already." 

**  Fm  ready — here  1"  cried  Grayson,  and  his  hands  were  thrust  up 
at  the  instant 

"No,  Wat,"  cried  the  smith — "not  you — ^you  must  stay  and 
manage  here.  Your  head's  the  coolest,  and  thou^  Fd  sooner  have 
your  aim  albngride  of  me  in  the  roug^  time  than  any  other  two  that  I 
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know  o^  Hwotdd  not  do  to  take  you  from  the  net  on  this  risk.  Whi 
else  is  ready  ? — ^let  him  come  to  the  scratch,  and  no  long  talk  about  iti 
What  do  yon  say,  Nichols  ?  that's  chance  enough  for  yoo,  if  yoB 
really  want  to  die  for  the  people."  And  as  Grimstead  spoke,  he 
thrust  his  head  forward,  while  his  eyes  peered  into  the  very  bosooa 
of  the  little  doctor,  and  his  axe  descended  to  the  joist  oyer  which 
he  stood  with  a  thundering  emphasis  that  rang  through  the  apart- 
ment. 

''I  cant  use  the  axe,**  cried  Nichds,  hurriedly.  "It's  not  my 
instrument  Sword  or  pistol  for  me.  In  their  exercise  I  gire  way 
to  no  man,  and  in  their  use  I  ask  for  no  leader.  But  I  am  neither 
woodman  nor  blacksmith.'' 

^  And  this  is  your  way  of  dying  for  the  good  of  the  people  I" 
said  the  smith  contemptuously. 

**  I  am  wiUing  even  now — I  say  it  again,  as  I  have  before  said, 
and  as  now  I  sdenmly  repeat  it  But  I  must  die  for  them  after  my 
own  Cushion,  and  under  proper  circumstances.  With  sword  in  habd 
crossing  the  perilous  breach — with  weapon  befitting  the  use  of  a 
noble  gentleman,  I  am  ready;  but  I  know  not  any  rule  hi  patriotism 
that  would  require  of  me  to  perish  for  my  country  with  the  broad 
axe  of  a  wood-chopper,  the  cleaver  of  a  butcher,  or  the  sledge  <^  a 
blacksmith  in  my  hands<" 

''Well,  Fm  no  soldier,"  retorted  the  smith ;  '^but  I  think  a  man, 
to  be  really  willing  to  die  for  his  oountiy,  shouldn  t  be  too  nice  as 
to  which  way  he  does  it  Now  the  sword  and  the  pistol  are  of 
monstrous  little  use  here.  The  muskets  from  these  holes,  above  and 
below,  will  keep  off  the  Indians,  while  a  few  of  us  cut  down  the 
stakes ;  so  now,  men,  as  time  grows  short  Grayson,  you  let  the 
boys  keep  a  sharp  look  out  with  the  ticklers,  and  Fll  for  the  timber, 
let  him  follow  who  will.  There  are  boys  enough,  I  take  it,  to  go 
with  Dick  Grimstead,  though  they  may  none  of  them  be  ver^ 
anxious  to  die  for  their  country." 

Thus  saying,  and  having  received  the  sanction  of  Grayson  to  this, 
the  only  project  from  which  anything  could  be  expected,  the  black- 
smith pushed  forward,  thowing  open  the  door  leading  to  th^  area 
which  the  fire  in  great  part  now  beleaguered — ^while  Grayson  made 
arrangements  to  oommand  the  group  with  his  muabetiy,  and  \r 
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keep  ihe  entxaaoe,  thug  opened  for  GnmBtead  and  his  party,  with 
his  choicest  men.    The  blacksmith  was  one  of  those  blunt,  burly 
fellows,  who  take  with  the  populace.    It  was  not  difficult  for  him  to 
procure  three  men  where  twenty  were  ready.    They  had  listened 
with  much  sympathy  to  the  discussion  narrated,  and  as  the  pom- 
posity and  assumption  of  Nichols  had  made  him  an  object  of  vulgar 
ridicule,  a  desire  to  rebuke  him,  not  less  than  a  willingness  to  go 
with  the  smith,  contributed  readily  to  persuade  them  to  the  adven- 
tore.    In  a  few  moments  the  door  was  unbarred,  and  the  party  sal- 
lied forth  through  the  entrance,  which  was  kept  ajar  for  their  ingress, 
and  well  watched  by  half  a  doasen  of  the  stoutest  men  in  the  garri- 
son, Grayson  at  their  head.     Nichols  went  above  to  direct  the 
musket-men,  while  his  mind  busied  itself  in  conning  over  the  form 
of  capitulation,  which  he  thought  it  not  improbable  that  he  should 
have  to  frame  with  the  chie&  of  the  besi^ng  army.     In  this 
labour  he  had  but  one  cause  of  vexation,  which  arose  froin  the 
necessity  he   would  be  under,  in  enumerating  the  prisoners,  of 
putting  himself  after  Grayson,  the  commander. 

In  the  meanwhile,  with  sleeves  rolled  up,  jacket  off,  and  face  that 
seemed  not  often  to  have  been  entirely  free  from  the  begriming 
blackness  of  his  profession,  Grimstead  commenced  his  tremendous 
blows  upon  the  contiguous  pickets,  followed  with  hke  zeal,  if  not 
equal  power,  by  the  three  men  who  had  volunteered  along  with  him. 
Down  went  the  first  post  beneath  his  arm,  and  as,  with  resolute 
spirit,  he  was  about  to  assail  another,  a  huge  Santee  warrior  stood 
In  the  gap  which  he  had  made,  and,  with  a  powerful  blow  from  the 
mace  which  he  carried — had  our  blacksmith  been  less  observant — 
would  have  soon  finished  his  career.  But  Grimstead  was  a  man 
of  agility  as  well  as  strength  and  spirit,  and,  leaping  aside  from  the 
blow,  as  his  eye  rose  to  the  corresponding  glance  from  that  of  his 
enemy,  he  gave  due  warning  to  his  axe-men,  who  forbore  their 
strokes  under  his  command.  The  aperture  was  yet  too  small  for 
any  combat  of  the  parties  ;  and,  ignorant  of  the  force  against  him, 
surprised  also  at  its  appearance,  he  despatched  one  of  his  men  to 
Grayson,  and  gave  directions,  which,  had  they  been  complied  with, 
kad  certainly  given  the  advantage  to  the  garrisoa 

^  Now,  boys,  you  shall  have  fun — I  have  sent  for  some  hand-U> 
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hand  men  to  do  the  fighting,  while  we  do  the  chopping, — and 
Nichols,  who  lo^es  dying  so  much,  can't  help  coming  along  with 
them.  Ile^s  the  hoy  for,  sword  and  pistol — he's  no  woodcutter. 
Well,  many  a  hetter  chap  than  he's  had  to  chop  wood  for  au 
honest  living.  But  we'll  see  now  what  he  is  good  for.  Let  him 
come." 

^  Oh,  he's  all  flash  in  the  pan,  Grimstead.     His  tongue  is  mus- 
tard-seed enough,  but  'taint  the  shot.      But  what's  that —  9" 

The  speaker,  wiio  was  one  of  Grimstead's  comrades,  might  well 
ask,  for  first  a  crackling,  then  a  whirling  crash,  announced  the  fall, 
at  length,  of  the  huge  gate  to  the  entrance  of  the  court  A 
volume  of  flame  and  cinders,  rising  with  the  gust  which  it  created, 
rushed  up,  obscuring  for  a  moment,  and  blinding  all  things  around 
it ;  but,  as  it  subsided,  the  Indians  lying  in  wait  on  the  outside 
and  whom  no  smoke  could  blind,  leaped  with  uplifted  tomahawks 
through  the  blazing  ruins,  and  pushed  forward  to  the  half-opened 
entrance  of  the  Block  House.  The  brave  blacksmith,  admirably 
supported,  threw  himself  in  the  way,  an(i  was  singled  out  by  the 
huge  warrior  who  had  struck  at  him  through  the  picket  The 
savage  was  brave  and  strong,  but  he  had  his  match  in  the  smith, 
whose  courage  was  indomitable  and  lively,  while  his  strength  was 
surpassed  by  that  of  few.  Wielding  his  axe  with  a  degree  of  ease 
that,  of  itself,  warned  the  enemy  what  he  had  to  expect,  it  was  but 
a  moment  before  the  Indian  gave  way  before  him.  But  the  smith 
was  not  disposed  to  allow  a  mere  acknowledgment  of  his  superi- 
ority to  pass  for  victory.  He  pressed  him  back  upon  his  comrades,* 
while  his  own  three  aids,  strong  and  gallant  themselves,  following 
his  example,  drove  the  intruders  upon  the  blaze  which  flamed  furi- 
ously around  them.  Already  had  a  severe  wound,  which  almost 
severed  the  arm  of  the  Santee  warrior  from  its  trunk,  confirmed 
the  advantage  gained  by  the  whites,  while  severe  hatchet  wounds 
had  diminished  not  a  little  the  courage  of  his  Indian  fellows,  when, 
of  a  sudden,  a  new  party  came  upon  the  scene  of  combat,  changing 
entirely  its  face  and  character,  and  diminishing  still  more  the 
chances  of  the  Carolinians. 

This  was  Chorley,  the  captain  of  the  pirate.    Having  lodged^ 
Us  captives,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  little  hovel  on  the  river's  brink, 
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und^f  a  small  guard  of  his  own  seamen,  he  had  proceeded  with  all 
dae  speed  upon  the  steps  of  Ishiagaska.  He  arrived  opportunely 
for  the  band  whiefa  had  been  placed  along  the  walls  of  the  Block 
House,  in  ambush,  and  whose  daring  had  at  length  carried  them 
into  the  outer  defences  of  the  fortress.  A  single  shot  from  one  of 
bis  men  immediately  warned  the  smith  and  his  brave  comrades  of 
the  new  enemy  before  them,  and  while  stimulating  afresh  the 
courage  of  their  savage  assailants,  it  materiaUy  diminished  their 
own.  They  gave  back — the  three  survivors — one  at  the  party 
having  fallen  in  the  first  discharge.  The  Indians  rushed  upon 
them,  and  thus  throwing  themselves  between,  for  a  time  defeated  the 
aim  of  Chorley's  musketeers.  Fighting  like  a  lion,  as  he  retreated 
to  the  door  of  the  Block  House,  the  brave  smith  continued  to  keep 
unharmed,  making  at  the  same  time  some  little  employment  in 
the  shape  of  ugly  wounds  to  dress,  in  the  persons  of  his  rash  assail- 
ants. Once  more  they  gave  back  before  him,  and  again  the  muA> 
ketry  of  Ghorley  was  enabled  to  tell  upon  him.  A  discharge  from 
the  Block  House  in  the  meantime  retorted  with  good  effect  the 
attack  of  the  sailors,  and  taught  a  lesson  of  caution  to  Ghorley,  of 
which  he  soon  availed  himself.  Three  of  his  men  bit  the  dust  in 
that  single  fire ;  and  the  Indians,  suffering  more  severely,  fled  at 
the  discharge.  The  brave  smith  reached  the  door  with  a  single 
unwounded  follower,  himself  unhurt  His  comrades  threw  open 
the  entrance  for  his  reception,  but  an  instant  too  late.  A  parting 
shot  from  the  muskets  of  the  seamen  was  made  with  a  fatal  effect. 
Grimstead  sank  down  upon  the  threshold  as  the  bullet  passed 
through  his  body — the  axe  fell  from  his  hand — he  grasped  at  it  con- 
vulsively, and  lay  extended  in  part  upon  the  sill  of  the.  door,  when 
Grayson  drew  him  in  safety  within,  and  again  securely  closed  it 

^  You  are  not  hurt,  Diok,  my  old  fellow,"  exclaimed  Grayson, 
his  voice  trembling  with  the  apprehensions  which  he  felt 

*^  Hurt  enough,  Wat — bad  enough.  No  more  grist  ground  at 
that  mill.  But,  hold  in — don't  be  frightened — ^you  can  lick  'em 
yet    Ah,"  he  groaned  in  a  mortal  agony. 

They  composed  his  limbs,  and  pouring  some  spirits  down  hia 
throat,  he  recovered  in  a  few  moments,  and  convulsively  inquired 
for  bis  axe. 
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^  I  wouldn't  loee  it — ^it  was  dud^s  own  axe,  and  must  go  to  bn> 
ther  Tom  when  I  die.'' 

^'  Die  indeed,  Dick — don't  speak  of  such  a  thing,"  said  Orayaon, 

^  I  don't,  Hugh — I  leave  that  to  Nichols — but  get  the  axe — ah  1 
God — it's  here — ^here — where's  Tom  f" 

His  brother,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  came  down  to  him  from  tbe 
upper  apartment  where  he  had  been  stationed,  and  kneeling  oyer 
him,  tried  to  support  his  head — but  the  blood  gushed  in  a  torrent 
from  his  mouth.  He  strove  to  speak,  but  choked  in  the  effort. 
A.  single  convulsion,  which  turned  him  upon  his  &ce,  and  th« 
struggle  was  all  over.    The  battles  of  the  smith  were  done* 


r 
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CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

**  The  Ifttt  blow  for  his  eodntry,  aud  ha  diet, 
SorriviBf  boc  the  ram  he  mtMt  Me." 


Tbb  foroe  b»>ught  up  by  Uie  jounger  Grayaon,  and  now  led  by 
!  HanritoOf  Game  opportunely  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison.    The 

f  flamee  bad  continued  to  rage,  unrestrained,  so  rapidly  around  the 

bvilding,  that  its  walls  were  at  length  greedily  seized  upon  by  the 
forioue  element,  and  the  dense  smoke,  gathering  through  aJl  its 
^  apartments,  wsa  alone  sufficient  to  compel  the  retreat  of  its  defend- 

ers. 'Nothing  now  was  left  them  in  their  desperation  but  to  sally 
forth  even  upon  the  knives  and  hatchets  of  their  merciless  and  ex- 
pecting foe ;  and  for  this  last  adventure,  so  full  of  danger,  so  utterly 
wanting  in  a  &ir  promise  of  any  successful  result,  the  sturdy  forest- 
5  ers  prepared  themselves,  with  all  their  courage.     Fortunately  for 

^  this  movement,  it  was  just  about  this  period  that  the  approach  of 

Harfiaon,  with  his  party,  compelled  the  besiegers  to  change  their 
position,  in  order  the  better  to  contend  with  him ;  and,  however 
leluctant  to  suffer  the  escape  of  those  so  completely  in  their  power, 
and  for  whose  destruction  they  had  already  made  so  many  sacri- 
fices of  time  and  life,  they  were  compelled  to  do  so  in  the  reason- 
able fear  of  an  assault  upon  two  sides — from  the  garrison  before 
tkem,  impelled  by  desperation,  and  from  the  foe  in  their  rear,  de- 
scribed by  their  scouta  as  in  rapid  advance  to  the  relief  of  the  Block 
Hoosc  The  command  was  shared  jointly  between  Ghorley  and 
Tahiagaska.  The  former  had  fared  much  worse  than  his  tawny 
attics ;  for,  not  so  well  skilled  in  the  artifices  of  land  and  Indian 
warfine,  seven  out  of  the  twenty  warriors  whom  he  commanded  had 
fifdleft  victims  in  the  preceding  conflicts.  His  discretion  had  be* 
oome  something  more  valuable,  therefore,  when  reminded,  by  ^e 
•canty  force  regaining  under  his  command,  not  only  of  his  loss, 
but  of  his  preselit  weakness ;  a  matter  of  no  little  concerni  as  be 
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well  knew  that  his  Indian  allies,  in  their  oaprioious  despenitioii, 
might  not  be  willing  to  discriminate  between  the  whites  who  had 
beftiended,  and  those  who  had  been  their  foes. 

Thus  counseUed  by  necessity,  the  assailing  chie&  drew  off  their 
forces  from  the  Block  Qquse,  and,  sinking  into  cover,  prepared  to 
encounter  their  new  enemies,  after  the  fishion  of  their  warfare. 
Ignorant,  in  the  meantime,  of  the  approach  of  Harrison  or  the 
force  under  him,  Grayson  wondered  much  at  this  movement  of  the 
besiegers,  of  which  he  soon  had  intelligence,  and  instantly  pre- 
pared to  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  whieh  it  giave  to  the  -garri- 
son of  flight  He  called  his  little  force  together,  and  having  ar- 
ranged,  before  leaving  its  shelter,  the  progress  and  general  move* 
roent  of  h\&  party,  he  carefully  placed  the  women  and  children  id 
the  centre  of  his  little  troop,  sallied  boldly  forth  into  the  woods, 
conscious  of  all  the  dangers  of  the  movement,  but  fttrdngdieaed 
with  all  those  thoughts  of  lofty  cheer  with  which  the  good' Provi- 
dence, at  all  times,  inspires  the  spirit  of  adventure,  in  the  hour  of 
its  trying  circumstance.  There  was  something  of  pleasure  in  their 
very  release  from  the  confined  circuit  of  the  Block  House,  tboogfa 
now  more  immediately  exposed  to  the  tomahawk  of  the  Indian  | 
and  with  the  pure  air,  and  the  absence  of  restraint,  the  gneater 
number  of  the  foresters  grew  even  cheerful  and  glad — »  chang^df 
mood  in  which  even  the  women  largely  partook.  Some  few  indeed 
of  the  more  Puritanical  among  them,  disposed  to  think  themselvai 
the  especial  charge  of  the  Deity,  and  holding  him  not  less  wiDhig 
than  strong  to  save,  under  any  circumstances,  even  went  so  far  al 
to  break  out  into  a  hymn  of  exultation  and  rejoicing,  entirely  kih 
getting  the  dangers  still  hanging  around  them,  and  absolutely  coa« 
tending  warmly  with  Grayson  when  he  undertook  to  restrain  thenb 
Not  the  least  refractory  of  these  was  his  own  mother,  who,  in  sptte 
of  all  he  could  say,  mouthed  and  muttered  continually,  and.  »very 
now  and  then  burst  forth  into  starts  of  irrepressible  psalmody,  sttf- 
ficient  to  set  the  entire  tribe  of  Indian;  unerringly  upon  theirtrack 
The  remonstrance  of  Grayson  had  little  effect,  except  when  ke  re* 
minded  her  of  his  younger  brother.  The  idolised  Hugh,  and  fail 
will,  were  her  law  in  most  things.  Appealing  to  his  authority,  and 
complaint  to  him,  he  suooeeded  in  makuig  her  eilontcr* 
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ai  lettt  io  «  ooiam  eitest  Entire  silenoe  was  learoely  posaible 
with  the  old  dftme^  who  likened  her  escape  from  the  flaming  Block 
House,  and,  so  far,  firom  the  hands  ci  the  savage,  to  eTwj  instanoe 
of  Provideiitial  dehverance  she  had  ever  read  of  in  the  sacred  vo- 
lume; and  etill,  under  the  stimulus  of  sach  a  feeling,  broke  oot 
every  now  and  then,  with  sonorous  emphasis,  into  song,  from  an 
old  oc^lectioa  of  the  period,  every  atom  of  which  she  had  fami- 
liarly at  the  end  of  her  tongue.  A  moment  had  not  well  elapsed 
after  the  fir^t  suggestion  of  Grayson,  when,  as  if  unconsciously, 
she  commenced  again : — 

**  *  The  Lord  doth  fight  the  foe  for  iu» 
And  smite  the  heathen  down.' " 

**  Now,  mother,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  can't  you  be 
quiet  r 

^And  wherefore  should  we  not  send  up  the  hymn  of  rejoicing 
and  thanksgiving  for  all  his  mercies,  to  the  Father  who  has  stood 
beside  us  in  the.  hour  of  peril  ?  Wherefore,  I  ask  of  you,  Walter 
Grayson  ?  Oh,  my  son,  beware  of  self-conceit  and  pride  of  heart ; 
and  because  you  have  here  commanded  earthly  and  human  wea- 
pons, think  not,  in  the  vanity  of  your  spirit,  that  the  victory  comes 
from  such  as  these.  The  Saviour  of  men,  my  son-^it  is  he  that  has 
foi^ht  this  fight.  It  is  bis  sword  that  has  smitten  the  savage  hip 
and  thigh,  and  brought  us  free  out  of  the  land  of  bondage,  even 
as  he  brought  his  people  of  old  from  the  bondage  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. He  is  mighty  to  save,  and  therefore  should  we  rejoice  with 
av  exceeding  strong  voice." 

And  as  if  determined  to  sustain  by  her  own  example,  the  proceed- 
ing which  she  counselled,  her  lungs  were  tasked  to  the  uttermost, 
10  proclaiming"-- 

"  'The  Lord  he  conies  with  mi^ty  power, 
The  army  of  the  saints  islhere— 
He  speaks—^" 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  mother — hush  your  tongue — if  it  be  in 
you  to  keep  it  quiet  for  a  moment.  Let  it  rest  only  for  a  little 
whilei  or  we  shall  all  be  scalped.    Wait  till  daylight,  and  you  may 
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then  nog  to  your  heart's  ooDtent  It  oan't  be  long  till  dayUgbt^ 
and  you  can  then  begin,  bat  not  till  then,  or  ne  afaaU  have  the 
sayages  on  oar  track,  and  nothing  can  save  us." 

"^  Oh !  th<m  of  little  faith— I  tell  thee,  Walter,  thon  hast,  ttad 
bnt  too  little  of  thy  Bible,  and  dependeet  too  mnch  upon  the 
powers  of  earth — ^all  of  which  are  wicked  and  vain  defences.  Put 
thy  trust  in  God ;  he  is  strong  to  save.  Under  his  hand  I  fear  not 
the  savage — for,  does  he  not  tell  us — ^*'  and  she  quavered  again : — 

**  'Unfold  thine  eye  and  see  me  here^ 
I  do  the  battle  for  the  just. 
My  people  nothing  have  to  fear^— ' " 

^  Mother,  in  the  name  of  common  sense.**  But  she  went  on 
with  double  fervour,  as  if  furious  with  the  interruption : — 

" « If  faithful  in  my  word—* "      . 

"  Mother,  mother,  I  say — **  But  she  was  bent  seemingly  to 
finish  the  line : — 

«• theytrast,'" 

"^  Was  there  ever  such  an  obstinate  1    I  say,  mother — " 

**  Well,  my  son !" 

*  Are  you  my  mother  f 

^0{  A  certainty,  I  am.  What  mean  you  by  that  qnestaon, 
Walter!" 

^Do  you  want  to  see  my  scalp  dangling  upon  the  long  pole  of  a 
savage  P 

^'  Grod  forbid,  Walter,  my  son.  Did  I  not  bear  thee — did  I  not 
suffer  for  thee  T 

^Then,  if  you  do  not  really  desire  to  see  me  scalped,  put  some 
stop  on  your  tongue,  and  move  along  as  if  death  lay  under  every 
footstep.  If  the  savages  surround  us  now,  we  are  gone,  every 
mother's  son  of  us — and  all  the  saints,  unless  they  are  accustomed 
to  Indian  warfare,  can  do  nothing  in  our  behalL" 

'*  Speak  not  irreverently,  son  Walter.  The  saints  are  blessed 
mediators  for  the  sinner,  and  may  move  eternal  mercy  to  save. 
Have  they  not  fought  for  us  already  to-night — ^and  are  we  not 
saved  by  their  ministry  from  the  bloody  hands  of  the  savage!** 
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*^No — ^it's  by  our  own  handsj  and  our  own  good  handiwork, 
mother.  I  owe  the  saints  no  thanks,  and  shall  owe  you  still  lessi 
unless  jou  stop  that  bowling." 

**  Oh,  Father,  forgive  him,  he  knows  not  what  he  says — ^he  is  yet 
!A  the  bondage  <^  sin — ^  and  she  hynmed  her  prayer  from  her 
collection  :-^ 

" '  atrika  not  the  8tnn«r  in  his  yonth, 
Bat  bear  him  in  thy  mercy  on, 
TiU  in  the  p»th  of  aacred  troth, 
He '" 


^  Mother,  if  you  do  not  hush  up,  I  will  tell  Hugh  of  your  obstinaoy. 
He  shall  know  how  little  you  mind  his  counsel.'' 

*^  Welly  well,  Walter,  my  son,  I  am  done.  Thou  art  too  hasty, 
Fm  sure* — Oh,  bleas  me — ^ 

Her  speech  was  cut  short  by  a  sudden  and  fierce  whoop  of  the 
Indians,  followed  by  the  hoaas  of  the  whites  at  a  greater  distance, 
and  the  rapid  fire  of  musketry,  scattered  widdy  along  the  whole 
extended  range  of  forest  around  them. 

'^Down,  down,  all  of  you,  on  your  knees — one  and  all — "  was 
the  cry  of  Grayson  to  his  party ;  and,  accustomed  to  moat  of  the 
leading  difficulties  and  dangers  of  such  a  fight,  the  order  was 
obeyed,  as  if  instinctiTcly,  by  all  except  Dame  Grayson,  who  inflexibly 
maintained  her  position,  and  refused  to  move,  alleging  her  objection 
to  any  prostration  except  for  the  purposes  of  prayer.  Maddened  by 
her  obstinacy,  Grayson,  with  very  little  scruple,  placing  his.  hand 
i^n  her  shoulder,  bore  her  down  to  the  earth,  exclaiming, — 

*^  Then  say  your  prayers,  mother — do  any  thing  but  thwart  what 
yon  cannot  mend." 

Thus  hnmbled,  the  party  crept  along  more  closely  into  cover, 
until,  at  a  spot  where  the  trees  were  clustered  along  with  under* 
wood  into  something  like  a  copse,  Grayson  ordered  a  halt,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  arrange  his  men  and  their  weapons  for  active  conflict 
The  war  approadied  at  intervjds,  and  an  occasional. shot  whistled 
over  the  heads  of  the  party,  condosively  proving  the  necessity  oi 
their  position.  The  Indians  seemed  to  lie  betwixt  them  and  the 
advancing  Carolinians ;  and  perceiving  this  tr  be  the  case,  Grayson 
threw  the  non-combatants  under  shelter  in  ^uch  a  manner  as  to 
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inteipofle  thoee  who  oould  fight  in  the  way  of  the  coining  red  men* 
in  the  event  of  their  being  driven  back  upon  them.  H^  party,  In 
the  meanwhile,  well  prepared,  lay  quietly  under  cover,  and  with 
their  weapons  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  audi  event. 

Harrison,  as  we  may  remember,  bad  taken  the  command  of  the 
greater  body  of  the  force  which  had  been  brought  up  througn  the 
industrious  and  prodigious  exertions  of  Hv^  Grayson.  Thia 
young  man,  stung  and  mortified  as  he  had  been  by  the  rebuke  of 
B«88  Matthews,  with  a  degree  of  mental  concentration,  rather 
indicative  of  his  character — ^though  hopeless  of  thoee  affections, 
whioh  of  all  other  human  hopes  he  had  most  valued— 4ad  de- 
termined to  do  himself  justice  by  doing  his  duty*  Threwiag 
aside,  therefore^  as  well  as  he  mi^t,  the  passionate  mood  whioh 
was  active  in  his  soul,  he  had  gone  forth  horn  the  house  ci  the 
pastor,  resolute  to  make  every  exertion  in  procuring  «  force  wUch 
might  protect  the  famWj  from  an  attack,  which  he  had  at  length 
learned,  as  well  as  Harrkon,  greatly  to  apprehend.  His  pride  sii|^ 
gested  to  him  the  gratification  of  saving  the  life  of  her  who  had 
Boomed  him,  as  an  honourable  revenge,  not  less  than  a  fair  blotting 
out  of  those  errors  of  whiish,  on  her  account,  he  had  suffeied  him^ 
self  to  be  guilty.  His  efforts,  so  far,  had  been  crowned  with 
success;  but  he  had  come  too  late  for  his  prime  objeot  The 
dwelling  of  the  pastor  had  been  sacked  before  his  arrival,  wad,  like 
Harrison,  he  was  under  the  most  horrible  apprehensions  for  her 
safety.  The  latter  person  came  upon  him  opportunely,  in  time  to 
keep  him  firom  falling  into  the  ambuscade  through  which  he  hadi 
himself  so  singularly  padsed  in  safety — ^and  with  more  knowledge 
of  Indian  strife,  Harrison  took  the  command  of  a  p«rty  which  oon* 
fided  fully  to  his  skill,  and,  of  necessity,  with  a  courage  hei^^itened 
proportioftably  when  under  his  direction. 

The  cautious  yet  bold  management  of  Harrison  soon  gave  him 
the  advantage.  The  foresters,  guided  by  him,  each  took  his  tree 
after  the  manner  of  the  Indians,  and  with  the  advantage  of  weapons 
more  certain  to  kill,  and  equally,  if  not  more  ceitain^  in*  aim. 
Apart  from  this,  the  Carolinian  woodman  knew  enough  of  tiie 
savages  to  know  that  they  were  no  opponents,  generally  speaking, 
to  be  feared  in  a  trial  of  respective  muscular  strength*    The  Kfe.of 
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th«  hunter  fits  faim  to  endure  rather  than  to  contend.    The  white 
borderer  was  tanght  by  his  neoessities  to  do  both.    He  could 
wield  the  axe  and  overthrow  the  tree — a  labour  to  which  the 
Indian  is  averse.    He  could  delve  and  dig,  and  such  employment 
was  a  subject  of  ^scom  and  contempt  with  the  haughty  aboriginal 
warrior.    At  the  same  time,  he  practised  the  same  wanderings 
and  the  same  feHeityof  aim,  and  in  enduring  the  toils  of  the  chase, 
he  was  fairly  the  equal  of  his  tawny  but  less  enterprising  neigh- 
bour.   The  consciousness  of  these  truths — ^a  consciousness  soon 
acquired  from  association— was  not  less  familiar  to  the  Indian 
than  to  the  Carolinian ;  and  the  former,  in  consequence,  despaired 
of  success  usually  when  required  to  oppose  the  white  man  hand  to 
hand.    His  hope  was  in  the  midnight  surprise — in  the  sudden 
onslaught — in  the  terror  inspired  by  his  fearfdl  whoop — and  in  the 
awful  scalpHsong  with  which  he  approached,  making  the  imagina* 
tioB  of  his  foe  an  auxiliar  to  his  own,  as  he  told  him  how.  he 
should  rend  away  the  dripping  locks  from  his  skull,  while  his- eyes 
swam  in  darkness,  and  the  pulses  were  yet  flickering  at  his  heart. 

From  cover  to  cover — ^from  tree  to  tree — ^the  individual  Gaioli- 
niaas  rushed  on  against  their  retreating  enemies.  In  this  manner 
the  fight  became  somewhat  pell-mell,  and  the  opponents  grew 
strangely  mingled  together.  Still,  as  each  was  busy  with  his 
particular  enemy,  no  advantage  could  well  be  taken  of  the  cireum<- 
stance  on  either  side;  and  the  hatchets  of  the  individual  combatants 
clashed  under  neighbouring  trees,  and  their  knives  were  upUfted 
in  the  death-struggle  over  the  same  stump,  without  any  hope  of 
assistance  from  their  friends  in  any  form  of  their  difficulty. 

In  this  general  state  of  things,  there  was  one  exception  in  the 
ease  of  Harrison  himself.  He  was  approached  resolutely  in  the 
course  of  the  conflict  by  a  Ooosaw  warrior — ^a  man  kA  inferior  size, 
«fen  with  his  tribe,  the  individuals  of  which  were  generally 
diminutive.  The  dark  eye  of  the  swarthy  foe,  as  he  advanced 
upon  Harrison,  was  lighted  up  with  a  malignant  audacity,  to  be 
understood  only  by  a  reference  to  the  history  of  his  people.  That 
people  were  now  ahnoet  exterminated.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
survivors — a  chief — a  bold,  brave  man — subtle,  active,  and  distin* 
for  his  skill  as  a  warrior  and  hunter.     He  recognised  in 
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Harrison  the  renowned  Coosah-'moray^te — the  leader  of  the  loroe 
which  had  uprooted  his  nation,  and  had  driven  his  warriors  to  the 
degrading  necessity  of  merging  their  existence  as  a  people  with 
that  of  a  neighbouring  tribe.  The  old  feeling  of  his  country,  and 
a  former  war,  was  at  work  in  his  bosom,  and  through  all  the  mazes 
of  the  conflict  he  steadily  kept  his  eye  on  the  course  of  Harrison. 
He  alone  sought  him — ^he  alone  singled  him  out  for  the  fi^t. 
For  a  long  time,  the  nature  of  the  struggle  had  prevented  their 
meeting ;  but  he  now  approached  the  spot  where  Harrison  stood, 
holding  at  bay  a  tall  Chestatee  warrior  from  the  interior  of 
Georgia.  The  Chestatee  was  armed  with  the  common  war^lub, 
and  had  no  other  weapon.  This  weapon  is  chiefly  useful  when 
Donfusion  has  been  introduced  by  the  bowmen  into  the  ranks  of  an 
enemy.  It  is  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  bears  at  its  end,  and 
y>metimes  at  both  ends,  a  cro8»-piece  of  iron,  usually  without  any 
distinct  form,  but  sometimes^  resembling  the  blade  of  a  spear,  and 
not  unfrequently  that  of  a  hatohet.  Harrison  was  armed  with  a 
sword,  and  had  besides,  in  hia  possession,  the  knife — the  same 
broad,  cimeter-like  weapon-^whioh  had  been  given  him  by  Matiwan 
in  his  flight  from  Pooota-ligo.  His  rifle,  which  he  had  not  had 
time  to  reload,  leaned  against  a  tree,  at  the  fioot  of  which  stood 
Hector,  with  difficulty  restraining,  and  keeping  back,  with  all  his 
might,  the  impatient  dog  Dugdale,  which,  by  his.  master's  orden, 
he  had  re-muzzled.  This  had  been  done  in  order  to  his  safety. 
It  was  only  in  pursuit  that  his  services  would  have  been  of  avail; 
for  though  he  might  be  of  use  in  the  moment  of  strife,  the  chances 
were  that  he  would  hane  been  shot  Thus  reposing,  Hector  was 
enabled  to  see  the  approach  of  the  Coosaw,  and  by  an  occasional 
exhibition  of  his  own  person  and  that  of  the  dog,  to  deter  him 
from  the  attack  which  he  had  long  meditated.  But  the  strife 
between  Harrison  and  the  Chestatee  was  about  to  cease.  That 
warrior,  aiming  a  fierce  blow  at  the  person  of  his  enemy,  drove  the 
spear-head  of  his  club  into  the  tree,  and  failing  at  the  moment  to 
disengage  it,  fell  a  victim  to  the  quicksightedness  of  his  opponent 
Harrison's  sword  in  that  instant  was  sheathed  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Chestatee,  who,  as  he  received  the  wound,  sprang  upwards  from 
the  ground,  snapping  the  slender  weapon  short  at  the  hilt,  the 
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Uade  fltin  lemainiBg  baried  in  his  body.  Harrison  drew  hia  knifia^ 
and  haTing  for  some  time  seen  the  purpose  of  the  Ooosaw,  he 
ibrtiinatelj  turned  to  meet  him  at  the  Y&tj  instant  of  his  approach. 
Something  surprised  at  the  fearlessness  with  which  his  enem}r 
advanced  to  the  conflict,  he  spoke  to  him,  as  they  both  paused  at 
a  few  paces  from  each  other. 

^  Thou  art  a  Coosaw," — ezcbiimed  Harrison, — "  I  know  thee.'' 

**  Ghinnabee  is  the  last  chief  of  the  Coosaw.  He  wants  bk)od 
for  his  people." 

^  Thou  knowest  nie,  then  T  said  Harrison. 

^  Ootaahrmora^te  /"  was  the  simple  response ;  and  the  dark  eye 
glared,  and  the  teeth  of  the  savage  gnashed  like  those  ot  the  hun^ 
gered  wol^  as  the  name  stirred  up  all  the  recollections  in  his  mind^ 
of  that  war  of  extermination  which  the  warrior  before  him  had 
waged  against  his  people. 

**  Ay — the  Coo^ah-moraf-te  is  before  thee.  Would  Ghinnabee  fol- 
low his  people !"  exclaimed  the  Englishman. 

*^  CSiinnabee  would  have  much  blood  for  his  people.  He  would 
drink  blood  from  the  skull  of  CoogahrfMray-te — he  would  show  the 
scalp  of  the  Goosah-moray-te  to  the  warri<»8  of  Coosaw,  that  wait 
for  him  in  the  Happy  Valley." 

"  Thou  shalt  have  no  scalp  of  mine^  friend  Ghinnabee.  Fm 
sorry  ^>  disappoint  you,  but  I  must — ^I  can't  spare  it.  Gome  1  I 
know  you  of  old  for  a  cunning  snake — a  snake  lying  in  the  dried 
bush.  The  foot  of  the  Goosah-moray-te  will  trample  on  thy 
head." 

Harrison  spoke  fearlessly,  for  who,  contrasting  the  i^ppearance  of 
the  two,  would  have  thought  the  contest  doubtful  ?  The  Indian 
was  scarcely  over  five  feet  in  height,  slender,  and  not  well  set ; 
while  his  opponent,  fully  six  feet  in  height,  a  fine  specimen  of  sym- 
metrical manhood,  seemed  able  to  crush  him  with  a  finger.  The 
Gooaaw  simply  responded  with  something  like  a  smile  of  scorn, — 
throwing  himself  at  the  same  moment  like  a  ball  at  the  feet  of  his 

enemy-ir* 
^  Good  I — the  snake  is  in  the  bush.    Look !  Cootahrmoray-te-^ 

put  the  foot  on  his  head." 
The  Englishman  looked  down  upon  him  with  something  of  sur 
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[MTiae  mingied  in  with  his  contempt,  and  made  no  show  of  assault ; 
bnt  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  Iiidlan  trick  and  tnanOBUYre 
to  be  thrown  off  his  g^aid  by  this  moyement.    Cuiious  to  see  what 
would  be  the  next  effort  of  one  who  had  studiously  singed  him 
out^  he  watched  him  carefully,  and  the  Indian,  something  balked 
that  the  enemy  had  not  taken  him  at  his  word  and  approached 
him  while  in  his  prostrate  condition,  slowly  uncoiled  himself  from 
his  fold,  and  had  partially  regained  his  feet,  when  Harrison,  who  had 
been  looking  for  him  fully  to  do  so,  was  surprised  in  the  next  moment 
to  find  his  wily  enemy  directly  between  his  legs.    The  suddenness 
of  such  a  movemeDt^  though  it  failed  to  throw  him,  as  the  Goosaw 
had  calculated,  yet  disordered  his  position  not  a  little ;  and  before 
be  could  strike  a  blow,  or  do  more  than  thrust  one  of  his  feet  down 
upon  him,  his  active  adversary  had  passed  from  his  reac^,  having 
made  a  desperate  effort  with  his  knife  to  hamstring  his  adversary, 
as  he  leaped  aside  and  turned  suddenly  upon  him.    Tile  rapidity 
of  Harrison's  moVeifient  alone  saved  him,  though,  even  then,  not 
entirely,  since  the  knife  graced  his  leg,  inflicting  a  sharp,  though 
not  dangerous  wound.    He  barely  turned  in  time  to  meet  the  pre- 
parations of  the  Ooosaw  for  a  second  assault  of  similar  character ; 
and  something  more  ready  at  this  novel  mode  of  attack,  and  vexed 
at  its  partial  success,  Harrison  looked  with  some  impatience  for  his 
enemy's  approach,  and  felt  a  thrill  of  fierce  delight  as  he  saw  him 
leave  widi  a  bound  the  spot  upon  which  he  stood.    Sinking  upon 
his  knee  as  the  savage  rolled  towards  him,  he  presented  his  knife, 
edge  upwards,  to  his  advance.     What  was  his  surprise  to  find  that 
in  so  stooping,  he  had  only  evaded  a  blow  upon  his  bo6om, 
which,  firom  his  position,  and   the  direction  which  the  Indian 
pursued,  had  he  stood,  the  heels  of  his  foe  would  certainly  have 
inflicted. 

He  saw  f^Mn  this  that  he  must  now  become  the  assailant;  par- 
ticularly as  he  perceived  that  his  men  were  suocecisfnlly  pressing 
upon  the  enemy  in  every  direction,  and  that  the  battle  was  pro- 
gressing towards  the  river,  and  between  it  and  the  Block  House. 
Active  as  most  men,  Harrison  was  also  a  man  of  ready  decision; 
and  with  the  thought  came  the  execution.  With  a  bound  he  grap- 
pled the  Ooosaw,  who  had  not  looked  for  an  attack  so  sudden,  and 
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no  doubt  had  been  fatigued  by  previous  eflortk  HarriBon  diore 
him  back  against  a  tree  with  all  the  muacl<^  of  an  extended  arm, 
and  thiw  forced  the  combat  upon  him  on  his  own  terms.  But 
even  then  the  subtlety  of  the  savage  did  not  fail  him.  He  evaded 
the  graspi  and  coattiyed  to  double  once  or  twice  completely  under 
the  body  of  his  opponent,  until,  exasperated  by  his  pertinacity  not 
leas  thaa  at  the' agility  with  which  the  Indian  eluded  him,  without 
atooping  to  where  he  wriggled  like  a  snake  around  him,  the  Eng- 
lishman leajped  upon  him  with  both  feet,  striking  his  heel  securely 
down  upon  the  narrow  of  his  sinuous  back,  and  in  this  way  £ssten- 
ing  him  to  the  earth.  In  another  instant  and  the  knife  wo«dd  have 
finished  the  combat,  when  the  conqueror  received  a  severe  blow 
with  a  club,  upon  his  shoulder,  from  some  unseen  hand,  which  com 
pletely  staggered  him ;  and  before  he  could  recover,  he  was  con- 
fronted by  another  warrior  of  the  Coosaws,  crying  to  him  in  his 
own  language  in  the  exultation  of  success  deemed  secure,  and  thus 
cheering  his, prostrate  chief,  Ghinnabee — 

^Coosah-^noruy-te^ — I  drink  his  blood,  1  tear  his  throat,  I  have 
his  scalp— I  hear  his  groan — Hi-chail — ^'tis  a  dog  for  Opitohi- 
Manneyto  !** 

At  the  cry,  his  fermer  opponent  rose  from  the  ground,  not  so 
much  injured  but  that  he  could  recommence  the  battle.  Th^  ad- 
vanced at  the  same  nioment  upon  the  Englishman,  though  from 
different  quarters.  They  came  upon  him  with  all  their  subtlety 
and  caution,  for  the  two  together  could  scarce  have  contended  with 
the  superior  strength  of  Harrison.  Taking  his  tree,  he  prepared 
for  the  worst ;  and  with  his  left  arm  so  severely  paralysed  by  the 
blow  that  he  could  do  little  more  than  throw  it  up  in  defence,  he 
yet  held  a  good  heart,  and  while  he  saw  with  what  malignity  the 
two  Ck)0saws  had  singled  him  out,  he  had  hope  to  meet  them  indi- 
vidually by  the  exercise  of  some  of  those  adroit  arts  which  he  too 
could  employ  not  less  than  the  savage.  But  he  wfri  spared  this 
trial.  The  very  instant  of  their  simultaneous  approach,  a  gun-shot 
from  the. rear  brought  down  the  second  assailant  The  survivor, 
Ohinnabee,  as  if  exasperated  beyond  reason  at  the  event,  now  pre- 
cipitated himself  forward,  tomahawk  in  hand,  upon  his  foe;  was 
foiled  by  the  ready  agility  which  encountered  Lim,  put  aside,  and 
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almoftt  in  the  same  iiutaot  hurled  like  a  stone  to  the  gronnd  by 
Ihe  now  folly  aroused  Englishman. 

^  Coosaw — ^thou  art  the  last  ehief  of  thy  people.  The  cunning 
serp^t  will  die  by  the  Ooosah-moray^te,  like  the  rest^^  said  Har« 
rison,  addressing  the  conquered  savage,  who  lay  motionless,  but 
still  alive,  at  his  feet 

^  The  Coosah-moray-te  will  str&e.  Chinnabee  is  die  last  chief 
of  the  Coosaw — his  pec^le  have  gone — they  wait  for  him  with 
the  cry  of  a  bird.     Let  the  pale-&ce  strike.    Ah  1  h*r 

The  knife  was  in  his  heart  Vainly  the  eyes  rdkd  in  a  fruit- 
less anger — ^the  teeth  fixed  for  ever,  while  gnashing  in  fury,  in  the 
death  spasm.  A  short  groan — ^a  word,  seemingly  of  song — and 
the  race  of  the  Coosaws  was  for  ever  ended. 

Haarison  rose  and  looked  round  for  the  person  whose  timely  shot 
had  saved  him  from  the  joint  attack  of  the  two  warrioTS.  He 
discovered  him  advancing  in  the  person  of  Hector,  who,  having 
fastened  Dugdale  to  a  sapling,  had  reloaded  the  musketoon  of  his 
master,  and  by  his  intervention  at  the  proper  moment,  had  no 
doubt  preserved  his  life.  Unaccustomed,  however,  to  the  use  of 
gunpowder,  the  black  had  overcharged  the  piece,  and  the  recoil 
had  given  him  a  shock  which,  at  the  moment,  he  was  certain  could 
not  have  been  a  jot  less  severe  than  that  which  it  inflicted  upon 
the  Coosaw  he  had  slain.  His  jaws  ached,  he  bitterly  alleged, 
whenever,  years  after,  he  detailed  the  fight  with  the  Yemassee  on 
the  banks  of  the  Pocota*ligo. 

^Hector — ^thou  hast  saved  my  life,"  said  Harrison,  as  he  came 
up  to  him. 

^  I  berry  glad,  maussa,*^  was  the  natural  reply. 

«*  Where's  Dugdale  T 

« In  de  tree — ^I  hook  'em  wid  rope,  when  I  load  for  shoot  de 
Injin.'* 

"  BnDg  him,  and  set  him  loose." 

The  black  did  as  he  was  told,  and  harking  him  on  the  track  <^ 
the  flying  Indians,  Harrison  seized  and  reloaded  his  rifle,  while 
Hector  possessed  himself  of  a  knife  and  hatchet  which  he  picked 
up  upon  the  field.  They  then  proceeded  hastily  to  overtake  the 
Carolinians,  who,  at  a  little  distance,  were  pressing  upon  the  retreat* 
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ing  enemy.    Harrison  came  in  time  to  give  his  influenoe  and 
energy  where  they  were  most  needed.    The  flying  foroe  was  met 
and  strengthened  by  the  party  from  the  Block  House,  under  Ishia 
gaska  and  the  pirate,  and  the  fight  commenced  anew^ — ^a  sort  of 
ninning  fight,  however,  for  the  Indians  grew  weary  of  a  contest  in 
which  they  had  n^ne  of  those  advantages  of  number  or  circum* 
stance  which  usualy  encourage  th^n  to  war ;  and  so  trifling  was 
the  foroe  of  whites  now  remaining  with  them  under  Ghorley,  that 
their  presence  rather  induced  despondency  than  hope.     The  pirate 
himself  was  much  discouraged  by  the  nature  of  the  strife,  for  which 
he  did  not  dream  that  the  Carolinians  would  have  been  so  well 
prepared ;  and  the  loss  which  he  had  sustained,  so  diaproportiooed 
to  bis  force,  had  not  a  little  exaggerated  his  discontent.     His  dis^ 
quiet  was  destined  to  find  still  further  increase  in  the  new  assault; 
two  more  of  his  men,  not  so  well  sheltered  as  they  should  have 
been,  or  more  venturous,  having  been  shot  down  near  a  tree  imme- 
diately adjoining  that  behind  which  he  stood ;    and,  though  the 
Indians  still  continued  to  fight,  he  saw  that  they  could  not  be  en- 
couraged to  do  so  long  ;  as,  even  if  successful  in  killing,  they  had 
no  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  scalps  of  the  slain,  the  best  evi- 
dence with  them  of  their  triumph.     The  Carolinians  still  pressed 
on,  their  numbers  greatly  increased  by  the  preaonce  of  several 
slaves,  who,  volunteering  even  against  the  will  of  the^r  masters,  had 
armed  themselves  with  knives  or  clubs,  and,  by  tbe*r  greater  num- 
bers, held  forth  a  prospect  of  ultimately  hemming  in  the  smaller  force 
of  their  enemy.    This  was  an  ally  upon  which  the  Spaniards  had 
largely  counted.       They  had  no  idea  of  that  gentler  form  of 
treatment  which,  with  the  Carolinians,  won  the  affections  of  their 
serviles ;  and,  knowing  no  other  principle  in  their  own  domestic 
government  than  that  of  fear,  and  assured  of  the  instability  of  any 
confidence  built  upon  such  a  relationship  between  the  ruler  and 
the  serf,  they  had  miscalculated  greatly  when  they  addressed  their 
bribes  and  promises  to  the  negroes,  as  well  as  to  the  Indians  of 
Carolina,    But  few  joined  them — the  greater  number,  volunteer- 
ing for  their  ownek«,  were  taken  actually  into  the  e^nployment  of 
the  colony,  and  subsequently  rewarded  in  proportito  to  their  ser* 
vices  and  merits. 

18* 
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The  engagement  became  a  flight  From  point  to  point  the 
Carolinians  pursued  their  enemy — Chorlej  the  seaman,  and  IshiA- 
gaska,  alone  endearouring,  by  the  most  ardent  effort,  to  stimulate 
the  oourage  of  their  followers,  and  maintain  a  show  of  fight  But 
in  vain.  The  whites  pressed  closely  upon  the  heels  of  the  fugitives, 
who  were  at  length  suddenly  Inrought  up  by  a  severe  fire,  directly 
upon  their  path,  from  the  concealed  party  under  Grayson.  This 
completed  Uieir  panic ;  and  each  darting  in  the  direction  given 
him  by  his  fears,  sought  for  individual  safety.  There  was  no  longer 
the  form  of  a  battle  array  among  them,  and  the  negroes  cleared  the 
woods  with  their  clubs,  beating  out  the  brains  of  those  whom  they 
overtook,  ahnost  without  having  any  resistance  offered  them.  The 
day  dawned  upon  the  forest,  and  every  step  of  the  route  taken  by 
the  combatants  was  designated  by  blood. 
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*' Awajr,  away,— I  hold  thee  as  ny  apod. 
To  Umb  and  ehaer  bm— wotthy  of  mj  toll— 
Let  them  poxaue — I  hare  thee,  thoa  art  mine, 
With  life  to  keep,  and  hot  with  life  reaicB.'* 

Tbm  nigiit  o€  ttonm  had  bewi  one  of  great  brightneea  and  natu- 
ral beantj.    Not  leas  beamtifiil  and  bright  was  the  day  bj  which 
it  was  followed.    The  bub  roae  clearly  and  beautifiillj  over  the 
Boaitlered  bands  of  the  foresL    The  Indians  were  fairly  defeated, 
Ishiagaaka  slain,  and  Ohorley,  the  pirate,  uninfluenced  by  any  of 
those  ^MliBgs  of  nationality  which  governed  the  native  red  men, 
whidi  would  have  prompted  him  to  a  desperate  risk  of  his  own 
person  in  a  struggle  so  utterly  unlooked-for,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
final  and  complete  <^racter  of  the  defeat,  silently  withdrew,  with 
his  few  remaining  followers,  from  &rther  conflict    He  had  another 
eare  upon  his  hands  besides  that  of  his  own  safety.    There  was 
one  reward*-one  spoil — ¥rith  which  he  oonsoled  himself  for  his 
diaaster-^and  that  was  Bess  Matthews.       She  was  in  his  power  I 
Filled'  with  fierce  passion,  as  he  thought  of  her,  he  took  his  way, 
mseen  by  the  victoriouB  Carolinians,  towards  the  little  cot  on  the 
nver's.  edge^  in  which  he  .had  left  his  prisoners.    OircuoistanceB 
liad  materially  altered  from  what  they  were  at  the  time  when  they 
became  so.    He  was  no  longer  aUe  to  control,  with  an  imposing 
and  superior  force,  the  progress,  either  of  his  Indian  allies  or  of  his 
Carolinian  enemiee.   He  had  not  foreseen,  any  more  than  the  Yemas- 
sees,  the  state  of  preparation  in  which  the  settlers  about  the  Poco- 
tspHgo  had  met  the  invaeioD.    He  had  looked  to  find  invasion  and 
eonquest  one — and  had  never  dreamed  of  opposition,  much  less  of 
a  defence  which  would  prove  so  completely  successiu].    The  ener« 
gies  of  a  single  man,  his  address,  farsightedness,  and  circumspec- 
tion, had  done  all  this.    To  the  perseverance  and  prudence  of  Har- 
rison— ^his  devotedness  to  the  cause  he  had    undertaken — the 
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borderers  owed  their  safety.    But  of  this  the  pirate  chief  knew 
nothing ;  and,  anticipating  no  such  provident  mani^;einent)  he  had 
fearlessly  leagued  himself  with  the  savages,  stimulated  by  passions 
as  sanguinary  as  theirs,  and  without  that  redeeming  sense  of  na- 
tional character  and  feeling — that  genuine  love  of  country — which 
not  only  accounted  for,  but  exculpated  the  people  of  whom  he  was 
the  unworthy  ally.    But  he  had  lost  all  that  he  came  for — ^all 
objects  but  one.    His  best  followers  had  fiillen  victims—  his  hope 
of  spoil  had  in  great  part  been  defeated,  and  though  he  had  shed 
blood,  the  quantity  was  as  nothing  to  one  with  whom  such  had 
been  a  familiar  indulgence.     Yet,  with  a^voluptuoiis  appetite^  he 
had  won  a  prise  which  promised  him  enjojrment^  if  it  could  not 
compensate  his  losses.    The  beautiftd  Bess  Matthews^^e  yoang, 
the  budding,  the  sweet    She  was  in  his  power — a  trembliag  dove 
in  the  grasp  of  the  fowler.    The  thought  was  as  so  much  fire  to 
his  tancy,  ana  he  sought  the  cottage  in  which  he  had  seGOied  her, 
with  a  fierce  and  feverish  thirst — a  brutal  sense  at  work  in  his 
mind-^stimulating  him  to  an  utter  disregard  of  homanity,  and 
prompting  tiie  complete  violation  of  all  ties  of  kindred,  as  he 
meditated  to  tear  her  away  from  the  bosom  of  her  parents. 

About  a  mile  from  the  hovel  in  which  the  iamily  of  the  pastor 
was  immured  lay  the  guarda-costa.  There  was  an  air  o£  bmrtie  on 
board  of  her,  in  the  unreefing  of  sails^  uid  the  waving  and  rustliog 
of  her  ropes.  The  tide  of  battle  had  alternated  from  spot  to.  spot 
along  the  baiiks  of  the  river — now  lost  in  the  density  of  the  forast, 
and  now  swelling,  with  all  its  damows,  along  the  bosom  of  the 
water.  The  firing  had  alarmed  all  parties,  the  seamen  remaining  ot 
'board,  not  less  than  the  old  pastor  and  his  timid  wife  and  trem- 
bling  daughter,  who,  only  conscious  of  the  struggki  and  not  of  its 
results,  were  filled  with  a  thousand  tearful  anticipationB. 

To  Bess  Matthews,  however,  ihe  strife  brou^t  with  it  a  promise, 
since  it  proved  that  the  Cisrolinians  were  prepared,  in  part  at  least, 
for  their  invaders — and  many  were  the  fluotuataons  of  hope  and 
fear  in  her  soul,  as  the  gathering  clamour  now  i^yproaehed  and 
now  receded  in  the  distance.  Love  taught  her  that  Harrison  was 
the  leader  making  such  bold  head  against  the  enemy.  Love  pro- 
mised her,  as  the  battle  dissipated,  tluit  he  would  come  and  rescue 
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tier  from  a  position  in  which  she  did  not  well  know  whether  to 
icgard  henelf  as  a  captive  to  the  seaman,  or  as  one  owing  him 
gratainde  for  her  own  and  the  preservation  of  her  family.  She  re- 
membered his  lustful  eye,  and  insolent  speech  and  gesture,  and  she 
Immbled  as  she  thaught  of  hinuTrue,  her  &ther  knew  him  in  his 
boyhood)  but  his  account  of  him  was  rather  tolerant  than  &Yoara- 
ble ;  and  the  subsequent  life  and  conduct  of  the  lioentiouB  rover-^ 
not  to.  speak  of  the  suspicions  openly  entertained  of  his  true  cha- 
racter by  her  lover — ^all  taught  her  to  fear  the  protection  which  he 
had  givan^  and  to  dread,  while  she  seemed  to  anticipate,  the  price 
of  it. 

She  had  no  long  time  for  doubt,  and  but  little  for  deliberation. 
lie  came-^bloody  with  conflict — covered  with  dust^  blackened 
with  gunpowder — the  fierce  flame  of  war  in  his  eye,  and  in  his 
hand  the  baved  weapon,  streaked  with  fresh  stains,  which  he  had 
only  in  part  wiped  away,  with  a  handful  of  moss  gathered  from  the 
trees.  There  was  nothing  encouraging  in  his  aspect — nothing 
now  of  conciliation  in  his  deportment.  His  manner  was  impatient 
and  stem,  as^  without  addressing  either  of  his  captives,  he  called 
aside  and  gave  directions  to  his  seamen.  The  pastor  craved  his 
attention,  but  he  waved  his  hand  impatiently,  nor  turned  to  him 
lor  an  instant,  until  he  had  despatched  two  of  his  men  to  the  edge 
of  the  stream,  where,  well  concealed  by  the  shrubbery  upon  its 
banks,  lay  the  small  boat  of  the  vessel,  which  had  been  carefully 
placed  there  by  his  orden.  They  gave  him  a  shrill  whistle  as  they 
reached  it,  which  he  immediately  returned — tlien  approaching  the 
pastor,  he  scrupled  not  an  instant  in  the  development  of  the  foul 
design  which  he  had  all  along  meditated. 

*^  Hark  ye,  Matthews— this  is  no  place  for  us  now — I  can't  pro- 
tect ye  any  longer.  I  hav'n't  the  men — they  are  cut  up — ^slashed 
— dead — eleven  of  the  finest  fellows — best  men  of  my  vessel — by 
this  time,  without  a  scalp  among  them.  I  have  done  my  beet  to 
save  you,  but  it's  all  over,  and  there's  but  one  way — j/o/a  most  go 
with  us  on  board." 

•*  How,  Chorley — ^go  ^  ?th  you — ^and  wherefore  ?  I  cannot — ^I 
will  not" 

**  What,  will  not  ?    Oh    ho  I   Do  you  suppose  I  am  the  man  to 
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Jisten  to  such  aa  answer  2  No !  no  I  Fll  take  oare  of  you  wliethei 
yott  will  or  no !  Do  you  think  I'll  let  you  stay  to  lose  your  scalpe^ 
and  this  sweet  darling  here  2  No,  by  my  s(ml,  I  were  no  man  tc 
suffer  it    You  shall  go.*' 

^  What  mean  you,  Ghorley  ?  Are  the  sayages  sacce«8fiii-*4iMre 
they  defeated  our  meu  9  And  you-^wherefore  do  yon  fly«-«4Mnr 
have  you  fought — with  us — for  our  people  P 

The  M  pastor,  half  bewildered^  uiged  these  questions  inoohe* 
rently,  but  yet  with  su^h  dhrectness  of  aim  as  ahnost  to  bewilder 
the  person  he  addBessiidf  who  eonld  not  well  answer  them ;  even 
if  he  cared  to  do  so.  How,  as  the  pastor  ai^^ed  with  himseli^— 
how,  if  the  Yemassees  have  defeated  the  Oarolinians«-*ho«  was  it 
that  Ghorley,  who  had  evidently  been  their  ally,  oould  not  exert 
his  power  and  protect  them  ?  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Oaira- 
linians  had  been  the  victors,  wherefore  should  he  and  his  family 
fly  fipom  their  own  pec^le !  UnaUe  well  to  meet  these  proposi* 
tions,  the  native  fierce  impetuosity  of  the  pirate  came  to  his  relief 
and  throwing  aside  entirely  the  conciliatory  mannsr  o^  his  fint 
address,  he  proceeded  in  a  style  more  oongenial  with  his-  true  oh»^ 
racter. 

^  Shall  I  stay  all  day  disputing  with  you  about  this  nonsense  f 
I  tell  you,  you  shdll  go,  whether  you  will  or  not.  Look  you,  I 
have  the  power — look  at  these  men — can  you  withstand  tbem  t 
In  a  word,  they  force  you  to  the  ship,  and  all  your  talking^-«y, 
and  all  your  stru^ling-^will  help  you  nothing.    Gome-^away." 

^  Never — never !  Oh  I  &ther,  let  us  die  first  I"  was  the  invo»> 
luntary  exclamation  of  the  maiden,  convulsively  clinging  to  the  oM 
man's  arm  as  the  ruffian  took  a  step  towards  her. 

^  Gaptain  Ghorley,  I  cannot  think  you  mean  this  violenee  I"  said 
the  old  man  with  dignity. 

**  May  I  be  d-^d/'  sud  he  fiercely,  ^  but  I  do !    Violenee,  in-> 
deed  1  violence  is  my  life, — my  business  I     What,  old  man,  shall 
I  leave  you.  here  to  be  made  mincemeat  of  by  the  Indiana  ?    No, 
DO  I     I  love  you  and  your  pretty  daughter  too  well  for  that  Gome, 
sweetheart,  don't  be  shy — what  I  do  you  fear  me  then  T 

*^  Touch  me  not — touch  me  not  with  your  bloody  hands.  Away  M 
.will  not  go — strike  me  dead  first — strike  me  dead,  but  I  wititiotga* 
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*^  Bat  jou  ftludl !  What  1  think  you  I  am  a  child  to  be  put  off 
with  great  words  and  passionate  speeches  I  What,  ho  I  there,  boys 
— do  as  I  have  told  you.*^ 

In  a  moment,  the  pastor  and  his  child  were  torn  asunder. 

**  Father — help — ^help !  I  lose  thee — mother — father — Gabriel  P 

*'  Villain,  release  me— give  me  back  my  child.  Undo  your  hold 
—you  shall  suffer  for  this.  Ha  I  ha  !  ha  I  they  come — they  come  I 
Hurry,  hurry,  my  people.  Here — here — we  are  here — they  tear 
away  my  child.  Where  are  you — oh,  Harrison,  but  come  now — 
come  now,  and  she  is  yours — only  save  her  from  the  hands  of 
this  fierce  rufBan.  Qod  be  praised  !  They  come — they  come  !*' 
•  They  did  oome — ^the  broad  glare  of  sunlight  on  the  edge  of  the 
forest  was  darkened  by  approaching  shadows.  A  shot — another 
and  another  was  heard — and  the  fugitives,  who  were  Indians  flying 
from  the  pursuing  Carolinians,  rushed  forward  headlong ;  but  as 
they  saw  the  group  of  whites  on  the  river's  brink,  thinking  them 
new  enemies,  they  darted  aside,  and  taking  another  route,  buried 
themselves  in  the  forest,  out  of  sight,  just  as  their  pursuers  came 
forth  upon  the  scene.  A  single  glance  of  Bess  Matthews,  as  the 
ruffian  suddenly  seized  upon  and  bore  her  to  the  boat,  distinguished 
Uie  manly  form  of  her  lover  darting  out  of  the  thicket  and  di* 
rectiy  upon  the  path  approaching  them.  That  glance  gave  hei 
new  hope — new  courage — new  strength  !  She  shrieked  to  him  in 
a  voice  delirious  with  terror  and  hope,  as  the  pirate,  bearing  her 
like  an  infant  in  his  powerful  grasp,  strode  into  the  boat,  and  bade 
the  seamen  who  manned  it,  push  off,  and  pull  away  with  all  their 
vigour. 

"'  Come  to  me,  Gabriel — save  me,  save  me,  or  I  perish.  It  is  I 
—-thy  own  Bess — ever  thine — save  me,  save  me.'' 

She  fell  back  fainting  with  exhaustion  and  excitement,  and  lay 
nerveless  and  almost  senseless  in  the  arms  of  her  abductor.  He 
Biistaiiied  her  with  perfect  ease  with  one  arm,  upon  his  bosom, 
while  standing  erect,  for  the  boat  scarce  permitted  him  with  his 
bnrden  to  do  otherwise,  he  placed  his  foot  upon  the  slender  rudder 
and  guided  its  progress,  his  men  looking  round  occasionally  and 
suggesting  the  course  of  the  vessel.  In  this  way  he  kept  his 
eye  upon  shore,  and  beheld  the  progress  of  events  in  that  quarter. 
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The  cries  of  his  betrothed  had  taught  Harrison  the  condition 
of  affaira.  He  saw  her  precarious  situation  at  a  glance,  and,  nwli- 
ing  down  to  the  beach,  followed  by  his  men,  the  seamen  fled  along 
the  banks  higher  up  the  river,  and  were  soon  out  of  sight,  leaving 
the  old  pastor  and  his  wife  free.  The  scene  before  him  was  too 
imposing  in  the  eye  of  Harrison  to  permit  of  his  giving  the  fugi- 
tives a  thought.  But  the  pastor,  now  free  from  restraint,  with  a 
speechless  agony,  rushed  forward  and  clasping  his  arm,  pointed 
with  his  finger  to  the  form  of  his  daughter,  hanging  like  a  broken 
Sower,  supine  and  almost  senseless,  upon  the  shoulder  of  her  Her- 
culean captor.  The  action  of  Harrison  was  immediate,  and  in  a 
moment,  the  rifle  was  lifted  to  his  shoulder,  his  eye  ranging  upon 
the  sight,  and  singling  out  the  exposed  breast  of  the  pirate,  which 
lay  uncovered,  but  just  alongside  of  the  drooping  head  of  the  mai* 
den.  As  the  seaman  saw  the  movement,  he  changed  her  position 
— she  saw  it  too,  and  lifting  her  hand,  placed  it,  with  an  empbasia 
not  to  be  mistaken,  upon  her  heart  The  old  pastor,  terrified  by 
what  he  saw,  again  seized  Harrison  by  the  arm,  and  cried  to  him 
convulsively,  while  the  tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks — 

**  Stay  thy  hand — stay  thy  hand — shoot  not ;  rather  let  me  loae 
her,  but  let  her  live — thou  wilt  slay  her,  thou  wilt  slay  my  child^ 
my  own,  my  only  child,"  and  he  tottered  like  an  in&nt  in  bis  deep 
agony. 

**  Away,  old  man — ^give  me  room — away !"  and  with  the  words, 
with  unscrupulous  strength,  Harrison  hurled  him  from  him  upon 
the  sands.  Without  a  pause  the  fearful  instrument  was  again  up- 
lifted— the  aim  was  taken, — his  finger  rested  on  the  trigger,  but 
his  heart  sickened — his  head  swam — his  eyes  grew  blind  and  diizy 
ere  he  drew  it ;  and  with  a  shiver  of  convulsion,  he  let  the  weapon 
descend  heavily  to  the  ground. 

The  weakness  was  only  momentary.  A  faint  scream  came  to 
his  ears  over  the  water,  and  brought  back  with  it  all  bis  strength. 
The  maiden  had  watched  closely  all  his  motions,  and  the  last  bad 
given  her  energy  somewhat  to  direct  them.  That  scream  aronsed 
him.  He  resumed  his  position  and  aim ;  and,  fixing  the  sight 
upon  that  part  of  the  bosom  of  his  enemy  least  concealed,  nerved 
himself  to  all  the  hazard,  and  resolutely  drew  the  trigger.     The 
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effect  was  instantaneous.  The  next  instant  the  maiden  was  seen 
released  from  the  pirate's  grasp  and  sinking  down  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat^  while  he  stood  erect  The  venerable  pastor  fainted, 
while,  on  her  knees,  his  aged  wife  bent  oyer  him  in  silent  prayer. 

That  moment  was  more  than  death  to  Harrison ;  but  what  was 
his  emotion  of  delight  when,  at  the  next,  he  beheld  the  pirate,  like 
some  gigantic  tree  that  has  kept  itself  erect  by  its  own  exceeding 
weight,  fall,  like  a  tower,  headlong,  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  stiff 
and  rigid,  and  without  a  struggle,  sink  deeply  and  silently  down 
beneath  the  overdosing  waters.  But  a  new  danger  awaited  the 
roaideo ;  for  in  his  fall,  destroying  the  equipoise  of  the  skiff,  its 
entire  contents  were,  at  the  next  instant,  precipitated  into  the 
stream ;  and  while  the  two  seamen,  unhurt,  struck  off  towards  the 
vessel,  the  maiden  lay  in  sight,  sustained  above  the  surface  only  by ' 
tlie  bttoyaD<^  of  her  dress,  and  without  exhibiting  any  other  mo« 
tion.  A  doien  sinewy  arms  from  the  shore  at  once  struck  the 
water,  but  which  of  all,  nerved  as  he  was  by  the  highest  stimulant 
of  man's  oatUKe,  could  leave  the  fearless  Harrison  behind  him  ?  On 
he  dashea— OB— on — now  he  nears  her, — another  moment  and  she 
is  saved ;  but  while  every  eye  was  fixed  as  with  a  spell  upon  the 
prospect  with  an  anxiety  inexpressible,  the  sullen  waters  went  over 
her,  and  a  universal  cry  of  horror  arose  from  the  shore.  But  she 
rose  again  in  an  instant,  and  with  a  show  of  consciousness,  stretch- 
ing out  her  hand,  the  name  of  ^  Gabriel,"  in  a  tone  of  imploring 
love,  reached  the  ears  of  her  lover.  That  tone,  that  word,  was 
enoughf  and  the  next  moment  found  her  insensible  iu  his  arms. 
She  was  a  child  in  his  grasp,  for  the  strength  of  his  fearless  and 
passionate  spirit,  not  less  than  of  his  native  vigour,  was  active  to 
save  her. 

"  Help— help,"  was  his  cry  to  the  rest,  and  to  the  shore ; — ^he 
sustained  her  till  it  came.  It  was  not  long  ere  she  Uy  in  the  arms 
of  Iter  parmts,  whose  mutual  tears  and  congratulations  came 
sweetly,  along  with  tlieir  free  consent^  to  make  her  preserver  happy 
frith  the  Ymnd  hitherto  denied  him. 


CHAPTER   L. 

**  Aaotluir  ttroka  for  triumph.    It  goet  well, 
Th«  foe  giTM  baok— ha  yielda.    Anothar  hour 
Beholda  ua  on  hia  nack." 

Harrison  thus  blessed  with  happiness,  appropriated  bat  UtHe 
time,  however,  to  its  enjoyment.  His  mind  was  of  that  actire  sort, 
that  even  the  sweets  of  loye  were  to  be  enjoyed  bj  him  as  a 
stimulant,  rather  than  a  clog  to  exertion.  ConvBjing  the  little 
family  to  a  recess  in  the  woods,  and  out  of  sight  of  the  craft  of  the 
pirate,  he  immediately  proceeded — having  first  led  the  forestere 
aside — to  explain  his  further  desires  to  them  in  reference  to  their 
common  duties. 

^  Joy,  my  brave  fellows,  and  thanks  to  you,  for  thk  last  night's 
good  service.  You  have  done  well,  and  risked  yomselves  nobly. 
Grayson,  give  me  your  hand — ^you  are  a  good  soldier.  Wbere'a 
your  brother  V* 

^  Here  !'*  was  the  single  word  of  response  spoken  from  the  back- 
ground by  the  lips  of  Hugh  Grayson.  The  tone  of  the  monosyl- 
lable was  melancholy,  but  not  sullen.  Harrison  adranoed  to  him, 
and  extended  his  hand. 

*^  Master  Grayson,  to  you  we  owe  most  of  our  aaiel^  to-day.  But 
for  you,  the  sun  would  have  found  few  of  us  with  a  scalp  on.  Your 
activity  in  bringing  up  the  men  has  saved  us;  for,  though 
otherwise  safe  enough,  the  firing  of  the  Block  House  must  have 
been  fatal  to  all  within.  For  myself  I  may  freely  acknowledge, 
my  life,  at  this  moment,  is  due  to  your  timely  appearance.  Your 
command,  too,  was  excellently  managed  for  so  young  a  sotdier. 
Accept  my  thanks,  sir,  in  behalf  of  the  country  not  lest  than  of 
myself.  I  shall  speak  to  you  again  on  this  subject,  and*in  <Teg8rd 
to  other  services  in  which  your  aid  will  be  required,  after  a  while.** 

The  youth  looked  upon  Harrison  with  a  degree  of  surpriae, 
which  prevented  him  from  making  any  adequate  answer.     Whence 
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came  that  air  of  cdiuoious  superiority  in  the  speaker — that  tone  of 
command — of  a  power  unquestionable,  and  held  as  if  born  with  it 
in  his  possession  ?  The  manner  of  Harrison  had  all  the  ease  and 
loftiness  of  a  prince ;  and,  scarcely  less  than  the  crowd  around  him, 
the  proud-epirited  youth  felt  a  degree  of  respectful  awe  stealing 
over  him,  of  which  he  began  to  grow  ashamed.  But,  before  he 
could  recover,  in  time  to  exhibit  any  of  that  rash  and  imperious 
isticity  which  the  lowlier  born  of  strong  native  mind  is  so  apt  to 
buvW  in  the  presence  of  the  conventional  superior,  the  speaker  had 
again  addressed  the  crowd. 

^  And  you,  men,  you  have  all  done  well  for  the  country,  and  it 
owes  you  its  gratitude." 

'^  Ay,  that  it  does,  captain,"  said  Nichols,  advamnng — "  that  it 
does.  We  have  stood  by  her  in  the  hour  of  her  need.  We  have 
resisted  the  approach  of  the  bloody  invader,  and  with  liberty  or 
death  for  our  motto,  we  have  mshed  to  the  conflict,  sir,  defying 
consequences." 

'^Ah,  Nichols — ^you  are  welcome,  both  in  what  you  have  done 
and  what  you  have  said.  I  might  have  known  that  the  country 
was  safe  in  your  hands,  knowing  as  I  do  your  general  sentiments 
on  the  subject  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Granville  county, 
Nichols,  must  make  you  her  representative  after  this,  and  Fm  sure 
she  will." 

The  speaker  smiled  sarcastically  as  he  spoke,  but  Nichols  had 
an  easy  faith,  and  was  modestly  content  with  a  surface  compliment, 
and  never  laboured  to  discover  the  occult  adverse  signification 
which  it  might  conoeal.  He  was  wise  after  the  usual  fashion  of 
the  dero]^;ogue,  and  with  great  regard  to  proprieties  of  character, 
he  replied  in  a  speech. 

^  Ah,  captain,  *twere  an  honour ; — and  could  my  fellow-coun* 
trymen  be  persuaded  to  look  upon  me  with  your  eyes,  proud  would 
I  be  to  stand  up  for  their  rights,  and  with  the  thunders  of  my 
voice,  compel  that  justice  from  the  Assembly  which,  in  denying 
representation  to  all  dissenters,  they  have  most  widely  departed 
from.  Ay,  captain — ^fellow-citizens — permit  me  to  address  you 
now  upon  a  few  topics  most  important  to  your  own  liberties,  and 
to  the  common  benefit  of  humanity.    My  voice—" 
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"•  Must  juBt  at  this  moment  be  unheard,*'  iutempted  BLarriaon ; 
""  we  have  need  of  other  thunders  now.  Hear  me,  gentlemen;  for 
this  I  have  called  you  together.  I  want  from  among  jou  thirty 
vol'inteers — ^hardy,  whole-souled  fellows,  who  do  not  count  heads 
in  a  scuffle.  The  enterprise  is  dangerous,  and  must  be  executed — 
very  dangerous  I  say — and  I  beg  that  none  may  offer  but  those 
who  are  perfectly  ready  at  any  moment — to  use  the  words  of  Dr. 
Nichols — ^to  die  for  the  country.  The  doctor  himself  however, 
must  not  go,  as  he  is  too  important  to  us  in  his  surgical  capacity." 

Nichols,  well  pleased  with  the  exception  thus  made,  was  not 
however  willing  to  appear  so,  and,  glad  of  the  opportunity,  could 
not  forbear  making  something  of  a  popular  hit. 

"  How,  captain — this  may  not  be.  I  am  not  one  of  those,  sir, 
altogether  content  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  dying  for  my 
country  when  occasion  calls  for  it  Let  me  go  on  thisseryice;— I 
insist.  I  am  one  of  the  people^  and  will  forego  none  of  their 
dangers." 

"  Oh,  well,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  of  course  I  can  say  nothing — 
we  hold  you  pledged,  therefore.  There  are  now  three  of  us — 
Master  Hugh  Grayson,  I  presume  to  place  you,  as  one  with  myself 
and  Dr.  Nichols,  volunteering  upon  this  service.  I  understand 
you  so." 

The  high  compliment,  and  the  delicate  manner  in  which  it  was 
conveyed,  totally  disarmed  young  Grayson,  who,  softened  con- 
siderably by  the  proceeding,  bowed  his  head  in  assent,  approaching 
by  degrees  to  where  Ebu'rison  stood.  Nichols,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  not  contemplated  so  easily  getting  the  permission  which  he 
called  for,  and,  well  knowing  his  man,  Harrison  barely  gave  it,  as 
he  foresaw  it  would  not  be  long  before  he  would  assume  new 
ground,  which  would  bring  about  a  ready  evasion  of  his  responsi- 
bility. The  elder  Grayson  meanwhile  volunteered  also,  followed 
by  several  others,  and  in  a  little  time  the  required  number  was 
almost  complete.  But  the  surgeon  now  demanded  to  know  the 
nature  of  the  service* 

"What  matters  it,  doctor — ^it  is  an  honourable,  because  a 
dangerous  service.    You  shall  know  in  time." 

^  That  does  not  suit  me,  captain.    What,— shall  I  suffer  mTseK 
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to  be  led  blindfold  upon  a  dnty,  the  propriety  of  which  may 
be  doubtful,  not  less  than  the  policy  f  Sir — I  object  upon  prin- 
ciple," 

'^Principle — indeed,  doctor,"  said  Harrison,  smiling.  ''Why, 
what  in  the  name  of  pounds  and  shillings  has  principle  to  do  in 
this  business  ?" 

^  Eoough,  sir — the  rights  of  man — of  the  people  of  the  country, 
are  all  involyed.  Do  I  not,  sir,  in  thus  Yolunteering  upon  a  service 
of  which  I  know  nothing,  put  myself  under  the  control  of  one  who 
may  make  me  a  traitor  to  my  country,  a  defier  of  the  laws,  and 
probably  a  murderer  of  my  fellow-man  ?  Sir,  what  security  have 
I  of  the  morality  and  the  lawfulness  of  your  proceeding  P 

^  Very  true — you  are  right,  and  such  bei:ig  your  opinions,  I 
think  you  would  err  grreatly  to  volunteer  in  this  business,'*  was  the 
grave  response  of  HArrison. 

^  Ah,  I  knew  you  would  agree  with  me,  captain — I  knew  it," 
cried  the  doctor,  triumphantly. 

^  I  want  another  man  or  two — we  are  something  short" 

Jk»  the  leader  sp<^e  Hector  came  forward,  his  head  hanging  on 
one  shoulder,  as  if  he  feared  rebuff  for  his  presumption,  in  the 
unlooked-for  proffer  of  service  which  he  now  made. 

^  Maufisa — ^you  let  Hector  go,  he  glad  too  much.  He  no  want 
stay  here  wid  de  doctor  and  de  'omans." 

His  reference  to  the  demagogue,  accompanied  as  it  was  with  an 
Ul-concealed  chuckle  of  contempt,  provoked  the  laughter  of  the 
crowd ;  and  observing  that  the  greater  number  looked  favourably 
upon  the  proposal  of  the  negro,  Harrison  consented. 

^  Yon  will  knock  a  Spaniard  on  the  head,  sir,  if  I  bid  you !" 

^  Tes,  maussa,  and  scalp  'em  too,  jist  like  dem  Injin." 

"  You  shall  go." 

^  Tankee — dat's  a  good  maussa.  Hello,  da — ^  and  perfectly  over 
joyed,  he  broke  out  with  a  stanza  of  negro  minstieky^oonmioii,  even 
now,  to  the  slaves  of  CSarolina — 

**  He  oome  rain — he  come  ahine^ 

Hab  a  good  maii88a»  who  da  caret 
De  black  is  de  white  and  de  white  is  de  black, 
Hab  a  good  manwua,  who  da  care  f 
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Bat  look  out)  nigger,  whan  zniasiB  como— 
Hah  I  den  de  wedder  will  alter  some— 
If  she  crosfl^ — Oh  I — ^who  for  say, 
Yon  ebber  again  see  sanshine  day  f 

How  long  Hector  might  have  gone  on  with  his  oncoath,  and,  so 
far  as  the  sex  is  interested,  ungallant  minstrelsy,  may  not  well  be 
said ;  but^  seeing  its  direction,  his  master  silenced  it  in  a  saffidentlj 
potent  manner. 

^  Be  still,  sirrah,  or  you  shall  feed  on  hickoiy." 

'^No  hab  'tomach  for  'em,  maussa.    I  dumb." 

"Tis  weU.  Now,  men,  see  to  your  weapons — ^hatchets  and 
knives  for  all — we  shall  need  little  else,  but  feariefls  hearts  and  strong 
hands.  Our  purpose  is  to  seize  upon  that  pirate  vessel  in  the 
river." 

The  men  started  with  one  accord. 

"  Ay,  no  less.  It's  a  perilous  service,  but  not  so  perilous  as  it  iq^- 
pears.  I  happen  to  know  that  there  are  now  not  two  men  on  boaid 
of  the  vessel  accustomed  to  the  management  of  the  guns — ^not 
fifteen  on  board  in  all  Granger  has  got  us  boats  in  plenty,  and  I 
have  conceived  a  plan  by  which  we  shall  attack  her  on  all  points. 
Something  of  our  success  will  depend  upon  their  consciousness  cf 
weakness.  They  are  without  a  oomnumder,  and  their  men,  accus- 
tomed to  fighting,  are  in  our  woods  dead  or  running,  and  in  no 
ability  to  serve  them.  The  show  of  numbers,  and  ten  or  a  dosen 
boats  with  stout  men  approaching  them,  will  do  much  with  their 
fears.  We  shall  thus  board  them  with  advants^ ;  and  though  I 
hope  not  to  escape  with  all  of  us  unhurt)  I  am  persuaded  we  shall 
be  successful  without  much  loss.  Master  Hugh  Grayson  will  com- 
mand three  of  the  boata,  Master  Walter  Grayson  three  others,  and 
the  rest  will  be  with  me.  You  have  now  heard.  If^  like  the  doctor 
here,  any  of  you  object  to  proceeding,  on  principle,  against  this 
pirate  who  has  sought  the  destruction  oi  our  people,  well  and  good 
— ^they  are  at  liberty  to  withdraw,  and  we  shall  look  for  other  bmb 
less  scrupulous.     Who  is  ready  ^ 

The  confident,  almost  careless  manner  of  the  speaker,  was  <tf 
more  efifect  than  his  language.     The  cry  was  unanimous : 

"  Lead  ou — ^wo  are  all  ready.** 
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**!  thank  you,  my  merry  men,  and  old  England  for  ever !  Master 
Hugh  Grayson,  and  yon,  fnend  Walter, — ^let  ue  counsel  here  a 
moment" 

He  led  them  aside,  and  together  they  matured  the  plan  of  attack. 
Then  leaying  them  to  parcel  off  the  men,  Harrison  stole  away  for 
a  few  moments  into  the  silent  grove  where  the  pastor's  family  wiis 
sheltered.  As  we  have  no  business  there,  we  can  only  conjecture 
the  motive  of  his  visit  A  press  of  the  hand  from  the  beloved  one 
were  much  to  one  about  to  go  upon  an  adventure  of  life  and  death. 
He  returned  in  a  few  moments  with  increased  alacrity,  and  led  the 
way  to  the  boats,  eleven  in  number,  which  Granger  in  the  mean- 
time had  selected  from  those  employed  by  the  Indians  in  crossing 
the  preceding  night  They  were  small,  but  sufSciently  large  for 
the  men  allotted  to  each.  In  their  diminutiveness,  too,  lay  much  of 
their  safety  from  the  great  guns  of  the  vessel. 

Leading  the  way,  the  boat  of  Harrison,  followed  by  those  in  his 
charge,  shot  ahead  of  the  rest,  bearing  down  full  upon  the  broad- 
side of  the  pirate.  This  was  the  most  dangerous  point  of  approach. 
The  two  Graysons  led  their  separate  forces,  the  one  to  reach  the 
opposite  side,  the  other  at  the  stern  Hghts,  in  order  that  the  attack 
should  be  simultaneous  at  all  vulnerable  places.  In  this  manner 
the  several  boats  covered  the  various  assailable  points  of  the  vessel , 
4id  necessarily,  by  dividing  their  force  for  the  protection  of  each 
quarter,  weakened  the  capacity  of  the  seamen  to  contend  with 
them. 

The  pirate  lay  at  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  them  upon  the 
river — her  form  in  perfect  repose — and  even  weaker  in  her  force 
than  Harrison  had  conjectured.  Bewildered  with  his  situation, 
and  unaccustomed  to  conmiand,  the  inferior  o£Bcer,  left  in  tempo- 
rary charge  of  her  by  Chorley,  had  done  nothing,  and  indeed  could 
do  nothing,  towards  the  defence  of  his  vessel.  The  few  men  left 
with  him  had  become  refractory ;  and,  with  the  reputed  reckless- 
ness of  men  in  their  way  of  life,  had  proceeded,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Chorley,  whom  they  feared  rather  than  respected,  to  all 
manner  of  excess.  Liquor,  freely  distributed  by  the  commanding 
officer,  with  the  hope  to  pacify,  had  only  the  effect  of  stimulating 
their  violence ;  and  the  approach  of  the  assailing  party,  magnified 
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by  iheir  fears  and  ezceflses,  found  them  without  energy  to  resist, 

and  searoely  ability  to  fly.  The  lieutenant  did  indeed  endeavour 
to  bring  them  to  some  order  and  show  of  defence.  With  his  own 
hand  be  rigged  up  a  gun,  whioh  be  pointed  among  the  approach- 
ing boats.  The  scattering  and  whizzing  shot  would  have  been 
fiital,  bad  the  aim  been  better ;  but  apprehension  and  excitement 
had  disturbed  too  greatly  the  mental  equilibrium  of  ofScer  and 
men  alike;  and,  not  anticipating  such  a  result  to  their  adventure, 
and  having  no  thought  themselves  of  being  attacked,  where  they 
had  come  to  be  assailants,  thoy  fell  into  a  panic  from  which  they 
did  not  seek  to  recover.  The  failure  of  the  shot  to  injure  their 
enemies  comj^eted  their  apprehension ;  and  as  the  Httle  squadron 
of  Hanrison  continued  to  approach,  without  fear  and  without  ob- 
struction, the  refractory  seamen  let  down  their  own  boats  in  the 
direction  of  the  opposite  shore,  and,  so  considerably  in  advance  of 
the  Carolinians  as  to  defy  pursuit^  were  seen  by  them  pulling  with 
all  industry  towards  the  Indian  country.  A  single  man,  the  lieu- 
tenant, appeared  on  board  for  a  few  moments  after  they  had  left 
the  vessel ;  but  whether  he  remained  from  choice,  or  that  they  re- 
fused to  take  him  with  them,  was  at  that  time  a  mystery  to  the 
assailing  party.     His  design  may  be  guessed  at  in  the  sequel. 

Despatching  the  Graysons  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  pirates,  whose* 
number  did  not  exceed  ten  men,  Harrison  brought  his  boat  along^ 
side  the  vessel,  and  resolutely  leaped  on  board.  But  where  waa 
the  lieutenant  he  had  seen  but  a  few  minutes  before  ?  He  callea 
aloud,  and  traversed  the  deck  in  search  of  him,  but  in  vain.  He 
was  about  to  descend  to  the  cabin,  when  he  felt  himself  suddenly 
seized  upon  by  Hector,  who,  with  looks  of  excited  terror,  dragged 
him  forward  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  with  a  directing  finger 
and  a  single  word,  developed  their  full  danger  to  his  master. 

''  Maussa — de  ship  da  bum — ^look  at  de  smoke — jump,  maussa, 
for  dear  life — jump  in  de  water."  It  needed  no  second  word — 
they  sprang  over  the  side  of  the  vessel  at  the  same  instant  that  an 
immense  body  of  dense  sulphureous  vapour  ascended  from  below 
The  river  received  them,  for  their  boat  had  been  pushed  ofi^,  with 
a  proper  precaution,  to  a  little  distance.  Ere  they  were  taken  up, 
ihe  catastrophe  was  over — the  explosion  had  taken  place,  and  tho 
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sky  was  blackened  with  the  smoke  and  fragments  of  the  yessel 
upon  which,  but  a  few  moments  before,  they  had  stood  in  perfect 
safety.  But  where  was  the  lieutenant ! — where  ?  He  had  been 
precipitate  in  his  application  of  the  matohf  and  his  desperation 
found  but  a  single  victim  in  himsalf  I 


'-! 
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**lt  ii  tk»  ■t«r7's  pictnr»    w  muit  g«oap» 
So  that  the  eya  may  m«  wh«t  the  qaick  odad 
Hath  ehrom:2led  before.    The  painter**  art 
It  twin  vnto  the  poet'e — both  were  bom, 
That  truth  might  have  atone  of  melody, 
And  &aoyahape  her  motion  into  graoe." 

A  MOTLKT  assemblage  gathered  at  the  Chiefs  Bluff,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Pooota-ligo,  at  an  early  hour  on  the  day  so  full  of 
incident  A  fine  day  after  so  foul  a  promise — ^the  sun  streamed 
brightly,  and  the  skies  without  a  cloud  looked  down  peacefully 
over  the  settlement  But  there  was  little  sympathy  among  the 
minds  of  the  borderers  with  such  a  prospect  They  had  suffered 
quite  too  much,  and  their  sufferings  were  quite  too  fresh  in  their 
minds,  properly  to  feel  it  Worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  not  yet 
recovered  from  their  trials  and  terrors — now  struggling  onward 
with  great  effort,  and  now  borne  in  the  arms  of  the  more  able- 
bodied  among  the  men — came  forward  the  women  and  children 
who  had  been  sheltered  in  the  Block  House.  That  structure  was 
now  in  ashes — so  indeed,  generally  speaking,  were  all  the  dwell- 
ings between  that  point  and  Pocota-ligo.  Below  the  former  pointi 
however — thanks  to  the  manful  courage  and  ready  appearance  of 
Hugh  Grayson  with  the  troop  he  had  brought  up — the  horrors  of 
the  war  had  not  extended.  But,  in  all  other  quarters,  the  insur- 
rection had  been  successful.  Far  and  wide,  scattering  themselves 
in  bands  over  every  other  part  of  the  colony,  the  Yemassees  and 
their  numerous  allies  were  carrying  the  terrors  of  their  arms 
through  the  unprepared  and  unprotected  settlement,  down  to  the 
very  gates  of  Charleston — the  chief  town  and  principal  rallying 
point  of  the  Carolinians ;  and  there  the  inhabitants  were  literally 
walled  in,  unable  to  escape  unless  by  sea,  and  then,  only  from  the 
oountry.    But  this  belongs  elsewhere.    The  gronp  now  assembled 
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upon  ihe  banks  of  the  Pocota-ligo,  absorbed  as  they  were  in  theii 
awn  grievances,  had  not  thought  of  the  condition  of  their  neigh* 
boors.  The  straits  and  sufferings  of  the  other  settlements  were 
utterly  unimagined  by  them  generally.  But  one  person  of  all  the 
group  properly  conjectured  the  extent  of  the  insurrection — that 
was  Harrison.  He  had  been  a  part  witness  to  the  league — ^had 
counted  the  various  tribes  represented  in  that  gloomy  dance  of 
death — the  club  and  scalp-dance — the  rites  of  demoniac  concep- 
tion and  origin ; — and  he  felt  that  the  very  escape  of  the  people 
around  him  only  arose  from  the  concentration  of  the  greater  force 
of  the  savages  upon  the. more  populous  settlements  of  the  Caro- 
Unians.  Full  of  satisfaction  that  so  many  had  been  saved,  his 
mind  was  yet  crowded  with  the  thousand  apprehensions  that  came 
with  his  knowledge  of  the  greater  danger  to  which  the  rest  of  the 
colony  was  exposed,  fie  knew  the  strong  body  commanded  by 
Sannteeto  be  gone  in  the  direction  of  the  Ashley  river  settlement. 
He  knew  that  a  force  of  Spaniards  was  expected  to  join  them  from 
St  Augustine ;  but  whether  by  sea  or  land  was  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. He  felt  the  uncertainty  of  his  position,  and  how  doubt- 
(iil  was  the  condition  of  the  province  under  such  an  array  of  ene- 
mies ;  but,  with  a  mind  still  cheerful,  he  gave  his  orders  for  the 
immediate  remove,  by  water,  to  the  city ;  and,  having  completed  his 
preparations  as  well  as  he  might,  and  while  the  subordinates  were 
busied  in  procuring  boats,  he  gave  himself  for  a  brief  time  to  the 
fiuniiy  of  Besa  Matthews. 

Long  and  sweet  was  the  murmuring  conversation  carried  on  be- 
tween the  lovers.  Like  a  stream  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the 
ice,  her  affections  now  poured  themselves  freely  into  his.  The  con- 
sent of  her  father  had  been  given,  even  if  his  scruples  had  not 
been  withdrawn ;  and  that  was  enough.  Her  hand  rested  in  the 
clasp  of  his,  and  the  unrebuking  eyes  of  the  old  Puritan  gave  it  a 
sujQBcient  sanction.  Matthews  may  have  sought,  in  what  he  then 
said,  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  necessity  for  his  consent,  if  he  had 
failed  to  satisfy  his  conscience. 

.  "  She  is  yours,  Captain  Harrison — she  is  yours  I  But  for  you, 
bat  for  you,  God  knows,  and  I  dread  to  think,  what  would  have 
been  ker  fate  in  the  hands  of  th«*  bad  man.    Bad  from  hia  cradle; 
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for  I  knew  him  from  that  time,  and  knew  that^  miachief  then,  and 
crime  when  he  grew  older,  were  his  fiimiliar  plajrmateB,  and  his 
most  companionable  thoughts." 

*'  You  were  slow  in  discoyering  it,  sir,"  was  the  reply  of  fiarri* 
■on — **  certainly  slow  in  acknowled^ng  it  to  me." 

^  I  had  a  hope,  Master  Harrison,  that  he  had  grown  a  wiser  aad 
a  better  man,  and  was  therefore  unwilling  to  mortify  him  with  tha 
recollection  of  the  past,  and  to  make  it  public  to  his  ill-beis^* 
But  let  us  speak  of  him  no  more.  There  are  other  topics  farmers 
grateful  in  the  recollection  of  our  escape  from  this  dreadfvl  night; 
and  long  and  fervent  should  be  our  prayers  to  the  benevolent  Pro- 
vidence who  has  had  us  so  affectionately  in  his  care.  But  what 
now  are  we  to  do.  Captain  Harnson — what  is  our  hope  of  safety, 
and  where  are  we  to  go  ?" 

^  I  have  thought  of  all  this,  sir.  There  is  but  one  course  for  us, 
and  that  is  to  place  the  young  and  feeble  safely  in  Charleston. 
There  is  no  safety  short  of  that  point" 

"  How— not  at  Port  Royal  Island  ?" 

*^  No  I  not  even  there — we  shall  be  compelled  to  hrnry  past  it 
now  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  our  way  to  the  place  of  refuge — ^the 
only  place  that  can  now  certainly  bo  considered  such." 

'*  What — shall  we  go  by  water?" 

*^  There  is  no  other  way.  By  this  time,  scarce  a  mile  of  wood 
between  Pocota-ligo  and  CharlesUm  itself  but  is  filled  by  savages. 
I  saw  the  force  last  night,  and  that  with  which  we  contended  was 
nothing  to  the  numbers  pledged  in  this  insurrection.  They  did  not 
look  for  resistance  here,  and  hence  the  smallness  of  their  numbers 
in  this  quarter." 

"^  And  to  your  wise  precautions,  Master  Harrison,  we  owe  all  this. 
How  unjust  I  have  been  to  you,  sir !" 

^  Speak  not  of  it.  Master  Matthews — ^you  have  more  than  at(»ed 
in  the  rich  possession  which  I  now  hold.  Ah,  Bess ! — I  see  you 
look  for  the  promised  secret  Well,  it  shall  be  told.  But  stay — ^I 
have  a  duty.    Pardon  me  a  while." 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  made  a  signal  to  Hector,  who  now 
came  forward  with  the  dog  Dugdale,  which  had  been  wounded 
with  an  arrow  in  the  side,  not  seriously,  but  painfully,  as  was  ev- 
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'i^Ai  from  the  wriihings  and  oocasioDal  moaningB  of  the  animal^ 
while  Heotor  busied  himself  plafitering  the  wound  with  the  resin- 
ous gum  of  the  pine-tree. 

^  Hector,"  said  his  master,  as  he  approached — ^  gire  me  Dug- 
dale^     Henceforward  I  shall  take  care  of  him  myself." 

^Sal  maussa,''  exclaimed  the  negro,  with  an  expression  almost 
of  terrified  amazement  in  his  countenance. 

•*  Yes,  Hector, — ^you  are  now  free.  I  give  you  your  freedom,  old 
fellow.  Here  is  money,  too,  and  in  Charleston  you  shall  have  a 
house  to  Hve  in  for  yourself 

"  No,  maussa  ;  I  can't  %o ;  I  can't  be  free,"  replied  the  negro, 
shaking  his  head,  and  endeavouring  to  resume  possession  of  the 
strong  cord  which  secured  the  dog,  and  which  Harrison  had  taken 
into  his  own  hand. 

**  Why  can't  you,  Hector  %  What  do  you  mean  ?  Am  I  not 
your  master  t  Can't  I  make  you  free,  and  don't  I  tell  you  that 
I  do  make  you  free  ?  From  this  moment  you  are  your  own 
master." 

**'  Wha'  for,  maussa  ?  Wha'  Hector  done,  you  guine  turn  um 
off  dis  time  o'  day  f" 

"  Done !  You  have  saved  my  life,  old  fellow — you  have  fought 
for  me  like  a  friend,  and  I  am  now  your  friend,  and  not  any  longer 
your  master." 

'*  Ki,  maussa !  enty  you  always  been  frien'  to  Hector !  Enty 
you  gib  um  physic  when  he  sick,  and  come  see  and  talk  wid  um, 
and  do  ebbery  ting  he  want  you  for  do !  What  more  you  guine 
do,  now  f" 

^  Yes,  Hector,  I  have  done  for  you  all  this — but  I  have  done  it 
because  you  were  my  slave,  and  because  I  was  bound  to  do  it" 

^  Ah,  you  no  want  to  be  boun'  any  longer.  Da's  it  I  I  see. 
You  want  Hector  for  eat  acorn  wid  de  hog,  and  take  de  swamp 
wid  de  Injin,  enty?" 

^  Not  BO,  old  fellow — ^but  I  cannot  call  you  my  slave  when  I 
would  call  you  my  friend.  I  shall  get  another  slave  to  carry  Dug* 
dale,  and  you  shall  be  free." 

"  I  d — ^n  to  h — U,  maussa,  ef  I  guine  to  be  free  T  roared  the 
adhesive  black,  in  a  tone  of  unrestrainable  determination.    "  I  can*t 
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Idiw  j(m  company,  and  who  de  debble  Dngdalc  guine  let  fee4  Idhi 
like  Hector !  Tie  onpofisible,  maussa,  and  dere's  no  tue  fer  talk 
l>out  it  De  ting  aint  right ;  and  entj  I  know  wha'  kind  of  ting 
freedom  is  wid  black  man  9  Ha !  jou  make  Hector  free,  he  torn 
wusft  more  nor  poor  bnckrah — he  tief  oat  of  de  shop-— he  git  dnmk 
and  lie  in  de  ditch — den,  if  sick  come,  he  roll,  he  toss  in  de  wet 
grass  of  de  stable.  You  come  in  de  morning,  Hector  dead — ^and, 
who  know — ^he  no  take  physic,  he  no  hab  parson — who  know,  I 
say,  maussa,  but  de  debble  fine  em  'fore  anybody  else!  No, 
maussa — you  and  Dugdale  berry  good  company  for  Hector.  I 
tank  God  he  so  good — I  no  want  any  better." 

The  negro's  objections  to  the  boon  of  liberty,  Mrith  which  he  so 
little  knew  what  to  do,  were  not  to  be  overcome ;  and  his  master, 
deeply  affected  with  this  evidence  of  his  attachment,  turned  away 
in  silence,  offering  no  further  obstruction  to  thft  ^jy^pftrata  ho|^  ^ 
which  Hector  again  took  of  .thfijn;ounded  Dugdale.  Approaching 
the  Iit£le  group  from  which,  but  a  few  foments  before,  he  had 
parted,  he  stood  up  in  earnest  conversation  with  the  pastor,  while 
the  hand  of  Bess,  in  confiding  happiness  and  innocence,  was  suf- 
fered to  rest  passively  in  his  own.  It  was  a  moment  of  delirious 
rapture  to  both  parties.  But  there  was  one  who  stood  apart,  yet 
surveying  the  scene,  to  whom  it  brought  a  pang  little  short  of 
agony.  This  was  the  younger  Grayson.  Tears  started  to  his  eyes 
as  he  beheld  the  happy  party,  and  he  turned  away  from  the  group 
in  a  suffering  anguish,  that,  for  the  moment,  brought  back  those 
sterner  feelings  which  he  had  hitherto  so  well  suppressed.  The  eye 
of  Harrison  caught  the  movement,  and  readily  divined  its  cause. 
Calling  Granger  to  him,  he  demanded  from  him  a  small  packet 
which  he  had  intrusted  to  his  care  on  leaving  the  Block  House  for 
Pocota-ligo  the  evening  before.  The  question  disturbed  the 
trader  not  a  little,  who,  at  length,  frankly  confessed  he  had  mis- 
laid it. 

"'  Say  not  so,  man !  think ! — that  packet  is  of  value,  and  holds 
the  last  .treaty  of  the  colony  with  the  Queen  of  St.  Helena,  and 
the  Cassique  of  Combahee — not  to  speak  of  private  despatches,  sef 
against  which  thy  worthless  life  would  have  no  value  !  Look,  man, 
•s  thou  lovest  thy  quiet  V^ 
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'^  It  is  here,  sir — ^all  in  safety,  as  thou  gavest  it  him,**  said  the 
wife  of  th<>  trader,  coming  forward.  ^  In  the  hurry  of  the  fight 
he  gave  it  me  for  safe  keeping,  though  too  much  worried  to  think 
aftenrards  rf  the  trust" 

^  Tkou  art  a  strong-minded  woman — and  'tis  well  for  Granger 
that  such  as  thou  hast  him  in  charge.  Take  my  thanks  for  thy 
discharge  of  duties  self-assumed,  and  not  assigned  thee.  Thou 
shah  be  remembered." 

'  Poflsessing  himself  of  the  packet,  he  approached  Hugh  Grayson, 
who  st6od  sullenly  apart,  and  drawing  from  its  folds  a  broad  sheet 
of  parchment,  he  thus  addressed  him : — 

^  Master  Grayson,  the  colony  owes  thee  thanks  for  thy  good 
service,  and  would  have  more  from  thee.  I  know  not  one  in  whom, 
at  such  a  time,  its  proprietary  lords  can  better  confide,  in  this  con^ 
test,  than  in  thee.  Thou  hast  courage,  enterprise,  and  conduct — 
art  not  too  rash,  nor  yet  too  sluggish — but,  to  my  poor  mind,  thou 
Gombinest  happily  all  the  materials  which  should  ma^^e  a  good 
captain.  Thou  hast  a  little  mistaken  me  in  some  things,  and,  per- 
haps, thou  hast  something  erred  in  estimating  thyself.  But  thou 
art  young,  and  responsibility  makes  the  man — nothing  like  respon- 
sibility !  So  thinking,  and  with  a  frank  speech,  I  beg  of  thee  to 
accept  this  commission.  It  confers  on  thee  all  military  command 
in  this  county  of  Granville,  to  pursue  the  enemies  of  the  colony 
with  fire  and  sword — to  control  its  people  for  the  purposes  of  war 
in  dangerous  times  like  the  present — and  to  do,  so  long  as  this 
insurrection  shall  continue,  whatever  may  seem  wise  to  thy  mind, 
for  the  proprietors  and  for  the  people,  as  if  they  had  spoken 
through  thy  own  mouth.     Is  the  trust  agreeable  to  thee  f" 

**  Who  art  thou  ?"  was  the  surprised  response  of  the  youth,  look 
ihg  a  degree  of  astonishment,  corresponding  with  that  upon  the 
fitcee  of  all  around,  to  whom  the  speaker  had  hitherto  only  been 
known  as  Gabriel  Harrison. 

"True — let  nic  answer  that  question.  The  reply  belongs  to 
more  than  one.  Bess,  dearest,  thou  shalt  now  be  satisfied  ;  but  in 
learning  my  secret,  thou  losest  thy  lover.  Know,  then,  thou  hast 
Gabriel  Harrison  no  longer  I     My  true  name  is  Charles  Orayen  P 

"  The  Governor  T— faltered  (§ravBon.  '        — — , 
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*^  Ha !  what  H*  exclaimed  the  paitor. 

*"  The  Govmioff^— roared  Nichok— *"  the  GoTemor,  ainwelf— tba 
Lord  PaJatiiie  of  Carolina  P* 

Bess  Matthews  only  murmured — ^  Oh !  Gabnel  T  as  flhe  eaiik^ 
with  her  heart  full  of  ftUeut  happiaesa,  into  the  aims  of  her  lOYer. 
Meanwhile,  the  loud  and  joyful  shout  of  all  around  attestod  the 
gratification  with  which  Uie  people  recognised,  in  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, the  most  popular  governor  of  the  Carolinas,  under  the  lords- 
proprietors,  whom  the  Carolinians  ever  had. 

'*  I  take  your  commission,  my  lord,"  replied  Grayson,  with  a  de- 
gree of  firm  manliness,  superseding  his  gloomy  expiesuon  and 
clearing  it  away — "  I  take  it,  sir,  and  will  proceed  at  once  to  the 
execution  of'  its  duties.  Your  present  suggestions,  sir,  will  be  of 
value." 

**  You  shall  have  them.  Master  Grayson,  in  few  words,"  was  the 
reply  of  the  Palatine.  ^  It  will  be  your  plan  to  move  down  with 
your  present  force  along  the  river,  taking  with  you,  as  you  proceed, 
fill  the  settlers,  so  as  to  secure  their  safety.  Your  point  of  rest  and 
defence  will  be  the  fort  at  Port  Boyal,  which  now  lacks  most  of  its 
garrison  from  the  draught  made  on  it  by  my  orders  to  Bellinger, 
and  which  gave  you  command  of  the  brave  men  you  brought  up 
last  night  I  shall  be  at  Port  Royal  before- you,  and  will  do  what 
I  may  there,  in  the  meanwhile,  towards  its  preparation,  whether 
for  friend  or  foe.  With  your  present  force,  and  what  I  shall  send 
you  on  my  arrival  at  Charleston,  you  will  be  adequate  to  its 
defence." 

*♦  Ahem,  ahem  I — My  lord,"  cried  Nichols,  awkwardly  approach- 
ing — ^  My  lord,  permit  me,  with  all  due  humility,  to  suggest  that 
Ihe  duties  so  assigned  Master  Grayson  are  heavy  upon  such  young 
hands.  Ahem  I  ray  lord — it  is  not  now  that  I  have  to  say  that 
I  have  never  yet  shrunk  from  the  service  of  the  people.  I 
would—" 

^  Ay,  ay,  Nichols — I  know  what  you  would  say,  and  duly  esti- 
mate your  public  spirit ;  but,  as  you  are  the  only  surgeon — indeed, 
the  only  medical  man  in  the  parish—  to  risk  your  life  unnecessarily, 
in  a  command  so  full  of  peril  as  that  assigned  Master  GrayacMi, 
would  be  very  injudicious.    We  may  spare  a  soldier — or  even  ap 
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officer — ^bttt  the  loes  of  a  doctor  is  not  so  easily  supplied — and  " — 
here  his  voice  sank  into  a  whisper,  as  he  finished  the  sentence  in 
the  ears  of  the  patriot — ^  the  probability  is,  that  your  commander, 
firom  the  perilous  service  upon  which  he  goes^  will  be  the  very  first 
to  claim  your  skiU.** 

^  Well,  my  lord,  if  I  must,  I  must — but  you  can  understand, 
though  it  does  not  become  me  to  say,  how  readily  I  should  meet 
death  in  behalf  of  the  people." 

^  That  I  know — that  I  know,  Nichols.  Your  patriotism  is  duly 
estimated.  Enough,  now — and  farewell,  gentlemen — God  speed, 
and  be  your  surety.    Granger,  let  us  have  boats  for  the  city." 

^  Young  missis,"  whispered  Hector,  taking  Bess  Matthews  aside 
— ''let  me  b^  you  call  Hector  your  sarbant — ^tell  maussa  you 
must  hab  me-~<lat  you  can't  do  widout  me — and  den,  you  see, 
missis,  he  wun^t  bodder  me  any  more  wid  he  fodish  talk  'bout 
freedom.  Den,  you  see,  he  can't  turn  me  ofij  no  how."  She  pro- 
mised him  as  he  desired,  and  he  went  off  to  the  boats  singing : — 

"  Qo  hush  yon  tongae,  ole  nigger, 

Wha'  for  you  grumble  so^ 
You  hab  you  own  good  mniMs, 

And  you  hab  good  missis  too: 
'  Che-weef^  che-weet,'  de  little  bird  cry. 

When  he  put  he  nose  mider  he  win^ 
But  he  hab  no  song  like  Heotor  mske, 

When  de  young  miiMS  yerry  um  slDg." 

**  Well,  good-by,  Maussa  Doctor,  good-by  1    Dem  Injins  'membe 
you  long  time— <lem  dat  yon  kill  f" 

''What  do  you  mean,  you  black  rascal!"  cried  Constantine 
Maximilian  to  the  retreating  negro,  who  saw  the  regretful  expre»- 
sioD  with  which  the  medical  man  surveyed  the  preparation  lor  a 
departure  from  the  scene  of  danger,  in  the  securities  of  which  he 
was  not  permitted  to  partake*  Three  cheers  marked  the  first 
plunge  of  the  boats  from  the  banks,  bearing  off  the  gaUant  Pala- 
tine with  hia  peerless  forest-flower. 
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**  TratlM,  tUt  it  an  olde  chrmjda,  ywritto 
TuM  a  ttnmga  lettore,  whyehe  wKjut  •jub  kari  raddt 
WhMUie  btrohen  wen  » laoonne  of  the  ■cboal«9  . 
Of  Biglie  applyanoe.    I  doe  note  it  welle, 
1  fritlie,  evenne  by  tlMt  tokeane  ;  albeit  nneha. 
The  tjiM  hath  wonie  away  to  akeleton, 
Tliai  oBoe,  lyke  some  Iktte,  pvny  aUemuuiBe, 
Stood*  appe  ia  twentae  ■mae.'* 

Our  tale  becomee  history.  The  web  of  fiction  is  woven — ^the 
romanoe  is  Digh  over.  The  old  wizard  may  not  trench  upon  the 
ternlOrlw  uf  irQtin  He  stops  short  at  her  approach  with  a  becom- 
ing reverence.  It  is  for  all  things,  even  for  the  upsoaring  fancy,  to 
worship  and  keep  to  the  truth.  There  is  no  security  unless  in  its 
restraints.  The  fancy  may  play  capriciously  only  with  the  un- 
known. Where  history  dare  not  go,  it  is  then  for  poetiy,  borrow- 
ing a  wild  gleam  from  the  blear  eye  of  tradition,  to  couple  with 
her  own  the  wings  of  imagination,  and  overleap  the  boundaries  of 
the  defined  and  certain.  We  have  done  this  in  our  written  pages. 
We  may  do  this  no  longer.  The  old  chronicle  is  before  us,  and 
the  sedate  muse  of  history,  firom  her  graven  tablets,  dictates  for 
the  future.     We  write  at  her  bidding  now. 

In  safety,  and  with  no  long  delay,  Harrison, — or,  as  we  should 
call  him,  the  Palatine, — reached  Charleston,  the  metropc^s  of 
Carc^ina.  He  found  it  in  sad  dilemma  and  dismay.  As  he  had 
feared,  the  wariike  savages  were  at  its  gates.  The  citiaens  were 
hemmed  in—- confined  to  the  shelter  of  the  seven  forts  which  gir- 
dled its  dwellings — half-starved,  and  kept  in  constant  watchfulness 
against  hourly  surprise.  The  Indians  had  ravaged  with  fire  and  the 
tomahawk  all  the  intervening  country.  Hundreds  of  the  innocent 
and  unthinking  inhabitants  had  perished  by  deaths^the  most  painfiil 
5Hi  py»t.rii^.fi>fj.  TEe  fiarmcrnRaJTeeiPsEot  down  in  the  furrows 
where  he  sowed  his  com.     His  child  had  been  butchered  upon  the 
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tliMBbold,  whexkj  hearing  the  approaching  footsteps,  it  had  run  to 
meet  its  father.  The  long  hair  of  his  young  wife,  grasped  in  the 
dotohes  of  the  murderer,  became  the  decoration  of  a  savage^ 
which  had  once  been  tf]^  ^fm  ^f  mi  ftnyel.  l^AAth  and  desolap 
tion  smoked  along  the  wide  stretch  of  country  bordering  the  coast^ 
and  designating  the  route  of  European  settlement  in  the  interior* 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Pocota-ligo  alone,  ninety  persons  were 
slain.  St  Bartholomew's  parish  was  ravaged — the  settlement  of 
Stono,  including  the  beautiful  little  church  of  that  place,  was  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  fire,  while  but  few  of  the  inhabitantB,  even  of 
the  surrounding  plantations,  escaped  the  fory  of  the  invaders.  All 
the  country  about  Dorchester,  then  new  as  a  settlement,  and  form* 
ing  the  nucleus  of  that  once  beautiful  and  attractive,  but  thrice- 
doomed  village,  shared  the  same  fate,  until  the  invaders  reached 
Goose  Greek,  when  the  sturdy  militia  of  that  parish,  led  on  by 
Captain  Chiquan,  a  gallant  young  Huguenot,  gave  them  a  repulse, 
and  succeeding  in  throwing  themselves  between  the  savages  and 
the  city,  reached  Charleston,  in  time  to  assist  in  the  preparations 
making  for  its  defence. 

The  arrival  of  the  Palatine  gave  a  new  life  and  fresh  confidence 
to  the  people.  His  course  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
firom  his  decisive  character.  He  at  once  proclaimed  martial  law — 
laid  an  embargo,  preventing  the  departure  of  any  of  the  male 
citizens,  and  the  exportation  of  clothesi  provisions,  or  anything 
which  bight  be  useful  to  the  colonists  in  their  existing  condition. 
Waiting  for  no  act  of  Assembly  to  authorize  his  proceedings,  but 
trusting  to  their  subsequent  sense  of  right  to  acknowledge  and 
ratify  what  he  had  done,  he  proceeded  by  draught,  levy,  and  im- 
pressment, to  raise  an  army  of  eleven  hundred  men,  in  additioq  to 
those  employed  m  maintammg  the  capital.  In  this  proceeding  ne 
still  more  signally  showed  his  decision "oTcharacter,  by  venturing 
upon  an  experiment  sufScientiy  dangerous  to  alarm  those  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  condition  of  the  southern  negro.  Four  hundred 
of  the  army  so  raised,  consisted  of  slaves,  drawn  from  the  parishes 
according  to  assessment.  Charleston  gave  thirty — Christ  Church, 
sixteen — 8t.  Thomas  and  St  Dennis,  fifty-five  ~St  James,  Goose 
Oreek,  fifty-five — St  Andrew^s,  eighty — St  John's,  Berkley,  sixty— 
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Bt.  PauPs,  forty-five — St  James's,  Santee,  thirty-five — St  Bartholo- 
mew's, sixtei'ii — St  Helena,  eight — makiDg  up  the  required  total  of 
four  hundred.  To  these,  add  six  hundred  GaroKnians,  and  oa« 
hundred  friendly  Indians  or  allies ;  these  latter  being  Tusoaroras,* 
from  North  Carolina,  almost  the  only  Indian  nation  in  the  sooth 
not  in  league  against  the  colony.  Other  bodies  of  men  were  alsi 
raised  for  stations,  keeping  possession  of  the  Block  Houses  at  points 
most  accessible  to  the  foe,  and  where  the  defence  was  most  impor- 
tant At  the  Savano  town,  a  corps  of  forty  men  were  stationed — 
a  similar  ti>rce  at  Rawlin's  Bluff  on  the  Edistoh ;  at  Port  Royal ; 
on  the  Ck)mbaaee ;  at  the  Horseshoe,  and  other  places,  in  like  man- 
ner ;  all  formmg  so  many  certain  garrisons  to  die  end  of  the  war. 
All  other  steps  taken  by  the  Palatine  were  equally  decisive ;  and 
such  were  the  severe  and  summary  penalties  annexed  to  the  non-per- 
formance of  the  duties  required  from  the  citizen,  that  there  was  no 
evasion  of  their  execution.  Death  was  the  doom,  whether  of  de- 
sertion from  duty,  or  of  a  neglect  to  appear  at  the  summons 
to  the  field.  The  sinews  of  war  in  another  respect  were  also 
proviaed  by  the  Palatine.  He  issued  bills  of  credit  for  80,000^ 
to  raise  supplies ;  the  counterfeiting  of  which,  under  the  decree  of 
the  privy  council,  was  punishable  by  death  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  Having  thuL*  prepared  for  the  contest,  he  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  rude  levies,  and  with  a  word  of  promise  and 
sweet  regret  to  his  young  bride,  he  marched  out  to  meet  the 
enemy.  _      *^ 

War  with  the  American  Indians  was  a  matter  of  far^Sreatc^  , 
romance  than  modern  European  warfare  possibly  can  be.  There 
was  nothing  of  regular  array  in  such  conflicts  as  those  of  the  bor- 
derers with  the  savages ;  and  individual  combats,  such  as  give 
interest  to  story,  were  common  events  in  all  such  issues.  The  bor- 
derer singled  put  his  foe,  and  grappled  with  him  in  the  full  con- 
fidence  of  superior  muscle.  With  him,  too,  every  ball  was  fated. 
He  threw  away  no  sliot  Tn^line.  His  eye  conducted  his  finger; 
and  he  touched  no  trigger,  unless  he  first  ranged  the  white  drop  at 

*  Apart  from  his  pay  in  this  war,  each  'nucarora  reoeived,  on  rotuming 
ham^  as  a  bounty,  one  gnD»  one  hatchet;  and  for  every  slave  whioh  h« 
may  have  lost^  an  enemy's  slave  in  return  I 
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tte  mnmle  of  his  piece  upon  some  vital  point  of  his  foe's  penon* 
War,  reaUj,  was  an  art»  and  a  highly  ingenious  one,  in  the  deep 
recesses  and  close  swamps  of  the  southern  forests.    There  was  no 
bull-headed  marching  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  cannon.    Their  pride 
was  to  get  around  it — to  come  in  upon  the  rear — ^to  insinuate — ^to 
dodge — ^to  play  with  fears  or  the  false  confidence  of  the  foe,  so  as 
to  effect  by  surprise  what  could  not  be  done  by  other  means.  These 
were  the  arts  of  the  savages.     It  was  fortunate  for  the  Carolinians 
that  their  present  leader  knew  them  so  well.    Practised  as  he  had 
been,  the  Palatine  proceeded  leisurely,  but  decisiv^y,  to  contend 
with  his  enemies  on  their  o^  ?  p^und,  and  after  their  own  fashion. 
He  omitted  no  caution  which  could  insure  agunat  surprise,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  he  allowed  himself  no  delay.    Gradually  advano- 
ing,  with  spies  always  out,  he  foiled  all  the  efforts  of  his  adversary. 
In  vain  did  Sanutee  put  all  his  warrior  skill  in  requisition.    In  vain 
did  his  most  cunning  braves  gather  along  the  sheltered  path  in 
ambuscade.     In  vain  did  they  show  themselves  in  small  numbers, 
and  invite  pursuit  by  an  exhibition  of  timidity.    The  ranks  of  the 
Carolinians  remained  unbroken.    There  was  no  exciting  theur  lead- 
er to  precipitation.    His  equanimity  was  invincible,  and  he  kept 
his  men  steadily  upon  their  way — still  advancing — ^still  backing 
their  adversaries — and  with  ooiu«ge  and  confidence  in  themselves, 
duly  increasing  with  every  successful  step  in  their  progress. 
g^Putee  did  not  desire  battle,  Qutil  the  force  promised  by  tjie 
mi^sshould  arrive.    He  was  in  momentary  expectation  of  its 
appearance.    Still,  he  was  reluctant  to  recede  from  his  ground,  so 
advantageously  taken ;  particularly,  too,  as  he  knew  that  the  In- 
dians, only  capable  of  sudden  action,  are  not  the  warriors  for  a 
patient  and  protracted  watch  in  the  field,  avoiding  the  conflict  for 
which  they  have  expressly  come  out.    His  anxieties  grew  with  the 
eitUHtion  forced  upon  him  by  the  army  and  position  of  the  Palatine ; 
and  gradually  giving  ground,  he  was  compelled,  very  reluctantly, 
to  fifidl  back  upon  the  river  of  Salke-liatchie,  where  the  Yemassees 
had  a  small  town,  some  twenty  miles  from  Pocota^ligo.    Here  he 
formed  his  great  camp,  determined  to  recede  no  farther.    His  posi- 
tion was  good.     The  riyer-swamp  ran  in  an  irregular  sweep,  so  as 
partially  to  form  a  front  of  his  array.    His  men  he  distributed 
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through  a  thick  copae  running  alongude  of  the  riyer,  which  lay 
directly  in  his  rear.  In  retreat,  the  swampe  were  secure  fiastneaseo^ 
and  they  were  sufficiently  contigoous. 

The  night  had  set  in  before  he  took  his  position.  The  Garolini* 
ans  were  adrancing,  and  but  a  few  miles  divided  (he  two  anniaa. 
Banutee  felt  secure  from  attack  so  long  as  he  maintained  his  pi^ 
sent  position ;  and,  sending  out  scouts,  and  preparing  all  thtnga, 
like  a  true  warrior,  for  every  event,  he  threw  himself,  gloomy  with 
conflicting  thoughts,  under  the  shadow  ci  an  old  tree  that  rose  up 
in  front  of  his  array. 

While  he  mused,  his  ear  caught  the  approach  of  a  light  footstep 
behind  him.  He  turned,  and  his  eye  rested  upon  Matiwan.  She 
crept  humbly  towards  him,  and  lay  at  his  feet  He  did  not  jre- 
pulse  her ;  but  his  tones,  though  gentle  enough,  were  gloomily 
cold. 

i<  Would  Matiwan  strike  with  a  warrior,  that  she  comes  to  the 
camp  of  the  Yemassee  ?  Is  there  no  lodge  in  Pocotarligo  for  the 
woman  of  a  chief!" 

"  The  lodge  is  not  for  Matiwan,  if  the  chief  be  not  there.  Shall 
the  woman  have  no  eyes  ?  what  can  the  eye  of  Matiwan  behold  if 
Sanutee  stand  not  up  b^ore  it.    The  boy  is  not — ^ 

^  Gha !  cha !  It  is  the  tongue  of  a  foolish  bird  that  slugs  out 
of  his  season.  Let  the  woman  speak  of  the  thing  that  is.  Would 
liie  chief  of  the  Yemassee  hear  a  song  from  the  woman  ?  It  must 
be  of  the  big  club,  and  the  heavy  blow.  Blood  must  be  in  the 
song,  and  a  thick  cry." 

"  Matiwan  has  a  song  of  blood  and  a  thick  cry,  the  song  and  cry 
of  Opitchi-Manneyto  when  he  comes  out  of  the  black  swamps  of 
Edistoh.  She  saw  the  black  spirit  with  the  last  dark.  He  stood 
up  before  her  in  the  lodge,  and  he  had  a  curse  for  the  Woman,  for 
Matiwan  took  from  him  his  slave.  He  had  a  curse  for  Matiwan — 
and  a  fire-word,  oh,  well^beloved,  for  Sanutee." 

^  Cha,  cha !  Sanutee  has  no  ear  for  the  talk  of  a  child." 

"  The  Opitchi-Manneyto  spoke  of  Yemassee,"  said  the  woman. 

^  Ha !  what  said  the  black  spirit  to  the  woman  of  Yemassee  ^ 
was  the  question  of  the  chie^  with  more  earnestness. 

''The  scalps  of  the  Yemassee  were  in  his  hand — the  teeth  of  the 
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FenuMMe  were  round  his  neck,  and  he  carried  an  arrow  tbat  was 
broben." 

^Thoa  liesi — ^thou  hast  a  forked  tongue,  and  a  double  voioe  &r 
mine  ear.    The  arrow  d  Temassee  is  whole." 

"  The  chief  has  a  knife  for  the  heart.  Lei  the  well-beloved  strike 
the  bosom  of  Matiwan.  Oh,  chief — ^thou  wilt  see  the  red  blood 
that  is  true.  Strike,  and  tell  it  to  come.  Is  it  not  thine  9"  she 
bared  her  breast  as  ahe  spoke,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  full  upon 
his  with  a  look  of  resignation  and  of  love,  which  spoke  her  truth. 
The  old  warrior  put  his  hand  tenderlj  upon  the  exposed  bosom, — 

'*  The  blood  is  good  under  the  hand  of  Sanutee.  Speak,  Mati- 
wan.'' 

^'The  scalps  of  Temassee— and  the  long  tuft  of  a  chief  were  in 
the  hand  of  the  Opitdu-Manneyto." 

"  What  chief?"  inquired  Sanutee. 

^  The  great  chie^  Sanutee — ^the  well-beloved  of  the  Temassee," 
groaned  the  woman,  as  she  denounced  his  own  fate  in  the  ears  of 
the  old  warrior.  She  sank  prostrate  before  him  when  she  had 
spoken,  her  face  prone  to  the  ground.  The  chief  was  silent  for  an 
instant,  after  hearing  the  prediction  conveyed  by  her  visicm,  which 
the  native  superstition,  and  his  own  previous  thoughts  of  gloom,  did 
not  permit  hitn  to  question.  Raising  her  after  awhile,  he  simply 
exclaimed — 

"It  is  good!" 

^  Shall  Matiwan  go  back  to  the  lodge  in  Pocotarligo  ?"  she  asked, 
in  a  tone  which  plainly  enough  craved  permission  to  remain. 

"  Matiwan  will  stay.  The  battle-god  comes  with  the  next  sun, 
and  the  Happy  Valley  is  open  for  the  chief." 

"  Matiwan  is  glad.  The  Happy  Valley  is  for  the  woman  of  the 
chief^  and  the  boy — " 

"  Gha !  it  is  good,  Matiwan,  that  thou  didst  strike  with  the  keen 
hatchet  uito  the  head  of  Occonestoga — Good  !  But  the  chief  would 
not  hear  of  him.    Look — ^the  bush  is  ready  for  thy  sleep." 

He  pointed  to  the  copse  as  he  spoke,  and  his  manner  forbade 
further  conversation.    Leaving  her,  he  took  his  way  among  the 
warriois,  arranging  the  disposition  of  his  camp  and  of  future 
events. 
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MeanieMIe,  the  Palatine  approached  the  enemy  slowly,  but 
certainty,  and  with  the  resolve  to  make  him  fight  if  poesible.  Oon^ 
fident^  as  he  advanced,  he  nevertheless  made  his  approaches  sore. 
He  took  counsel  oi  all  matters  calculated  to  affsct  or  concern  the 
controversies  of  war.  He  omitted  no  precaution — spared  no  pains 
— suffered  nothing  to  divert  him  from  the  leading  object  in  which 
his  mind  was  interested.  His  scouts  were  ever  in  motion,  and  as  he 
himself  knew  much  of  the  country  through  whidi  he  marched,  his 
information  was  at  all  times  certain.  He  pitched  bis  camp  within 
a  mile  of  the  position  chosen  by  the  Yemassees,  upon  ground  cai^ 
fully  selected  so  as  to  prevent  surprise.  His  main  force  lay  in  the 
hollow  of  a  wood,  which  spread  in  the  rear  of  a  small  mucky  bay, 
interposed  directly  between  his  own  and  the  main  position  of  the 
enemy.  A  thick  copse  hung  upon  either  side,  and  here  he  scattered 
a  chosen  band  of  his  beet  sharp-shooters.  They  had  their  instruc- 
tions ;  and  as  he  left  as  little  as  possible  to  chance,  he  took  care 
that  they  fulfilled  them.  Such  were  his  arrangements  tha^  nighty 
as  soon  as  his  ground  of  encampment  had  been  chosen. 

At  a  given  signal,  the  main  body  of  the  army  retired  to  their 
tents.  The  blanket  of  each  soldier,  suspended  from  a  crotch-etidc, 
as  was  the  custom  of  war  in  that  r^on,  formed  his  covering  from 
the  dews  of  night  The  long  grass  constituted  a  bed  sufficiently 
warm  and  soft  in  a  clime,  and  at  a  season,  so  temperate.  The  fires 
were  kindled,  the  roll  of  the  drum  in  one  direction,  and  the  mellow 
tones  of  the  bugle  in  another,  announced  the  sufficient  signal  for 
repose.  Weary  with  the  long  march  of  the  day,  the  greater  num- 
ber were  soon  lulled  into  a  slumber,  as  little  restrained  by  thought 
as  if  all  were  free  from  danger  and  there  were  no  enemy  before 
them. 

But  the  guardian  watchers  had  been  carefully  selected  by  their 
provident  leader,  and  they  slept  not  The  Palatine  himself  was  a 
sufficient  eye  over  that  slumbering  host  He  was  unwearied  and 
wakeful.  He  could  not  be  otherwise.  His  thought  kept  busy  note 
of  the  hours  and  of  the  responsibilities  upon  him.  It  is  thus  that 
the  leading  mind  perpetually  exhibits  proofs  of  its  immortality, 
maintaining  the  physical  nature  in  its  weakness,  renewing  its  strength, 
feeding  it  with  a  fire  that  elevates  its  attributes,  and  almost  securt* 
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it  in  immoitafitj  too.  The  Govemor  knew  his  enemy,  and  suspect- 
hkg  his  wiles,  he  prepared  his  own  counter«tratagem8.  His  anrange* 
ments  were  well  devised,  and  he  looked  with  impatience  for  the 
progress  of  the  hours  which  were  to  bring  about  the  result  he  now 
eontemplsted  as  certain. 

It  was  earlj  morning,  some  three  hours  before  the  dawn,  and 
the  grej  squirrel  had  already  begun  to  scatter  the  decayed  branches 
from  the  tree-tops  in  which  he  built  his  nest,  when  the  Palatine 
roused  his  officers,  and  they  in  turn  the  men.  They  followed  his 
bidding  in  quick  movement,  and  without  noise ;  they  were  mar- 
shalled in  little  groups,  leaving  their  blanket  tents  standing  pre- 
cisely as  when  they  lay  beneath  them.  Under  their  several  leaders 
ihey  were  marched  forward,  in  single  or  Indian  file,  through  the 
oopee  which  ran  along  on  either  side  of  their  place  of  encampment 
They  were  halted,  just  as  they  marched,  with  their  tents  some  few 
hundred  jaxds  behind  them.  Here  they  were  dispersed  through 
the  forest,  at  given  intervals,  each  warrior  having  his  bush  or  tree 
assigned  him.  Thus  stationed,  they  were  taught  to  be  watchful 
and  to  await  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 

The  Palatine  had  judged  rightly.  He  was  satisfied  that  the 
Temassees  would  be  unwilling  to  have  the  battle  forced  upon  them 
at  Pocota*ligo,  eiposing  their  women  and  children  to  the  horrors 
oi  an  indiscriminate  fight.  To  avoid  this,  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  anticipate  his  approach  to  that  place.  The  Salke- 
hatofaie  was  the  last  natural  barrier  which  they  oould  well  oppose 
to  his  progress ;  and  the  swamps  and  thick  fastnesses  which  marked 
the  neighbourhood,  indicated  it  well  as  the  most  fitting  spot  for 
Indian  warfare.  This  was  in  the  thought  of  the  Palatine  not  less 
than  of  Sanntee ;  and  in  this  lay  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  for- 
mer as  a  captain.  He  thought  for  his  enemy.  He  could  not 
narrow  his  consideration  of  the  game  before  him  to  his  own  play : 
and  having  determined  what  was  good  policy  with  his  foe,  he 
prepared  his  own  to  encounter  it. 

Sanutee  had  been  greatly  aided  in  the  progress  of  this  war  by 
the  counsels  of  the  celebrated  Greek  chief,  Ghigilli,  who  led  a  small 
band  of  the  lower  Greeks  and  Euohees  in  the  insurrection.  With 
his  advice,  he  determined  upon  attacking  the  Garoiinian  army  be 
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fore  tli^  dawn  of  the  ensoing  day.     That  night   arranged     his 
proceeditigs,  and,  undaunted  bj  the  commuuication  of  his  fate,  re- 
pealed to  him  in  the  vision  of  Matiwan,  and  which,  perhaps — with 
the  subdued  emotions  of  one  who  had  survived  his  most  absorbiD^ 
afifections — he  was  not  unwilling  to  believe,  he  roused  his  warrion 
at  a  sufficiently  early  hour,  and  they  set  forward,  retracing  their 
steps,  and  well  prepared  to  surprise  their  enemy.    The  voice  of  the 
whippoorwill  regulated  their  progress  through  the  doubtful  and 
dark  night,  and  without  interruption  they  went  on  for  a  mile  or 
more,  until  their  scouts  brought  them  word  that  the  yellow  blan- 
kets of  the  whites  glimmered  through  the  shadows  of  the  trees 
before  them.     With  increased  caution,  therefore,  advancing,  they 
came  to  a  point  commanding  a  full  view  of  the  place  of  repose  of 
the  Carolinian  army.    Here  they  halted,  placing  themselves  care- 
fully in  cover,  and  waiting  for  the  eariiest  show  of  dawn  in  which 
to  commence  the  attaick  by  a  deadly  and    general    fire  upon  the 
tents  and  their  flying  inmates.    In  taking  such  a  position,  they 
placed  themselves  directly  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  Pala- 
tineas  force,  which,  skirting  the  copse  on  either  hand,  formed  a 
perfect  ambush.    The  Yemassees  did  not  suspect  their  enemy; 
who  were  so  placed,  that,  whenever  the  red  men  should  make 
their  demonstration  upon  the  tents,  where  the  supposed  sleepen 
lay,  which  they  were  wont  to  do  just  before  the  dawn — ^they  would 
be  prepared  and  ready  to  cover  them  with  cross  fires,  and  to  come 
out  upon  their  wings  and  rear,  taking  them  at  a  vantage  which 
must  give  a  fatal  blow  to  their  enterprise. 

It  came  at  last^  the  day  so  long  and  patiently  looked  for  by  both 
parties.  A  fisunt  gleam  of  light  gushed  through  the  trees,  and  a 
grey  streak  like  a  fine  thread  stole  out  upon  the  horiaon.  Then 
rose  the  cry,  the  fierce  war-whoop  of  Yemassee  and  Oreek.  *^S(ut' 
parrah-mej  SangarrcA^me  i  "  was  the  deafening  shout  of  the  savages 
with  which  they  rilculated  to  terrify  the  souls  of  those  whom  they 
thus  awakened  from  bewildering  sleep.  Blood  for  the  Yemaaseo, 
blood  for  the  Cherokee,  blood  lor  the  Creek — were  the  ones 
which,  at  a  given  moment,  carried  forward  the  thousand  fierce  and 
dusky  warriors  of  the  confederate  nations  upon  the  tents  which 
they  (bndly  imagined  to  contain  their  sleeping  enemies.    Hie  sh(4i 
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penetnvtod  the  blankets  in  every  direction — ihe  arrows  hurtleil  on 
all  sides  through  the  air,  and^  rapidly  adyancing  with  the  first  dis 
charge,  the  Indians  mshed  to  the  tents,  tomahawk  in  hand,  to 
strike  down  the  fugitiyes. 

In  that  moment,  the  sadden  hurrah  of  the  Carolinians,  in  their 
rear  and  on  their  sides,  aroused  them  to  a  knowledge  ef  that  stra- 
tagem which  had  anticipated  their  own.  The  shot  told  fatally  on 
their  exposed  persons,  and  a  fearful  account  of  victims  came  with 
the  very  fint  dischargre  of  the  sharp<hooting  foresters,  Oonster- 
nation,  for  a  moment,  followed  the  first  consciousness  which  the 
Indians  had  of  their  predicament;  but  desperation  took  the  place 
of  surprise.  Sanutee  and  Ghigilli  led  them  in  every  point,  and 
wherever  the  face  of  the  foe  could  be  seen.  Their  valour  was  des- 
perate but  cool,  and  £hiropean  warfiure  has  never  shown  a  m(Me 
determined  spirit  of  bravery  than  Was  then  manifested  by  the  wild 
warriors  of  Temaseee,  striking  the  last  blow  for  the  glofy  and  the 
existence  of  their  once  mighty  nation.  Driven  back  on  one  side 
and  another,  they  yet  returned  fiercely  and  fearlessly  to  the  con- 
flict, with  a  new  strength  and  an  exaggerated  degree  of  fury.  Ohi« 
giHi,  raging  like  one  of  his  own  forest  panthers,  fell  fighting,  with 
bis  band  wreathed  in  the  long  hair  of  one  of  the  borderers,  whom 
he  had  grappled  behind  his  tree,  and  for  whose  heart  his  knife  was 
already  flashing  in  the  air.  A  random  shot  saved  the  borderer,  by 
passing  ditef^j  through  the  skull  of  the  Indian.  A  howl  of  des- 
pairing vengeance  went  up  from  the  tribe  which  he  led,  as  they 
beheld  him  fall ;  and  rushing  upon  the  sheltered  whites,  as  they 
H>nght  to  reclaim  his  body,  they  experienced  the  same  fate  to  a 
manl  For  two  hours  after  this  the  fight  raged  recklessly  and 
fierce.  The  Indians  were  superior  in  number  to  the  Carolinians,  but 
the  surprise  of  their  first  assault  was  productive  of  a  panic  from 
which  they  never  perfectly  recovered.  This  was  more  than  aa 
offHset  to  any  disparity  of  force  originally ;  and,  as  the  position  of 
the  whites  had  been  well  taken,  the  Temassees  found  it  impossible 
in  the  end  to  force  it.  The  sun,  risen  fairly  above  the  forests,  be^ 
hetd  them  broken — without  concert — hopeless  of  all  further  cflbrt 
' — fiyiilg  in  every  direction ;  shot  down  as  they  ran  into  the  open 
grounds,  and  crushed  by  the  servile  auxiliaries  of  the  whites  aa 
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they  sought  for  shelter  in  the  ooTer  of  the  wood%  asngned,  iar 
this  very  purpose,  to  the  negroes. 

A  brief  distance  apart  from  the  miM^ — ^free  from  the  fljiag 
crowdj  as  the  point  was  more  exposed  to  danger — one  spot  of  the 
field  of  battle  rose  into  a  slight  eloTation.  A  lit4Je  group  rested 
upon  it,  consisting  of  four  persons.  Two  of  them  were  Yemassee 
subordinates.  One  of  them  was  already  dead.  From  the  bosom 
of  the  other,  in  thick  currents,  freezing  fast,  the  life  was  rapidly 
ebbing.  He  looked  up  as  he  expired,  and  his  last  broken  words, 
in  his  own  language,  were  those  of  homage  and  affection  to  the 
w^l-beloved  of  his  people — the  great  chie^  Sanutee. 

It  was  the  face  of  the  "  well-beloyed**  upon  whom  his  glaied  eyea 
were  fixed  with  an  expression  of  admiration,  indicative  of  the  feel- 
ing of  his  whole  people,  and  truly  signifying  that  of  the  dying 
Indian  to  the  last  The  old  chief  looked  down  on  him  encourag- 
ingly, as  the  warrior  broke  out  into  a  start  of  song — ^the  awful  song 
of  the  dying.  The  spirit  parted  with  the  effort,  and  Sanutee  turned 
his  eyes  from  the  contemplation  of  the  melancholy  spectacle  to  the 
only  living  person  beside  him. 

That  person  was  Matiwan.  8he  hung  over  the  well-beloved 
warrior,  with  an  affection  as  purely  true,  as  warmly  strong,  as  the 
grief  of  her  soul  was  speechless  and  tearless.  Her  hand  pressed 
closely  upon  his  side,  from  which  the  vital  torrent  was  pouring 
fast ;  and  between  the  two,  in  a  low  moaning  strain,  in  the  Yemaa- 
see  tongue,  they  bewailed  the  fortunes  of  their  nation. 

"  The  eye  of  Matiwan  looked  on,  when  the  tomahawk  was  re4 
^— when  the  knife  had  a  wing.  She  saw  Chigilii,  the  brave  of  the 
Creeks — she  saw  him  strike  P  inquired  the  chief  of  the  woman. 

^Matiwan  saw.*^ 

^  Let  the  woman  say  of  Sanutee,  the  well-beloved  of  Yemassee. 
Did  Chigilii  go  before  him  ?  Was  Sanutee  a  dog  that  runs  f  Was 
the  hatchet  of  a  chief  slow  f  Did  the  well-beloved  strike  at  the 
pale-faoe  as  if  the  red  eye  of  Opitchi-Manneyto  had  looked  oil  him 
for  a  slare  ?'* 

**  The  well-beloved  is  the  great  brave  of  Yemassee.  The  other 
chiefe  came  after.  Matiwan  saw  him  strike  like  a  chie^  when  the 
battle  was  thick  with  a  rush,  and  tlie  hatchet  was  deep  in  the  head 
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of  a  pate  warrior.  Look,  oh,  well-beloTed — ^ia  not  this  the  biiUet 
of  the  white  man  t  The  big  knife  is  in  the  bosom  of  a  chief,  and 
the  blood  is  like  a  rope  on  the  fingers  of  Matiwan." 

'^  It  is  from  the  heart  of  Sanutee  T 

**  Ah-cheray-me — ah'K^heray-me  I"  groaned  the  woman,  in  savage 
lamentation,  as  sh^  sank  down  beside  the  old  warrior,  one  arm  now 
enclasping  his  already  rigid  person. 

"  It  is  good,  Matiwan.  The  well-beloved  has  no  people.  The 
Yemassee  has  bones  in  the  thick  woods,  and  there  are  no  young 
braves  to  sing  the  song  of  his  glory.  The  Coomih^morta^'te  is  on  the 
bosom  of  the  Yemassee,  with  Uie  foot  of  the  great  bear  of  Apalachia. 
He  makes  his  bed  in  the  old  home  of  Pocota-ligo,  like  a  fox  that 
burrows  in  the  hill-side.  We  may  not  drive  him  away.  It  is  good 
for  Sanutee  to  die  with  hvb  people.  Let  the  song  of  his  dying  be 
snng.^ 

'^  Ah'Cheray-me — ah  cheray-me  F  was  the  only  response  of  the 
woman,  as,  but  partially  equal  to  the  effort,  the  chief  began  his 
■ong  of  many  victories. 

But  the  pursuers  were  at  hand,  in  the  negroes,  now  scouring  the 
field  of  battle  with  their  huge  clubs  and  hatchets,  knocking  upon 
the  head  all  of  the  Indians  who  yet  exhibited  any  signs  of  life. 
As  wild  almost  as  the  savages,  they  luxuriated  in  a  pursuit  to 
them  so  very  novel — they  hurried  over  the  forests  with  a  step  as 
fleet,  and  a  ferocity  as  dreadful — sparing  none,  whether  they  fought 
or  pleaded,  and  frequently  inflicting  the  most  unnecessary  blows, 
even  upon  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

The  eye  of  Matiwan,  while  watching  the  expiring  blaze  in  that 
of  the  old  warrior,  discovered  the  approach  of  one  of  these  sable 
enemies.  She  threw  up  her  hand  to  arrest  or  impede  the  blow, 
declaring,  as  she  did  so,  the  name  of  the  chief  she  defended.  He 
himself  feebly  strove  to  grasp  the  hatchet,  which  had  sunk  from 
his  hands,  to  defend  himself,  or  at  least  to  strike  the  assailant ;  but 
the  expiring  life  had  only  gathered  for  a  moment,  stagnatmg 
about  his  heart.  The  arm  was  palsied ;  but  the  half-unclosing  eye, 
which  glowed  wildly  upon  the  black,  and  arrested  his  blow  much 
more  completely  than  the  effort  of  Matiwan,  attested  the  yet  re- 
luctant consciousness.    Life  went  with  the  last  effort,  when,  think- 
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ing  only  of  the  strife  for  his  countiy,  his  lips  parted  fi^Uy  with  the 
cry  of  battle— "  Sangarrah-me,  Yemassoo    SaBgarrah*ine — Sufi 
garrah-me !" 

The  eye  was  dim  for  ever.  Looking  no  longer  to  the  danger  of 
the  stroke  from  the  club  of  the  negro,  Matiwan  threw  herself  at 
length  upon  the  body,  now  doubly  sacred  to  that  childless  woman. 
At  that  moment  the  Lord  Palatine  came  up,  in  time  to  arrest  the 
blow  of  the  servile  which  still  threatened  her. 

"  Matiwan,"  said  the  Palatine,  stooping  to  raise  her  froai  th« 
body — ^**  Matiwan,  it  is  the  chief  P 

^  Ah-cheray-me,  ah^heray-me,  Sanutee — ^Ah-chersy-me,  ah*ohe* 
ray-me,  Temassee  I" 

She  was  nnconscious  of  all  things,  as  they  bore  her  tenderlj 
away,  save  that  the  Yemassee  was  no  longer  the  great  nation.  She 
only  felt  that  the  "  well-beloved,'*  as  well  of  herself  as  of  her  peo- 
ple, looked  forth,  with  Occonestoga,  wondering  that  she  came  noii 
from  the  Blessed  Vallev  of  the  Good  Manneyto. 
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OHAPTEB   I. 

^When  the  wind  it  toutherly/'  etc.— Hamlst. 

I  WAS  at  New  York  in  the  opening  of  July.  My  trunks  were 
packed,  and  I  was  drawing  on  my  boots,  making  ready  for 
departure.  Everybody  was-  leaving  town,  flying  from  the  ap- 
proaching dog-days  in  the  city.  I  had  every  reason  to  depart 
also.  I  had  certainly  no  motive  to  remun.  New  York  was 
growing  inconceivably  dull  with  all  her  follies.  Art  wore  only 
its  stalest  aspects,  and  lacked  all  attractions  to  one  who  had  sur- 
vived his  own  verdancy.    Why  should  I  linger  ] 

But,  in  leaving  the  city,  I  was  about  to  pursue  no  ordinary 
route  of  travel.  While  my  friends  were  all  flying  to  the  interior, 
seeking  cool  and  shady  glades  along  the  Hudson,  deep  caves  of 
the  Oatskills,  wild  ridges  and  glens  of  the  Adirondack,  or  quiet 
haunts  in  Berkshire,  I  had  resolved  on  returning  south — going 
back  to  Carolina  in  midsummer.  A  friend  who  had  heard  of 
my  intentions  suddenly  burst  into  my  chamber  with  all  the  fer- 
vency of  a  northeaster. 

"What  does  all  this  meant"  was  his  question.  *'Back  to 
the  south  ?  In  the  name  of  Capricorn  and  Cancer,  why  this 
most  perverse  of  all  determinations  ? .  What  can  you  mean  by 
it  1  Is  it  suicide  you  purpose  1  Is  death  in  the  swamps,  of 
malaria,  musquito,  and  coup  de  soleilt  preferable  to  knife  or  pis- 
tol ?  Can  you  really  prefer  black  vomit,  to  an  easy  and  agree- 
able death  from  charcoal  ?    Prussic  add  will  be  more  easy  and 
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more  grateful,  and  you, will  make  a  far  more  agreeable  corpse 
in  tbe  eyes  of  the  spectator.  Yellow  fever  spoils  the  complex- 
ion ;  and  the  very  delay  which  yon  make  in  dying,  by  sach  a 
process — though  sufficiently  rapid  for  all  mortal  purposes — will 
yet  be  such  a  loss  of  flesh  as  to  lessen  your  proportions  griev- 
ously when  laid  out.  Choose  some  other  form  of  exit.  Let  it 
be  short,  agreeable,  and  in  no  ways  hurtftil  to  your  physique  or 
complexion.  Next  to  the  losa  of  oneVi  friedd,  is  Ifae  pain  one 
feels  in  seeing  the  ugly  changes  which  a  vicious  disease,  acting 
through  the  liver,  makes  in  his  personal  appearance.  Be  coun- 
selled. If  you  wiU  die,  go  with  me  to  the  chemist.  We  will 
get  you  something  which  shall  serve  your  purpose,  without  pro- 
ducing tedious  discomfort  and  spoiling  your  visage." 

My  friend  was  a  genuine  Manhattan — a  lively  rattlepate  of 
good  taste  and  good  manners,  who  had  the  mest  unbounded 
taith  in  New  York;  who  venerated  the  ancient. Dutch  regime 
of  Peter  Stuy  vesant,  hated  the  Yankees  quite  as  much  aA  die  '-j-^ 
southrons  are  said  to  do;  but,  as  usual  in  Gk)tham,  believed 
the  south  to  be  a  realm  of  swamp  only,  miasma,  malaria,  mus- 
quito,  and  other  unmentionable  annoyances — totally  uninhabit- 
able in  midsummer — from  which  all  persons  commonly  fled  as 
from  the  wrath  of  Heaven. 

"Nay,  nay,"  was  my  answer.  "I  am  not  for  suicide.  I 
sha'n't  die  in  Carolina.  You  forget,  I  am  aj^^ye.  Our  dis- 
eases of  the  south  are  so  many  def<^nces.  They  are  of  a  patri- 
otic influence  and  character.  They  never  afflict  the  natives. 
They  only  seize  upon  the  spoiler — those  greedy  birds  of  pas- 
sage, who  come  like  wild  geese  and  wild  ducks,  to  feed  upon 
our  rice-fields,  and  carry  off  our  possessions  in  their  crops,  when 
the  harvest  is  ready  for  the  gathering.  We  are  as  healthy  in 
Carolina  in  midsummer,  nay  much  more  so,  than  you  are  in  New 
York.  Charleston,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  healthiest  seaports 
in  the  Union." 

"  Oh !  get  out.  Tell  that  to  the  marines.  But,  supposing 
that  I  allow  all  that.  Siipposing  you  don't  die  there,  or  even 
get  your  liver  out  of  order — there  are  the  disconiforts — the  hot, 
furnace-like  atmosphere,  the  musquitoes — the — the-^" 

**  You  multiply  our  miseries  in  vain.  I  grant  you  the  musquitoes, 
but  only  along  the  seaboard.    Twenty  miles  from  the  rx>ast,  I  can 
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eany  jou  to  tke  most  delieious  pin^land  settletoiento  and  dimate, 
where  yon  need  to  sleep  with  a  Uanket,  where  no  epidemic  pre* 
v^ails^  no  ncknesB  in  faet»  and  whera  a  mnaqnito  is  sneh  a  rarity, 
that  pe^le  gather  to  survey  him,  and  wonder  in  what  regions 
he  can  harbor;  and  examine  him  with  a  strange  enriosity,  whieh 
they  would  nerer  exhibit,  if  he  eould,  then  and  tfaere»  make 
them  sensible  of  bis  pecnliar  powers.  When  one  happens  there* 
driven  by  stress  of  weather,  he  pines  aiway  in  a  settled  melan- 
oholy,  from  the  sense  of  solitude,  and  loses  his  voice  entirely 
before  he  dies.  He  has  neither  the  heart  to  sing,  nor  the 
ttrengih  to  sting,  and  finally  perishes  of  a  broken  heart  His 
hope  ef  safety,  it  is  said,  is  only  found  in  his  being  able  to  fasten 
apon  a  foreigner,  when  he  is  reported  to  fatten  np  amasingly. 
The  eaae,  I  admit,  is  rather  different  in  Charleston,  There  he 
is  at  home,  and  rears  a  numerous  hxaSky.  His  name  is  Legion 
He  ia  a  dragon  in  little,  and  a  fievce  bloodsucker.  There  he 
sings,  as  well  as  stings,  with  a  perfoct  ezoeUenoe  of  attribute. 
By  the  way,  I  am  reminded  ihat  I  should  use  the  fenmdne  in 
speaking  of  the  ^nging  muMjuito.  A  lady  naturalist  has  some- 
where written  that  it  is  the  male  musquito  which  does  the  sing' 
mgf  while  the  female  alone  possesses  the  stinging  faculty.  How 
the  discovery  was  made,  she  has  not  told  us.  But  the  fact  need 
not  be  questioned.  We  know  that,  among  birds,  the  male  is 
usually  the  singer.  Let  it  pass.  The  musqnitoes,  truly,  are 
the  most  formidable  of  all  the  annoyances  of  a  summer  residence 
in  Oharleston ;  but,  even  there,  they  are  confined  mostly  to  eer* 
tain  jNreeinets.  In  a  fine,  elevated,  airy  dwelling,,  open  to  south 
and  west,  with  double  piazzas  along  tho  house  in  these  quarters, 
and  with  leisure  and  money  in  sufiicient  quantity,  I  diould  just 
as  soon,  for  the  comfoit  of  the  thing,  take  up  my  abode  for  the 
summer  in  the  venerable  <nty  watered  by  the  Ashley  and  the 
Cooper,  as  in  any  other  region  of  the  world." 

"  Pooh !  pooh  I     Ton  Gharlestonians  are  such  braggers." 

"  Qood !     This  said  by  a  Manhattan,  whose  domestic  geese 
axe  all  Cygnets — rare  birds,  verily  I" 

''  But  the  horrid  heat  of  Charleston." 

''The  heat  I    Why  Chasleslon  is  a  deal  cooler  than  ather 
New  Yotk,  Philadelphia,  or  Bahamonr,  m  summer.' 

*«Psha!    How  you  talk.' 
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'*  I  talk  truly.  I  have  tiied  all  these  cities.  The  fact  is  as 
I  tell  you ;  and  when  jou  consider  all  things,  you  will  not  ven- 
ture to  doubt.  Charleston  is  directly  on  the  sea.  Her  doors 
open  at  once  upon  the  gulf  and  the  Atlantic.  The  sea  rolls 
its  great  billows  up  to  her  portals  twice  in  twenty-four  hourst 
and  brings  with  them  the  pleasantest  play  of  breeses  that  over 
fanned  the  courts  of  Neptune»  or  made  mnnc  for  the  shells  of 
Triton,  There  are  no  rocky  heights  on  any  side  to  intercept 
the  winds.  All  is  plain  sailing  to  and  from  the  sea.  Besides, 
we  build  our  houses  for  the  summer  climate.  While  you,  shud- 
dering always  with  the  dread  of  ice  and  winter,  wail  yourselves 
in  on  every  band,  scarcely  steering  the  sun  to  look  into  your 
chambera,  and  shutting  out  the  very  zephyr,  we  throw  our  doors 
wide  to  the  entrance  of  the  winds,  and  multiply  all  the  physical 
adjuncts  which  can  give  us  shade  and  coolness.  A  chamber  in 
a  large  dwelling  will  have  its  half  dozen  windows — these  will 
be  surrounded  with  verandahs-*- great  trees  will  wave  their 
green  umbrellas  over  these  in  turn ;  and,  with  a  shrewd  whistle 
— a  magic  peculiarly  oui^  own— -we  persuade  the  breeze  to  take 
up  its  perpetual  lodgings  in  our  branches.  Remember,  I  speak 
for  our  dwelling-houses — these  chiefly  which  stand  in  the  south- 
ern and  western  portions  of  the  city.  In  the  business  parts, 
where  trade  economizes  space  at  the  expense  of  health  and 
comfort,  we  follow  your  Yankee  notions — we  jam  the  houses 
one  against  the  other  in  a  sort  of  solid  fortress,  shutting  our 
faces  agmnst  the  breezes  and  the  light,  the  only  true  resources 
against  lassitude,  dyspepsia,  and  a  countless  host  of  other  dis- 
orders." 

*  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  IL" 

*'  Believe  as  you  please,  but  the  case  is  as  I  tell  you." 

'*  And  you  persist  in  going  south  1" 

'<  I  do ;  but  my  purpose  is  only  to  pass  through  Oharleston, 
after  a  brief  delay.  I  am  going  to  spend  the  summer  among 
our  mountains." 

**  Mountains !  Why,  what  sort  of  mountains  have  you  in  Oar* 
olina  V* 

**  Not  many,  I  grant  yon,  but  some  very  noble,  very  lofty, 
very  picturesque  :  some,  te  which  your  famous  Oatskill  is  only 
a  wart  of  respectable  dimensions !     Our  Table  Rock,  for  exam- 
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pie,  18  a  giant  who  could  take  his  breakfast,  with  the  greatest 
ease,  from  your  most  insolent  and  conceited  summits/' 

•*  Why  have  we  never  heard  of  them  before  V* 

**  Because  you  are  talking  all  the  while  of  your  ov  n«  You 
hear  nothing.  Were  you  to  stop  your  own  boasting  for  a  season, 
and  listen  to  your  neighbors,  you  would  scarcely  continue  to  as- 
sume, as  you  do,  that  the  world's  oyster,  everywhere,  was  to  be 
opened  only  by  the  New  York  knife.  In  the  matter  of  moun- 
tains, North  Carolina,  where  she  borders  on  South,  is  in  posses- 
rion  of  the  mo^  noble  elevations  in  the  United  States  proper. 
Black  Mountain  is  understood  to  be  the  loftiest  of  our  summits. 
But  there  are  many  ^^at  stretch  themselves  up,  in  the  same  re- 
gion, as  if  eager  for  its  great  distinctions.  Here  you  find  a 
grand  sea  of  mountains ;  billow  upon  billow,  stretching  away 
into  remoter  states,  on  all  hands,  till  the  ranging  eye  loses  itself 
with  their  blue  peaks,  among  the  down-tending  slopes  of  heav- 
en. It  is  here  that  I  propose  to  refresh  myself  this  summer.  I 
shall  explore  its  gorges,  ascend  its  heigbts,  join  the  chase  with 
the  mountain  hunters,  and  forget  all  your  city  conventionalities, 
in  a  free  intercourse  with  a  wild  and  noble  nature.  Take  my 
counsel  and  do  the  same.  Go  with  me.  GKve  up  your  Newport 
and  Saratoga  tendencies,  and  wend  south  with  me  in  search  of 
cool  breezes  and  a  balmy  atmosphere." 

*'  Oonld  I  believe  you,  I  should !  I  am  sick  of  the  ancient 
routes.  But  I  have  no  faith  in  your  report.  You  think  it  patri- 
otism to  paint  your  sepulchres.  Their  handsome  outsides,  under 
your  limning,  shall  not  tempt  me  to  approach  them,  lest  they 
yawn  upon  me.  But,  write  me  as  you  go.  'Description  is 
your  foile.'  I  shall  find  your  pictures  pleasant  enough,  when 
not  required  to  believe  them  truthful.  Refresh  me  with  your 
fictions.  Do  you  really  believe  you  shall  see  a  mountain  where 
you  go — anything  higher  than  a  hill— anything  approaching 
our  Highlands  V 

"  Go  with  me.     See  for  yourself." 

"  Could  I  persuade  myself  that  I  should  not  be  drowned  in 
a  morass,  eaten  up  by  musq*  Itoes,  have  my  liver  tortured  by 
Yellow  Jack,  and  my  skin  utterly  cured  for  drumheads  by  your 
horrid  sun — I  might  be  tempted.  You  would  betray  me  to  my 
fate.    I  can't  trust  you." 
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**  Hear  me  prophesy !  Fifteen  years  will  not  f  ass  before  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  will  he  the  faah- 
ionable  midsummer  resort  of  all  people  of  taste  north  of  the 
Hudson.  They  will  go  thither  in  search  of  health,  coolness, 
pure  air,  and  the  picturesque/' 

"  You  say  it  vety  solemnly,  yet  I  should  more  readily  believe 
in  a  thousand  other  revolutions.  At  all  events,  if  you  will  go 
south  in  July,  see  that  the  captain  of  your  steamer  takes  an  ice- 
berg in  tow  as  soon  as  she  gets  out  to  sea.  There  are  several 
said  to  be  rolling  lazily  about  off  Bandy  Hook.  Write  me  if  yon 
survive ;  and  deal  in  as  much  pleasant  fiction  as  you  can.  I 
shall  look  for  nothing  else.  Now  that  poatage  is  nothing,  I  am 
ambitious  of  a  large  correspondenee." 

**  You  shall  hear  from  me.** 

"And,  by  the  way,  you  may  do  some  good  m  your  scrfb- 
blings,  by  enlightening  others.  In  truth,  your  countiy  is  very 
much  a  terra  incognita.  Let  us  have  a  description  of  manners 
and  customs,  scenery  and  people.  A  touch  of  statistics,  here 
and  there,  will  possibly  open  the  way  to  our  capital  and  enter- 
prise ;  and,  to  one  so  fond  of  such  things  as  myself,  an  occa* 
sional  legend  or  tradition — the  glimpse  of  an  obscure  history  of 
the  Revolution — or  of  the  time  beyond  it— will  greatly  increase 
the  value  of  your  correspondence." 

''A  good  hint !  I  may  inspire  that  faith  in  others  which  you 
withhold — very  unwisely,  I  must  say.  Your  world  does,  in 
truth,  need  some  honest  information  touching  ours,  by  which  to 
keep  it  from  such  sad  mistakes  as  augur  much  mischief  for.  the 
future." 

'*  Oh !  no  politics  now,  I  beg !  Leave  them  to  the  cats  and 
monkeys — the  dogs  and  demagogues." 

''Don't  fear!  My  epistles  shall  be  penned  in  accordance 
with  my  moods  and  humors — according  to  passing  facts  and 
fancies — and  I  shall  only  occasionally  take  you— -<>Mr  the  ditch 
and  gutter !'   This  assurance  should  keep  you  in  good  humor." 

"  Write  of  what  you'see,  of  course." 

''Andofwhat  Ifeel." 

*•  And  of  what  you  think." 

**Andofwha^  I  hear." 

"And  of  what  you  know." 
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••And  of  wbat  I  believe." 

"And—" 

**  What  more !  One  would  think  these  requisitions  quite  saffi 
dent.    I  shall  try  to  comply  with  them  ^- at  my  leisure'." 

"  Don't  forget  to  give  us  a  story  now  and  then— a  legend— 
fact  or  fabrication^- 1  don't  care  which.  You  may  wind  up  a 
chapter  with  a  song,  and  a  description  with  a  story." 

"  Tou  are  indulgent  f  Well,  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  you.  I 
shall  report  my  daily  experiences,  and  something  more.  My 
memoiy  shall  have  full  play,  and  the  events  of  former  prog* 
resses  shall  be  made  to  illustrate  the  present,  l  shall  exercise 
perfect  freedom  in  what  1  wiite-'--*a  liberty  I  hope  always  to 
enjoy-— and  shall  soothe  the  idle  vein,  by  affording  every  privi- 
lege to  Fancy.  Without  some  auch  privilege,  your  traveller's 
narrative  is  apt  to  beoome  a  Veiry  monotonous  one ;  and  he  who 
drily  reports  only  what  be  sees,  without  enlivening  his  details 
by  what  he  feels,  or  fatidefl,  or  remembers,  will  be  very  apt, 
hoWever  much  he  mAy  desire  to  oorrespond,  to  find  few  friends 
wilBng  to  pay  postage  on  his  letters,  even  at  present  prices." 

"  Oood !  Tou  have  the  right  notion  of  the  thing.  Well ! 
Tou  go  at  three!  ?    I  shall  see  you  off.    Adios  /" 

Sure  enough,  at  the  designated  hour,  my  friend  waited  my 
arrival  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  good  steamer  Marion,  Berry 
master.    Oar  hands  gtasped. 

"  I  am  here,"  said  he. 

"  I  am  grateful  I" 

"  Stay !  Hear  me  out !  Your  words'  ba^e  prevailed.  I  am 
anxious  to  believe  your  fiction.  I  am  tired  of  Kewport  and 
Saratoga-^ long  for  novelty— ^have  insured  my  life  for  ten 
thousand— and  now,  ho!  fbf  the  South!  I  go  with  you  as  I 
am  a  living  man  !" 

And  we  sang  togMher  the  old  chant  of  the  Yenetian,  done 
into  English^ 

'*  Aft  the  waves  iow,  as  the  winds  Mow, 
Spread  free  tue  tanny  Mil,  let  us  go,  brothers,  go ! 
Sottthward  ae !  Soethward  ho !" 
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^'Our  fepantion  to  aoides,  and  flies, 
That  thou,  rending  here,  go'st  yet  with  me, 
And  I,  hence  fleeting,  here  remain  with  thee.*' 

[^  Antony  ^  Cleopatra, 

So  sadden  had  been  the  detemination  of  mv  friend  to  accom- 
pany me  south,  that  there  was  but  a  single  acquMntance  to  see 
him  off,  and  he  came  late,  with  a  quarter-box  of  dgars  under 
his  arm,  and  a  bottle  of  London-Dock  black  brandy,  roUed  up 
in  a  blu^  sUk  pocket-handkerchief,  carried  in  his  hands  as  gin- 
gerly as  if  a  new-bom  baby*  These  were  to  afibrd  the  neces- 
sary consolations  against  «tlt-water.  My  friend  and  myself, 
meanwhile,  mounted  to  the  quarter-deck,  leaving  the  gang-way 
free  to  the  bustling  crowds  that  come  and  go,  like  so  many 
striving,  crossing,  and  purposeless  billows,  on  all  such  occanons. 
We  had  not  many  passengers,  at  this  season  of  the  year,'  but 
they  had  numerous  acquaintances  to  see  them  off.  We  watched 
sundry  groups,  in  which  we  could  detect  ^mptoms  of  suppressed 
emotion,  not  less  intelligent  and  touching  because*  evidently, 
kept  down  with  effort 

Even  when  we  know  our  own  restless  nature,  eager  always 
for  change,  it  is  yet  wonderful  that  we  should  leave  home — 
should  tear  ourselves  away  from  the  living  fibres  of  love  which 
we  leave  to  bleed  behind  us,  and  but  slowly  to  close  the  wounds 
in  our  own  bosoms. 

The  strongest  heart  goes  with  some  reluctance,  even  when  it 
hurries  most.  The  soul  lingers  fondly,  though  the  horses  grow 
restiff  in  the  carriage  at  the  door.  We  look  back  with  longing 
eyes,  while  the  vessel  drops  down  the  stream.  If  we  could 
endure  the  shame  and  self-reproach  of  muihood,  in  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, we  should,  half  the  time,  return  if  we  could. 

Truly,  this  parting  is  a  serious  business — even  where  the 
voyager  is,  like  myself,  an  old  one.    To  the  young  beginner  it 
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Is  a  great  trial  of  the  strength.  To  tear  oneself  away  from  the 
youthful  home*^the  old  familiar  faces— the  well-remembered 
haunts  and  pathways,  more  precious  grown  than  ever, — when 
wo  are  about  to  leave  them,  perhaps  for  ever, — is  a  necessity 
that  compels  many  a  struggle  in  which  the  heart  is  very  apt  to 
falter.  The  very  strength  of  the  affections  betrays  its  great 
deficiency  of  strength. 

'The  gathered  crowd  upon  the  qnay — the  eagerness,  the 
anxiety,  and  earnest  words  and  looks  of  all — the  undisguised 
tears  of  many — tlie  last  broken,  tender  words  of  interest — the 
subdned  speech — the  sobs  which  burst  from  the  bosdm  in  the 
last  crmbrace; — what  associations,  and  pangs,  and  fears,  and 
losses,  do  these  declare !  what  mi^vings  and  terrors  f  True, 
the' harbor  smiles  in  sweetness ;  the  skies  look  down  in  beauty ; 
^e  waves  toll  along,  soft,  subdued,* with  a  pleasant-  mnrmur ; 
there,  is  not  a  cloud  over  the  face  of  heaven — not  a  voice  of 
lifrfeal  in  the  liquid-  sephyr  that  stirs  the  hair  npon  your  fore- 
head :  but  the  prescient  soul  kn6Ws  the  caprice  of  wind,  and 
sea,  and  sky ;  and  the  loving  heart  is  always  a  creature  (nil  of 
tender  apprehensions  for  the  thing  it  loves.  Long  seasons  of 
delicious  intercourse  are  about  to  terminate;  strong  affinities, 
which  can  not  be  broken,  are  about  to  be  burdened  with  cruel 
apprehensions,  and  doubts  which  can  not  be  decided  till  after 
long  delay ;  and  the  mutual  intercourse,  which  has  become  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  heart,  is  to  be  intentipted  by  a  separa- 
tion which  may  be  final.  The  deep  waters  may  roll  eternal 
barriers  between  two  closely-linked  and  bonded  lives,  and  nei- 
ther shall  hear  the  cry  of  the  other's  sufiering — neither  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  the  hand  of  help,  or  bring  to  the  dying  lips  the 
cup  of  consolation. 

Such  are  the  thoughts  and  fears  of  those  who  separate  daily. 
Necessity  may  excuse  the  separation ;  but  how  is  it  with  those 
whose  chief  motive  for  wandering  is  pleasure  1  In  diversity  of 
prospect,  change  of  scene,  and  novel  associations,  they  would 
escape  that  ennui  which,  it  seems,  is  apt  to  make  its  way  even 
mto  the  abode  of  love.  There  is  some  mystery  in  this  seeming 
perversity,  and,  duly  examined,  it  is  not  without  its  justification, 
l^e  discontent  which  prompts  the  desire  for  change  in  the 
breast  of  man,  is  the  fimit,  no  doubt,  of  a  soul-necessity  which  fs 
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not  easy  to  aoalyee.  We  owe  to  this  aeeiet  prompter  some  of  the 
best  benefits  wbieh  the  world  enjojs;  imJI  the  temporarysoffenngv 
of  the  affeetioBS**^the  wo«nda  of  sepeM^Bo*-are  not  wholly 
without  their  compensationr  even  while  the  wounds  are  green. 

A  similitude  has  somewhere  been  traeed  between  the  effects 
of  parting  and  of  dea&.  The  former  has  bee^  called  a  death 
in  miniature.  It  certainly  very  often  provokes  as  fond  aa  exhi- 
bition of  grief  and  privation.  But  these  declare  as  much  for 
life  as  for  mortality.  There  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  The 
parting  of  friends  is  so  te  grateiiil>  ai  it  gives  us  the.  mnewad 
evidences  of  a  warm>^utgQsbing>  and  acutely^sentitive  humaailj^ 
We  are  consoled,  through  the  aonow,  by  the  love.  We  aee^tfaa 
grief,  but  it  does  not  give  us  pain,  as  we  fifid  its  origin  m  the 
most  precious  developments  of  the  human  nature.  We  weep^ 
but  we  feel ;  and  there  is  hope  for  the  heart  so  long  as  it  can 
feeL  There  are  regrets-^ bat  O !  how  sweet  aie  die  s^mpa^^ 
thies  which  harbor  ia  those  regrets  1  The  emotions,  th«c  pas* 
sions, — the  more  preeidus  anterior  sentiments^-— need  occasion^ 
ally  some  pressure,  some  privation,  some  pimg,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  mede  to  show  themselves — in  ord«r  that  -Ire  may 
be  assured  of  our  possessions  still ; — and  how  warmly  do  they 
crowd  and  gather  above  us  in  the  moment  whea  we  separate 
from  ear  associates !  Into  what  unexpected  aetivify  and  utter* 
ance  do  they  start  and  spring,  even  in  the  case  of  those  whose 
ordinary  looks  are  cold,  who,  like  certain  herbs  of  the  forest, 
need  to  be  bruised  heavily  before  they  wUl  give  out  the  aromatie 
sweetness  wUch  harbors  in  their  bosoms ! 

And  these,  are  the  best  preolb  of  life-^not  death.  Hnmanity 
never  possesses  more  keen  and  precious  vi^ity  than  wUle  it 
suffers.  It  is  not,  as  in  the  hour  of  decay  and  decline--*  whan 
the  blood  is  chilli  by  apathy-^  when  the  tongue  is  stilled  by 
palsy — when  the  exhausted  i»twe  ^adly  foregoes  the  strag- 
gle, and  craves  escape  from  the  wearying  eonfliot  for  exiateace-^ 
anxious  new  for  die  quiet  waters  only  •»«*  imploring  peace,  and 
dulled  and  indiffi»eat  in  reiB^ect  to  all  mortal  assodataoas.  The 
thoughts  of  the  mind,  the  yearnings  of  the  heart,  are  all  of  a 
different  nature,  at  the  separation  of  fiiends  and  kindred.  They 
do  not  part  without  a  hope.  The  pain  of  parting  is  not  without 
a  pleasure.    There  are  sweet  sorrows,  as  well  as  sad,  and  this 
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IB  jDne  ef  that  order.  There  are  mi^nj  fyars,  it  in  trpe ;  but  these 
Bpeak  for  life,  nay  hope»  rafther  than  for  death.  Every  impolae, 
in  the  hour  which  separates  the  voyagers,  tells  of  life — of 
vague  aixd  gratefo.  anticipations — of  renovating  expexlences— 
of  predicted  and  promised  enjoyments,  which  neutralize  the 
pain  of  parting,  even  in  the  breasts  that. most  warmly  love. 
Those  who  remain  weep,  perhaps,  more  passionately  than  those 
who  go.  Yet  how  sweet  is  that  silent  tear  in  the  solitude -«- 
haunted  fay  happy  niemorieis-— in  the  little  lovely  realm  of 
faoBi^i  The  Y9j9^er  loses  these  presenees  and  assoekilions  of 
home)  Inii,  in  ]da(ee  of  diem,  he  4rea9ns  of  diseoveries  to  be 
made  which  he  shall  yet  bring  bofne  and  share  with  those  he 
leaves.  He  will  giither  new  asspeiations  to  add  to  the  delights 
of  home ;  new  a^|>ects ;  treasures  for  the  eye  and  Jnind,  which 
fdiaU  mal^e  the  "solitary  forget  wholly  the  lonely  length  of  his 
absence.  Nature  has  benevolently  possessed  us  with  prompt- 
ings, such  as  th^se,  which  disarm  reniorse  and  apprehension : 
else,  how  should  entefrprise  brave  the  yet  pathless  waters,  or 
hepe  retread  the  wildepiess  t  Where  should  genius  look  for  the 
accompanying  aid  of  perseversme }  wheve  woQld  ambition  seek 
for  enoonragem^ent  ?  where  would  merit  find  its  reward  ? 

It  is  well  to  leave  our  homes  for  a  season.  It  is  wise  to  go 
abroad  among  strainers.  The  mind  and  body,  alike,  become 
debilitated,  and  lose  their  common  ^energies  as  frequently  from 
the  lack  of  change  and  new  society  as  from  any  other  c^use. 
Relaxation,  in  this  way,  from  the  toils  of  one  station,  serves  to 
enlarge  the  capacities,  to  make  room  for  thought,  to  afford  tiu^e 
for  tlie  .gatliering  of  new  materials,  and  for  the  exercise  of  all 
the.faculties  of  .sense  and  sentknent.  As  the  farther  we  go  in 
th«  Aaiiiral,  90  in  the  moral  world,  a  like  journey  in  the  saine 
manner  yiel(}s  us  a  :sdder  faoriaon.  We  add  to  oar  stoek  by 
nttrition  with  strangers.  A  tacit  trade  is  earned  on  between  us. 
Onr  modes  of  thinking,  Jsor  thojogbts  themselves,  oipr  manners, 
habits,  aims,  and  desires — if  not  exchanged  for  others ---become 
intermixed  with*  or  niodified  by  tjbem.  They  gather  from,  us  as 
much,  in  dieso  concerns,  and  in  this  way,  as  w/b  can  posfibly 
derive  from  them ;  and  thus,  by  mntnaj  aoqnaintaAee  with  lam^b 
other,  we  overcome  foolish  ^prejudices,  subjugate  ancient  enmi« 
ties,  maki^  new  friends  and  associations,  and  all  this  simply  by 
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enlarging  tbe  sphere  of  onr  observation — by  overleapuig  tlie 
bonndaries  of  a  narrow  education — leaving  tbe  ten-mile  borizDn 
in  which  we  were  bom,  and  to  which  onr  errors  are  pecoHar. 
and  opening  onr  ejes  npon  a  tme  picture  of  the  character  of 
the  various  man. 

Of  all  tjrants,  home  ignc  ranee  is  the  worst 

"  Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wiu," 

which  subjugate  the  understanding,  enthral  the  heart,  minister 
to  a  miserable  seetariannm,  as  well  in  socie^  as  in  politics  and 
religion,  end  which,  in  the  denial  to  the  individual  of  anj  just 
kiidwledge  of  his  fellows,  leaves  him  in  most  lamentable  igno^ 
ranee  of  the  proper  resources  in  himself.  We  should  know  our 
neighbor  if  only  in  order  to  know  ourselves,  and  home  is  never 
moiB  happilj  illustrated  than  when  we  compare  and  contrast  it 
with  what  we  see  abroad.  It  is  surprising  how  soon  we  lose  the 
faculty  of  reasoning  when  the  province  which  we  survey  is  con- 
tracted to  the  single  spot  in  which  we  sleep  and  eat  We  cease 
to  use  our  eyes  when  the  sphere  is  thus  limited.  The  disease 
of  moral  nearsightedness  supervenes,  and  the  mind  which,  in  a 
larger  field  of  action  and  survey,  might  have  grasped  all  human- 
ity within  its  range,  grows,  by  reason  of  this  one  mishap,  into 
the  wretched  bigot,  with  a  disposition  to  be  as  despotic,  in  de- 
gree with  the  extreme  barrenness  of  his  mental  condition. 

"Ah !  clearly,"  concluded  my  companion,  after  we  had  worked 
out  the  meditations  together  which  I  have  thrown  together  above 
as  a  sort  of  essay — "  clearly,  there  is  no  more  moral  practice  in 
the  worid  than  is  found  in  vagabondage ;  yet  if  you  try  to  prove 
its  morality,  you  take  from  it  all  its  charm.  I  am  for  enjoyuig 
the  vice  as  such,  without  arguing  for  the  necesnty  of  evil — 
which  I  yet  admit. — But,  look  you,  we  are  to  have  some  lady 
passengers.    That's  a  graceful  creature  !** 

I  soon  discovered  in  the  group  to  which  my  companion  called 
my  attention,  some  old  acquaintances. 

''Ay,  indeed ;  and  when  you  have  seen  her  face,  and  chatted 
widi  her,  you  will  account  her  beautiful  as  gracefbl.  Bhe  is  a 
swe^et  creature  to  whom  I  will  introduce  you.  The  family  is 
one  of  our  oldest,  highly-esteemed  and  wealthy.  Ton  want  a 
wife— she  is  the  woman  for  you.   Win  her,  and  you  are  a  favor- 
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lie  of  the  gods.    She  has  ahaeady  refused  a  dozen.    Ten  to  one, 
she  is  on  her  way  to  the  very  mountain  regions  to  which  we  go." 
**  Good ! — I  shall  be  glad  to  know  her.    Not  that  I  want  a 
-wife — thought  perhaps,  I  need  one.'* 

The  group  disappeared  in  the  cabin.     Our  hour  was  ap» 
proaching.    The  last  bell  would  soon  ring — our  fellow-passen- 
gers— fortunately  few  in  number — some  forty  only — were  all 
CD  board.    Several  of  them  were  known  to  me»  ^d  I  promised 
myself  and  my  companion  good-fellowship.     Meanwhilef  we 
were  taking  our  last  look  at  the  neighborhood.    The  bay  and 
harbor  of  New  York  make  a  veiy  grateful  picture.    The  am- 
phitheatre is  a  fine  and  noble  one,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  insist 
upon  the  grandeur  of  its  scenexy.    Mr.  Cooper,  once,  in  a  con- 
Tersation  with  me,  even  denied  tiiat  it  could  be  called  a  beauti- 
ful one.    But  he  was  clearly  in  error.    He  had  measured  its 
claims  by  foreign  standards,  such  as  the  bay  of  Naples,  the  ad- 
juncts of  which  it  lacked.    But  its  beauties  are  nevertheless 
undeniable.    The  error  of  its  admirers  is  in  talking  vaguely  of 
its  sublimity.     Grandeur  is  not  the  word  to  apply  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  Hudson.    It  is  a  bold  and  stately  stream,  ample, 
noble,  rich,  but  with  few  of  the  ingredients  of  sublimity.     It  im- 
presses you ^- is  imposing; — your  mind  is  raised  in  its  contem- 
plation, your  fancy  enlivened  with  its  picturesqueness— but  it 
possesses  few  or  none  of  the  qualities  which  awe  or  startle.    It 
has  boldness  rather  than  vastness,  is  commanding  rather  than 
striking,  and,  if  impressive,  is  quite  as  frequently  cold  and  unat- 
tractive.   To  a  Southern  eye,  accustomed  to  the  dense  umbrage, 
the  close  coppice,  the  gigantic  forest,  the  interminable  shade, 
the  wilderness  of  undergrowth,  and  the  various  tints  and  hues 
of  leaf  and  blossom,  which  crown  our  woods  with  variety  and 
sweetness,  the  sparseness  of  northern  woods  suggests  a  great 
deficiency,  which  the  absence  of  a  lateral  foliage,  where  the 
trees  do  occur,  only  increases.    Mountain  scenery,  unless  wild 
and  greatly  irregular,  repels  and  chills  as  commonly  as  it  invites 
and  beguiles.    There  must  be  a  sufficient  variety  of  forest  tint 
and  shelter,  under  a  clear  blue  sky,  to  satisfy  the  fancy  and  the 
ijrmpathies.    That  along  the  Hudson,  afier  the  first  pleasant 
transition  firom  the  sea,  becomes  somewhat  monotonous  as  you 
proceed.    For  the  length  of  the  river,  the  scenery  is  probably  as 
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Agreeable  aiud  attractive  as  any  in  the  country,  unless,  perhaps^ 
the  St.  John's,  which  is  qnite  a  wonderM  stream — itnpomng  In 
spite  of  th6  absence  of  all  elevations — and  I  may  add,  in  e^rtam 
respects,  the  Tselica,  or  French-Broad,  m  North  Carolina.    The 
iirst  of  these  rivers  is  remarkable  for  its  great  openings  faito  noble 
lakes,  and  its  noble  colonnades  of  trees ;  — the  last  for  it6  fbliotts 
rapids,  its  precipitous  and  broken  heights,  that  bear  tipOn  their 
blasted  fronts  the  proofs  of  the  terrible  convulsion  of  storm  and 
fire,  that  rent  their  walls  apart  and  gave  passage*  for  the  swollen 
torrent.    These  you  may  study  and  pursue,  mile  after  mile, 
with  constant  increase  of  interest.    But,  along  the  Hudson,  I  do 
not  see  thmt  the  spectator  lingers  over  it  with  any  ptofoond  ad- 
miration, or  expectation,  the  first  hour  or  two  of  progress  b^ng 
over.    His  curiosity  seldom  lasts  beyond  "West  Pohit.    Obtorve 
the  crowds  wayfaring  daily  in  the  steamboats,  between  New 
York  and  Albany — as  they  glide  below  the  Palisade,  £hftt  ex- 
cellent wall  of  trap,  almost  as  regularly  built,  as  if  by  the  hand 
of  mortal  artificer — as  they  penetrate  the  Highlands  And  dart 
beneath  the  frowning  masses  of  Gtow  Nest,  and  Anthony's 
Nose ; — watch  them  as  they  approch  all  these  points  and  places 
— all  of  them  distinguished  in  song  and  story,  in  chronicle  and 
guide-book — and  you  will  perceive  but  little  raised  iittention— 
little  of  that   eager   enthusiastic   forgetfulh^s   of  self,  which 
speaks  the  excited  fancy,  and  the  struggling  imagination.  They 
will  talk  to  you  of  beauties,  but  these  do  not  inflame  them ;  of 
sublimities,  which  never  inspire  awe ;  and  prospects,  over  which 
they  yawn  rather  than  wonder. 

In  fact,  the  exaggerations  in  regard  to  this  river  have  done 
some  wrong  to  its  real  claims  to  respect  and  admin^tion.  The 
traveller  is  taught  to  expect  too  much.  The  scenery  does  not 
grow  upon  him.  The  objects  change  in  their  positions,  from 
this  hand  to  that,  in  height  and  bulk,  but  seldom  in  form,  and 
as  infrequently  in  relation  to  one  another.  The  groups  bear 
still  the  same  family  likenesses.  The  narrow  gorge  through 
which  you  are  passing  at  one  moment,  presented  yon  with  its 
twin  likeness  but  a  few  minutes  before;  and  the  great  roek 
which  towers,  sloping  gradually  up  from  the  river  in  which  it  is 
moored  with  steiidfast  anchorage,  it  only  one  of  a  hundred  such, 
which  lack  an  individual  character.    The  lame  has  not  yet  «*• 
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fived  when  tbe  commaiidiiig  ph jdeal  aspects  of  the  scene  shall 
poBseas  an  appropriate  moral  attraction ;  when  the  temple  fthaU 
swell  np  with  its  yast  range  of  marble  {hilars,  crewning  the  em* 
mence  with  a  classic  attraction,  and  addressing  equally  the 
taste  and  patriotism;-^ when  groves  and  gardens,  and  palaces, 
like  those  of  Bagdad,  shall  appeal  to  that  oriental  fancy  in' the 
spectator  which  is  clearly  the  fR'OTince  of  onr  sky  and  climate. 

At  present,  these  are  somewhat  repelled  by  tb)&  Ireqnent  and 
manifest  perversities  of  taste,  as  it  seeks  to  minister  to  preten- 
sion, at  the  expense  of  fine  and  imposing  situations.  The  lawn 
which  spreads  away  upon  the  shore,  terminating  at  once  with  a 
West  IndSan  veranddi,  a  Dutch  farmhouse,  and  probably  a 
Gothic  cottage,  scarcely  persuader  you  to  a  second  glance;  or, 
if  it  does,  only  to  prompt  you  to  quarrel  with  the  painAd  and 
unfinritftd  Itthon  of  the  arehiiect  in  Search  of  the  pictmresque. 
In  what  IS  liatnfal,  it  may  be  admittiftd  that  you  find  grace  and 
beauty,  hot  soihewhat  injured  by  monotony ;  in  what  is  done 
by  art  you  are  annoyed  by  newness,  and  a  taste  still  crude  and 
imperfectly  developed. 

The  bay  of  New  York  id  madi  moro  noble,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  dilm  the  Hudson ;  bat  the  charactMidtics  of  the  two  are  not 
unlike.    Depth,  fullness,  clearness — a  cattp  d^tkil  which  satisfies 
the  glance,  and  a  sufficient  variety  in  the  groups  and  objects  to 
persuade  the  eye  to  wander-— these  are  the  constituents  of  both ; 
and,  in  their  combination,  we  find  sweetness,  grace  and  noble- 
ness, but  nowhere  grandeur  or  sublimity.     Green  islets  rise  on 
either  hand,  the  shore  lies  prettily  in  sight,  freshened  with  ver- 
dure, and  sprinkled  by  white  cottages  which  you  must  not  ex- 
amine in  detail,  lest  you  suspect  that  they  may  be  temples  in 
disguise.    Here  are  forts  and  batteries,  which  are  usually  said 
to  frown,  but,  speaking  more  to  the  card,  the  grin  is  more  fre- 
quent than  the  frown ;  and  here,  emerging  through  the  gorge 
of  the  Narrows,  we  gaze  on  pleasant  heights  and  headlands, 
which  seem  the  prettiest  places  in  the  world  for  summer  dwel- 
lings and  retreats.    No  one  will  deny  the  beauty  of  the  scene, 
as  it  is,  or  will  question  its  future  susceptibilities.    Let  us  adopt 
the  right  epithets.    In  passing  out  to  sea,  with  the  broad  level 
range  of  the  Atlantic  before  ns,  glowing  purple  in  the  evening 
fanlight,  we  find  it  easy  to  believe,  gazinp-  beliind  us  upon  the 
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sbore,  that,  for  the  charm  of  a  pleasing  landscape,  a  qoiet  home* 
a  dear  retreat  for  peace  and  contemplation,  no  region  presents 
higber  attractions  than  we  find  along  the  shores  which  lead  from 
Sandy  Hook  to  the  city  of  Manhatta»  and  spread  away  from 
that  up  the  valley  of  thci  Hudson,  till  we  pass  beyond  the  Cats- 
kill  Granges. 

''  You  are  like  all  the  rest  of  the  outsiders,"  said  my  compan- 
ion, querulously.  **  It  takes  a  New  York  ey<e  to  see  and  appre* 
ciate  the  sublimity  of  the  Hudson." 

''Precisely.  That  is  just  what  I  say.  It  is  the  New  York 
eye  only  which,  makes  this  discovery.  But  we  are  oS*  There 
goes  the  gun! — and  farewell,  for  the  present,  to  opr  goodly 
Gotham.  Ah !  there  is  Hoboken  1  How  changed  for  the  worse, 
as  a  picture,  from  what  is  was.  when.  I  first  knew  it.  Twenty 
years  ago,  when  I  first  visited  New  York,  Hoboken  was  as 
favorite  a  resort  with  me,  <^  an  afternoon,  as  it  was  to  thousands 
of  your  citiaens.  Its  beautifully  sloping  lawi^s  were  green  and 
shady.  Now !  oh !  the  sins  of  brick  and  mortar !  There,  I  first 
knew  Bryant  and  Sands,  and  wandered  with  them  along  the 
shores,  at  sunset,  or  strolled  away,  up  the  heights  of  Weehaw- 
ken,  declaiming  the  gracefol  verses  of  Halleck  upon  the  scene. 
All  is  altered  now !     Vale  /" 
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"  The  world's  mine  oyster, 
Which  1  with  sword  will  open." 

OuB  steamers  do  not  trice  long  in  getting  ont  to  sea.    We 
fa«Te  no  sneh  tiM^ng  and  baeking,  and  sidling  and  idlings  as 
alRieted  and  embarrassed  the  movements  of  the  ancient  packet- 
ridpsy  after  thej  had  tripped  anchors.    On  the  present  oecasioB, 
onr  Tessel  went  ahead  with  a  wHl,  and  though  not  the  fastest  of 
our  steamers,  yet  with  a  power  of  her  own,  paiticularly  in  a 
heayj  sea,  and  with  lively  breezes,  which  enaUes  her,  onder 
sndi  circnmstanees  to  snrge  ahead  witii  the  bravest.    We  were 
soon  ont  of  the  hook,  with  onr  nose  set  soath^  a  mild  setting  sun 
persuading  ns  onward,  holding  ont  rosy  wreaths  and  halos  in 
the  west,  which  seemed  to  promise  well  for  the  balmy  clime  to 
which  our  course  was  bent.    The  breeze,  though  fresh,  was  soft 
and  warm,  and  the  sea  as  smooth  as  the  blandishments  of  a  pop- 
ular orator.     The  scene  was  sufficiently  auspicious  to  bring  idl 
the  passengers  on  deck,  where  they  grouped  about  together  ac- 
cording to  their  several  affinities.    I  kept  my  promise  to  my 
companion,  and  introduced  him  to  the  interesting  lady  in  dove- 
colored  muslin. 

**  Miss  Burroughs,  suffer  me  to  introduce  to  you  my  friend, 
Mr.  £dgar  Duyckman  of  New  York.*' 

The  lady  bowed  graciously— my  firiead  was  superlative  in 
courtesy,  and  expressed  his  great  ddight  in  making  her  aequaial- 
anee.    She  smAed,  as  she  replied-— 

*''Mr<  Duyricman  seems  to  forget  that  he  enjoyed  this  pleasure 
on  a  previous  occasion." 

**  Indeed !  Where,  Miss  Burroughs  V  was  the  response.  Onr 
Edgar  was  evidently  disquiet^.  The  lady  smikd  again,  the 
imallest  possible  twinkle  of  the  quiz  piping  out  from  the  cor- 
ner of  her  eyes. 
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"  Both  at  Newport  and  Saratoga.  Bat  I  can  hardljr  complain 
that  the  impression  which  I  made  upon  his  memory  was  so  slight, 
remembering  how  m£nj  were  the  ejes,  daxzled  like  his  own,  by 
the  blase  of  Miss  Everton's  beauty." 

Very  rich  was  the  soffasion  upon  Edgar's  cheek.    He  had 
been  one  of  the  heedless  beetles,  who  had  his  wings  singed  in 
that  beanty's  blaze.     Ooramon  rumor  said  that  he  had  been 
mortified  unexpectedly  by  a  mde  and  single  monosyllable*  firom 
that  young  lady,  in  reply  to  a  very  pasnonate  apostrophe.    Poor 
fellow,  he  was  quite  cut  ap— -cat  down,  he  phrased  it^-^by  the 
extent  of  Ms  fnmnt  oompanioii's  knowlidge.    But  she  wiaa  not 
the  petvon  to  ^ress  an  qngcaewos  adva&ftage,  aod  theedigect 
was  soon  made  to  gire  way  to  another  whieh  left  the  gatted 
jade  tree,    fie  soon  recovered  his  eemposore,  and  we  got  intie 
a  pleasant  chat  mostly  abont  the  woiid  in  which  we  fo«Bd  onr^ 
selves :  snffsring  a  **  sea  change**  in  thonghte  as  w^  as  associa- 
tion.   Oar  feUow-passengers,  mmbering  jnst  enovgk  for  gooc^ 
fellowsUp  and  ease,  were  mostly  veteraa  sea£nei%to  whom 
salt  water  brought  no  aflietions.    We  were  pleasantly  enongli 
oceapied  for  a  while,  itt  scanning  their  visages  as  they  |»assed, 
and  discussing  their  appearances,  and  supposed  objects.     Of 
course,  a  fair  proportion  of  the  men  were  bound  south  for  busi- 
ness puipooes.    The  ladies  weve  but  diree  in  number,  and,  like 
ny  young  ftiend  and  myself,  their  aim  was  for  the  mounUdn 
country.    As  yet,  any  notion  of  taking  this  route  in  midaaBiinier 
had  not  entered  into  the  imaj^ation  of  summer  idlciB  lo  con- 
ceive.   We  were,  in  a  measure,  the  pioneers  in  a  novel  pBogvess. 

My  friend  Dnyckman,  soon  becoming  interested  in  the  fair 
8elhia  Snrronghs,  began  to  bring  forth  all  his  vesouvces  of  read- 
ing and  experience.  He  had  an  abundant  supply  of  gracefol 
and  gMteM  resources,  said  was  capable  of  that  pleasant  sort  of 
kitelleclual  tttttag  whidir  is  perimps  tkie  most  carceiB*  of  all  Ae 
light  coin  of  society.  The- moment  lliat  he  could  fairiy  fbigct 
the  malapropo9  rsforence  to  ^be  beantiM  coquette  of  Ncsrport, 
he  became  easy,  fluent  and  interesting,  and  under  his  lead  Ae 
chat  became  at  once  lively  and  iBtereatiiig,  relating  paHicaliprly 
to  the  scenes  about,  and  the  project  bdbre  us.  These,  as  I 
"Save  shown,  were  sufficiently  pleasant  and  promising.    The  sm 

R8  set,  but  the  shores  lay  still  in.  sight,  n  dim  Mging  of  coast. 
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a  dark  stripe  of  ribanl  along  the  deep.    We  were  not  yet  oat 
oif  our  latHade,  luid  the  pomts  of  shore,  as  we  paraed,  could  still 
be  identified  and  named.    It  is  easy  enough  for  Americans  to  pass 
from  the  present  to  antiquity,  and,  ftr  9aUum^  to  make  a  hurried 
transitiou  to  the  future.    The  orator  who  does  not  begin  at  the 
flood,  or  at  least  with  the  &rst  voyage  of  Golumbus,  scarcely  sat- 
isfies the  popular  requisition  on  this  head.    Thus,  coming  ont  of 
tbe  month  of  tlie  Hudson,  it  was  matter  of  course  that  we  should 
meditate  the  career  of  old  Hendrick,  of  that  Ilk,  the  first  to  pen- 
etrate (he  noble  arewie  of  stream  from  whioh  we  had  ji^ 
emerged.    It  was  no  diepaM^emenlk  to  the  ancient  mariper,  thai 
my  fiwnd  Sedt  wMi  him  in  a  Tein  not  dissimilar  to  that  in  whiel? 
Irviag  cHs^aad  ef  the  gteaA  men  of  the  Dutch  dynasty,  the  Van 
TwiUers,  the  Stnyvesants,  and  other  unpronounceable  dignitaries. 
He  passed,  by  nataral  tvansitionB,  to  modem  periods. 

^  Perhaps,  tiie  most  exciting  rf  recent  events  is  the  oyster 

war  between  the  Oothamites.and  JexseyMes.    The  bistoiy  of 

this  amusing  struggle  for  plunder  is  one  that  should  be  put  on 

record  by  a  haceming  mase.    It  is  a  fit  «»b$ect  for  an  epic    I 

would  reeemmend  it  to  Bayavd  Taylor,  or  'Dr.  Holmes.    The 

first  emeaitial  is  to  be  found  in  the  opposite  charac^ristics  of  the 

rival  races.     They  are  sufficiently  distinct  for  contrast— Yoiic 

and  Jersey -—as  much  so  as  Greek  and  Trofan.    A  study  of  de- 

tiffla  would  afbid  us  the  Achilles  and  Hector,  the  Ulysses,  Ajax, 

and  Thersites.    Nor  should  we  want  for  a  pious  priest  or  two, 

since,  in  modem  times,  piety  is,  by  a  large  number,  supposed  to 

be  only  a  fit  training  for  habits  of  j^idation." 

"  It^fbmidras  a  frequent  mask,  at  all  events." 

''Yes, -and  was  not  wanting  in  this  contest.    The  number  of 

penons  engiq^  waa  suftcient  to  enlist  all  varieties  ^i  character, 

and  it^asaraiatter  of  vital  interast  to  one  <^  the  parties  at  least. 

The  tmallar  repuidic  was  Imr^ely^  inteveeted  in  the  sabject  f  f 

debate.     The  ooamge  and  entevprise  of  the  Jersey aas  had 

plucked  the  nigged  oyster  fesm  his  iMitive  abodes,  and  subjected 

htm  to  the  usual  proeeases  of  eiioliaatiMi.    They  had  planted  him 

in  favorite  plaoes,  and  given  due  Jittentiob  to  his  training.    The 

oyHer  wasgratelbl,  a«d  took  his  editcati<m  natncally.    He  gi^w 

and  ftirtted ;  and  die  benevolent  Jerseyans  watched  his  growth 

and  improvement  with  daily  care,  looking  fondly  forward  to  the 
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time  when  he  dhould  take  his  place  in  the  gratified  presence  of 
the  great  and  noble  of  the  land.     Famously  did*the  oyster 
—  thus  considerately  protected — nntil  be  rose  oonsincnoas 
every  estimation  among  the  gastronomes  of  Gtotbain.     The^e 
looked  with  equal  envy  and  admiration  npon  the  performances 
of  their  neighbors.     Little  did  Jersey  suspect  the  danger  tlint 
awaited  her  favorites.     But  cunning  and  cupidity,  and  enger 
lust,  and  ravenous  appetite,  were  planning  desolation  and  over- 
throw  to  the  hopes  of  these  guardians  of  the  innocent.     £vil  de- 
signs were  plotted — crael,  treacherous,  bsrbsrous,  Uke  thoee 
which  finally  routed  the  poor  nuns  at  nddnigfat  from  titeir 
Gharlestown  convent.    And  great  was  the  shod^  and  the  boiror 
of  Jersey  when  the  assault  was  finally  made  under  eover  of 
night  and  diarkness.'* 

"  Truly,  Mr.  Duyckman,  you  make  a  lively  picture  of  the 
event.  Pray  go  on :  I  am  interested  to  know  the  result.  What 
of  .the  progress  of  the  war?  I  confess  to  only  a  slight  knowl- 
edge of  the  afRdr." 

'*  Without  the  documents,  I  can  not  go  into  particnlarB.     To 
collect  these  would  require  a  life.    To  depiot  them  properly 
would  demand  a  Homer.     The  war  between  the  eranes  and 
frogs  would  alone  furnish  a  just  plan  fbr  such  a  history.     I 
must  content  myself  with  a  summary.    But,  were  yon  to  have 
proper  portraits  of  the  fierce  Sam  Jones,  the  redoubtable  Pete 
Pinnock,  Ben  the  Biter,  Barney  the  Diver,  Bill  the  Baker,  Ned 
the  Devourer,  and  a  score  or  two  more,  on  both  sides,  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  field  during  this  bivalvular  cam- 
paign, you  would  feel  that  there  are  still  provinces  for  the  epic 
muse,  in  which  she  might  soar  as  gloriously  as  she  ever  did  in 
the  days  of  nium.    Jersey  rose  to  tiie  necessities  of  the  occa- 
sion.   We  will  say  nothing  about  her  interest  m  this  event ;  but 
her  pride  was  involved  in  the  security  of  her  virgin  beds ;  and 
when,  prompted  by  cupidity,  these  were  invaded,  ti  et  armis, 
by  the  grasping  Gkrthamites,  who  desired  to  share  the  spoils 
which  their  valor  had  not  been  sufficient  to  achieve,  it  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  all  Jersey  should  rise  in  arms.    The 
public  sentiment  was  unanimous.    From  Newark  to  Abaecom, 
but  a  single  cry  was  heard.    From  Jersey  Oity  to  Gape  May, 
the  beacons  were  lighted  up.    The  cry   To  arms  !*  spread  and 
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ecboed  far  and  wide,  from  the  heights  of  Weehawken  to  the 
breakers  of  Bamcfgat.    The  feeling  of  each  Jersejan  was  that  of 
tbe  North  Carolinian  firom  Tar  riyer,  on  his  way  to  Texas,  when 
he  heard  of  Santa  Anna's  invasion  of  the  single  star  republic. 
They   flourished  their  plover-guns,  where  the  son  of  the  old 
North  State  flourished  his,  rifle,  preparing,  like  him,  to  assert 
their  rights,  m  nuHbut.    Well  might  the  oyster  family  become 
proud  of  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  contemplated  inva- 
sion of  their  abodes.    The  banner  of  lust  and  avarice,  carried 
by  the  Gtothamites,  was  borne  forward  with  sufficient  audacity 
to  show  the  estimated  value  of  the  prize." 

He?e  our  captain  put  in  with  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  ballads 
made  on  the  occasion ;— - 

"  It  was  Sam  Jones,  the  Sriierman,  to  &ined  at  Sandy  Hook, 
That,  riaing  proudly  in  the  mid«t,  the  oyiter-banner  took. 
And  waved  it  o'er  the  host,  until,  convnlaed  in  every  joint, 
They  swore  with  him  a  migh^  oath  to  capture  Oyster  Point : 
Such  luscious  pictures  as  he  drew  of  treasures  hoarded  there, 
Such  prospects  of  the  future  stew,  the  hroil  and  fry  to  ahare, 
No  Greek  or  Soman,  Turk  or  Goth,  with  such  an  eager  soenti 
.By  sueh  a  fierce  marauder  led,  to  raid  or  slaughter  went. 
A.li  glory  to  Sam  Jones  the  Big — a  migh^  man  was  he ; 
And  when  he  next  goes  forth  to  fight,  may  I  he  there  to  see." 

*'  Bravo,  captain !  you  are  as  good  as  a  chronicler.  Let  us 
have  the  rest" 

"  That  is  all  I  recollect  of  the  ballad  ;  but,  had  I  known  your 
wishes  in  season,  we  might  have  got  it  all  out  of  the  pilot.  He 
was  in  the  war,  and  ^as  one  of  the  wounded — taken  with  the 
fine  edge  of  an  oyster-shell  on  the  left  nostril,  where  he  carries 
the  proof  of  his  valor  to  this  day  in  a  monstrous  scar.  The 
only  further  curious  fact  I  know,  in  the  history,  is  that  the 
said  scar  always  opens  afresh  in  the  '  W  months,— the  oyster- 
season.'' 

The  curious  fact  thus  stated  led  to  some  discussion  of  (he  occult 
sabject  of  moral  and  physical  affinities,  in  which  we  wandered 
off  to  the  philosophies  of  8ir  Kenelm  Digby  and  Hahnemann. 
From  these  we  concluded  that  there  is  a  latent  truth  in  the 
yolgar  proverb  which  asserts  "  the  hair  of  the  dog  to  be  good 
V  the  bite"— a  proverb  which  ife  hpld  to  be  the  true  source 
of  homeopathy.    The  practical  inference  from  the  discussion 
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was  that  our  pilot  could  do  nothing  more  likely  to  effect  the  cure 
of  his  abr&ded  nostril,  than  to  subject  his  nose  to  an  oy8ta^ 
scraping  in  all  the  monthd  winch  contain  £he  irritating  letter. 
This  episode  over,  our  Qothamite  continned  his  narration  :«>— • 

**  The  invasion  of  the  oyster-beds  of  Jersey,  thus  formidably 
led  by  Jones  the  Big,  was  at  first  a  surprise.    The  Jerseyans 
never  dreamed  of  the  malice  of  their  neighbors.     But  tliey  had 
been  vigilant,  and  were  valiant.     The  Jersey  Blued  had  enjoyed 
a  very  honorable  reputation  for  valor  from  the  Revolntiotiai-y 
period,  not  exceeded,  perhaps  scarcely  equalled,  by  any  oi  the 
neighboring  colonies.    They  had  a  proper  pride  in  mamtaining' 
this  reputation.    It  was  at  once  a  question  of  life  and  honor, 
flCnd  they  rushed  fearlessly  to  the  rescue.    The  slaugbtefr  of 
theu:  innocents  had  begun,  and  they  were  suffered  but  little  time 
for  preparation.     Hastily  sn&tching  up  what  weapons  and  mis- 
siles they  could  lay  h&nds  upon,  they  darted  forth  by  land  and 
sea.    For  a  season,  the  war  consisted  of  unfruitful  skirmishes  only, 
but  the  two  armies  at  length  drew  together.    The  great  cities 
of  refuge  of  the  oyster  were  in  sight,  the  prise  of  valor.     The 
audacity  of  the  invaders  increased  with  the  prospect    Sam  Jones 
led  his  followers  on  with  a  savage  desperation  peculiarly  his 
own.     Very  fearful  had  been  Sam's  experience.    He  had  slept 
upon  a  circle  of  six  feet,  on  an  oyster-bed,  with  the  Atlantic  rol- 
ling around  him.    He  had  enjoyed  a  hand-to-hand  combat  with  a 
shark,  of  sixteen  feet,  in  five-fathom  water.    He  had  ceased  to 
know  fear,  and  had  learned  to  snap  his  fingers  at  all  enetedes. 
No  wonder,  led  by  such  a  hero,  that  the  Gh)thamites  went  into 
the  fray  with  a  rush  and  shout  that  shook  the  shores,  and  xbade 
the  innocent  muscles  under  water  quake  to  the  centre  of  their 
terrified  beds.    They  rushed  to  the  Attack  with  a  courage  which, 
as  the  moral  historians  are  apt  to  say,  was  worthy  of  a  better 
cause.    The  Greeks  at  Troy,  under  the  conduct  of  Ajat  the 
Buffalo,  never  darted  under  the  hills  and  towers  of  Ilium  with 
more  defiant  demeanor.'' 

"  I  am  impatient  for  the  issue,"  stud  the  lady.  *'  Pray,  how 
did  the  Jerseyans  stand  the  shock  V 

**  Most  gallantly-*- as  if  duly  insphred  by  the  innocence  whiek 
they  sought  to  defend.  The  Trojans,  led  by  Hector  and  Troilos, 
never  showed  fiercer  powers  of  resistance  than  did  the  serried 
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ranks  of  Jenej  under  the  terrible  concnmon.    Every  mim  be- 
came 4  hero, -^  every  hero  a  tower  of  fltreogth<^a  fortresR. 
Terrible  wae  the  encotmter.    The  battle  opened  with  the  flight 
of  nuBgiies  from  the  light  troops.     Shells  skaitod  throqgh  the  air. 
It  was  in  thf  play  of  thia  light  artillery  that  the  nose  of  Bill 
Perkins   the  pilot,  suffered  its  hurts.     Another— ^one  of  the 
Joneses,  a  cousin  of  8am— had  the  bridge  of  his  fairly  broken. 
It  lias  not  been  held  pastahle  once.    But  the  sanguinary  pas- 
sions of  the  two  parties  were  not  willing  that  the  fight  should 
long  continue  at  respectful  distances.    Soon,  pike  crossed  with 
pike ;  oyster-rakes  grappled  with  oyster-rafces ;  forks,  that  once 
drove  nnembarrassed  through  the  luscious  sides  of  &t  victims 
only,  now  found  fierce  obstruetaon,  and  no  fat,  from  implements 
of  their  own  structure  and  dimensions.    The  conflict  was  long 
in  suspense,  and  only  determined  in  the  Ivll  ef  the  redoubtable 
Sam,  the  monarch  of  Sandy  Hodk.    He  succumbed  beneath  a 
blow  inflicted  by  a  young  turtle,  which,  caught  up  in  his  des- 
peration by  Balph  Boger,  of  Tuckahoe,  was  whirled  about  as 
a  stone  in  a  sling,  thrice  above  his  head,  until  it  came  in  con- 
tact with  that  of  Jones.    Shell  against  sheU.    The  crack  of  one 
of  them  was  heard.    Por  a  moment,  the  question  was  doubtful 
which.    But,  in  a  jiffy,  the  gigantic  bulk  of  Jones  went  over,  like 
a  thousand  of  brick,  shaking  tlie  clam-beds  for  sixty  miles  along 
the  shore.    An  awfiil  groan  went  up  from  the  assemUbd  Gotham- 
ites.    The  afiErir  was  over.    They  lost  heaai  in  the  fall  of  their 
hero,  and  threw  down  their  arms.    Jersey  conquered  in  the 
conflict." 

*'  Oh,  T  am  so  rejoiced  !*'  exclaimed  Hiss  Burroughs,  her  proper 
sense  or/)i?>iticc  naturally  sympathizing  with  the  threatened  inno- 
cents, ass.iiled  at  midnight  in  their  unconscious  beds. 
''  And  what  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  the  marauders  ?" 
"A  veiy  fearful  one.    Thirty  prisoners  were  taken;  many 
had  fallen  in  the  fight ;  many  more  had  fled.    The  missing  have 
never  been  ascertained  to  this  day." 
"Well,  but  the  punishment?" 

^  This  was  planned  with  a  painful  malice.  At  first,  the  vin- 
dictive passions  of  the  Jerseyans  being  uppermost,  it  was  strenu- 
oodj  urged  that  the  captives  should  be  sacrificed  as  a  due 
warning  to  evU-doeis.    It  was  agreed  that  notln&g  short  of  the 
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most  extreme  penalties  vonld  saffice  to  prevent  the  repeti^tf 
of  the  offence.    The  nature  of  the  necessity  seemed  to  ji 
with  many,  the  sanguinary  decision.    The  prinoi^e  urged 
that  the  punishment  waA  to  he  graduated  rather  hy  the 
of  crime  than  hy  its  turpitude.    Thus,  horse-stealing  is  m  some 
regions  rated  with  murder,  simply  because,  from  the  xiatnre  of 
beast  and  country,  it  is  supposed  that  horses  may  be  more  easily 
stolen  than  men  slain.    Men  are  usually  assumed  to  incline  to 
defend  their  lives ;  but  it  would  be  an  extreme  case  where  a 
horse,  once  bridled  and  saddled,  would  offer  any  resistance  to 
his  own  abduction.    He  would  rather  facilitate  the  designs  upon 
his  own  innocence  by  the  use  of  iris  own  iegs.    Tlie*  oysters, 
more  simple,  more  confiding  than  the  horse  even,  are  stiU  more 
at  the  mercy  of  the  marauder.    His  crime  is,  accordingly,  in 
proportion  to  the  weakness,  the  good  faith,  the  confiding  am- 
plicity  of  the  creature,  whose  midnight  slumbers  he  invades. 
These  arguments  were  well  urged  by  one  of  the  Jersey  oyster- 
men,  who  had  once  filled  the  station  of  ai  chancellor  of  one  of 
the  supreme  courts  in  one  of  the  states.    A  passion  for  Oognac 
had  lost  him  his  elevation,  and,  in  the  caprices  of  fortune,  he 
had  passed  from  equity  to  oysters.    The  transition,  now-a-days. 
is  hardly  one  to  surprise  or  startle.    He  used  his  old  experience., 
whenever  he  could  get  a  chance  to  practise  upon  an  andienee, 
and  made  a  monstrous  long  speech  upon  this  occarion;  and 
very  touching  indeed  was  the  picture  which  he  drew  of  the  ten- 
der character,  the  virgin  innocence,  the  exposed  situation,  the 
helplessness  of  the  oyster — its  inabilities  for  self-defence,  and 
the  virtues  which  commended  it  to  all  persons  of  proper  sympa- 
thies and  a  genuine  humanity-* which  wero  of  a  sort,  also,  to 
provoke  the  horrid  appetites  of  a  class  of  despei'Stes  who  per- 
petually roamed  about,  like  the  evil  beasts  described  in  scrip- 
ture, seeking  only  what  they  might  devour.    Our  ex-chancdlor 
argued  that  the  oyster  was  to  be  protected  from  invasion ;  that 
prevention  was  always  better  than  cure ;  that  the  punishment 
of  the  ciiminal  was  the  only  proper  process  of  prevention ;  that 
law  was  only  valuable  for  its  effects  in  teiTorem ;  that  the  rights 
of  eminent  domain  in  Jersey,  along  the  whole  oyster  region  in- 
vaded, conferred  upon  her  the  right  of  auramary  punidnneiit,  at 
her  discretion,  as  the  necessary  incident  of  her  sovereignty;  and 
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he  wouxid  up  hj  an  eloquent  allusion  to  the  oysters  as  among 
tbe  benefactors  of  mankind.  They  suffered  themselves  to  live 
and  fatten  only  for  our  gratification ;  and  the  least  that  could  be 
done  would  \)e  to  put  to  death  all  persons  who»  without  legal 
nglitB«  presumed  to  penetrate  their  sleepin^plaees  and  te^  them 
firom  their  beds  with  violence." 

"  I  begin  to  tremble  for  the  captives/'  quoth  the  lady. 
**  Well  you  may.    The  ex-chancellor  had  gone  into  the  ac- 
tioa  only  after  certain  free  potations*  and  he  was  eloquent  in 
the  extreme.    The  situation  of  the  prisoners  became  a  very 
perilous  one.    They  wei*e  permitted  to  hearken  to  the  keen  de- 
bate respeotiag  their  ciimes  and  probable  fate.    Boped  in  boats, 
or  along  the  shores,  they  waited  in  fear  and  trembling  for  their 
doonu  ^  Fortunately^  the  counsels  of  humanity  prevailed.    The 
Jerseyans,  satisfied  with  having  asserted  their  rights,  and  pleased 
with  victory,  were  prepared  to  be  magnanimous.    Tliey  spared 
the  lives  of  the.  offendei*s,  but  did  not  suffer  them  to  depart 
wholly  withont  puniahment.    It  may  be  said,  thatv  consideiring 
the  appetites  of  the  Manhattanese,  they  adx>pted  the  sevei'est 
of  all  possible  punishments.    With  their  captives  fast  tetherad 
in  sight,  they  prepared  to  indulge  in  a  feast  of  oysters  in  which 
the  Manhattanese  were  not  allowed  to  share. 

"  They  provided  an  aipple  supply,  and  dressed  them  in  all  pos- 
sible modes  by  which  to  tempt  the  desires  of  the  epicure.    The 
captives  inhaled  tlie  pleasant  fumes  of  the  fried ;  they  beheld 
the  precious  liquid  which  embraced  the  portly  dimensions  of  the 
i^tewed ;  they  inhaled  the  odors  of  choice  claret  as  it  amalgamated 
with  other  select  virtues  of  the  stew,  and  they  gloated  over  the 
deliciously-brown  aspects  of  a  large  platter  of  oyster-fritters. 
Oysters  on  all  sides,  in  all  shapes,  in  every  style  of  dressing, 
rewarded  the  victors  for  their  toils,  while  the  conquered,  permit- 
ted to.  behold,  were  denied  altogether  to  enjoy.     The  meat  being 
e^Uracted,  the  odorous  shells  were  placed  before  them,  and  they 
were  bidden  to  eat.    *  You  claimed  a  share  in  our  beds,'  was  the 
scornful  speech  of  the  conquerors, — *your  share  is  before  j^ou. 
Fall  to  and  welcome.'    Violent  groans  of  anguish  and  mortifi- 
.c^OD  burst  from  the  bosoms  of  the  prisoners  .at  this  indignity, 
Sam  Jone%  with  ^  Ji^roken. sconce,. roared  his.n^e  a^oud  with 
the  breath  of  a  wcunded  buffalo.    But  there  was  no  redress — 
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uo  r«iiie<iy.  After  a  tw^nty-fbinr  Ikmits'  otpdvitj,  the  offenii^ 
were  permitted  to  ^  free,  with  an  injiinetioii  to  '  tin  no  Oi< 
in  the  way  of  oysters.  It  needed  no  sneh  injQnction  with  many 
of  the  party.  The  terrors  whieh  Uie  poor  feliowv  had  uideirgoxfte 
probably  coned  them  of  their  tast^  if  not  their  enpidtty^  and 
we  may  facacy  them  going  off,  moamftdly  singing--*- 

*'  So  we'll  go  no  more  an-oyttoringf 
So  late  into  tlie  night." 

This,  in  little,  is  the  history  of  the  war,  whieh,  as  I  have  aaid« 
deserres  to  be  chronicled  for  the  future  in  Homeric  vefse. 

Here  one  of  our  fellow-passengers  put  in  :*— > 

*'  The  history  of  the  wars  between  the  tribes  of  Gotham  and 
Jersey,  which  you  have  giTen,  has  its  parallels  in  odier  etatea. 
I  was  on  a  visit  to  what  is  cttdled  in  Yirglnia» '  The  Eaiteaii 
Shore,'  where  they  give  you  just  mieh  a  narrative,  uA  where 
the  oyster-beds  ard  sSmilarly  haarassed  by  irresponstbie  manm- 
dlttg  parties,  most  of  whom  axe  PennsylvanianB.    The  oommaroe 
of  this  region  is  chiefly  in  oysters.    In  all  the  barys  you  behold 
at  anchor  a  suspieions  sort  of  vessel— ^looking  for  all  the  wodkt 
like  the  low^  long,  black-looking  craft  of  the  Bpanish  flibu^er. 
From  some  of  the  stories  told  of  these  vessds,  they  are  reidly  not 
a  whit  better  than  they  should  be ;  and  their  pmrsnits  aire  held 
to  be  almost  as  illegitimate  as  those  of  the  ancient  buccaneers 
of  Nassau  and  New  Providence.    They  wage  an  insatiate  war 
upon  one  class;  the  most  inoffensive  of  all  the  natives  of  the 
Eastern  Shore.    Their  most  innocent  name  is  '  pungo'— ^a  sort 
of  schooner,  hailing  mostly  from  Manhattan  and  Maseachuaette* 
They  prey  upon  the  Yii^nia  oyster  banks,  ostensibly  under  the 
forms  of  law.     By  contract,  they  procure  the  ordinary  '  raccoon 
oyster' — the  meanest  of  the  tribe — an  innocent  in  a  perfect 
state  of  nature — totally  uneducated,  at  a  shilling  (York)  per 
bushel.    These  are  carried  off  in  large  quantities  to  the  bays 
and  harbors  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  places  farther 
east,  and  placed  in  nurseries,  where  good  heed  is  taken  to  their 
ease,  growth,  and  physical  development,  until  they  are  fltted  to 
take  their  places  at  table,  to  the  satisfaction  of  appreciative 
guests.    For  the  better  oysters,  taken  from  deep  Wntert  and 
worthy  of  th«  immeflale  attention  of  the  puMe,  the  *pniigo»' 
pay  three  shBlings.    In  th«  citiea  teth«r  nerHl  «h«y  ar«  velaiMI 
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at  this  mte  by  the  itmen — that  ntimbei*  being  a  standafd  allow- 
anee,  Ibr  an  able-bodied  alderman,  of  moderate  stomach — an 
Apieitifl,  not  aH  HeMegabaltM.   Tliia  ta  tlie  o»Iy  legalized  method 
of  robbkig  the  Yirginia  waters  of  their  taferves.    By  this  proeess 
tiie  poorer  sort  of  people  are  employed  to  gather  the  oydter»  and 
are  thus  compensated  for  their  /n^of -^nothing  being  allorwed  for 
the  value  of  the  '  innocent*  victim.    As  it  is  thns  made  a  bnnness 
for  a  certain  portion  of  the  residents,  the  practice  is  tolera- 
ted, if  not  encouraged ;  though  it  threatens  to  destroy,  in  the 
end,  the  resources  of  the  region  in  lespect  to  this  commodity. 
The  clam  is  appropriated  in  the  same  manner,  to  say  nothing  of 
large  Tariei^es  of  fish. 

^  Bat  there  are  trespassers  who  pnrsue  another  practice;  who 
seise- widi  the  «trong  hand-*- who  malee  formidable  descents,  at 
unreasonable  houi-s  and  seasons,  and  rend  and  carry  off  iinlttense 
qnaatities,  without  leaving  the  usuid  toll.  To  these  fbrays,  the 
sensibilities  and  the  patriotism  of  ^e  people  are  always  keenly 
alive ;  and  fearful  issues,  too^  and  nail,  are  sometimes  the  con- 
sequence. 

-^  On  one  occasion,  not  long  ago,  the  Yhrginians  of  that  region 
got  an  inkling  of  a  formidable  invasion  by  the  Pennsylvanians. 
The  'bale  fires*  were  Kghted  accordingly  ;-^the  horn  was  blown* 
and  a  general  gathering  took  place  of  afi  within  striking  dis- 
tance. The  '  Old  Dominion'  is  not  easily  roused,  being  huge  of 
form,  indolent,  and  easily  padfied  by  appeals  to  her  magnitude 
and  greatness.  You  may  take  many  liberties  with  her,  so  long 
as  you  do  not  ruffie  her  self-esteem — nay,  you  may  absolutely 
meddle  with  her  pocketbook  if  you  will  do  the  thing  adroitly 
and  without  disturbing  her  siesfa; — but  beware  how  you  carry 
oS  her  oysters  without  paying  the  customary  toll.  8he  can't 
stand  that. 

*'  On  this  occasion,  whig  and  democrat,  forgetting  old  snarls, 
came  forth  with  a  hearty  will.  They  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and  the  same  horn  summoned  equally  both  parties  to  the  con- 
flict. It  was  a  common  cause,  and  they  promptly  agreed  to  go 
together  to  the  death  for  their  rights  in  oysters.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  combatants  of  Gk>tham  and  Jersey,  each  mdo  had  its  famous 
captains — its  Ajazes  and  Hectors.  But  the  Pennsylvanians 
mffered  from  a  falling  of  the  heart  before  they  came  to  blows 
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Whether  it  was  that  theuf  eonscieiitiotiBiieBg  was  too  active  tn 
their  courage  too  dormant,  thej  submitted  before  they  came  to 
blows;  and  the  whole  foraging  party — *the  entire  swine'— 
an  entire  tribe  of  that  peaceable  sachem,  Pean — in  a  body* 
every  mother's  son  of  them— eighty  or  ninety  in  number — 
were  driven  into  an  extemporary  logpen  at  the  muaale  of  the 
musket.    Around  this  our  a,ngiy  Virginians  kept  vigilant  watch. 
The  Quaker  that  raised  head  above  tlie  battlements,  though 
but  to  peep  out  at  the  evening  sunset,  was  warned  backward  with 
a  tap  of  spear  or  sUIelah.    They  were  held  thus  trembling  for 
two  or  three  days  in  durance  vile,  until  they  had  paid  heavy 
ransom.    It  required  some  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  cash,  before 
the  foragers  were  released.    This  was  a  famous  haul  for  oar 
guid  folk  of  the  Eastern  Shore.    For  some  time  it  had  the.  effect 
of  keeping  off  trespassers.    But  when  was  cupidity  ever  i^uieted 
short  of  haying  its  throat  of  greed  cut  at  the  carotid  i    The 
practice  lias  been  resumed,  and  our  Eastern  Shore  Virginians 
are  again  beginning  to  growl  and  to  show  their  teeth.    When  I 
was  there  last,  they  were  brushing  up  their  guns,  and  ]iewly 
primiDg.    They  promise  ns  a  new  demonstration  shortly,  both 
parties,  whig  and  democratic,  preparing  to  unite  their  forces  to 
prevent  their  innocent  young  shellfish  from  being  torn  away 
from  their  beds  at  nu/dnight." 

"And  loving  oysters  as  I  do,  I  am  firee  to  say  they  could  not 
peril  their  lives  in  a  more  noble  cause.  Stamped  paper  and  tea 
were  nothing  to  it^" 
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"  With  foog  and  Btory  make  the  laag  way  thort.'' 

Thb  sea  never  fails  to  famish  noble  studies  to  tbose  wbo,  by 
frequent  travel,  bave  succeeded  in  overcoming  its  annoyances. 
But  tbe  number^is  few  wbo  feel  reconciled  to  calm  tbougbt  and 
patient  meditation  wbOe  roaming,  at  large  and  lone,  on  its  wil- 
derness of  bosom.  Tbose  only  wbo  bave  completely  undergone 
tbat  sea  cbange,  of  wbieb  Sbakspere  tells  us  in  tbe  "  Tempest/' 
can  yield  themselves  fairly  up  to  tbe  fancies  wbicb  it  inspires  and 
tbe  subKming  tbougbt  wbicb  it  awaken^.  Unbappily,  to  tbe 
greater  number  of  tbose  tl)e  subject  bas  lost  all  its  fresbnesa 
Wben  we  bave  so  frequently  boxed  tbe  compass,  tbat  we  can 

"  Luy  hands  upon  oH  ocean's  mane, 
And  play  familiar  with  his  hoary  locks," 

be  forfeits  all  bis  mysteries. 

It  is  surprising  to  note  bow  little  there  is  really  visible  in  tbe 
great  deeps  to  tbose  wbo  go  down  frequently  upon  tbe  waters. 
To  such  eyes  they  even  lose  their  vastness,  their  vagueness,  tbe 
immensity  wbicb  baffles  vision,  and  fills  the  mind  with  its  most 
impressive  ideas  of  eternity.  Your  **  Old  Salt"  is  a  notorious 
skeptic.  He  wears  bis  forefinger  perpetually  upon  tbe  side  of 
his  nose.  He  is  not  to  be  amused  with  fancies  and  chimeras. 
He  baa  outgrown  wholly  his  sense  of  wonder,  and  bis  tbougbt 
of  the  sea  is  somewhat  allied  with  tbe  contemptuous,  as  was  that 
of  tbe  Mississippian  for  tbe  brown  bear  whom  he  had  whipped 
in  single  combat.  As  fbr  marvels  and  mysteries  in  tbe  creature 
— beauties  of  splendor  or  grandeur — these  wholly  elude  his 
thoughts  and  eyes.  If  be  appreciates  tbe  sea  at  a]l>  it  is  solely 
because  of  its  sharpening  efiect  upon  bis  appetite ! 

Most  of  those  wayfarers  whom  you  meet  often  upon  the  route 
belong  t6  this  order.  You  wOl  find  them  at  all  timet  peering 
into  the  laider.    In  their  sleep,  they  dream  of  it,  and  you  will 
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hear  broken  speechei  from  their  lips  which  show  their  memorieii 
still  busy  with  yesterday's  feast,  or  their  anticipations  preparing 
for  that  of  the  morrow.  The  steward  and  cook  aboard-sliip  are 
the  first  persons  whose  acquaintance  they  make.  These  they 
bribe  with  shillings  and  civilities.  You  will  scarcely  open  year 
eyes  in  the  morning,  ere  yon  will  see  these  "hail  fellows"  with 
toast  and  tankard  in  th€it  chitch^s ;  a  bowl  of  coffee  and  a  crack- 
er is  the  initial  appetizer,  with  possibly  a  tass  of  brandy  in  the 
parple  beverage,  as  a  lacer.  Then  you  see  them  hanging ^bout 
the  breakfast  table,  where  they  take  care  to  plant  themselves 
in  the  near  neighborhood  of  certain  of  the  choicest  dishes.  All 
their  little  arrangements  are  made  before  you  get  to  the  table, 
and  there  will  be  a  clever  accumulation  of  good  things  about  the 
plates  of  these  veterans,  in  the  shape  of  roU  and  egg,  etc.,  which 
would  seem  destined  to  remind  the  proprietor,  in  the  langiuige 
of  warning  which  was  spoken  daily  (though  with  a  far  different 
object)  to  the  monarch  of  the  Medes  and  Persians — "  Remem- 
ber^ diou  art  mortal." 

This  is  a  fact  which  our  veterans  o(  the  high  seas  never  forget 
They  carry  within  them  a  sufficient  monitor  which  ever  cries, 
like  the  daughter  of  the  horse-leech,  "  Give  1  Give !"  They 
have  no  qualms  of  conscience  or  of  bowels ;  and  it  seems  to  do 
them  rare  good  to  behold  the  qualms  of  others.  It  would  seem 
that  they  rejoiced  in  these  exhibitions,  simply  as  they  are,  as- 
sured by  these,  that  the  larder  is  destined  to  no  premature  in- 
vasion on  the  part  of  the  sufferers. 

I  have  often  looked  upon  this  class  of  travellers— not  with 
envy.  Heaven  forefend ! — though  it  would  have  rejoiced  me  fre- 
quently, at  sea,  to  have  possessed  some  of  their  immunities—- 
that  rare  insensibility,  for  example,  in  the  regions  of  diaphragm 
and  abdomen,  which,  if  unexercised  for  appetite,  might  at  least 
suffer  other  sensibilities  to  be  free  for  exercise. 

But  it  has  provoked  my  wonder,  if  not  my  admiration,  that 
inflexible  stolidity  of  nature,  which  enables  the  mere  mortal  so 
entirely  to  obtain  the  ascendency  over  the  spiritual  man.  Our 
gourmand  sees  xio  ocean  waste  around  him— follows  no  tumbling 
billows  with  hi4  eye — watches  not,  with  ^training  eagemesa, 
where  the  cloud«  and  the  waters  descend  and  rise,  as  it  were  iii 
an  embrace  of  passion.    Sunrise  only  tells  him  of  his  ooffee  and 
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cracker,  noon  of  lunch,  sunset  of  tea,  and  the  rarely  sublimed 
fires  of  the  moonlight,  gleaming  from  a  thousand  waves,  suggest 
only  a  penod  of  repose,  in  which  digestion  goes  on  without  any 
consciousness  of  tliat  gi-eat  engine  which  he  has  all  day  been 
packing  with  fuel.  Tell  him  of  porpoise  and  shark,  and  his 
prayer  is  that  they  may  be  taken.  He  has  no  scruples  to  try  a 
steak  from  the  ribs  of  the  shark,  though  it  may  have  swaUowed 
liis  own  grandmother.  Of  the  porpoise  he  has  heard  as  the  sea- 
hog,  and  the  idea  of  a  roast  of  it,  is  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the 
painstaking  with  which  he  urges  upon  the  foremast  man  to  take 
his  place  at  the  prow,  in  waiting,  with  his  harpoon.  Nay,  let  a 
school  of  dolphins  be  seen  beneath  the  bows,  darting  along  with 
graceful  and  playful  sweep,  in  gold  and  pui*ple,  glancing  through 
the  billows,  like  so  many  rainbows  of  the  deep,  he  thinks 
of  them  only  as  2l  fry — an  apology  for  whiting  and  cavidli,  of 
which  he  sighs  with  the  tenderest  recollections,  and  for  which 
he  is  always  anxious  to  find  a  substitute.  I  have  already  ob- 
served that  we  have  two  or  t\)ree  specimens  of  this  gemui  now 
on  board  the  Marion. 

"  I  don*t  know,"  said  our  fair  companion,  **  but  that  steam 
has  robbed  the  sea  very  equally  of  its  charms  and  terrors." 

"  Ah  !  we  have  now  no  long  voyages.  Your  coastwise  trav- 
elling seldom  takes  you  from  sight  of  land,  and  you  scarcely 
step  from  the  pier  head  in  one  city,  before  you  begin  to  look  out 
for  the  lighthouse  of  another.  Even  when  crossing  the  great 
pond,  yon  move  now  so  rapidly,  and  in  such  mighty  vessels,  that 
yon  cany  a  small  city  with  you  —  a  community  adequate  to  all 
your  social  wants — and  are  thus  made  comparatively  indifferent 
to  your  absolute  whereabouts." 

"  Well,  there  is  something  pleasant,"  said  one,  "  to  be  able  to 
fling  yourself  into  your  berth  in  one  city  only  to  awaken  in  an« 
other.  I  confess  that  it  takes  away  all  motive  to  thought  and 
survey.  Few  persons  care  to  look  abroad  and  about  in  such 
short  periods.  There  is  little  to  amuse  or  interest,  traversing 
the  ship's  decks  for  a  night,  in  the  face  of  smoke  and  steam, 
jostling  with  strange  people  wrapped  in  cloaks^  whom  yon  do  not 
eai-e  to  know,  as  it  is  not  probable  that  you  are  ever  to  meet 
again  when  you  part  to-morrow«  Tou  must  be  long  and  lonely 
on  the  seas,  before  the  seas  will  become  grateful  in  your  nght 
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and  reveal  their  wonders.  Steam  has  removed  this  necessitj 
and  thus  taken  awaj  all  the  wonders  of  the  deep.  Yon  now  see 
no  mysteries  in  the  snrging  hillows — hear  no  spiritnal  voices 
from  the  shronds.  The  spell  has  been  taken  from  the  waters — 
the  trident  is  broken  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Triton.  Steam,  a 
mightier  magic,  has  puffed  away,  as  by  a  breath,  a  whole  world 
of  unsubstantial,  but  very  beautiiul  fable.  The  ocean  is  now  as 
patient  as  the  wild  horse  under  the  lasso — subdued  to  the  will 
of  a  rider  who  was 'never  known  to  spare  whip  or  spur." 

'*  The  worst  feature  in  this  improved  navigation  is  its  unsocial 
influence.     It  deprives  you  of  all  motive  to  break  down  those 
idle  little  barriers  of  convention  which  are  apt  to  fetter  the  very 
best  minds,  and  cause  a  foifeitm*e  of  some  of  their  sweetest  ha- 
maiiities.     You  seek  to  know  none  of  the  virtues  of  your  com- 
panions, and  certainly  never  care  to  put  in  exercise  your  own. 
One  ceases  to  be  amiable  in  a  short  voyage.    A  long  one,  on 
the  contrary,  brings  out  all  that  is  meritoripus  as  well  in  your- 
self as  your  shipmAte.    A  sense  of  mutual  dependence  is  vastly 
promotive  of  good  fellowship. — Then  you  see  something  of  one 
another,  and  hear  something  of  the  world.     People  show  what 
they  are,  and  tell  you  what  they  have  seen ;   and  intimacies, 
thus  formed,  have  ripened  into  friendships,  which  no  afler  events 
have  been  able  to  rupture.     Oommend  me  to  the  ancient  slow- 
and-easy  packet  ships  that  left  you  time  for  all  these  things;  — 
that  went  between  Charleston  and  New  York,  and  nevw  felt 
any  impatience  to  get  to  the  end  of  their  journey; — that  took 
every  advantage  afforded  by  a  calm  to  nap  drowsily  on  the  bo- 
som of  the  broad  element  in  which  they  loved  to  float;— and 
rocked  lazily  upon  the  great  billows,  as  if  coquetting  with  the 
breezes  rather  than  using  them  for  progi*es8.*' 

**  There  was  leisure  then  for  study  and  philosophy  and  poetry; 
nay,  love-making  was  then  an  easy  and  agreeable  employment, 
to  such  as  had  the  stomach  for  it  It  will  not  be  easy  for  me 
to  forget  my  thousand  experiences  of  the  tender  passion  on  such 
voyages— by  moonlight  and  starlight — 'with  one  sweet  spirit 
for  my  minister,*  gazing  together  on  the  great  mirror^like  ocean» 
or  up  into  the  persuasive  heavens,  till  we  drank  in  floods  of  ten- 
derness, from  a  myriad  of  loving  eyes." 

"  Ah  I"  cried  Duyckman  archly,  **  one  is  reminded  of  Moore— 
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" '  Ah  *  coulfl  yon  hen  von  but  speak  ni*  well, 
As  stairy  eyes  cuii  see, 
Ah !  diink  what  talrs  'twould  have  to  tell, 
or  wandering  yuuth  like  mc' 

**  By  the  way,  why  should  we  not  have  some  tales  ci  wan* 
dering  youth  .to-night — and  why  not  some  songs  too.  Miss 
Burroaghs,  it  has  not  escaped  my  very  curious  eye  that  there  is 
a  guitar  among  your  luggage.  May  I  hope  that  you  will  suffer 
me  to  bring  it  you  t" 

The  lady  hesitated.     I  interposed  : — 

"  Oh  !  surely ;  we  must  not  suffer  such  a  night  of  beauty,  such 
a  sea  of  calm,  such  a  mild  delicious  evening,  to  pass  unemployed, 
atd  in  the  only  appropriate  fashion.  We  are  a  little  world  to 
ourselves — pilgrims  to  one  Canterbuiy,  and  we  may  well  bor- 
row a  leaf  from  Boccacio  and  a  lesson  from  Chaucer.  You  will 
sing  for  us,  and  we  shall  strive  to  requite  you,  each  after  his 
own  fashion.  Here  are  several  whom  I  know  to  be  capable  of 
pleasant  contribution  in  tiie  way  of  song  and  story,  and  my 
^end  Duyckman  can  hardly  refuse  to  follow  your  example,  as 
lie  suggests  it.  In  your  ear,  I  may  whisper  tliat  he  is  full  of  ro- 
mances, and  has  a  whole  budget  of  legends  wrought  out  of  Pro- 
vencal and  Troubadour  history.** 

'•  Fie !     Fie  I     Honor  bright." 

The  lady  now  gracefully  consented. 

"  The  temptation  is  too  great  to  be  resisted.  My  scruples 
yield  to  your  persuasions.     Will  you  order  the  guitar  ?" 

It  was  brought.  We  had  the  music,  but  not  alone.  To  the 
great  delight  of  all  parties,  the  fair  charmer  gave  us  her  lyrics 
woven  in  with  an  historical  narrative  —  a  romance  in  itself, 
which,  in  a  brief  and  pleasant  introduction,  she  mentioned  that 
she  had  gathered  herself  from  the  lips  of  the  celebrated  General 
•  of  Venezuela,  who  was  only  last  year  in  the  country.  I 
must  deliver  the  story,  as  nearly  as  possible  as  it  came  from  the 
lady's  lips,  not  forgetting  to  mention  that,  in  the  lyrical  portions, 
the  guitar  contributed  the  accompaniment,  and  the  effect  of 
the  pieces,  thus  delivered,  was  singularly  dramatic  and  effective. 

Our  circle  contracted  about  the  fair  raconteur 9  silence  followed  1 
and  i  »«ed  attention,  and  she  began. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THB  MAID  OF  BOGOTA. 
CHAPTBH    I. 

Whbnbvbr  the  several  nations  of  the  earth  which  have 
achieved  their  deliverance  from  misiiile  and  tjrannj,  shall  pointy 
as  they  each  may,  to  the  fair  women  who  have  taken  active  part 
in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  by  their  smiles  and  services  have 
contributed  in  no  measui-ed  degree  to  the  great  objects  oi  na* 
tional  defence  and  deliverance,  it  will  be  with  a  becommg  and 
just  pride  only  that  the  Colombians  shall  point  to  their  vii^in 
martyi*,  commonly  known  among  them  as  La  Pola,  the  Maid  of 
Bogota.  With  the  history  of  their  struggle  for  freedom  her 
story  will  always  be  intimately  associated;  her  tragical  fate, 
due  solely  to  the  cause  of  her  country,  being  linked  with  all  the 
touching  interest  of  the  most  romantic  adventure.  £ter  spirit 
seemed  to  be  woven  of  the  finest  materials.  She  was  gentle^ 
ezquisitively  sensitive,  and  capable  of  the  most  true  and  tender 
attachments.  Her  mind  was  one  of  rarest  endowments,  toached 
to  the  finest  issues  of  eloquence,  and  gifted  with  all  tlie  powers 
of  the  improvisatrice ;  while  her  courage  and  patriotism  seem  to 
have  been  cast  in  those  heroic  moulds  of  antiquity  from  which 
came  the  Cornelias  and  Deborahs  of  famous  memory.  Well 
had  it  been  for  her  country  had  the  glorious  model  which  she 
bestowed  upon  her  people  been  held  in  becoming  homage  by 
the  race  with  which  her  destiny  was  cast-— a  race  mascnlino 
only  in  exterior,  and  wanting  wholly  in  that  necessary  strength 
of  soul  which,  rifling  to  the  due  appreciation  of  the  blessings  of 
national  freedom,  is  equally  prepared  to  make,  for  its  attainment, 
every  necessaiy  sacrifice  of  self.  And  yet  our  heroine  was  but 
a  child  in  years — a  lovely,  tender,  feeble  creature,  scarcely 
fifteen  years  of  age.  But  the  soul  grows  rapidly  to  maturity  iu 
some  countries,  and,  in  the  case  of  women,  it  is  always  great  in 
its  youth,  if  greatness  is  ever  destined  to  be  its  possession. 

Dona  Apolinaria  Zalabariata — better  known  by  the  name 
of  La  Pola — was  a  young  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  good  family 
of  Bogota,  who  was  distinguished  at  an  early  period,  as  well  for 
her  great  gifU  of  beauty  as  of  intellect    She  was  but  a  child 
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wbfsn  Bolivar  first  commenced  bis  struggles  with  the  Spanish 
aothoritieSy  with  the  ostensible  object  of  freeing  his  coontry  from 
their  oppressive  tyrannies.  It  is  not  within  oar  province  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  his  pretensions  as  a  deliverer,  or  his  courage 
and  military  skill  as  a  hero.  The  judgment  of  the  world  and 
of  time  has  fairly  set  at  rest  those  specious  and  hypocritical 
claimB,  which,  for  a  season,  presumed  to  place  him  on  the  pedes- 
tal with  our  Washington.  We  now  know  that  he  was  not  only 
a  very  selfish,  but  a  very  ordinary  man — not  ordinary,  perhaps, 
in  the  sense  of  intellect,  for  that  would  be  impossible  in  the  case 
of  one  who  was  so  long  able  to  maintain  his  eminent  position, 
and  to  succeed  in  his  capricious  progresses,  in  spite  of  inferior 
means,  and  a  singular  deficiency  of  the  heroic  faculty.  But  his 
ambition  was  the  vulgar  ambition,  and,  if  possible,  something 
still  inferior.  It  contemplated  his  personal  wants  alone;  it 
lacked  all  the  elevation  of  purpose  which  is  the  great  essential 
of  patriotism,  and  was  wholly  wanting  in  that  magnanimity  of 
soul  which  delights  in  the  sacrifice  of  self,  whenever  such  sacri- 
fiice  promises  the  safety  of  the  single  great  purpose  which  it 
professes  to  accompUsh. 

But  we  are  not  now  to  consider  Bolivar,  the  deliverer,  as  one 
whose  place  in  the  pantheon  has  already  been  determined  by 
the  unerring  judgment  of  posterity.  We  are  to  behold  him  only 
with  those  eyes  in  which  he  was  seen  by  the  devoted  followers 
to  whom  he  brought,  or  appeared  to  bring,  the  deliverance  for 
which  they  yearned.  It  is  with  the  eyes  of  the  passionate 
young  girl,  La  Pola,  the  beautiful  and  gifibed  child,  whose  dream 
of  coQBtry  perpetually  craved  the  republican  condition  of  ancient 
Borne,  in  the  days  of  its  simplicity  and  virtue ;  it  is  with  her 
fancy  and  admiration  that  we  are  to  crown  the  ideal  Bolivar, 
till  we  acknowledge  him,  as  he  appears  to  her,  the  Washington 
of  the  Colombians,  eager  only  to  emulate  the  patriotism,  and  to 
achieve  like  successes  with  his  great  model  of  the  northern 
confederacy. 

Her  feelings  and  opinions,  with  regard  to  the  Liberator,  were 
those  of  her  family.  Her  father  was  a  resident  of  Bogota,  a 
man  of  large  possessions  and  considerable  intellectual  acquire^ 
menta.  He  gradually  passed  fix>m  a  seeret  admiration  of  Bolivar 
to  a  warn  sympathy  with  his  progress,  and  an  active  support  — 
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60  far  tiM  lie  dared,  living  in  a  citj  under  immediate  and  despotic 
Spanish  rate — of  all  his  objects.  He  followed  with  eager  ejes 
the  ibrtnnes  of  the  chief,  sis  they  fluctuated  between  defeat  and 
rictory  in  other  provinces,  waiting  anxiously  the  moment  when 
the  success  and  policy  of  the  struggle  should  bring  deliverance, 
in  turn,  to  the  gates  of  Bogota.  Without  taking  up  arms  him* 
self,  he  contributed  secretly  from  his  own  resources  to  supplying 
the  coffers  of  Bolivar  with  treasure,  even  when  his 'operations 
were  remote — and  his  daughter  was  the  agent  through  whose 
unsuspected  ministry  the  money  was  conveyed  to  the  several 
emissaries  who  were  commissioned  to  receive  it.  The  duty  was 
equally  delicate  and  dangerous,  requiring  great  prttdence  and 
circumspection ;  and  tlie  skill;  address,  and  courage,  with  which 
the  child  succeeded  in  the  execution  of  her  trusts,  would  furnish 
a  frequent  lessoii  for  older  heads,  and  the  sterner  and  the*  holdeir 
sex. 

La  Pola  was  but  fourteen  years  old  when  she  obtained  her 
first  glimpse  of  the  great  man  in  whose  cause  she  had  already 
been  employed,  and  of  whose  deeds  and  distinetions  she  had 
heard  so  much.  By  the  language  of  the  Spanish  tyranny  which 
swayed  witli  iron  authority  over  her  native  city,  she  heard  him 
denounced  and  execrated  as  a  rebel  and  marauder,  for  whom 
an  ignominious  death  was  already  dexsreed  by  the  despotic  vice- 
roy. This  language,  from  such  lips,  was  of  itself  calculated 
to  raise  its  object  favorably  in  her  enthusiastic  sight  By  the 
patriots,  whom  she  had  been  accustomed  to  love  and  venerate, 
she  heard  the  same  name  breathed  always  in  whispers  of  hope 
and  affection,  and  fondly  commended,  with  teaxfbl  blesnngs,  to 
the  watchful  care  of  Heaven. 

She  was  soon  to  behold  with  her  own  eyes  this  individual 
thus  equally  distinguished  by  hate  and  homage  in  her  hearing. 
Bolivar  apprized  his  Mends  in  Bogota  that  he  should  visit  them 
in  secret.  That  province,  ruled  with  a  fearfully  strong  hand  by 
Zamano,  the  viceroy,  had  not  yet  ventured  to  declare  itself  for 
the  republic.  It  was  necessary  to  operate  with  caution ;  and  it 
was  no  small  peril  which  Bolivar  necessarily  incurred,  in  pene* 
trating  to  its  capital,  and  laying  his  snares,  and  fbmenthig  in* 
surrection,  beneath  the  very  hearth-stones  of  the  tyrant  It  was 
to  La  Pola's  hands  that  the  messenger  of  the  Liberator  confided 
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the  mifisiTes  that  communicated  this  impoi-tant  intelligence  to 
her  father.  She  little  knew  the  contents  of  the  hillet  which  she 
eairied  him  in  safety,  nor  did  he  confide  them  to  the  child.  He 
himself  did  not  dream  of  the  precocious  extent  of  that  enthusiasm 
which  she  felt  .almost  eqiially  for  the  common  cause,  and  for  the 
person  of  its  great  advocate  and  champion.  Her  father  simply 
praised  her  care  and  diligence,  rewarded  her  with  his  fondest 
caresses,  and  then  proceeded  with  all  quiet  despatch  to  make  his 
preparations  for  the  secret  reception  of  the  deliverer. 

It  was  at  midnight,  and  while  a  thunder-storm  was  raging, 
that  he  entered  the  city,  making  his  way,  agreeably  to  previous 
arrangement,  and  under  select  guidance,  into  the  inner  apart- 
ments of  the  house  of  Zalabai-iata.  A  meeting  of  the  conspira- 
tors— for  such  they  were — of  head  men  among  the  patriots  of 
Bogota,  had  been  contemplated  for  his  reception.  Several  of 
them  were  accordingly  in  attendance  when  he  came.  These 
were  persons  whose  sentiments  were  well-known  to  be  fnendly 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,  who  had  suffered  by  the  hands,  or  were 
pursued  by  the  suspicions  of  Zamano,  and  who,  it  was  naturally 
supposed,  would  be  eagerly  alive  to  every  opportunity  of  sha- 
king off  the  rule  of  the  oppressor. 

But  patriotism,  as  a  philosophic  sentiment,  to  be  indulged 
after  a  good  dinner,  and  discussed  phlegmatically,  if  not  classi- 
cally, over  sherry  and  cigars,  is  a  very  different  sort  of  thing 
from  patriotism  as  a  principle  of  action,  to  be  prosecuted  as  a 
duty,  at  every  peril,  instantly  and  always,  to  the  death  if  need 
be.  Our  patriots  at  Bogota  were  but  too  frequently  of  the  con- 
templative, the  philosophical  order.  Patriotism  with  them  waa 
rather  a  subject  for  eloquence  than  use.  They  could  recall 
those  Utopian  histories  of  Greece  and  Bome  which  furnish  us 
with  ideals  rather  than  facts,  and  sigh  for  names  like  those  of 
Gato,  and  Brutus,  and  Aristides.  But  more  than  this  did  not 
seem  to  enter  their  imaginations  as  at  all  necessaiy  to  assert 
the  character  which  it  pleased  them  to  profess,  or  maintain  the 
reputation  which  they  had  prospectively  acquired  for  the  very 
commendable  virtue  which  constituted  their  ordinary  theme. 
Bolivar  found  them  cold.  Accustomed  to  overthrow  and  usur- 
pation, they  were  now  slow  to  venture  property  and  life  upon 
the  predictions  and  promises  of  one  who,  however  perfect  in 
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their  estimation  as  a  patriot,  bad  yet  saffered  from  most  capri* 
cious  fortunes.  His  past  history,  indeed,  except  for  its  patiiotiam, 
offered  bnt  very  doubtful  guarantees  in  favor  of  the  enterprise 
to  which  they  were  invoked. 

Bolivar  was  ai-tful  and  ingenious,  lie  had  considerable  poir- 
ers  of  eloquence — was  specious  and  persuasive;  had  an  oily,  and 
bewitching  tongue,  like  Belial ;  and,  if  not  altogether  capable  of 
making  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause,  could  at  least  so  shape 
the  aspects  of  evil  fortune,  that,  to  the  unsuspicious  nature,  they 
would  seem  to  be  the  very  results  aimed  at  by  the  most  deliber* 
ate  arrangement  and  resolve. 

But  Bolivar,  on  this  occasion,  was  something  more  than  inge- 
nious and  persuasive ;  he  was  warmly  earnest,  and  passionatdy 
eloquent.  In  ti-uth,  he  was  excited  much  beyond  his  wont.  He 
was  stung  to  indignation  by  a  sense  of  disappointnent  He  had 
calculated  largely  on  this  meeting,  and  it  promised  now  to  be  a 
failure.  He  had  anticipated  the  eager  enthusiasm  of  a  host  of 
brave  and  noble  spirits,  ready  to  fling  out  the  banner  of  fineedom 
to  the  winds,  and  cast  the  scabbard  from  the  sword  for  ever. 
Instead  of  this,  he  found  but  a  little  knot  of  cold,  irresolute  men, 
thinking  only  of  the  perils  of  life  which  they  should  incur,  and 
the  forfeitm'e  and  loss  of  property  which  might  accrue  from  any 
hazardous  experiments. 

Bolivar  spoke  to  them  in  language  less  artificial  and  much 
more  impassioned  than  was  his  wont.  He  was  a  man  of  impulse 
rather  than  of  thought  or  principle,  and,  once  aroused,  the  in- 
tense fire  of  a  southern  sun  seemed  to  bum  fiercely  in  all  his 
words  and  actions. 

His  speech  was  heard  by  other  ears  than  those  to  which  it 
was  addressed.  The  shrewd  mind  of  La  Pola  readily  conjec- 
tured that  the  meeting  at  her  father's  house,  at  midnight,  and 
under  peculiar  cu*cum stances,  contemplated  some  eztraordinaiy 
object.  She  was  aware  that  a  tall,  mysterious  stranger  had 
passed  through  the  court,  under  the  immediate  conduct  of  her 
father  himself.  Her  instinct  divined  in  this  stranger  the  person 
of  the  deliverer,  and  her  heart  would  not  suffer  her  to  lose  the 
words,  or,  if  possible  to  obtain  it,  to  forego  the  sight  of  the  great 
object  of  its  patriotic  worship.    Besides,  she  had  a  right  to  know 
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and  to  see.    She  was  of  the  party,  and  had  done  tliem  service 
She  was  jet  to  do  them  more. 

Concealed  in  an  adjoining  apartment -» a  sort  of  oratory,  con- 
nected by  a  gallery  with  the  chamber  in  which  the  conspirators 
were  assembled — she  was  able  to  hear  the  earnest  arguments 
and  passionate  remonstrances  of  the  Liberator.  They  confirmed 
all  her  previous  admiration  of  his  genius  and  character.  She 
felt  with  indignation  the  humiliating  position  which  the  men  of 
Bogota  held  in  his  eyes.  She  heard  their  pleas  and  scruples, 
and  listened  with  a  bitter  scorn  to  the  thousand  suggestions  of 
prudence,  the  thousand  calculations  of  doubt  and  caution,  with 
which  timidity  seeks  to  avoid  precipitating  a  crisis.  She  could 
listen  and  endure  no  longer.  The  spirit  of  the  improwisatrice 
was  upon  her.  Was  it  also  that  of  fate  and  a  higher  Provi- 
dence ?  She  seized  the  guitar,  of  which  she  was  the  perfect 
mistress,  and  sung  even  as  her  soul  counselled  and  the  exigency 
of  the  event  demanded.  Our  translation  of  her  lyrical  overflow 
18  necessarily  a  cold  and  feeble  one. 

It  was  a  dream  uf  freedom, 

A  mocking  dr«ai»,  thou|^h  bright, 
That  Stowed  the  men  of  Bogota 

All  arming  for  the  fight; 
All  eager  for  the  hour  that  wakes 

The  thunders  of  redeeming  war, 
And  rushing  forth,  with  glittering  steeU 

To  join  the  bands  of  Bolivar. 

My  soul,  I  said,  it  can  not  be 

That  Bogota  shall  ba  daniad 
Her  Arismeiidi  too— her  chief 

To  pluck  her  honor  up  and  pride ; 
The  wild  Llanero  boasts  his  braTcs 

That,  stung  with  patriot  wrath  and  shame. 
Boshed  redly  to  the  realm  of  graves. 

And  rose,  through  blood  and  death,  to  fam«L 

How  glad  mine  ear  with  othor  somids. 

Of  freemen  worthy  these  that  tell ! 
Bibas,  who  felt  Caraccas'  wounds^ 

And  Cur  her  hope  and  triumph  fell; 
And  that  young  hero,  well  beloved, 

Qiraldat,  stlU  a  name  for  song ; 
Mtflq|>,  t*iftr,  dytet(  soon, 
...  iBiJir; for.  tl^ftuiito.  living  loaf. 
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Oh .  could  we  ttir  with  odier  n*tn^ 

The  cold,  deaf  hearts  that  haar  at  bow» 
How  would  it  brinf^  a  thouaand  •hamaa» 

In  fire,  to  each  Bogotan't  brow ! 
How  clap  in  pride  Grenada's  hands. 

How  glows  Yenexuela's  heart, 
And  how,  through  Cartagena's  lands, 

A  thousand  chiefs  and  heroes  start. 

Sodeno,  Paes,  lo !  they  rash, 

Bach  with  his  wild  and  Oossack  rout 
A  moment  feels  the  feaHiil  hush, 

A  moment  hears  the  fearful  shout! 
They  heed  no  lack  of  arts  and  arms, 

But  all  their  countiy's  perils  Feel, 
And,  sworn  for  freedom,  braTely  break. 

The  glittering  legions  of  Castile. 

I  see  the  gallant  Bozas  olasp 

The  towering  banner  of  her  sway; 
And  Monagas,  with  fesrful  grasps 

Plucks  down  the  chief  that  stops  the  way  | 
The  reckless  Urdaneta  rides, 

Where  rives  the  earth  the  iron  bail ; 
Nor  long  the  Spanish  foeman  bides, 

The  strokes  of  old  Zanaa's  flail ! 

Oh,  generous  heroes,  how  ye  rise  ! 

How  glow  your  stntes  with  equal  fires  * 
'TIS  there  Valencia's  banner  flies. 

And  there  Cumana's  soul  aspires; 
There,  on  each  hand,  from  east  to  west, 

From  Oronook  to  Panaoia, 
Bach  pronnce  harts  its  noUe  bHast, 

Bach  heto-*>saTe  ia  Bagota  1 

At  the  first  sudden  gush  of  the  music  from  within,  the  father 
of  the  damsel  started  to  his  feet,  and*  with  confnsion  in  his  coun- 
tenance, was  about  to  leave  the  apartment.  But  Bolivar  arrested 
his  footsteps,  and  in  a  whisper  commanded  him  to  be  idlent  and 
remain.  The  conspirators,  starded  if  not  alarmed,  were  com- 
pelled to  listen.  Bolivar  did  so  with  a  pleased  attention.  He 
was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  this  was  of  a  sort  at  once 
to  appeal  to  his  objects  and  his  taste.  H|s  eje.  kindled  as  the 
song  proceeded.  His  heart  ros^  with  an  exulting  sentiment. 
The  moment,  indeed,  embodied  9ttf  of  hl^  greatest  triumphs-— 
the  tribute  of  a  pure,  UDSOpkitticKted  teol/in^ired  by  Hearea 
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irith  the  happiest  and  highest  endowments,  and  by  earth  with 
the  noblest  sentiments  of  pride  and  country.  When  the  mnsic 
ceased,  Zalabaiiata  was  about  to  apologize  and  to  explain,  bnt 
I^Iivar  again  gently  and  a£fectionately  ariested  his  utterance. 

"  Fear  nothing,"  said  he.  "  Indeed,  why  should  you  fear  ?  I 
am  in  the  greater  danger  here,  if  there  be  danger  for  any ;  and 
I  would  as  soon  place  my  life  in  the  keeping  of  that  noble 
damsel,  as  in  the  arms  of  my  mother.  Let  her  remain,  my 
friend ;  let  her  hear  and  see  all ;  and  aboye,  do  not  attempt  to 
apologize  for  her.  Bhe  is -my  ally.  Would  that  she  could  make 
these  men  of  Bogota  feel  with  herself —feel  as  she  makes  even 
me  to  feel." 

The  eloquence  of  the  Idbex^tor  received  a  new  impulse  from 
that  of  the  improvisatrice.  He  renewed  his  arguments  and  en- 
treaties in  a  different  spirit.  He  denounced,  in  yet  bolder  lan- 
guage than  before,  that  wretched  pusillanimity  which,  quite  as 
much,  he  asserted,  as  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniard,  was  the 
curse  under  which  the  liberties  of  tlie  country  groaned  and 
suffered. 

"  And  now,  I  ask,"  he  continued,  passionately,  *'  men  of  Bo- 
gota, if  ye  really  purpose  to  deny  yourselves  all  share  in  the 
glory  and  peril  of  the  effort  which  is  for  your  own  emancipation. 
Are  your  brethren  of  the  other  provinces  to  maintain  the  con- 
flict in  your  behalf,  while,  with  folded  hands,  you  submit,  doing 
nothing  for  yourselves!  Will  you  not  lift  the  banner  also? 
Will  you  not  draw  sword  in  your  own  honor,  and  the  defence 
of  your  firesides  and  families  ?  Talk  not  to  me  of  secret  contri- 
butions. It  is  your  manhood,  not  your  money,  that  is  needful 
for  success.  And  can  you  withhold  yourselves  while  you  pro- 
fess to  hunger  after  that  liberty  for  which  other  men  are  free  to 
peril  all  —  manhood,  money,  life,  hope,  everything  but  honor 
and  the  sense  of  freedom.  But  why  speak  of  peril  in  thist 
Peril  is  everywhere.  It  is  the  inevitable  child  of  life,  natural  to 
all  conditions — to  repose  a5  well  as  action,— co  the  obscurity 
which  never  goes  abroad,  as  well  as  to  that  adventUi-e  which 
for  ever  seeks  the  field.  You  incur  no  more  peril  in'  openly 
braving  your  tyrant,  all  together  as  one  man,  than  you  do 
thus  tamely  sitting  beneath  his  footstool,  and  trembling  for  ever 
letit  his  capricious ^3firill  may  .slay  as  it  ensUves.     1^  y/ni  )xht 
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tme  to  yourselves — opeulj  tnie^and  the  danger  disappears 
as  the  night-mists  that  speed  from  before  the  rising  san.  There 
is  little  that  deserves  the  name  of  peril  in  the  issue  which  lies 
before  ns.  We  are  more  than  a  match — united,  and  filled  with 
the  proper  spirit— « for  all  the  forces  that  Spain  can  send  against 
ns.  It  is  in  our  coldness  that  she  warms— in  our  want  of  unity 
that  she  finds  strength.  But  even  were  we  not  superior  to  her 
in  numbers— » even  were  the  chances  all  wholly  and  decidedly 
against  us — I  still  can  not  see  how  it  is  that  yott  hesitate  to 
draw  the  sword  in  so  sacred  a  strife*^a  strife  which  consecrates 
the  effort,  and  claims  Heaven's  sanction  for  success.  Are  your 
souls  80  subdued  by  servitude,  are  you  so  accustomed  to  bonds 
and  tortures,  that  these  no  long&r  irk  and  vex  your  daily  eon* 
seionsness  1  Are  you  so  wedded  to  inaction  that  you  cease  to 
feel  ?  Is  it  the  frequency  of  the  punishment  that  has  made  yoa 
callous  to  the  ignominy  and  the  pain  ?  Certainly,  your  viceroy 
gives  you  fi'equent  occasion  to  grow  reconciled  to  any  degree  of 
hurt  and  degradation.  Daily  yon  behold,  and  I  hear,  of  the 
exactions  of  this  tyrant — of  the  cruelties  and  the  murders  to 
which  he  accustoms  you  in  Bogota.  Hundreds  of  your  friends 
and  kinsmen,  even  now,  lie  rotting  in  the  common  prisons,  de- 
nied equally  your  sympathies  and  every  show  of  justice,  perish- 
ing daily  under  the  most  cruel  privations.  Hundreds  have  per- 
ished by  this  and  other  modes  of  torture,  and  the  gallows  and 
garote  seem  never  to  be  unoccupied.  Was  it  not  the  bleaching 
skeleton  of  the  venerable  Hermauo,  whom  I  well  knew  for  hia 
^wisdom  and  patriotism,  which  I  beheld,  even  as  I  entered,  hang- 
ing in  chains  over  the  gateway  of  your  city  ?  Was  he  not  the 
victim  of  his  wealth  and  love  of  country  ?  Who  among  you  is 
secura  ?  He  dared  but  to  deliver  himself  as  a  man — and,  as  he 
was  suffered  to  stand  alone,  he  was  destroyed.  Had  you,  when 
he  spoke,  but  prepared  yourselves  to  act,  flung  out  the  banner 
c}f  resistance  to  the  winds,  and  bared  the  sword  for  tlio  last 
noble  struggle,  Hermano  had  not  perished,  nor  were  the  glorious 
work  only  now  to  be  begun.  But  which  of  you,  involved  In  the 
same  peril  ^tb  Hermano,  will  £nd  the  friend,  in  the  moment  of 
his  need,  to  take  the  first  step  for  his  rescue  ?  Each  of  you,  in 
turn,  having  wealth  to  tempt  the  spoiler,  will  be  sure  to  need 
such  friendship.    It  seems  you  do  not  look  forit.am«mg  one 
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another— where,  then,  ^o  yon  propoBe  to  find  iti  Will  yoti 
seek  for  it  among  the  Cnrtagenians — among  the  other  prov- 
inces— to  Bolivar  tpifJiout  ?  Vain  expectation,  if  yon  arc  nn- 
wflling  to  peril  anything  for  yonrselves  within  I  In  a  tyranny 
so  tsnspicioos  atid  so  reckless  as  is  yonrs,  yon  must  momentarily 
tremhle  lest  ye  snfPer  at  the  hands  of  yonr  despot.  True  man- 
hood rather  prefers  any  peril  which  pnts  an  end  to  this  state  of 
anxiety  and  fear.  Thus  to  tremhle  with  apprehension  ever,  in 
ever  to  be  dying.  It  is  a  life  of  death  only  which  ye  live — and 
any  death  or  peril  that  comes  quickly  at  the  summons,  is  to  be 
preferred  before  it.  If,  then,  ye  have  hearts  to  feel,  or  hopes 
to  wiarm  ye-^a  pride  to  stiffer  conscionsness  of  shame,  or  an 
ambition  that  longs  for  better  things — affections  for  which  to 
covet  life,  or  the  courage  with  which  to  assert  and  to  defend 
yonr  affections — ye  can  not,  ye  will  not  hesitate  to  determine, 
with  sonls  of  freemen,  upon  what  is  needful  to  be  done.  Ye 
have  bnt  one  choice  as  men  ;  and  the  question  which  is  left  for 
y^  to  resolve,  is  that  which  determines,  not  yonr  possessions,  not 
even  yonr  lives,  bnt  simply  yonr  rank  and  stature  in  the  world 
of  hnmanity  and  man.'* 

The  Liberator  paused,  not  so  much  throngh  his  own  or  the 
exhaustion  of  the  subject,  as  that  his  hearers  should  in  turn  be 
heard.  But,  with  this  latter  object,  his  forbearance  was  profit- 
less. There  were  those  among  them,  indeed,  who  had  their 
answers  to  liis  exhortations,  but  these  were  not  of  a  character  to 
^mise  boldly  for  th^r  patriotism  or  courage.  Their  profes- 
sions, indeed,  were  ample,  bnt  were  confined  to  unmeaning  gen- 
eralities. "Now  is  the  time — now!''  was  the  response  of 
Bolivar  to  all  that  was  said.  But  they  faltered  and  hung  back 
at  every  utterance  of  his  spasmodically-uttered  " now !  now!*' 
He  scanned  their  faces  eagerly,  with  a  hope  that  gradually 
pelded  to  despondency.  Their  features  were  blank  and  inex- 
pressive, as  their  answers  had  been  meaningless  or  evacdve. 
Several  of  them  were  of  that  class  of  quiet  citizens,  unaccus- 
tomed to  any  enterprises  but  those  of  trade,  who  are  always  slow 
to  peril  wealth  by  a  direct  issue  with  their  despotism.  They 
felt  the  tmth  of  Bolivar's  assertions.  They  knew  that  their 
treasm^  were  only  so  many  baits  and  lures  to  the  cupidity  and 
eiaotioiia<of  the  royal  emisiariest  hot  they  still  relied  on  their 
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habitual  caution  and  docility  to  keep  terms  with  the  tyraTii^  at 
which  they  yet  trembled.  When,  in  the  warmth  of  his  enthu- 
siasm, Bolivar  depicted  the  bloody  struggles  which  mnst  preoede 
their  deliverance,  they  began,  indeed,  to  wonder  among  them* 
selves  how  they  ever  came  to  fall  into  that  mischievous  philos- 
ophy of  patriotism  which  had  involved  them  with  such  a  restless 
rebel  as  Bolivar !  Others  of  the  company  were  ancient  hidal- 
gos, who  had  been  men  of  spirit  in  their  day,  but  who  had  snr* 
vived  the  season  of  enterprise,  which  is  that  period  only  when 
the  heart  swells  and  overflows  with  full  tides  of  warm  and 
impetuous  blood. 

"  Your  error,"  said  he,  in  a  whisper  to  Senor  Don  Joachim 
de  Zalabaiiata,  **wa8  in  not  brin^g  young  men  into  yoiir 
counsels." 

**  We  (ill all  have  them  hereafter,"  was  the  reply,  also  in  a 
wliiBj)er. 

"We  shall  see,"  muttered  the  liberator,  who  continoedf 
though  ill  silence,  to  scan  the  assembly  with  inquidtive  eyes,  and 
an  excitement  of  soul,  which  increased  duly  with  his  effDrts  to 
subdue  it.  He  had  found  some  allies  in  the  circle — some  few 
generous  spirits,  who,  responding  to  his  desires,  were  anxious  to 
be  up  and  doing.  But  it  was  only  too  apparent  that  the  main 
body  of  the  company  had  been  rather  disquieted  than  warmedi 
In  this  condition  of  hopeless  and  speechless  indecision,  the  emo- 
tions of  the  Liberator  became  scarcely  controllable.  His.  whole 
frame  trembled  with  the  anxiety  and  indignation  of  his  spirit 
He  paced  the  room  hun*iedly,  passing  from  gi»up  to  gi*oup, 
appealing  to  individuals  now,  where  hitherto  be  had  spoken  col- 
lectively, and  suggesting  detailed  arguments  in  behalf  of  hopes 
and  objects,  which  it  does  not  need  that  we  should  incorporate 
with  onr  nairative.  But  when  he  found  how  feeble  was  the 
influence  which  he  exercised,  and  how  cold  was  the  echo  to  his 
appeal,  he  became  impatient,  and  no  longer  strove  to  modify  the 
expresKion  of  that  scorn  and  indignation  which  he  had  for  some 
time  felt.    The  explosion  followed  in  no  measured  language. 

*'Men  of  Bogota,  you  are  nbt  worthy  to  be  free.  Your  chains 
are  merited.  You  deserve  your  iasecuiities,  and  may  embrace, 
even  as  ye  please,  the  fktes  which  lie  before  you.  Acquiesce 
in  the  tyranny  which  ofiends  no  lan|^,  but  be  mife'.th*^  ^K^ui* 
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escence  never  yet  has  disanned  the  despot  when  his  rapacity 
needs  a  yictim.  Yonr  lives  and  possessions — which  ye  dare  not 
peril  in  the  cause  of  freedom — lie  equally  at  his  mercy.  He 
Teill  not  pause,  atf  you  do,  to  use  them  at  his  pleasure.  To  save 
tbem  from,  him  there  is  but  one  way — to  employ  them  against 
liim.  There  is  no  security  against  power  but  in  power ;  and  to 
check  the  insolence  of  foreign  strength  you  must  oppose  to  it 
your  own.  This  ye  have  not  soul  to  do,  and  I  leave  you  to  the 
destiny  you  have  chosen.  This  day,  this  night,  it  was  yours  to 
resolve.  I  have  perilled  all  to  move  you  to  the  proper  resolu- 
tion. You  have  denied  me,  and  I  leave  yon.  To-morrow — un- 
less indeed  I  am  betrayed  to-night" — looking  with  a  sarcastic 
amile  around  him  as  be  spoke — "I  shall  unfurl  the  banner  of 
the  republic  even  within  your  own  province,  in  behalf  of  Bogota, 
and  seek,  even  against  your  own  desires,  to  bestow  upon  you 
those  blessings  of  liberty  which  ye  have  not  the  soul  to  conquer 
for  yourselves." 

CHAPTBB  II. 

Hardly  bad  these  words  been  spoken,  when  the  guitar  again 
sounded  from  within.  Every  ear  was  instantly  hushed  as  the 
strain  ascended — a  strain,  more  ambitious  than  the  preceding, 
of  melancholy  and  indignant  apostrophe.  The  improwisatrice 
was  no  longer  able  to  control  the  passionate  inspiration  which 
took  its  tone  from  the  stem  eloquence  of  the  Liberator.  8he 
caught  from  him  the  burning  sentiment  of  scorn  which  it  was  no 
longer  his  policy  to  repress,  and  gave  it  additional  effect  in  the 
polished  sarcasm  of  her  song.  Our  translation  will  poorly  suf« 
fice  to  convey  a  proper  notion  of  the  strain. 

rhen  be  it  so.  If  serviles  ye  will  be, 

When  manhood's  soul  had  broken  every  chain, 
Twere  scarce  a  blessing  ifow  to  make  ye  free, 

For  such  condition  tutored  long  in  Tain ; 
Yet  may  we  weep  the  fortanes  of  onr  land, 

Tliough  woman's  tears  were  never  known  to  lake 
One  link  away  from  that  oppreasive  band 

Y«  bav«*  not  soul,  not  soul  uuough  to  break ! 

Ob !  iberf  were  heaits  of  might  in  other  days, 

Brave  chiefii,  whose  memory  still  is  dear  to  ikrae ; 
Alas  ^fam*  !>— >tbe  fallaat  deeds  we  praiae 
'  Bmi^  tbUw  more'  deeply  t^d.  mir  ehreks  of  shame : 
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An  from  tho  midnight  gloom  the  'weaty  eye, 
With  sense  that  can  not  tho  bright  dawn  forget, 

Looks  Midly  hopeleM,  from  the  vacant  tky, 
To  that  where  late  the  glorious  day-siar  Mt ! 

Yet  all's  not  midnight  dark  if,  in  your  land. 

There  bo  some  gallant  hearts  to  brare  the  strH^; 
One  single  generous  blow  from  Freedom's  hand   % 

May  speak  again  our  sonniast  hopes  to  life; 
If  but  one  blessed  drop  in  living  veins 

Be  worthy  those  who  teach  us  from  the  dead. 
Vengeance  and  weapons  both  are  in  your  chains. 

Hurled  fearlessly  upon  your  despot's  head ! 

Yet,  if  no  memory  of  the  living  past 

Can  wake  ye  now  to  brave  the  indignant  strife, 
'Twere  nothing  wise,  at  least,  that  we  should  last 

When  death  itself  might  wear  a  look  of  life  I 
Ay,  when  the  oppressive  arm  is  lifted  high. 

And  scourge  anrl  torture  still  conduct  to  glares, 
To  strike,  though  hopelees  still— to  strike  and  die ! 

They  live  not,  worthy  freedom,  who  are  slaves ! 

As  the  song  proceeded,  Bolivar  stood  forward  as  one  rapt  in 
ecstacy.  The  exultation  brightened  in  his  eye,  and  his  manner 
was  that  of  a  soul  in  the  realization  of  its  highest  triumph.  Not 
80  the  Bogotans  by  whom  he  was  suri'ounded.  They  felt  the 
terrible  sarcasm  which  the  damsel's  song  conveyed — a  sarcasm 
immoi-talized  to  all  the  future,  in  the  undying  depths  of  a  song 
to  be  remembered.  They  felt  the  humiliation  of  such  a  record, 
and  hung  their  heads  in  shame.  At  the  close  of  the  ballad, 
Bolivar  exclaimed  to  Joachim  de  Zalabariettn,  the  father:  — 

''  Bring  the  child  before  us.  She  is  wofthy  to  be  aprimi  tbin- 
isier.  A  prime  minister  ?  No !  the  hero  of  the  fbrlorn  hope !  a 
spirit  to  raise  a  fallen  standard  from  the  dust,  and  to  tear  down 
and  trample  that  of  the  enemy.  Bring  her  forth,  Joacliim.  Had 
your  men  of  Bogota  but  a  tithe  of  a  heart  so  precious !  Nay, 
could  her  heart  be  divided  among  them «^  it  might  serve  a  thou- 
sand— there  were  no  viceroy  of  Spain  within  your  city  now !" 

And  when  the  father  brought  her  forth  from  the  little  cabinet, 
that  girl,  flashing  with  inspiration — pale  and  red  by  tuiiis— 
slightly  made,  but  graceful — veiy  lovely  to  look  upon— 
wrapped  iu  loose  whjte  ^ai-ments,  with  her  long  Kair,  dark  and 
flowing  uneoufined^  and  so  Jong  that  it. was  eoi^rTfor  her  to 
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walk  upon  it*  —  the  admiratioii  of  the  liherator  was  insnppres- 

Rtble. 

"  Bless  you  for  ever,"  he  cried,  "  my  fair  Princess  of  Free- 
dom !  You,  at  least,  have  a  free  soul,  and  oue  that  Is  certainly 
inspired  by  the  great  divinity  of  earth.  Yon  shall  be  mine  ally, 
though  I  find  none  other  in  all  Bogota  siifiiciently  courageous. 
In  you,  my  child,  i*i  you  and  yours,  there  is  still  a  redet^ming 
spirit  which  shall  save  your  city  utterly  from  shame  !'^ 

While  he  spoke,  the  emotions  of  the  maiden  were  of  a  sort 
readily  to  bliow  how  easily  she  should  be  quickened  with  the 
inspiration  of  lyiic  song.  The  color  came  and  went  upon  her 
8oft  white  cheeks.  The  tears  rose,  big  and  bright,  upon  her 
eyelashes — heavy  drops,  incapable  of  suppression,  that  swelled 
one  after  the  other,  trembled  and  fell,  while  the  light  blazed, 
even  more  brightly  from  the  showers  in  the  dark  and  dilating 
orbs  which  harbored  such  capacious  fountains.  She  had  no 
words  at  first,  but,  trembling  like  a  leaf,  su^k  upon  a  cushion  at 
the  feet  of  her  father,  as  Bolivar,  with  a  kiss  upon  her  forehead, 
released  her  from  his  clasp.  Her  courage  came  back  to  her  a 
moment  after.  She  was  a  thing  of  impulse,  whose  movements 
were  as  prompt  and  unexpected  as  the  inspiration  by  which  she 
sung.  Bolivar  had  scarcely  turned  from  her,  as  if  to  relieve  her 
tremor,  when  she  recovered  all  her  strength  and  cou/age.  Sud- 
denly idsing  from  the  cushion,  she  seized  the  hand  of  her  father, 
and  with  an  action  equally  passionate  and  dignified,  she  led  him 
to  the  Liberator,  to  whom,  speaking  for  the  first  time  in  that 
pi-esenee,  she  thus  addressed  herself:—- 

'*  He  18  yom's — he  has  always  been  ready  with  his  life  and 
mpney.  Believe  me,  for  I  know  it.  Nay  more !  doubt  not  that 
there  are  hundreds  in  Bogota — though  they  be  not  here — who, 
like  him,  will  be  ready  whenever  they  hear  the  summons  of 
your  trumpet.  Nor  will  the  women  of  Bogota  be  wanting. 
There  will  be  many  of  them  who  will  take  the  weapons  of  those 
who  use  them  not,  and  do  as  bravo  deeds  for  their  country  aa 
did  the  dames  of  Magdalena  when  they  slew  four  hundred 
Spamards."t 

*  \  frequent  caie  aiminf  the  maida  of  South  America, 
t  TliiR  terribU  tkQi^litisr  tookplftco  on  tht  night  of  the  ICth  of  Jiuie,  1816, 
afft<\f  -tht-Mlvi««  mnd  witl^  die  p«iticip«tioii  of  tW^vme^  of  Mwmpox,  n  be»-i 
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**  Ah  !  I  reinember !  A  mosi  glorioas  achieyement,  and  troi* 
thy  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold.  It  was  at  Mompox,  where 
they  rose  upon  the  ganison  of  Morilio.  Girl,  yon  are  worthy  to 
have  been  the  chief  of  those  women  of  Magdalena.  Ton  wiU 
bo  chief  yet  of  the  women  of  Bogota.  I  take  your  assurance 
with  regard  to  them ;  but,  for  the  men,  it  were  better  that  thou 
peril  nothing  even  in  thy  speech." 

The  last  sarcasm  of  the  Liberator  might  have  been  spared 
That  whicl\  his  eloquence  had  failed  to  effect  was  snddenly  ac- 
complished by  this  child  of  beauty.  Her  inspiration  and  presence 
were  electrical.  The  old  forgot  their  caution  and  their  years 
The  young,  who  needed  but  a  leader,  had  suddenly  fbund  a 
genius.  There  was  nbw  no  lack  of  the  necessary  enthusiasm. 
There  were  no  more  scruples.  Hesitation  yielded  to  resolve. 
The  requu'cd  pledges  were  given — given  more  abundantly  than 
required ;  And,  raising  the  slight  form  of  the  damsel  to  his  own 
height,  Bolivar  again  pressed  his  lips  upon  her  forehead,  gazing 
at  her  with  a  respectful  delight,  while  he  bestowed  upon  her  the 
name  of  the  Guardian  Angel  of  Bogota.  With  a  heart  bound- 
ing and  beating  with  the  most  enthusiastic  emotions — too  full 
for  further  utterance — La  Pola  disappeared  from  that  imposing 
presence  which  her  coming  had  filled  with  a  new  life  and 
impulse 

CHAPTER  III. 

It  was  nearly  dawn  when  the  Liberator  left  the  city.  That 
night  the  bleachmg  skeleton  of  the  venerable  patiiot  Heimaiio 
was  taken  down  from  the  gibbet  where  it  had  hung  so  long,  by 
blinds  that  left  the  revolutionary  banner  waving  proudly  in  its 
place.  This  wais  an  event  to  staille  the  viceroy.  Jt  was  HjI- 
lowed  by  other  events.     In  a  few  days  more,  and  the  sounds  of 

lifui  citj  ou  ou  i«I;tnd  ia  the  river  Mogdalena.  The  event  hat  «Dlitted  cl>«* 
muse  uf  many  a  r.ittivv  (idtriot  aiid  poet,  who  grow  wilii  when  they  recalle.i  J-* 
coui-Qge  of 

**  Those  dames  nf  Magdalena, 
Who,  in  ooe  fearful  uight, 
Slaw  ML  four  hundred  tyranU, 
Htr  shrunk  from  blo6d  In  fright." 
Such  women  deserve  the  apostrophe  ofMftcbeth  to  his  wifii:  — 

'  Bring  forth  nic^  children  only.** 
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iQBORection  were  heard  throughout  the  province — t'^e  city  still 
moving  secretly — sending  forth  supplies  and  jiitelligence  by 
stealth,  but  unable  to  i^aise  the  standard  of  rebellion,  while  Za- 
mano,  the  viceroy,  doubtful  of  its  lpyalty»  i-emained  in  posses- 
hion  of  its  strong  places  with  an  overawing  force.  Bolivar  him- 
self, under  these  circumstances^  was  unwilling  that  the  patriots 
should  throw  aside  the  mask.  Tliroughont  the  province,  how- 
ever*  the  rising  was  general.  They  responded  eagerly  to  the 
eall  of  the  Liberator,  and  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  their  cause 
ZDiist  ultimately  prevail.  The  people  in  conflict  proved  them- 
selves equal  to  their  rulei's.  ThA  Spaniards  had  been  neither 
moderate  when  strong,  nor  were  they  in-udent  now  when  the 
conflict  found  them  weak.  Still,  the  successes  were  various. 
The  Spaniards  had  a  foothold  from  which  it  was  not  easy  to  ex* 
pi*l  them,  and  were  in  possession  of  resonrcesi  in  arms  and  mate- 
rial, derived  from  the  roo^her-countiy,  with  which  the  republi- 
cans found  it  no  easy  matter  to  contend.  But  they  did  contend, 
and  this,  with  the  right  upon  their  side,  wes  the  great  guarantee 
for  success.  What  the  Colombians  wanted  in  the  matenals  of 
warfare,  was  more  than  supplied  by  their  energy  and  patriotism ; 
and,  however  slow  in  attaining  their  desired  object,  it  was  yet 
evident  to  all,  except  their  enemies,  that  the  issue  was  certainh' 
in  their  own  hands. 

For  two  years  that  the  war  had  been  carried  on,  the  caanai 
observer  could,  perhaps,  see  but  little  change  in  the  respective 
relations  of  the  combatants.  The  Spaniards  still  continued  to 
maintain  their  foothold  wherever  the  risings  of  the  patriots  had 
been  premature  or  partial.  But  the  resources  of  the  former 
were  hourly  undergoing  diminution,  and  the  great  lessening  of 
the  productions  of  the  country,  incident  to  its  insurrectionary 
condition,  had  subtracted  largely  from  the  temptations  to  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  hopes  of  the  patriots  natu- 
rally rose  with  the  depression  of  their  enemies,  and  their  in- 
creasing numbers,  and  improving  skill  in  the  use  of  thc^ir  weap- 
ons, not  a  little  contributed  to  thehr  endurance  and  activity.  But 
for  this  history  we  must  look  to  other  voluQies.  The  question 
for  us  IS  confined  to  an  individual.  How,  in  all  this  time,  had 
La  Pola  redeemed  her  pledge  to  the  Liberator  —  how  had  she 
whom  he  had  described  as  the  "  guardian  genius  of  Bogota.'* 
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adbered  to   tb»  entbnsiaslic  faitb  which  she  had  voluntarily 
pledged  to  him  in  behalf  of  herself  and  people  t 

Now,  it  may  be  aapposed  that  a  woman's  pronusOi  to  parlld- 
pate  in  the  business  of  an  insarrection,  is  not  the  thing  npoB 
wliicli  much  stress  is  to  be  laid.  We  are  apt  to  assume  for  Ifie 
SOX  a  too  humble  eapacitj  for  high  performances,  and  a  too 
small  sympathy  with  the  interests  and  affairs  of  publie  life.  In 
both  respects  we  are  mistaken.  A  proper  education  for  (be  sex 
would  result  in  showing  their  ability  to  share  with  man  in  all 
his  toils,  and  to  sympathize  i/ith  him  in  ail  the  legitimate  eon*> 
corns  of  manhood.  But  what,  demands  the  caviller,  can  be  ex* 
pected  of  a  ehild  of  Mcun  }  and  should  her  promises  be  held 
against  her  fbr  rigid  fulfilment  and  perf6rmai.ee  1  It  might  be 
enough  to  answer  that  we  are  writing  a  sober  litFtory.  There  w 
the  record.  The  fact  is  as  we  give  it.  But  a  girl  of  fifteen,  in 
tlie  warm  latitude  of  South  America,  is  quite  aa  mature  as  the 
northern  miuden  of  twenty-five ;  with  an  ardor  in  her  nature 
that  seems  to  wing  the  operations  of  tlie  mind,  making  that  intu- 
itive with  her,  which,  in  the  person  of  a  colder  climate,  is  the 
result  only  of  long  calculation  and  deliberate  thought.  She  is 
sometimes  a  mother  at  twelve,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  La  Pola,  a 
heroine  at  fifteen.  We  freely  admit  that  Bolivar,  though  greatly 
interested  in  the  improvvisatrice,  was  chiefly  grateful  to  her  for 
the  timely  rebuke  which  she  administered,  through  her  peculiar 
faculty  of  lyric  song,  to  the  unpatriotic  inactivity  of  her  country- 
men. As  a  matter  of  course,  he  might  still  expect  that  the 
same  mnse  would  take  fire  under  similar  provocation  hereafter. 
But  he  certainly  never  calculated  on  other  and  more  decided 
senices  at  her  hands.  He  misunderstood  the  being  whom  he 
had  somewhat  contributed  to  inspire.  He  did  not  appreciate 
her  ambition,  or  comprehend  her  resources.  From  the  moment 
of  his  meeting  with  her  she  became  a  woman.  She  was  already 
a  politician  as  she  was  a  poet.  Intrigue  is  natural  to  the  genius 
of  the  sex.  and  the  faculty  is  enlivened  by  the  possession  of  a 
warm  imagination.  La  Pda  put  all  her  faculties  in  requisitaon. 
Her  soul  was  now  addressed  to  the  achievement  of  some  plan  of 
co-operation  with  the  republican  chief,  and  she  succeeded,  where 
wiser  persons  must  have  failed,  in  compassing  the  deahraMe 
fadKties. 
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living  in  Bogota«-the  atitmgfaold  of  the  enemy — she  exer- 
a  policy  and  addvess  which  disarmed  sanpicion.  Her  father 
and  hiB  family  were  to  be  saved  and  shielded,  wliile  they  re- 
xaained  under  the  power  of  the  viceroy,  Zamano — a  military  des- 
pot who  had  already  acquired  a  repntation  for  cruelty  scarcely 
inferior  to. that  of  the  worst  of  the  Bonum  emperors  in  the  Intter 
days  of  the  empire.  The  wealth  of  her  father,  partly  known, 
made  him  a  desirable  victim.  JTer  beanty,  her  spirit,  the  charm 
of  her  song  and  conversation,  were  exercised^  as  well  to  secure 
favor  for  him,  as  to  procnre  the  needed  intelligence  and  asms- 
tauce  for  the  Xabenator.  She  managed  tiie  twofold  object  with 
admirable  snccess-^disaTming  sitq>ieiou,  and,  under  cover  of  the 
confidence  which  she  inspired,  succeeding  in  efiectang  constant 
communication  with-  the  p^Hcriots,  by  which  she  put  into  their 
possession  all  the  plans  of  the  Spaniards.  Her  rare  talent?  and 
beauty  were  the  chief  sources  of  her  success.  She  subdued  her 
pasffionate  and  intense  nature — hcfr  wild  impulse  and  eager 
heart — employing  them  only  to  impart  to  her  fancy  a  more  im- 
pressive ftnd  spiritual  ezirftence.  She  clothed  her  genius  in  the 
hrightcbt  and  gayest  colors,  sporting  above  the  precipice  of  feel- 
ing, and  making  of  it  a  badcground  and  a  relief  to  heighten  the 
ohai*m  of  her  seemingly  wilful  fancy.  Song  came  at  her  sum- 
mons, and  disarmed  the  serious  questioner.  In  the  eyes  of  her 
country's  enemies  she  was  only  the  improwisatrice — a  rarely 
gifted  creature,  living  in  the  clouds,  and  totally  regardless  of  the 
things  of  earth.  She  could  thus  beguile  from  the  young  officers 
of  the  Spanish  army,  without  provoking  the  slightest  apprehen- 
don  of  any  nnister  object,  the  secret  plan  and  purpose — the 
new  supply — the  contemplated  enterprise -~  in  short,  a  thousand 
things  which,  as  an  inspired  idiot,  might  be  yielded  to  her  with 
indifference,  which,  in  the  case  of  one  solicitous  to  know,  would 
be  guarded  with  the  most  jealous  vigilance.  She  was  the  prin- 
cess of  the  tertulia'-^that  mode  of  evening  entertainment  so  com- 
ttOD,  yet  so  precious,'  among  the  Spaniards.  At  these  parties 
she  mimstei-ed  with  a  grace  and  influence  which  made  the  house 
ti  her  father  a  place  of  general  resort.  The  Spanish  gallants 
thronged  about  her  person,  watchful  of  her  every  motion,  and 
yielding' always  to  the  exqnisite  compass,  and  deligbtful  spiritu- 
ality of  her  song.    Atwors^,  they  miApoctfid  her  of  no  gt^snter 
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offence  than  of  being  totally  heaitleB8»  with  all  her  ehanns,  and 
of  siming  at  no  Ixeacheiy  more  dangeitms  tkaa  that  of  making 
conquest;?*  simply  to  deride  them.  It  was  the  popular  qnalifiea- 
tioQ  of  all  her  beauties  and  accomplishments  tliat  she  was  a  eo- 
qnette^  at  once  so  cold»  and  so  insatiate.  PerhapSt  the  wobuui 
politician  never  so  thorunghlj  conceals  her  game  as  when  she 
masks  it  with  the  art  wbich  men  are  most  apt  to  describe  ae  tfae 
prevailing  passion  of  the  sex. 

By  these,  arts,  La  Pola  fnlfiiied  most  amply  her  pledgee  to 
the  liberator.    She  was,  indeed,  bis  most  admirable  ally  in 
Bogoita.    She  soon  became  thorooghly  conversant  with  all  the 
£aets  in  the  condition  of  the  Spanisli  army — the  strength  of  the 
several  armaments,  their  di^osition  and  destinatien—- the  oper- 
ations in.prospect,  and  the  opinions  and  merits  of  the  officers--* 
all  of  whom  she  knew,  and  from  T.*iiom  she  obtuned  no  small 
knowledge  of  the  worth  and  value  of  their  absent  comrr.ci^.Y. 
These  partienlars,  aU  regularly  transmitted  to  Bolivar,  were 
qnite  as  mnch  the  secret  of  his  snccess,  as  bis  own  gemos  and 
the  valor  of  his  troops*    The  constant  disappointment  and  de- 
feat of  the  royalist  arms,  in  the  operations  which  were  condaet- 
ed  in  the  province  of  Bogota,  attested  the  closeness  and  correct* 
ness  of  her  knowledge,  and  its  vast  importance  to  the  caose  of 
the  patriots. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Ulifortunately,  however,  .one  of  her  communisatiQDS  was-  in* 
tercepted,  and  the  cowfurdly  beaver,  intimidated  by  the  tenors 
of  impending  deatli,  was  persuaded  to  betray  his  employer.  He 
revealed  all  that  he  knew  of  her  practices,  and  one  of  his  state- 
ments, namely,  that  she  usually  drew  from  her  shoe  the  paper 
which  she  gave  hiui,  8er\'ed  to  fix  conclusively  upon  her  the 
proofs  of  her  offence.  She  was  arrested  in  (he  midst  of  an  ad- 
miring throng,  presiding  with  her  usual  grace  at  the  tertulia,  to 
which  bei*  wit  and  music  funushed  the  emiiient  attractisiiB. 
Forced  to  submit,  her  shOM  were  taken  from  her  feet  in  the 
presence  of  the  cvoiwd,  and  in  one  of  then,  hetwoen  the  sole  aod 
the  }xing»  was  a  n^eiiiorandum  designed  for  Bolivar,  contsining 
the  ietails^  in  auticipation,  of  one  of  the  mteuded  movements  of 
the.^^coroy.. .  $bfi  w^  uot  confomded,nep  did  she  siefc  heuetf  li 
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tbis  iffseor^Tj.  Her  bcHjI  seemed  to  ris^  rather  into  an  nnusnal 
deg)r06  of  s^reiilt^  itnd  strmi^Dr.  Bh^  enconraged  h^r  friends 
-with  smiles  and  the  sweetest  seeming  indifference,  thongh  she 
well  kfiew  that  her  dboth  wad  c^tfofnly  at  hand.  She  had  her 
consolations  even  under  this  conviction.  Her  father  was  in  safety 
in  the  camp  of  Bolivar.  With  her  counsel  and  assistance  he 
would  save  much  of  his  property  from  the  wreck  of  confiscation. 
The  plot  had  ripened  in  her  hands  almost  to  maturity,  and,  he- 
fore  very  long,  Bogota  itself  would  speak  for  liberty  in  a  formi- 
dable pranunciamento.  And  this  was  mostly  her  work !  What 
more  was  done,  by  her  agency  and  influence,  may  be  readily 
conjectured  from  what  has  been  already  written.  Enough,  that 
she  herself  Mi  that  in  leaving  life  she  lef^  it  when  there  wiyi 
little  more  left  fhr  her  to  do. 

La  Pola  was  hurried  from  the  tertulia  before  a  military  court 
— mardal  law  then  prevailmg  in  the  capital — with  a  rapidity 
eorresponding  with  the  supposed  enormity  of  her  offences.  It 
was  her  chief  pang  that  she  was  not  hurried  there  alone.  We 
have  not  hithei'to  mentioned  that  she  had  a  lover,  one  Juan  de 
Sylva  Gomero,  to  whom  she  was  affianced— a  worthy  and  noble 
yOfith,  who  entertained  for  her  the  most  passionate  attachment 
It  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact  that  she  kept  him  wholly  from 
any  knowledge  of  her  political  alliances ;  and  never  was  man 
more  indignant  than  he  when  she  was  arrested,  or  more  con- 
fbnnded  when  the  proofs  of  her  guilt  were  drawn  from  her  pei^ 
itm:  His  offence  eondsted  in  his  resistance  to  the  authorities 
wh^  seised  her.  There  was  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  knew  or  participated  at  all  in  her  inl&nacy  widi  the  pa- 
triots and  Bolrvar.  He  was  tried  along  with  her,  and  both  con- 
demned— «for  at  this  time  condemnation  and  trial  were  words 
of  synonymous  impoi*t— to  be  shot.  A  respite  of  twelve  hours 
from  execution  was  granted  them  for  the  purposes  of  confession. 
Zamano,  the  viceroy,  anxious  for  other  victims,  spared  no  means 
to  procure  a  full  revelation  of  all  the  secrets  of  onr  heroine.  The 
priest  who  waited  upon  her  was  the  one  who  attended  on  the 
viceroy  himself.  He  held  oat  lures  of  pardon  for  both,  here 
and  hereafter,  upon  the  one  condition  only  of  a  Aill  deelaration 
of  her  secrets  and  •aceemplioes.  Well  night  the  leading  people 
«f  Bogota  tremblv  all  the  wUla.    Bttt  she  wa^  ftnn  ih  her  i«- 
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fiisal.    Neither  promises  of  present  inezcy,  Bor  threats  of  the 
fiiture,  could  extort  from  her  a  single  fact  in  relation  to  her  pro- 
ceedings.   Her  lover,  natnrally  desirous  of  hfe,  particularly  in 
the  possession  of  so  much  to  quake  it  precious,  joined  in  the  en* 
treaties  of  the  priest ;  hut  she  answered  him  with  a  mounifiil 
severity  that  smote  him  like  a  sharp  weapon— 

''  Gomero !  did  I  love  you  for  this  ?  Beware»  lest  I  hate  yoo 
ere  I  die  !  Is  life  so  dear  to  you  that  you  would  dishonor  both 
of  us  to  live  ?  Is  there  no  consolation  in  the  thought  that  we 
shall  die  together  V* 

'*  But  we  shall  be  spared —  we  shall  be  saved,"  was  the  reply 
of  tlie  lover. 

"  Believe  it  not -~ it  is  false !  Zamano  spares  none.  Oar  lives 
are  forfeit,  and  all  that  we  could  say  would  be  tmavailing  to 
avert  your  fate  or  mine.  Let  us  not  lessen  the  value  of  this 
sacrifice  on  the  altars  of  our  country,  by  any  unworthy  feara. 
If  you  have  ever  loved  me,  be  firm.  I  am  a  woman,  but  I  am 
strong.  Be  not  less  ready  for  the  death-shot  than  is  she  whom 
you  have  chosen  for  your  wife." 

Other  arts  were  employed  by  the  despot  for  the  attainment  of 
his  desires.  Some  of  the  native  dtizens  of  Bogota,  who  had 
been  content  to  become  the  creatures  of  the  viceroy,  were  em« 
ployed  to  work  upon  her  fears  and  affections,  by  alarming  her 
with  regard  to  persons  of  the  city  whom  she  greatly  esteemed 
and  valued,  and  whom  Zamano  suspected.  But  their  endeavors 
were  met  wholly  with  scorn.  When  they  entreated  her*  among 
other  things,  **  to  give  peace  to  her  country,"  the  phrase  seei9#d 
to  awaken  all  her  indignation. 

"Peace!  peace  to  our  countiyl"  she  exclaimed.  *'Whai 
peace !  the  peace  of  death,  and  shame,  and  the  grave,  for  ever  I" 
And  her  soul  again  found  relief  only  in  its  wild  lyrical  overflow. 

What  peace  for  our  counir}',  when  ye've  made  her  a  grave, 
A  den  fiir  the  tynni,  n  cell  for  the  slave ; 
A  petcUent  plague-«not,  accursing  and  cunt, 
A«  vile  ua  the  vilc»t,  luid  wqi'm  than  the  worst ! 

The  chain  may  he  broken,  the  tyranny  o'er, 

Bitt  the  awaei  «haniiii  that  bleaaad  her  ye  may  not  restore  | 

Not  your  blood,  thou^  pourad  fuith  fiona  Ufir'a  niddieft  v  4a 

Shall  firea  btr  from  sormw,  or  cltanto  her  from  siaiA ' 
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Tis  ihc  grief  that  ye  may  not  rpmove  tlio  dttgmce. 
That  faffmndt  with  the  blaokneaa  of  hall  all  your  race ; 
'Tis  the  ftorrow  that  nothing  may  cleante  ye  of  shamet 
Tliat  hut  wrought  us  to  niadncM,  and  filled  us  with  fhune. 

Yeari  may  poaih  hat  the  memory  deep  in  our  souls, 
Shall  make  the  tale  darker  hs  Time  onward  rolls ; 
And  the  future  that  grows  from  our  ruin  shall  know 
It5  own,  and  its  country*S|  nnd  liberty's  foe. 

And  still,  in  the  prayer  at  its  aliars  shall  rise, 
Appeal  for  the  vengeance  of  earth  nnd  of  skies; 
Men  shall  pray  that  the  curse  of  all  time  may  pur»ue 
And  jplead  for  the  cone  of  eternity  too ! 

Nor  wantonly  rengeful  In  spirit  their  pntyer, 
Since  the  wea)  of  the  whole  world  forbids  them  to  spat o  * 
^Vhat  hope  would  there  be  for  mankind  if  our  race, 
Throagh  the  rule  of  the  brutalt  is  robbed  by  the  ba«e  7 

What  hope  for  the  future,  what  hope  for  the  Ar^ , 

And  where  would  the  promise  of  liberty  be. 

If  Time  had  no  terror,  no  doom  for  the  slave. 

Who  would  stab  his  own  mother,  and  shout  oVr  her  grave  ! 

Such  a  response  as  this  effectually  silenced  all  those  cunning 
Agents  of  the  viceroy  who  urged  their  arguments  in  behalf  of 
their  country.  Nothing,  it  was  8een,i;oii]d  be  done  with  a  spirit 
so  inflexible ;  and  in  his  fury  Zamano  ordered  the  couple  forth 
to  instant  execution.  Bogota  was  in  mourning.  Its  people  cov- 
ered tlieir  heads,  a  few  only  excepted,  and  refused  to  be  seen 
or  comfbrted.  The  priests  who  attended  the  victims  received 
no  satisfaction  as  concerned  the  secrets  of  the  patriots ;  and  they 
retired  in  chagrin,  and  without  granting  absolution  to  either  vic- 
tim. The  firing  party  made  ready.  Then  it  was,  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  spirit  of  this  noble  maiden  seemed  to  shrink  from 
the  approach  of  death. 

*f  Butcher !"  she  exclaimed  to  the  viceroy,  who  stood  in  his 
balcony,  overlooking  the  scene  of  execution.  '*  Butcher !  you 
have  then  the  heart  to  kill  a  woman !" 

These  were  the  only  words  of  weakness.     She  recovered  her 
self  instantly,  and,  preparing  for  her  fate,  without  looking  for 
any  effect  from  her  words,  she  proceeded  to  covet  her  ^etce  with 
the  iaya,  or  veil»  which  she  wore.    Drawing  it  aside  for  the  pur- 
pose, th«  words  •*  Vive  la  Patria .'"  embroidered  in  letters  of 

3* 
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gold,  were  discovered  on  the  hasqmna.  As  the  signal  for  exe- 
ration  was  given,  a  distant  finm,  as  of  the  damon  of  an  ap- 
proaching army,  was  heard  fitfnlly  to  rise  upon  the  air. 

*'  It  is  he !  He  comes !  It  is  Bolivar !  It  is  the  liberator  !*' 
was  her  cry,  in  a  tone  of  hope  and  triumph,  which  fbnnd  its  echo 
in  the  bosom  of  hundreds  who  dared  not  give  their  hearts  a  voice. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  Liberator.  Bolivar  was  at  hand,  pressing 
onward  with  all  speed  to  the  work  of  deliverance ;  but  he  came 
too  late  for  the  rescue  of  the  beantifbl  and  g^ifted  damsel  to  whom 
he  owed  so  mnch.  The  fatal  bullets  of  the  exeeationerB  pene- 
trated her  heart  ere  the  cry  of  her  exnltation  had  anbaided  i^m 
the  ear.  Thus  perished  a- woman  worthy  to  be  remembered 
with  the  purest  and  prondest  who  have  done  honor  to  nature 
and  the  sex ;  one  who,  with  all  the  feelings  and  aensilnlitiea  of 
the  woman,  possessed  all  the  pride  and  patriotism,  the  eoorage, 
the  sagacity  and  the  daring  of  the  man. 


CHAPTER  V. 

**  Wo  did  keep  rime,  sir,  in  our  catches.'* 

t  Twelftk  Night. 

Afi  a  matter  of  coiirsei  the  eontribution  of  our  fair  eompaiiion 
was  VBceired  with  warmoBt  thanks  aad  congratulations.  She 
had  dalirered  herself  of  the  pleasant  labor,  as  if  there  had  been 
a  pleasure  in  the  sttTiee^-^nnaffeotedlj,  with  equal  ease,  modes- 
ty  aad'  spiitt  Her  narrative  was  gr&eeftil«  while  her  Ijrical 
efforts  were  marked  by  an  enthosiasm  which  was  regnlated,  in 
torn,  bj  the  nicest  delieacj  and  good  taste.  My  Oothamite 
firiend  was  all  in  raptures,  and  I  fancied  thtt  his  praises  were 
by  no  means  of  ungrsdous  sound  in  the  ears  of  Miss  Burroughs. 
Selina,  by  the  w<iy —  tL«-  name  which  my  long  intimacy  with  her 
permitted  ihe  to  use  familiarly— was  yotmg  enough  for  senti- 
ment—*- was,  as  I  believed,  quite  fire^  of  any  attachments;  and, 
though  too  quiet  to  figure  conspicuously  in  a  fashionable  jam, 
was  here  just  in  the  ^nation  which  could  most  effectually  ex- 
hibit her  more  charming  qualities.  My  friend  Duyckman  was 
evidently  touched.  There  was  a  probability,  indeed — so  I 
fancied — that  each  of  them,  before  long,  would  be  inclined  to 
say,  in  the  language  of  Nicholas  Bottom,  "  I  shall  desire  you  of 
more  acquaintance,  good  master  Pease  Blossom."  I  could  look 
on  such  a  growth  of  liking  between  the  parties  with  great  com- 
plaisancy.  To  one  who  is  no  longer  in  the  field,  the  sweetest 
picture  in  the  world  is  in  the  gradual  approach  of  two  young 
fond  hearts  to  one  another — they  themselves,  perhaps,  quite 
unconscious  of  the  tendency,  yet  as  docile  as  the  ductile  needle 
to  the  directing  finger  of  the  pole. 

For  awhile  the  conversation  became  general  among  the 
group.  The  night  was  passing  insensibly.  It  was  so  calm, 
whf  seductive,  that  sleep  was  forgotten.  The  cares  of  trade» 
the  tasks  of  toil,  the  intensity  of  study,  affected  none  of  us. 
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Each,  with  a  fresh  sense  of  freedom,  was  free  also  from  all  sense 
of  physical  exhaustion.  Why  sleep?  There  were  listeners* 
and  each  unlocked  his  stores.  The  oyster  war  was  re-called, 
and  other  anecdotes  given.  As  we  swept  along  hy  the  shores 
of  New  Jersey,  which  we  could  no  longer  see,  her  people,  char- 
acter, and  histoiy,  furnished  our  topics.  It  was  admitted  that 
the  Jerseyans  were  a  sterling  sort  cf  people.  They  had 
shown  good  pluck  in  the  Revolution,  and  their  country  had 
furnished  the  battle-fields  of  some  of  our  most  glorious  actions 
— Monmouth,  Princeton,  Trenton.  These  recalled  Washington, 
and  Lee,  and  Lafayette,  and  many  others.   It  was  admitted  thai — 

*'  The  Jerseyan,  when  a  gentleman,  was  of  the  best  modds; 
and  even  when  not  exactly  a  gendeman,  was  still  to  be  recog- 
nised as  a  good  fellow.  Without  being  the  swashing,  ooneeited 
Gtothamite,  he  was  yet  very  far  from  resembling  the  prim, 
demure  broad-brims  of  the  Quaker  dty.  In  other  words,  he 
was  gay  and  gallant,  without  rudeness  or  Ibppery ;  and  finn  and 
thonghtMl,  without  being  strait-laced  and  puritanical.  In  brief, 
he  had  a  character  of  his  own,  and  was  not  made  up  of  the  odds 
and  ends  of  all  sorts  of  people." 

Our  son  of  Gotham  did  not  exactly  relish  the  "comparisoa 
thus  made  by  one  of  the  group,  and  replied  in  a  rather  stale 
sarcasm:-— 

'*The  less  said  by  way  of  comparison  between  Jersey,  as 
between  New  Tork  and  Pliiladelphia,  the  better.  As  M 
Franklin  phrased  it — she  is  the  ban*el  on  tap  at  both  ends." 

The  retort  followed  from  the  former  speaker. 

**  These  two  cities  are  the  sewers  of  Jersey.  She  uses  them 
fbr  common  purposes— -employing  them  where  needful  for  her 
common  uses,  without  being  responsible  for  then:  morals,  or 
troubled  with  their  nuisances.  She  is  fortunate  in  escaping  the 
evils  of  great  cities,  which  she  can  nevertheless  use  at  pleasure." 

This  was  a  new  view  of  the  case  which  had  never  ooourred 
to  our  Oothamite,  and  required  reflection.  He  had  no  imme* 
diate  answer.  The  other  speaker  continued,  and  made  his 
contributions  to  our  entertainment  by  a  statement  of  certain 
laets  which  might  be  wrought  into  story. 

**  Jersey,"  he  said,  ''even  ak>ng  the  shores,  and,  in  recent 
periods,  is  not  without  its  picturesque  and  romantio.    It  is  not 
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long,  since  that  the  coast  which  we  are  passing  was  distinguished 
infamously  by  a  class  of  cruel  outlaws,  who  were  not  the  less 
mniderous  because  they  performed  their  crimes  under  the  cover 
of  night  and  tempest.  Here,  in  situations  favorable  to  their 
accursed  trade,  dwelt  a  race  of  land  pirates,  such  as  roved  the 
wastes  of  the  Mississippi — such  as  not  many  years  ago  occu- 
pied the  Keys  of  Florida — such  as  still  mislead  and  prey  upon 
the  innocent  and  unsuspecting,  on  the  dreary  land  routes  to 
Oregon  and  California.  These  were  wreckers,  who  lived  upon 
waifs  east  up  by  the  sea,  and  who  hung  out  false  lights,  when 
the  nights  were  dark  and  stormy,  to  beguile  the  unwary  and 
exliausted  manner.  Everybody  is  aware  of  the  sort  of  life 
which  they  pursued,  for  many  years,  during  a  peiiod  still  fresh 
within  the  memories  of  men ;  though  no  one  can  conjecture  the 
extent  to  which  they  carried  their  nefarious  traffic.  I  heard  a 
8tory>  not  long  ago,  told  by  a  sea-captain  along  this  route,  which 
be  assiyred  me  he  had  from  the  very  best  authority ." 

We  were  all  agog  to  bear,  and  our  Jerseyan  thus  proceeded  :— 
/*  It  appears  that  some  twenty  years  ago  there  suddenly  ap- 
peared a  stranger  in  the  country  along  shore — in  a  lonely  and 
sequestered  spot — of  whom  nobody  knew  anything.  Briefly, 
no  one; was  particularly  curious  to  in«|uire.  He  was  moody, 
reserved,  somewhat  suUen,  and  a  person  whose  aspect  gave 
warning  of  irritable  passions,  while  his  physique  was  one  of 
great  muscular  activity  and  power.  He  described  himself  as 
an  Englishman,  and  went  by  the  name  of  Dalton.  As  far  as 
the  people  could  gather  from  himself  and  others,  he  was  under- 
stood to  have  been  a  sailor,  and  a  deserter  from  the  royal  navy. 
This  was,  to  a  small  degree,  a  source  of  sympathy  for  him— - 
particularly  as  he  had  been  cruelly  treated  in  the  servicow 
Some  accounts  spoke  of  him  as  one  who,  in  sudden  fray,  had 
used  a  marlin-spike  with  a  little  too  heavy  a  hand  upon  an  inso- 
lent and  brutal  lieutenant.  In  leaving  the  service,  however,  in 
disgust,  and  at  short  notice,  he  yet  took  up  another  trade  which 
still  kept  him  in  daily  commerce  with  the  ocean.  The  sight  of 
this  field  was,  perhaps,  more  natural  to  his  eyes  than  any  other. 
He  made  his  way  along  shore  to  a  portion  of  the  coast  where 
the  restraints  of  society  and  law  were  fewest.  Here  he  natu- 
rally became  a  wrecker,  and  gathered  his  spoils  along  the  sea 
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side,  after  a  faslnon  but  too  cominoD  with  his  neighbors.  Eveiy 
storm  brought  him  tribute,  and  his  accumulations  began  to  be 
considerable.  Wrecks  increased  feaifdlly  aiter  his  appearance 
m  the  neighborhood ;  and,  for  the  goods  thus  brought  to  these 
wild  outlaws,  by  a  wretched  foiiune,  thej  had  but  one  dnty  to 
perfoiin — to  bury  out  of  sight  the  human  sufferers  who  were 
quife  as  frequently  the  victims  of  their  cruel  snares  as  of  the 
treacherous  shores  and  tempests. 

"  Dalton  prospered  in  the  horrid  trade ;  and  the  rude  cabin  in 
which  he  dwelt  alone,  and  which  was  visited  but  rarely,  began  to 
improve  in  its  ftimiture.  Bedsteads  and  beds,  beyond  what  he 
himself  could  use  or  seemed  to  need,  were  accumulated  in  hi£  sol- 
itary chamber.  Chairs  and  tables  and  mirrors  followed.  Supplies 
of  crockeiy,  and  other  things,  implying  the  presence  of  woman, 
were  gradaally  brought  from  the  cities ;  and  conjecture  exagger- 
ated the  value  of  hb  stores  and  treasures.  At  length,  the  my*- 
tery  of  these  proceedings  was  explained.  Dalton  was  now  heard 
to  speak  of  mother,  wife,  and  sibter— all  of  whom  he  expected 
from  Efkgland-; — to  whom  he  had  written,  and  sent  the  necessary 
money  for  emigration.  He  spoke  of  these  relations  with  a  show 
of  feeling  which  occasionally  softened,  and  even  sweetened,  his 
savage  aspect  and  utterance ;  and  seemed  to  entertain  fbr  them 
severally  a  degree  of  affection,  which  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  from  his  nature.  He  was  a  coarse,  uneducated  man, 
and  the  villanous  scrawl  which  declared  his  wishes  to  his  kindred, 
was  revised  by  one  of  Ids  neighbors,  better  read  than  himself, 
from  whom,  it  seems,  these  particulars  were  afterward  obtained. 
His  letter  was  despatched,  and  he  spoke  frequently  of  the  fanuly 
which  he  expected,  and  for  which  he  had  prepared  his  dwelHng, 
filling  it  with  comfoils,  to  wliich,  in  all  probalnlity,  ttrey  had 
never  before  been  accustomed. 

"  But  months  elapsed,  bringing  him  no  answer  to  his  entreaties. 
Meanwhile,  he  still  continued  his  fearful  and  criminal  employ- 
ments. Still  he  prospered  in  all  merely  pecuniary  respects. 
Ho  became  the  envy  of  those  who  regarded  his  accumulations 
as  the  proper  and  peimanent  objects  of  desire.  But  the  wag98 
of  sin  and  death  are  delusions  also ;— mockeries,  which  mortify 
the  very  meanest  hearts,  even  when  they  are  most  80tt§^ 
and  most  in  possession. 
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''  One  dark  and  threatening  eyening  in  September,  the  wind 
blowing  a  gale  which  increased  in  farj  as  the  night  came  on,  a 
sail  was  dimly  descried  in  the  distance.  In  the  growing  dark- 
ness she  disappeared.  But,  through  the  night,  at  intervals, 
the  boomings  of  a  cannon  might  be  heard.  These  appeals  of 
terror  soon  ceased ;  swallowed  up  in  the  united  roar  of  soa  and 
storm  and  thunder.  The  billows,  in  mountain  rollers,  came  in 
upon  the  sandy  shore.  But  the  tempest  did  not  affright  our 
wreckei-s.  They  welcomed  the  increasing  violence  of  the  storm. 
They  were  abroad  and  busy — one  of  them  at  least. 

**  Dalton  had  marked  the  vessel,  dimly  seen  at  sunset,  for  his 
piey.  The  course  of  the  wind,  the  season,  the  violence  of  the 
gale,  the  proximity  of  the  fated  craft  to  the  leeshore,  all  con- 
tributed to  £11  him  with  the  horrid  hope  of  plunder  at  the  ex- 
pense of  life  and  humanity.  He  stole  out  from  his  hovel,  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  heedless  of  the  driving  fury  of  the  wind, 
to  an  elevated  hammock  of  sand,  where  he  fired  a  beacon  of  tar- 
barrels.  What  mocking  hopes  did  this  blaze  awaken  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  hapless  creatures  in  that  barque  ?  He  thought  nothing  of 
them.  Possibly,  other  lights  were  kindled,  like  those  of  Dalton, 
and  with  like  charitable  purposes.  The  diabolical  purpose  was 
aptly  answered  by  the  watchful  Fates  I 

"  That  night,  while  Dalton  crouched  in  his  cabin,  he  fancied 
that  he  heard  human  voices  appealing  to  him,  above  all  the  voices 
of  the  storm.  It  was  not  the  lingenng  human  feeling  within  his 
heart,  which  made  him  listen  and  tremble  with  Ftxange  and  sti- 
fling sensations.  But,  he  fancied  that  he  was  called  by  name. 
He  fkncied  that  the  voices  were  fanuliar,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that,  in  his  very  ears  were  syllabled  in  shrieks,  the  several  words 
— 'brother/  *  husband,'  'son.'  He  was  paralyzed.  A  cold 
sweat  covered  his  frame.  He  could  not  stir.  He  could  not 
speak.  He  sat  bedde  his  chimney  in  a  strange  stupor,  which 
forbade  tliat  he  should  either  sleep  or  go  forth ! 

"  Bat  habitual  guilt  is  a  thing  of  rare  powers  of  hardihood 
and  endurance.  Cupidity  came  to  his  relief.  He  meditated  the 
gveat  gains  of  hia  trade.  The  prey  was  in  the  toils,  beyond 
possibility  of  escape,  and  before  the  dawn  its  struggles  would 
have  ceased.  The  morning  came.  With  the  fii*st  gray  streak 
of  light  he  was  forth  and  upon  the  sands.    The  storm  had  sub* 
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sirlecl,  the  sun  hud  opened  his  eyes,  all  brightness,  npon  the 
bemitiftil  world.  But  the  seas  were  still  tumultuous,  and  Dalton 
could  sec  that  a  large  fragment  of  the  stranded  ship,  was  still 
tossing  in  their  wild  embraces  in  a  little  cuve  which  the  waves 
had  eaten  into  the  sands.  Everywhere  before  him  were  the 
proofs  of  wreck  and  niin.  Here  a  mast  and  spar,  there  a  bit  of 
deck  and  bulwark ;  there  rolled  a  barrel  in  upon  the  reef,  and 
there  floated  away  a  naked  raft  and  hammock. 

"  As  he  wandered,  seeking  ?in'l  picking  up  his  spoils,  he  hap- 
pened suddenly  upon  other  trophies  of  the  storm.  On  the  very 
edge  of  the  s»^a,  where  it  blended  with  the  shore  in  comparative 
calm,  lay  two  human  bodies  locked  closely  in  a  last  embrace. 
B')th  were  females.  Their  heads  rested  upon  the  sands.  Their 
garments,  and  the  arms  of  one,  were  lifted  to  and  ^  by  the 
billows.  Did  they  live?  Ue  approached  them  with  fe^tngs* 
strange  to  him,  of  equal  awe  and  curiosity.  He  had  a  fearful 
presentiment  of  the  tnith.  He  drew  them  from  the  waters. 
He  unclasped  them  from  that  strong  embrace  which  they  haa 
taken  in  death.     He  beheld  their  faces. 

"'Mother!     Sister!' 

"  He  knew  them  at  a  glance ! 

"  And  it  was  his  hand  that  had  fired  the  beacon  wluch  had 
conducted  both  to  death. 

"  *  My  wife !  my  wife !     I  have  drowned  my  wife  !* 

*•  Where  was  she !  He  looked  for  her  in  vain.  'I'be  remorse- 
less sea  gave  up  no  other  of  its  victims.  But  he  found  a  box 
in  which  were  his  own  letters.    They  told  her  fate. 

*'  His  horror  and  remorse,  too  lately  awakened,  suffered  him  to 
keep  no  secrets.  His  first  outcry  revealed  the  whole  terrible 
history.  He  had  avenged  humanity  upon  himMlf.  Even  among 
the  wild  creatures  with  whom  he  herded,  the  terrible  judgment 
upon  his  own  miserable  soul,  inflicted  by  his  own  deed,  was  too 
awfitl  to  seem  to  need  other  penalties.  He  was  suffered  to  go 
free.  He  remained  only  long  enough  in  the  neighborhood  to 
see  the  poor  corses  deposited  in  earth,  and  then  fled,  leaving  all 
behind  him, — fled  into  the  interior,  and,  it  was  said,  nine  years 
afterward,  that  he  was  then  to  be  found,  somewhere  in  Ohio, 
a  sad,  gray-headed  man,  a  devout  Christian,  reconciled  to  the 
Church,  and  waiting  humbly  for  that  change,  which,  it  was  hii 
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hope— and  bhonld  be  onrs, — might  witness  the  purification  of 
Ills  stahiB  through  the  saving  grace  of  his  Bedeemer.'* 

Our  Jeneyan,  having  finished  his  voluntary  yam»  was  voted 
the  thaaki  of  the  company ;  and  it  was  then  unanimously  agreed 
that  our  Oothamite  should  take  up  the  reel,  and  see  what  he 
could  do,  at  warp  and  woof,  in  the  business  of  invention. 

**  We  were  promised  a  story  of  the  troubadours,  I  think,  sir," 
said  Hiss  Burroughs. 

We  all  concurred  in  the  subject  thus  indicated,  and,  after 
certain  modest  preliminaries,  Duyckman  gave  us  a  curious  pic- 
ture of  the  ftmtastioal  sentiment — serious  enough  in  its  way — 
of  which  we  may  find  so  many  remarkable  examples  in  the  his- 
tory of  chivalry  and  the  crusades.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  ap- 
prise the  reader  that  he  will  find  an  actual  biography  in  what 
follows. 
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'**  Sails,  oart,  that  might  not  tave, 


The  death  he  Bought,  to  Geoffirey  Rodel  gave." 

PXTRAaCB. 


•The  history  of  the  Provencal  troubadours  is  foil  of  grateful 
and  faistructive  material— curious  as  history,  instnictive  as  de- 
veloping a  highly-artificial  state  of  society,  and  full  of  interest 
as  literary  biography.  To  the  young  poet,  the  study  is  one 
which  will  teach  many  useftil  lessons  of  his  art.  To  the  pas- 
sionate dreamer  of  romance,  it  will  yield  delicious  provocations 
to  revery,  in  which  all  his  ideals  will  be  satisfied.  These  biog- 
raphies riiould  be  written  out  by  poets ;  not  in  verse,  for  that 
might  suggest  doubts  of  their  veracity,  but  in  a  prose  at  once 
sparicKng  and  sentimental ;  uniting  the  oriental  fancy  of  Curtis, 
with  the  sighing  pathos  of  a  Norton  or  a  Landon.  We  commend 
the  idea  to  study  and  exannnation ;  and  wUl  content  ourselves, 
in  the  mtentime,  with  a  brief  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able-troubadours of  his  age  and  order. 

Geoffirey  Budel  was  a  prince  of  Blaye,  as  well  as  a  trouba- 
dour.   In  those  days,  nobility  was  not  inconsistent  with  letters. 
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Out  poet  was  one  of  those  who  could  wield  the '  sword  tt 
irell  as  the  lyre.  He  was  a  knight  of  high  reputation,  and  a 
gentleman ;  and,  as  such,  wore  the  honors  of  chivalry  with  all 
the  graoe-of  one'*  to  the  manner' bom."  Bdt,'with -tiB.  iimBe 
poseessions,  there  wae  one  deficiency,  which-  w^  oeAaidered 
fatal*  to'  the  perfection  of  has  character.  His  grtee  And  iceutaay 
were  acknowledged  in  eourt  and  chamber.  He  eould  make  hk 
enetny  tremble  in  the  field.  As  a  poet  he  had  fire  a«d  genii- 
ment,  and  was  peculiarly  sensible  to  the  glories  of  4ie  vtnbie 
worid. .  He  was  the  favonteitf' princes*  aaxd.  was  ranked-  amOAg 
the  friends  of  no  less  a  perB6nage  than  Bieteard  Gcsur  de  lioB. 
Bnt  he  had  neyer  once  b^eii  troubled  with  the  tender  paanon. 
He  had  nevei'  been  befi^bd  to  love  by  beauty.  He  acknowl- 
edged the  charms  of  woman,  b«t  he  remuned  uneilslaved.  fie 
ODuld  sing  of  the  attractions  which  he  did  not  feel.  He  bad  hie 
muse,  perhaps  his  ideal  perfection,  and  to  her  he  sung.  He 
portrayed  her  charms,  but  he  neidier  found  nor  seemed  to  seek 
them.  Tradition  vaguely  hints  at  efforts  which  he  made,  to 
discern  a  likeness  in  the  living  world  to  the  exquisite  creation 
embodied  in  his  mind.  Bnt  he  seemed  to  search  for  her  in  vain. 
His  wanderings,  seeking  for  this  perfect  creature,  were  wholly 
without  profit.  It  does  not  seem  that  he  exulted  in  his  insensi- 
bility. An  object  of  universal  admiration  himself,  he  himself 
constantly  strove  to  admire.  He  did  admire,  but  he'dU-not 
love.  The  object  of  pursuit  eluded  his  grasp.  In  iboae  daya, 
it  was  deemed  no  impropriety*  on  the  part  of  the  fiiiie^sex,  to 
seek  openly  the  conquest  of  the  brave  knight  and  the  noble 
poet  Beauty  sought  Geoffrey  Budel  in  his  solitude,-  She 
brought  him  barest  tribute.  She  spoke  to  him  in  songs,  sweet  as 
his  own,  and  with  oriental  flowers  more  precious  than  any  which 
his  care  had  cultured.  She  did  not  conceal  the  passion  wliieh 
his  accomplishments  had  inspired ;  but  she  declared  her  secret 
in  vain.  His  heart  seemed  invulnerable  to  every  shaft*  His 
soul  remained  inaccessible  to  all  the  sweet  soticitings  of  love. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  he  found  pride  in  this  insensi- 
bility. He  &lt  it  as  a  misfortune.  For  the  troubadour  not  to 
love,  was  to  deprive  his  verses  of  that  very  charm  which  alone 
could  secure  them  immortaKty.  For  the  knight  to  be  untouched 
by  the  charms  of  woman,  was  to  wither  the  greenest  chaplet 
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wlaoli  TAlor  had  ev^ar  fixed  upon  his  brow.  He  declared  his 
giM&  at  the  iofOMeptibilitj  of  his  heart.  His  prayer  embodied 
«  petition  that  he  might  be  made  to  love.  Bat  he  prajed  for 
bemvealy  succor*  and  he  looked  fi>r  earthlj  loveliness^  in  vain. 
Hia  iiind  was  gijeaily  saddened  hy  his  condition.  His  isolation 
inijNiixed  his  aneigieSb  He  ceased  to  sing,  to  seek  the  tourney 
and  the  court*  and  deliveved  hhaself  up  to  a  musing  and  medi- 
tative life,  which  iras  only  not  utter  vacancy.  At  a  season  of 
g€«ieral  bustle  among  the  nationSr  he  sank  into  apathy.  He 
had  served  in  .arms  with.  Biohard,  but  the  entreaties  of  that 
impetuous  and  ppwerfnl  monarch  no  longer  succeeded  in  be- 
gnOing  him  from  his  solitude.  The  world  was  again  armyed  in 
armor — the  whole  wide  world  of  Christendom — moving  under 
the  impulses  of  religious  fanaticism,  at  the  wild  instance  of  St. 
Bernard.  Preparations  were  in  progress  for  the  second  crusade, 
but  the  stir  of  the  mullitade  aroused  no  answering  chord  in  his 
affections.  He  put  on  no  armor;  his  shield  hung  upon  his 
walls ;  his  spear  rusted  beneath  it,  and  no  trumpet  was  sounded 
at  his  gates.  lake  one  overcome  with  sloth,  Geoffrey  Eudel 
lay  couched  within  the  quiet  retreats  of  his  castle  near  Bour- 
deaux,  and  gave  no  heed  to  the  ones  and  clamors  of  the  world 
without.  But  his  soul  had  not  lapsed  away  in  luxuries.  He 
was  immersed  in  no  pleasures  more  exciting  than  tlt<>se  of  song. 
His  soul  was  full  of  sadness  rather  than  delight.  His  l^re  sent 
forth  the  tenderest  pleading,  and  the  most  touching  laiaentation. 
His  heart  was  filled  with  sorrow,  as  he  entreated  vainly  that  it 
should  be  filled  with  love.  Vory  sweet  were  his  ballads ;  plain- 
tive always,  and  teetuing  with  faDcios,  which  faiuly  sought  to 
ally  themselves  to  affections.  With  a  soul  given  up  to  contem- 
platii»ns»  which*  if  npt  loving,  were  not  warlike,  he  gave  no  heed 
to  the  movements,  or  even  the  reproaches  of  his  brethren-— 
knights  and  troubadours.  The  preaching  of  St.  Bernard  touch- 
ed  not  him.  We  do  not  know  that  he  ever  listened  oiice  to  Uiat 
great  apostle  of  the  crusades ;  nor,  indeed,  can  we  pretend  to 
assert  that  his  conversion  ever  formed  a  special  object  with  the 
jnreacher.  But  the  ^treaties  of  others  were  urged  upon  him, 
and  without  success.  He  answered  them  with  a  melancholy 
denial,  which  declared  his  regrets  more  than  his  indifference. 
I^m<)  of  his  ditties,  written  at  this  period,  have  been  preserved 
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to  OS.  They  arc  remarkable  for  their  delicacy,  their 
ness  of  tone,  the  nice  taste  by  which  his  spirit  was  iqfbrmed, 
and  the  grief  of  those  yearnings,  the  denial  of  which  was  ihe 
true  cause  of  his  lethargy.  The  muse  to  which  he  now  yielded 
himself  was  that  of  a  latent  affection.  The  wfld  spirit  of  war- 
fare had  no  voice  for  his  sonl.  He  sang— -bat  why  not  sofler 
him  to  speak  for  himself,  those  tender  sensibffiCies  which  he  has 
put  into  verse,  not  wholly  unworthy  of  his  renown  f  Oar  rode 
English  version  may  show  the  character  of  his  sentiment,  if  not 
the  peculiar  art  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  strain.  He  speaks  in 
this  sonnet  of  his  despondency,  and  of  that  ideal  whidi  he  de- 
spairs to  find  in  life. 

"  From  nature  comes  the  lesion  of  true  love  — - 

She  teaches  me,  through  flowers  end  fruits,  to  grace 

My  fom  in  gay  a]^wrel,  and  to  prove 

For  bow  much  heart  my  own  can  ibrbish  place. 

The  nightingale  his  tender  mate  caresses. 
Caressed  in  turn  by  mutual  look  and  strain ; 

Ah !  happ/  birds,  whom  genial  love  thus  blesses, 
Ye  tench  me  what  to  seek,  yet  teach  in  vain. 

I  languish  still  in  .silence -—your  delight^ 
The  shef^erd  with  his  pipe— -the  eager  child. 
That  makes  his  labor  speak  in  pleasures  wild  — 

AH  that  I  hear,  and  all  that  lives  in  sight — 
Still  mock  me  with  denial.     In  my  woes 
The  whole  world  triumphs.     Still  the  image  glows. 

More  and  more  brightly  on  my  yearning  eye^ 
A  thousand  passionate  hopes  deny  repose, 

And  warm  me  sUU  with  promises  that  fly  I 

Oh !  my  soul's  image,  when  shall  these  be  o'er. 

When  shall  I  see  thee  near,  and  seek  thee  never  more." 

This  is  a  sweet  munnnr,  not  overstrained,  and  happily  ex- 
pressed. It  shonld  hare  filenced  the  reproaches  which  were  at 
length  showered  upon  his  head.  It  shows  him  to  have  possessed 
a  sool  at  once  tender  and  passionate,  if  not  snsceptible ;  and 
sQch  now  was  the  nsual  burden  of  his  song.  Bnt  it  failed  to 
convince  his  neighbors.  Beauty,  disappointed  in  all  her  en- 
deavors, proclakned  him  an  insensible.  We  little  know,  at  tfau 
day,  how  keen  and  terrible  was  such  a  reproach,  at  a  period 
when  love  was  the  very  soul  of  chivalry.  Knighthood  regarded 
him  as  a  recreant  to  its  order,  which  inflisfed  upon  a  mistress  ab 
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the  But  and  most  poweiftd  incentive  to  valor.  He  was  called 
by  many  cruel  epithets ~» cold,  selfish,  ungentle;  barren  of 
heart,  caprieions  and  peevish ;  loving  himself  only,  like  anothei 
Narcissus,  when  a  whole  world,  worthy  of  a  better  heart,  crowd- 
ed aiound  him  soliciting  his  love;  and  this,  too,  at  the  veiy 
moment  when  he  was  repining  with  the  tenderest  yearnings,  for 
some  one  object,  precious  over  aU,  upon  whom  to  expend  the 
whole  wealth  of  his  affections.  But  be  was  not  long  to  yearn 
thus  hopelessly.  The  fates  were  about  to  giv^  an  answer  to  the 
cmel  reproaches  under  which  he  had  suffered.  They  were 
ahoat  to  diow  that  his  passion  was  intense  in  proportion  to  the 
inlrequency  of  its  exercise.  Ilis  desdny  was  quite  as  curioas  as 
it  is  touching :  we  say  this  by  way  of  warning.  The  reader 
must  know  that  we  are  writing  ^ober  history.  We  are  not  now 
practising  with  artful  roinAHces  apou  his  fancy.  The  chronicles 
are  before  us  as  we  write.  We  are  fettered  by  the  andent 
record,  in  complexion  ox  the  most  sombre  black-letter. 

It  was  while  QeoSsey  Budel  thus  lay,  sad  and  sighing,  at  his 
castle  of  Blaye,  near  Bordeaux,  that  news  came  from  the  Holy 
Land,  which  set  Christendom  once  more  in  commotion.  The 
Orosaders  had  gone  forward  in  iron  legions.  They  had  been 
saccessfol  in  every  battle,  and  their  triumphs  were  upon  every 
tongue.  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City,  had  fallen  before  their  arms, 
after  prodigies  of  valor  had  been  shown  in  its  defence.  But  'he 
deeds  of  knighthood,  and  the  bloody  triumphs  of  the  battle- 
field, were  not  alone  the  theme  of  the  troubadour  and  the  trav- 
eller. The  story  which,  above  all,  had  served  to  enliven  the 
imagination,  and  charm  the  lyre  of  £urope,  was  that  of  a  certain 
countess  of  Tripoli — a  lady,  whose  bravery,  under  circum- 
stances of  partioular  difficulty  and  peril,  was  deemed  the  subject 
fd  greatest  wonder  and  delight.  Her  beauty  had  been  already 
suug«  It  was  now  ennobled  in  Proven9al  minstrelsy,  by  in- 
stances of  courage,  magnanimity,  and  greatness  of  soul,  such  as 
had  seldom  been  shown  by  her  sex  before.  Her  elastic  spirit, 
the  firmness  of  her  soul,  the  grace  of  her  carriage,  the  loveliness 
of  her  face  and  perscm,  were  duly  recorded  in  a  thousand  ditties. 
The  pilgrims  from  the  Holy  Land  could  speak  of  nothing  else. 
The  troubadour  caught  up  the  grateful  history,  and  found  new 
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iiiBpiration  in  the  redtal.  Faint  echoes  of  the  stoiy  reached  wa 
disconsolate  poet,  and  fell  with  a  renerating  influence  upon  his 
spirit.  He  heard,  and  hearkened  with  a  greedj  interest .  Hie 
redtal  touched  the  dormant  chords  of  his  nature.  He  grew 
excited  as  he  listened,  suddenly  flung  off  his  lethargy,  and  soon 
his  lyre  began  to  emulate  and  excel  all  others,  in  rehearsing  tha 
charms  of  her  person  and  the  beauties  of  her  so^l.•  H«  aU  al 
once  realised  his  ideal.  The  countess  of  Tripoli  was  the  ereatnre 
of  all  his  imaginings.  The  image  in  his  soul- had  found  a  liTUiig 
Hkeness.  It  had  long  been  the  image  in  his  dreams-— it  was 
new  the  object  of  his  waking  passion.  It  filled  the  measure  ot 
his  hopes ;  it  heightened  the  glory  of  his  dreams.  He  loved— 
he  was  no  longer  without  a  soul. 

II. 

•  ..■<.• 

The  imagination  of  our  troubadour  thus  powerfoUy  excited, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  ho  sliimld  enjoy  a  glorious  vision  of 
the  lady  of  his  thoughts.  He  lay  sleepijftg,  duxing  a  slunbennis 
summer  evening,  in  a  favorite  bower  of  his  gaident  his  late, 
resting  beside  him,  was  silent  also ;  but  he  still  clasped  betsreea 
his  fingers  the  illuminated  missal,  in  which  the  wandering  nioiik, 
scarcely  less  infatuated  than  himself,  had  sought  to  enshrine  the 
beauties  of  the  Lady  of  Tripoli  in  the  character  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin*  In  the  deep  draughts  of  delirious  passion  which  the 
picture  had  helped  to  enliven,  the  troubadour  might  well  lapse 
away  from  delicious  fancies  into  as  delicious  dreams.  The  warm 
sun  of  bis  region  helped  the  influence.  The  birds  of  Provence 
ministered  also— singing  overhead  those  sweet  capncdm^  hall 
play,  half  sentiment,  which  seem  to  have  famished  the  model 
for.  many  of  the  best  specimens  of  Proven9al  poetry.  The 
flowers  gave  lorth  a  soft,  persuadve  fragraneei  The  leaves 
floated  .to  and  fro  upon  the  slenderest  green  vines,  under  the 
balmy  influence  of  the  southern  breeae,  ever  and  anon  stnoping 
to  his  floating  hair,  and  trembling  over  his  somewhat  pallid 
oheek.  A  favorite  greyhound  slept  at  his  feet,  his  long  brawn 
nose  resting  upon  the  gayly-wjeought  slippers  which  enclosed  them. 
Wann  fanciea,  working  with  the  J9oason  and  the  scene,  proved 
to  our  poet  as  deliciously  nsrcotiaing  as  those  fiibled  breoaes 
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tliAi  8#«ep  with  delirium  the  poppy  gardeni  of  Yemen.  The 
protncted  ietml  of  hot  previons  life  was  all  compenfated  in  the 
mtoxieatinf  fancy  of  die  houi\  The  creature  of  hia  imperfect 
waking  deaireSy  grew  to  a  perfect  being  hi  his  dreams.  He  wai 
kmnsported  to  Pamdiae,  a  region  which,  at  that  moment,  he 
conld  ind  ui  Tripoli  only.  And  she'  came  fovth;  the'  first,  to  bid 
him  wdeome.  '  His  reception  waa  not  only  one  of  *  blessing  but 
of  ceremonial. '"  The  lady  of  his  lore  was  mviironed  by  state; 
but  this  did  sot  lessen  the  benignity  of  her  favor;  Princes  were 
grouped  arowid  hei^-the  severe  and  statdy  forms  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Temple — the  humbler,  bnt  not  lesa  imposing 
Brothers  of  the  Hospital—- and  many  others,  knights  and  noblea^ 
with  then:  banners  and  their  shields.  And  he  himself— he, 
Geoffrey  Rndel,  prince  of  Blaye-— was  in  the  midst  of  the 
splendid  circle — the  person  to  whom  all  eyes  were  drawn— 
upon  whom  her  eye  was  spedaUy  fastened— •  she,  the  nearest 
to  his  heart  and  person,  the  lorely  countess  of  Tripoli.  Bnt  a 
moment  was  tfaie  glorions  vision  vouchsafed  him ;  bnt,  even  as  it 
began  to  fade  away —growing  momentarily  more  and  more  dim, 
without  growing  less  beautiful — he  caught  the  whispered  worda 
of  her  parting  salutation— "  Hither  to  me,  Bndel«— hither  to 
me--* and  the  love  that  thou  seekest,  and  the  peace — shall  they 
not  both  be  thine  1" 

•  •  • 

III. 

Tnia  was  a  bliss  too  great  for  slumber.  It  was  a  bliss  too 
precious  to  lose  at  waking.  Rndel  necessarily  awakened  with 
the  excess  of  rapture.  He  started  to'  his  feet  with  a  new  im- 
pulse. The  birds  sang,  but  vainly,  from  his  trees.  The  flowers 
in  vain  stretched  forth  to  his  hand.  He  heeded  not  the  endear- 
ments ad  his  greyhound,  who  started  up  at  the  same  moment 
with  hismaster,  and  whined,  and  lifted  his  paws  to  receive  the 
aocusiamed  caresses.  He  saw  these  things  no  longer.  The  old 
tenptaiktis  and  pleasures  were  discarded  or  forgotten.  A  new 
soul  seemed  to  inform  his  spirit.  A  new  hope  was  embodied  in 
his  heart.  He  had  received  in  that  dream  an  inspiration.  What 
was  tenderness  dimply  in  his  heart  before,  was  now  passion.  His 
dream  was  reality.    He  no  longer  sighed — he  felt.    He  lived 
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at  last ;  for,  until  one  loves,  he  can  not  be  said  to  Uve.  The 
life  of  hnmanity  is  love.  The  new  pasdon  prompted  new  ener- 
gies. Greoffroy  Badel  Was  still  at  Blave,  bat  he  might  soon  be 
at  Tripoli.  He  made  his  preparations  for  Tripoli  accordingly. 
Once  more  his  good  steed  was  put  in  exercise.  His  shield  waa 
taken  from  the  wall.  His  lance  was  cleansed  of  its  rust,  and 
glittered  gaylj  in  the  sunbeams,  as  if  rejoidng  in  its  resumed 
employments.  The  proud  spirit  of  knighthood  was  once  mon) 
rekindled  in  the  bosom  of  our  hero.  He  was  again  a  living  man, 
with  all  the  tenderness  which  ia<$pires  Inravery  to  seek  adven- 
ture. It  was  easy  now  to  feel  all  the  enthunasm  at  which  it 
was  his  wont  to  smile ;  and  he  could  now  look  with  regret  and 
mortification  at  those  6ajs  of  apathy  which  kept  him  in  repose 
when  St.  Bernard  went  through  the  laud,  preaching  his  mission 
oi  power.  He  could  nov,'  understand  the  virtue  of  leaving  home 
and  family,  friends  and  fbrtTine,  to  fight  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
The  q>irit  of  the  crusade  suddenly  impregnated  his  soul.  Sol- 
emnly he  took  up  the  cross — literally,  in  the  figure  upon  his 
garments— and  made  his  preparations  for  embarking  for  the 
East.  Never  had  a  change  so  sudden  been  wrought  in  human 
bosom.  Nor  did  he  conceal  the  true  occasion  of  the  miracle 
When  did  troubadour  ever  withhold  the  secret  of  his  passion  i 
It  was  his  pride  to  reveal.  Geoffrey  Budel  loved  at  last  He» 
too,  could  be  made  to  yield  to  the  spells  of  beauty.  EQs  lyre 
was  not  silent.  He  unfolded  himself  in  the  most  exquiate  im- 
prowisations,  which  we  should  but  coldly  render  in  our  harsh 
language  of  the  North.  He  who  had  been  all  apathy  before, 
was  now  all  excitement.  His  limbs  trembled  with  the  wild  fever 
in  his  veins.  A  deep  spot  of  red  grew  suddenly  apparent  on 
his  faded  cheek.  A  tone  of  nervous  impatience  now  distin- 
guished the  utterance  which  had  hitherto  been  gentle  and  for- 
bearing always.  His  muse  spoke  more  frequently,  and  with 
%  spasmodic  energy,  which  had  not  been  her  usual  characteris- 
tic We  preserve  another  of  his  sonnets,  feebly  rendered  inttt 
our  dialect,  which  he  penned  just  before  leaving  Provence  lor 
the  East:— 

"  She  I  adore,  whom,  save  in  nightly  draam*, 
These  eyes  have  ne'er  beheld,  yet  am  T  Mirfi 
She  it  uo  other  thaii  the  tiling  she  seeixib; 
A  thing  for  love  and  wonhip  evermore 
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Oh !  not  your  dark-eyed  beauties  of  the  East, 

Jewish  or  Saracen — nor  yet  the  fair, 
Your  bright-cheeked  maids  of  Ohristendom,  the  best 

For  saintly  virtues  and  endowments  rare— - 
May  rank  with  her  whom  yet  I  do  not  sooy 

To  whom  I  may  not  speak*- who  does  not  know 
My  homage,  yet  who  nightly  comes  to  me, 

And  bids  my  hopes  revive,  my  passion  glow. 
With  day  she  disappears,  and  then  alone, 

I  know  that  she  is  distant : — I  will  fly ; 

Pierce  the  deep  space  between  that  foreign  sky. 
And  bate  to  her  the  heart  so  mtich  her  own. 

The  seas  will  not  betray  me,  when  they  know 
Love  is  my  guide  and  bids  me  death  defy.'* 

His  preparations  were  not  long  delayed.  His  soul  was  too 
eager  in  its  new  passion  to  permit  of  any  nnnecessaiy  waste  of 
time.  His  flame  had  become  a  frenzy — the  leading  idea  of  his 
mind,  which  reason  had  ceased  to  resist,  and  which  friends  no 
longer  ventured  to  combat.  His  preparations  completed,  and 
the  bark  ready,  his  pen  records  one  of  the  usual  vows  of  knight- 
errantry.  In  the  following  sonnet,  he  professes  that  humility 
which  was  commonly  set  forth  quite  too  ostentatiously  to  be  sin- 
cere always ;  but  which,  in  his  case,  the  sequal  of  our  story  will 
show  to  have  been  deeply  seated  in  his  soul.  We  shall  not  find 
it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  particularly  to  the  delicacy  of 
the  sentiments  contained  in  these  selections — a  delicacy,  we 
may  add,  which  speaks  more  certainly  for  the  particular  instance 
before  us,  than  it  ordinarily  did,  at  that  period,  for  the  general 
character  of  chivalry :  — 

"  *T]s  sworn  that  I  depart — and  clad  in  wool 

With  pilgrim  staff  before  her  eyes  I  go  — 

Glad,  if  with  pity  for  my  love  and  wo, 
She  suffers  me  within  her  palace  rule. 

But  this  were  too  much  joy.     Enough  to  be 
Near  the  blest  city  which  she  keeps,  though  there, 

The  trimnph  of  the  Saracen  I  see, 
And  fall  a  captive  to  his  bow  and  spear. 

Heaven  grant  me  the  sweet  blessing  in  the  prayer!—" 
Transport  me  tliither— let  me,  in  her  sight, 

The  rapture,  bom  of  her  sweet  presence,  share. 
And  live  so  long  within  her  happy  light, 

The  love  that  fills  my  soul,  to  pour  into  her  ear." 

4 
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The  sentiment  that  tonchea  the  soul  of  Greoffrey  Bndel,  was 
certainly  no  common  one.    It  may  have  heen  a  fanaticism,  but 
it  was  snch  a  fanaticism  as  could  only  happen  to  a  poet.    In  in- 
ferior degree,  however^  the. frenzy  was  not  an  vnnmial  one.    It 
belonged  to  the  age  and  to  his  profosnon,  if  the  performances  of 
the  troubadour,  at  any  time,  could  pi^operly  desetre  this  title ! 
Common  to  his  order,  it  was  heightened  as  well  as  refined  by 
the  peculiar  temper  of,  his  individual  mind|  and  by  that  con- 
templative, inner  or  spiritual  life  which  he  had  Jived  so  long. 
Though  spoken  akmd,  and  fondly  and  frequently  reiterated,  it 
was  no  momentary  ebullition.    The  passion  had  fastened  npon 
his  mind  and  his  affections  equally,  and  was  fixed  there  by  the 
grateful  image  that  informed  his   dreams.    These,  lepeaited 
nightly,  according  to  the  tradition,  gi^ve  him  no  time  to  cool. 
Tlieir  visitation  was  periodical.     Their  ezhortatien  was  prea- 
sing.    They  preyed  upon  his  strengtlf ,  and  his  physical  powers 
declined  in  due  degree  with  the  wondrous  increase  of  his  mental 
en«rgies»    He  set  sail  for  Palestine  with  all  the  fervor  of  his 
enthusiasm  npon  him,  as  warm  and  urgent  as  when  it  had  seiaed 
upon  him  first.    The  voyage  was  protracted,  and  the  disease  of 
our  pilgrim  underwent  increase  from  its  annoyances.    But,  if  his 
frame  suffeied,  the  energies  of  his  soul  were  unimpaired.    His 
muse  was  never  in  better  wing  or  vigor.     Still  he  sung,  and 
with  all  the  new-bom  exultation  of  a  lover.    The  one  hope  of 
his  heart,  the  one  dream  of  his  fancy,  gave  vitality  to  every  ut- 
terance.   The  image  of  the  beautiful  and  noble  Countess  of 
Tripoli  was  reflected  from,  and  through,  all  his  sonnets,  as 
through  a  mirror  of  magic.    Of  their  usual  burden,  a  single 
spedmen  will  suffice :  — 

'*  When  my  foot  presses  on  those  sacred  shores  -* 
To  me  thrice  sacred,  as  they  bear  the  sign, 

That,  lifted  high,  all  Christendom  adores  — 
And  the  proud  beau^  I  have  loved  as  mine  •— 

My  song  shall  speak  my  passion  — she  shall  hear 
How  much  I  love— how  powerful  is  the  sway, 
Her  channs  maintain  o'er  heart  so  (ar  away. 

That,  until  now,  no  other  chains  could  wear. 

Ah,  sure,  sho  will  not  let  me  sing  in  vain  — 
Such  deep  devotion,  such  abiding  trust, 
Love,  so  wholly  bora  of  her  own  beauty,  must 

Touch  her  sweet  spirit  with  a  pleasing  pain  I 
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8hoiil»i  she  prove  nithleM— 'noi  it  eaii  not  be 
My  god-ore  gave  such  evil  fate  to  me.*' 

The  last  allusion  in  this  poem  may  not  be  80  readily  under- 
stood in  our  times.  It  is  still  a  subject  of  some  discussion.  It 
is  thought  by  some  to  have  reference  to  the  old  tradition  of  gifts 
bestowed  by  fairies  upon  persons  in  thdr  infancy.  Our  own  no* 
tion  i8»  tiiat  it  is  taken  from  one  of  the  institutions  of  chivalry. 
A' knight  was 'said  to  be  ham  only  when  he  had  received  the 
hoaors  of  knighthood.  At  this  ceremony  he  had  a  god-f&ther  or 
spoBSor.  This  persMi  was  usually  choeen  by  the  novice  in  con- 
sideration of  his  high  renown,  his  bravery  and  good  fortune..  A 
certain  portion  of  these  good  qualities  were  naturally  supposed 
capable  of  transmission.  The  sponsor  answered  for  the  good 
qualities.  o£  the  youthftd  squire,. and  bestowed  on  him  his  bles- 
sing with  his  eotmsol.  The  allusion  in  the  verses  quoted  is  not 
obMurot  if'  we  remember  the  relationship  between  the  parties. 


IV. 

But  we  must  not  linger.  The  excitement  of  our  troubadour 
mcreased  with  the  voyage.  It  was  hardly  restrainable  within 
the  bounds  of  sanity  as  the  ship  approaphed  her  port  of  destina- 
tion. Bndel  was  beloved  by  all  on  board.  His  grace,  talent, 
gattaatryy-  and  enthusiasm,  had  touched  all  hearts.  The  curious 
history  of . his  passion  had  lifted  hikn  in  their  admiration  and 
wonder.  They  saw,  with  many  misgivings,  that  it  was  growing 
momently  at  the  peril  of  his  life  and  reason.  But  it  was  vain  to 
expostulate  with*  one  so  completely  lifted  by  his  fervor  beyond 
the  reach  of  ordinary  argument.  He  ate  but  little  and  had  no 
appetite.  His  ailments,  derived  wholly  from  the  strange  flame 
by  which  he  was  possessed,  were  yet  stimulating  influences 
which  gave  him  strength  in  the  absence  of  mortal  nutriment. 
Very  thin,  indeed,  were  the  cheeks  which  yet  brightened  with 
the  liveliest  intelligence.  The  skin  of  his  face  had  become  so 
delicately  white  and  transpai*ent,  that  the  blue  veins  stood  out 
prominent  upon  his  forehead,  and  you  might  trace  everywhere 
the  progress  of  the  fiery  blood  through  his  face  and  hands.  His 
eye  wore  a  wild,  unnatural  intensity  that  seemed  to  dart  througih 
the  beholder.    And  yet  it  was  apparent,  even  then,  that  the 
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glance  which  seemed  to  penetrate  jonr  sonl,  was  foil  of  intelli- 
gence to  which  yon  were  not  a  paily.  The  sonl  of  that  glance 
was  elsewhere,  far  in  advance  of  the  slowly-sailing  ship,  in 
search  of  the  mistress  of  his  desires. 

FearM  was  the  fever  that  preyed  upon  his  enfeebled  frame. 
Yet,  while  momently  sinking  in  the  sight  of  all,  his  heart  was 
full  of  hope  and  courage.  There  was  a  cheering  and  anr- 
prising  elasticity  in  his  tones  —  an  exulting  conscionsness  of  as- 
sured success  in  voice  and  aspect — which  made  him  superior  to 
all  human  anxieties.  While  no  one  even  supposed  he  could 
over  reach  the  shore  alive,  he  himself  had  no  doubts  that  he 
would  certainly  do  so.  His  confidence  in  this  destiny  raised 
strange  supernatural  convictions  in  his  brother  knights,  the  com- 
panions of  his  voyage.  Their  interest  in  his  fate  increased 
as  they  beheld  and  liste^ied.  He  spoke  to  them  freely,  and 
poured  forth,  at  frequent  moments,  the  sentiments  which  were 
inspired  by  his  passion.  The  exquisite  sonnets  which  were  thus 
delivered,  seemed  to  them  the  utterance  of  a  being  already  re- 
leased from  human  bonds ;  they  were  so  tender,  so  hopeful,  and 
withal  so  pure.  The  extravagance  of  his  flame  was  forgotten  in 
its  purity.  The  wildness  of  his  delirium  was  sweet,  because  of 
its  grace  and  delicacy.  They  spread  their  fruits  before  him, 
and  poured  forth  their  beakers  of  Oreek  wine,  to  persuade  him 
to  partake  of  more  nourishing  food  than  any  which  his  passioii 
could  provide ;  and  he  smiled  as  he  tasted  of  their  fruits,  and 
lifting  the  goblet  to  his  lips,  he  chanted :  — 

**  Ay,  bring  me  wine  of  Oypnw,         • 
The  8weete»t  of  the  grovo, 
.  And  we  will  drink,  while  pausing , 

A  brimful  draught  o£  love,— 
The  laughing  wine  of  Cyprus, 

A  brimful  draught  for  me; 
And  I  will  yield  while  passing 

The  goblet  to  the  sea ! 
Tes !  Bring  me  wine  of  Cyprus ! 

And,  without  quafSng,  he  flung  the  beaker  into  the  deep.  He 
needed  not  the  stimulus  of  wine.  As  he  had  no  longer  a  rel- 
ish for  earthly  nourishment,  so  it  had  no  power  upon  his  blood 
or  spirit. 
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They  were  cheered  at  length  with  the  sight  of  the  shores  of 
Palestine, — the  Promised  Land,  indeed,  to  him.    But  such  an 
enthusiasm  as  that  which  had  possessed  his  soul  could  not  have 
l>een  entertained  bj  any  mortal,  except  at  vital  hazard.    His 
joy  became  convulsion.    Lifted  from  the  vessel  and  placed  with 
liis  feet  upon  the  earth,  he  sank  down  in  a  swoon,  to  all  appear- 
ance dead.    But  the  faith  which  he  had  in  (he  protitjse  of  his 
dream,  was  sufficient  to  reanimate  his  strength.     Borne  on  a  lit- 
ter to  the  nearest  dwelling,  the  wonderful  story  of  his  passion, 
and  of  his  voyage  in  pursuit  of  its  object,  was  soon  borne  through 
Tripoli.     It  reached,  among  others,  the  ears  of  the  noble  lady 
who  had  been  so  innocently  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes.    Then 
it  was  that  he  realized  the  vision  that  blessed  him  while  he  slept 
At  Blaye.    The  princess  of  Tripoli  was  sensible  to  all  his  sor- 
rows.   She  was  touched  by  the  devotion  of  the  troubadour,  and, 
even  as  he  lay  in  a  state  of  swoon  that  looked  the  image  of 
4eath  itself,  his  ears  caught  once  more  the  endearing  summons, 
and  the  accents  of  that  melodious  voice,  which  had  aroused  him 
from  his  despondency  and  dreams.     Once  more  it  whispered  to 
his  exulting  soul  the  happy  invitation :  "  Hither  to  me,  Rudel, 
hither  to  me ;  and  the  love  that  thou  seekest — and  the  peace — 
shall  they  not  both  bu  thine  1" 

V. 

These  dear  words  aioutjed  him  from  his  swoon.  He  opened 
his  eyes  tipon  the  light,  but  it  was  only  to  close  them  for  ever. 
But  they  had  gained  all  that  was  precious  in  that  one  opening 
The  single  glance  around  him,  by  the  dying  troubadour,  showed 
him  all  that  he  had  sought.  Her  holy  and  sweet  face  was  the 
first  that  he  beheld.  Her  eyes  smiled  encouragement  and  love. 
It  was  her  precious  embrace  that  succored  his  sinking  frame. 
These  tender  offices,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  were  not,  in  those 
days,  inconsistent  with  the  purest  virtue.  The  young  maiden 
was  frequently  nurse  and  physician  to  the  stranger  knight.  She 
brought  him  nourishment  and  medicine,  dressed  his  wounds,  and 
scrupled  at  no  act,  however  delicate,  which  was  supposed  neces- 
sary to  his  recovery.  Our  countess  had  been  taught  to  perform 
these  offices,  not  merely  as  acts  of  duty,  but  as  acts  of  devotion. 
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It  is  probable  that  a  deeper  interest  in  the  sufferer  before  her 
gave  a  wanner  solicitude  to  her  ministrations.  She  bad  heard 
the  whole  story  of  our  troubadour,  and  of  the  influence  which 
she  had  possessed  in  rousing  him  from  bis  iq^athy  into  life,  even 
though  that  awakening  had  been,  finally,  fatal  to  life  itsel£ 
Of  his  graced  and  virtues  she  knew  before,  and  many  were  the 
adniirei*?:  who  hkd  already  taught  her  how  sweet  and  passionate, 
and  how  purely  due  to  herself,  were  the  songs  and  sonnets  of 
Budel.  It  was  even  whispered  that  Uieir  offices  were,  by  no 
means  necessary  to  her  knowledge.  There  were  thoae  who 
insisted  that  there  had  been  some  strange  spiritual  commereii 
between  the  parties,  though  so  many  leagues  asunder.  The 
story  ran  that  Geofirey  Budel  had  been  as  much  th^  deject  of 
her  dreaming  fancies  as  she  had  been  of  his.  They  said  ihat 
while  he  beheld  her  in  the  inspiring  vision  of  the  noonday*  in 
his  garden  at  Blaye,  she  herself,  in  a  state  of  prolonged  trance 
at  Tripoli,  was  conscious  of  his  presence,  and  of  her  own  inter- 
est in  his  fate,  elsewhere.  It  is  certain  that  she  betrayed  no 
surprise  when  she  heard  his  story  Ar.»m  mortal  lips.  She  be- 
trayed no  surprise  at  hi3  coming,  and  she  was  among  the  first 
to  attend  the  bedside  of  th»)  dying  man.  He  felt  her  presence, 
as  one,  even  in  sleep,  feels  the  sudden  sunshine.  Hb  breathed 
freely  at  her  approach,  as  if  the  flitting  sonl  were  entreated  back 
for  a  moment,  by  her  charms,  to  its  prison-house  of  mortality. 
She  embraced  hun  as  he  lapsed  away,  while  her  eyea,  dropping 
the  biggest  tears,  were  lifted  up  to  heaven  in  resignation,  but 
with  grief.  He,  in  that  mysterious  iAomf;iit*  gazed  only  upon 
her.  His  fading  glance  was  filled  with  exultation.  His  hope 
was  realized.  He  expired,  tlirice  happy,  since  he  expired  in 
her  arms.  The  prophetic  vision  had  deceived  him  in  no  single 
particular.  She  was  one  of  the  first  to  receive  and  welcome 
him.  His  reception  had  been  one  of  state  and  S3rmpathi2ing 
ceremonial.  He  beheld,  even  as  he  died,  the  veiy  groups  which 
his  dream  had  shown  him.  There  were  the  severe  and  stately 
aspects  of  the  Knights  of  the  Temple — there  again  were  the 
humbler  Brothers  of  the  Hospital.  Princes  and  barons  drew 
nigh  in  armor  and  resting  upon  their  shields,  as  at  a  solemn  ser- 
vice ;  and  he  was  in  the  midst,  the  figure  to  whom  all  eyes  were 
addressed,  and  she,  tl  e  nearest  to  his  heart,  was  also  the  near- 
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est  to  his  person.  The  love  and  the  peace  which  she  had  prom- 
ised him  completed  the  fiill  consciousness  of  his  exulting  spirit. 

AU  these  things  had  really  come  to  pass.  But  the  stately 
ceremonial,  which  his  flattering  fancies  had  persuaded  him  was 
his  hridal,  was  in  truth  his  funeral.  Dying,  thus  surrounded, 
he  felt  that  it  was  a  hridal  also.  In  the  brief  communion  which 
his  eyes  enjoyed  with  those  of  her  he  loved,  he  felt  that  their 
souls  were  united.  She  said  tP  him;  as  plainly  as  eyes  could 
speak — "  The  love  and  the  peace  thou  seekest,  shall  they  not 
be  thine  V*  and  in  this  happy  faith  he  yielded  up  his  spirit  on 
her  bosom.  He  was  magnificently  buried  among  the  .Knights 
Templars  at  Tripoli.  Scarcely  had  this  last  ceremonial  taken 
place,  when  the  woman  he  had  so  worshipped  made  a  sign, 
which  seemed  to  confirm  the  previous  rumors  of  their  strange 
spiritual  sympathies.  Her  heart  was  certainly  more  deeply 
interested  in  his  fate  than  might  well  have  been  the  case,  bad 
their  mutual  souls  not  communed  before.  The  very  day  of  bjs 
death,  she  who  had  lived  a  princess,  in  the  very  eye  of  pleasecl 
and  wondering  nations,  suddenly  retired  from  the  world.  She 
buried  her  head,  if  not  her  secret,  beneath  the  hood  of  the 
cloister.  "  They  were  placed  to  sleep  apart,"  says  the  ancient 
chronicle,  "  but,  by  the  Virgin's  grace,  they  wake  together !" 

An  old  Proven9al  author,  whose  name  is  unknown,  writes : 
"  The  YiB^s^Niat  Qeoffirey  Budel,  in  paFsing  the  ^  seas  to  visit  his 
iady,  voluntarily  died  for  her  sake."  His  passion  has  been 
deemed  worthy  of  the  recording  muse  of  Petrarch,  who  says : 
**  By  the  aid  of  sails  and  oars,  6eo£froi  Budel  obtained  the  boon 
of  death  which  he  desired."  We  have  furnished  ^he  ample 
histoiy  of  this  event.  In  one  of  the  ancient  metaphysical  dis- 
cussions 80  common  in  the  Courts  of  Love,  during  the  prevalence 
of  chivalry,  one  of  the  questions  proposed  for  discussion  was  as 

"Which  contributes  most  powerfolly  to  inspire  love — senti- 
ment or  sight  ? — the  heart  or  the  eyes  ?" 

The  case  was  at  4»oe  decided  in  favor  of  sentiment  when  the 
story  of  our  troubadour  was  told.  Once  more,  this  narrative  is 
no  fiction,  though  of  the  purest  school  of  fiction.  Its  facts  aro 
all  to  be  found  in  the  sober  records  of  a  period,  when,  however, 
society  was  not  quite  sober. 
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"  O,  the  Mcrifice, 
How  cefemoniousi  •olemn,  and  unearthly, 
It  WM  i'  the  offeringf."^  WvUer'M  Tale. 

Thb  ladies  had  retired,  but  midnight  still  fonnd  a  saffieien^r 
large  group  gathered  together  on  the  upper  deck.  By  this  time 
others  of  the  party  had  added  themselves  to  the  circle  of  rocwi- 
feurs,  and  from  one  of  these  we  obtained  another  curious  history 
from  the  pages  of  chivalric  times,  and  the  troubadours  of  Pro- 
vence. The  narrator  assured  us  that  it  was  a  veritable  biogra 
phy. 

LOVE'S  LAST  SUPPER; 
A  TRUE  STORY  OF  TH£  TROUBADOURa 

CHAPTER     .. 

In  the  first  conception  of  the  institution  of  ehivaliy  it  was 
doubtless  a  device  of  great  purity,  and  contemplated  none  but 
highly  proper  and  becoming  purposes.  Those  very  features 
which,  in  our  more  sophisticated  era,  seem  to  have  been  the 
most  absurd,  or  at  least  fantastic,  were,  perhaps  among  its  best 
securities.  The  sentiment  of  love,  apart  IVom  its  passion,  is  what 
a  very  earnest  people,  in  a  very  selfish  period,  can  not  so  well 
understand ;  but  it  was  this  very  separation  of  interests,  which 
we  now  hold  to  be  inseparable,  that  constituted  the  peculiarity 
of  chivalry — the  fanciful  in  its  characteristics  rendering  senti- 
ment independent  of  pasdon,  and  refining  the  crude  desire  by 
the  exercise  and  influence  of  tastes,  which  do  not  usually  aecom* 
pany  it.  Among  the  Proven9al  knights  and  troubadours,  in  the 
palmy  days  of  their  progress,  love  was  really  the  most  innocMit 
and  the  most  elevated  of  sentiments.  It  seems  to  have  been 
nursed  without  guile,  and  was  professed,  even  when  seemingly 
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in  conflict  witL  the  rights  of  others,  without  the  slightest  notion 
of  wrong-doing  or  offence.  It  did  not  Tex  the  temper,  or  im- 
pair the  marital  secmities  of  the  husband,  that  the  beauties  of 
his  dame  were  sung  with  enthunasm  by  the  youthful  poet ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  who  gloried  in  the  possession  of  a  jewel,  was 
scarcely  satisfied  with  fortune  unless  she  brought  to  a  just  knowl- 
edge of  its  splendors,  the  bard  who  alone  could  convey  to  the 
worl'  a  similar  sense  of  the  value  of  his  treasure.  The  narra- 
tive which  we  have  gathered  fix>m  the  ancient  chronicles  of 
Provence,  and  which  we  take  occasion  to  say  is  drawn  from  the 
most  veracious  sources  of  history,  will  illustrate  the  correctness 
of  these  particulars. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  sentiment  of  love, 
wanned  into  passion,  yet  without  evil  in  its  objects,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  true  and  touching*  history  of  Guillaume  de  Gabestaign,  a 
noble  youth  of  Boussillon.  Though  noble  of  birth,  Guillaume 
was  without  fortune,  and  it  was  not  thought  improper  or  humili- 
ating in  those  days  that  he  should  serve,  as  a  page,  the  knight 
whosp  ancestors  were  known  to  hi^  own  as  associates.  It  was 
in  this  capacity  that  he  became  the  retainer  of  Baymond,  lord 
of  Boussillon.  Baymond,  though  a  haughty  baron,  was  one  who 
possessed  certain  generous  tastes  and  sentiments,  and  who 
showed  himself  capable  of  appreciating  the  talents  and  great 
merita  of  Guillatuae  de  Gabestaign.  His  endowments,  indeed, 
were  of  a  character  to  find  ready  favor  with  all  parties.  The 
youth  was  not  only  graceful  of  carriage,  and  particularly  hand- 
some of  fince  and  person,  but  he  possessed  graces  of  mind  and 
manner  which  especially  commended  him  to  knightly  sympathy 
and  adiuiration.  He  belonged  to  that  dass  of  improvvisatori  to 
whom  the  people  of  Provence  gave  the  name  of  troubadour,  and 
was  quite  as  ready  to  sing  the  praises  of  his  mistress*  as  he  was 
to  mount  horse,  and  charge  with  sword  and  lance  in  her  defence 
and  honor.  His  muse,  taking  her  moral  aspect  from  his  own, 
waa  pure  and  modest  in  her  behavior — indulging  in  no  song  or 
sentiment  which  would  not  fall  becomingly  on  the  most  virgin 
ear.  His  verses  were  distinguished  equally  by  their  delicacy 
and  fancy,  and  united  to  a  spirit  of  the  most  generous  and  exult- 
ing life  a  taste  of  the  utuiost  simplicity  and  purity.  Not  less 
gentle  than  buoyant,  he  was  at  once  timid  in  approach,  and  joy* 

4*^ 
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giving  in  society ;  and  while  he  compelled  the  reejmci  of  men 
by  his  frank  and  fearless  manhood,  he  won  the  Ijearts  of  the 
other  sex  by  those  gentle  graces  which,  always  prompt  and 
ready,  are  never  obtrnAve,  and  which  leave  ns  only  to  the  just 
appreciation  of  didr  value,  When  they  are  withdrawn  from  our 
knowledge  and  enjoyment. 

It  happened,  vnfortonately  for  our  troubadour,  that  he  won 
too  many  hearts.  Raised  by  the  lord  of  Boussillon  to  the  rank 
of  gentleman-usher  to  the  Lady  Marguerite,  his  young  and  beau- 
tiful wife,  &'  graces  and  accomplishments  of  Guillaume  de 
Oabestaigu,  soon  became  quite  as  apparent  and  agreeable  to  her 
as  to  the  meanest  of  the  damsels  in  her  train.  She  was  never 
80  well  satisfied  as  in  his  society ;  and  her  young  and  ardent 
soul,  repelled  rather  than  solicited  by  the  stem  nature  of  Ray- 
mond, her  lord,  was  better  prepared  and  pleased  to  sympathise 
with  the  more  beguiling  and  accesfdble  spirit  of  the  page.  The 
tenderest  impressiona  of  love,  without  her  own  knowledge,  soon 
seized  upon  her  heart ;  and  she  had  learned  to  sigh  as  she  gazed 
upon  the  person  that  she  favored,  long  before  she  entertained 
the  slightest  consciousness  that  he  was  at  all  precious  to  her 
eyes.  He  himself,  dutifid  as  devoted,  for  a  long  season  beheld 
none  of  these  proofs  of  frivor  on  the  part  of  his  noble  mistresa. 
She  called  him  her  servant,  it  is  true,  and  he,  as  such,  sung  daily 
in  her  praises  the  equal  language  of  the  lover  and  the  knig^ 
These  were  words,  however,  of  a  vague  conventional  meaning, 
to  which  her  husband  listened  with  indifferent  ear.  In  those 
days  every  noble  lady  entertained  a  lover,  who  was  .called  her 
servant.  It  was  a  prerogative  of  nobility  that  such  should  be 
the  case.  It  spoke  for  the  courtliness  and  aristocracy  of  the 
party ;  and  to  be  without  a  lover,  though  in  the  possession  of  a 
husband,  was  to  be  an  object  of  scornful  sympathy  in  the  eyes 
of  the  sex.  Fashion,  in  other  words,  had  taken  the  name  of 
chivalry ;  and  it  was  one  of  her  regulations  that  the  noble  lady 
should  possess  a  lover,  who  should  of  necessity  be  other  than 
her  lord.  In  this  capacity,  Raymond  of  Roussillon,  found  noth- 
ing of  which  to  complain  in  the  devotion  of  Ouillaume  de  Oabes- 
taign  to  Marguerite,  his  wife.  But  the  courtiers  who  gathered 
in  her  train  were  not  so  indulgent,  or  were  of  keener  sight  They 
soon  felt  the  preference  which  she  gave,  over  aU  othera,  to  onr 
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t/onbactonr.  Thej  felt,  and  fhey  resented  it  the  more  readily, 
as  they  were  not  insensible  to  his  personal  superiority.  Guil* 
laome  himself,  was  exceeding  slow  in  arriving  at  a  similar  con- 
sciousness. Touched  with  a  fonder  sentiment  for  his  mistress 
than  was  compatible  with  his  security,  his  modesty  had  never 
suffered  him  to  suppose  that  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  in- 
spire her  with  a  feeling  such  as  ho  now  knew  within  himself. 
It  was  at  a  moment  when  he  least  looked  for  it,  that  he  made 
the  perilous  discovery.  It  was  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  upon 
the  various  signs  of  love — such  a  discussion  as  occupied  the  idle 
hoursy  and  the. wandering  fancies  of  chivalry — that  she  said  to 
bim,  somewhat  abraptly — 

^  Surely  thou,  Otnllaimier  thou,  who  canst  sing  of  love  so  ten- 
derly, and  with  so  much  sweetness,  thou,  of  all  persons,  should 
Ve  tike  one  to  disfcingaish  between  a  feigned  passion  and  a  real 
one.  Methinks  the  eye  of  him  who  loves  truly,  could  most  oer- 
tsuily  discover,  from  the  eye  of  the  beloved  one,  whether  the 
real  flame  were  yet  burning  in  her  heart.'* 

And  even  as  she  spoke^  the  glance  of  her  dark  and  lostrons 
eye  settled  upon  his  own  with  such  a  dewy  and  quivering  fire, 
that  his  soul  at  once  became  enlightened  with  her  secret.  The 
lioobadour  was  necessarily  an  imprawwUare.  Gkdllaume  de 
Oabeetaign  was  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  spontaneous  in 
his  utterance,  of  all  his  order.  His  lyre  took  for  him  the  voice 
which  he  could  not  well  have  used  at  that  overpowering  moment. 
He  sung  wildly  and  triumphantly,  inspired  by  his  new  and  rap- 
turous consciousness,  even  while  her  eyes  were  yet  fixed  upon 
bim»  lull  still  of  the  involuntaxy  declaration  which  made  the  in- 
ffpiration  of  his  song,  llieee  verses*  which  embodied  the  first 
impulsive  sentiment  which  he  had  ever  dared  to  breathe  from 
liis  heart  of  the  passion  which  had  long  been  lurking  within  it, 
have  been  preserved  for  us  by  the  damsels  of  Provence.  We 
^traiislate  tbem,  necessarily  to  the  great  detriment  of  their 
melody,  from  the  sweet  South,  where  diey  had  birth,  to  our 
harsher  Bunic  region.  The  song  of  OuUlaume  was  an  apoe* 
iiephe. 

Toach  the  weeping  itrin^ ! 

Thota  whose  beauty  fires  me ; 
Ob !  how  vaiojy  would  I  sing 

The  passion  that  inspires  mm. 
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This,  dear  heart,  believe. 

Were  the  love  I've  given, 
Half  as  warm  for  Heaven  as  tiiee, 

I  were  worthy  heaven ! 

Ah !  should  I  lament. 

That,  in  evil  hour, 
Too  much  loving^  to  repent 

I  confess  thy  power. 
Too  much  blessed  to  fly, 

Yet,  with  shame  confessing, 
That  I  dread  to  meet  the  eye, 

Where  my  heart  finds  blessing. 

Such  a  poem  is  bejond  analysis.  It  wnB  aimplj  a  gush  of 
entbnsiasm^^the  lyrical  overflow  of  sentiment  and  paaai^m,  soch 
as  a  song  should  be  always.  The  reader  will  ea^y  anderstaod 
that  the  delicacy  of  the  sentiment,  the  epigrammatic  intensenees  of 
the  expression,  is  totally  lost  in  the  difficulty  of  subjugating  onr 
more  stubborn  language  to  theuses  of  the  poet.  A  faint  and  inr 
ferior  idea  of  what  was  sung  at  this  moment  of  wild  and  almost 
spasmodical  utterance,  is  all  that  we  design  to  convey. 

The  spot  in  which  this  scene  took  place  was  amid  the  depth 
of  umbrageous  trees,  in  the  beautiful  garden  of  Ofaateau  Bousail- 
lon.  A  soft  and  persuasive  silence  hung  suspended  in  the  at- 
mosphere. Not  a  leaf  stirred,  not  a  bird  chirrupped  in  the  foliage ; 
and,  however  passionate  was  the.  sentiment  expressed  by  the 
troubadour,  it  scarcely  rose  beyond  a  whisperer- harmonizing  in 
the  subdued  utterance,  and  the  sweet  delicacy  qf  its  sentiment 
with  the  exquisite  repose  and  languor  of  the  scene.  Carried  be- 
yond herself  by  the  emotions  of  the  moment,  the  feeling  of  Har- 
guerite  became  so  far  irresistible  that  she  stooped  ere  the  song 
of  the  troubadour  had  subsided  from  the  ear,  and  pressed  her 
lips  upon  the  forehead  of  her  kneeling  lover.  He  seised  her 
hand  at  this  moment  and  carried  it  to  his  own  lips,  in  an  equally 
involuntary  impulse.  This  act  awakened  the  noble  lady  to  a 
just  consciousness  of  her  weakness.  She  at  once  recoiled  jfinom 
his  grasp. 

"  Alas !"  she  exclaimed,  with  clasped  hands,  *<  what  have  I 
done  1" 

*'  Ah,  lady !"  was  the  answer  of  the  troubadour,  <*  it  is  thy 
goodness  which  has  at  length  discovered  how  my  heart  is  de- 
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voted  to  thee.  It  is  thj  truth,  and  thy  nobleness,  dear  lady, 
ifhich  I  love  and  worship." 

''By  these  shalt  thou  know  me  ever,  Guillaame  of  Oabes- 
taign,"  was  the  response ;  "  and  yet  I  warn  thee,'*  she  continaed* 
^I  warn  and  I  entreat  thee,  dear  servant,  that  thou  approach 
ne  not  so  near  again.  Thou  hast  shown  to  moi  and  surprised 
from  me,  a  most  precious  but  an  unhappy  secret.  Thou  hast 
too  deeply  found  thy  way  into  my  heart  Alas !  wherefore ! 
wherefore  V*  and  the  eyes  of  the  aihiable  and  virtuous  woman 
were  suffused  with  tears,  as  her  innocent  soul  trembled  under 
the  reproaches  of  her  jealous  conscience.    She  continued — 

**  I  can  not  help  but  love  thee,  Gtullaume  of  Oabestaign,  but 
it  shaU  never  be  sud  that  the  love  of  the  Lady  Marguerite  of 
Boussillon  was  other  than  became  the  wife  of  her  lord.  Thou, 
too,  shalt  know  me,  by  love  only,  Guillaume ;  but  it  shall  be 
such  a  love  as  shall  work  neither  of  us  trespass.  Yet  do  not 
thou  cease  to  love  me  ae  before,  for,  of  a  truth,  dear  servant, 
the  affections  of  thy  heart  are  needful  to  the  life  of  mine." 

The  voice  of  the  troubadour  was  only  in  his  lyre.  At  all 
events,  his  reply  has  been  only  preserved  to  us  in  song.  It  was 
in  the  fUlnesH  of  his  joy  that  he  again  poured  forth  his  melody  ^«* 

Where  spreadi  the  pleamuit  garden, 

Where  blow  the  precious  flowert. 
My  happy  lot  hath  foimd  me 

The  bud  of  all  the  bowers. 
Heaven  framed  it  with  a  likeness, 

Its  very  self  in  sweetness, 
Where  virtue  crowns  the  beauty, 

And  love  bestows  completeness. 
StiU  humble  in  possessions,  . 

That  humble  all  that  prove  her, 
T  joy  in  the  affections, 

That  siilTer  me  to  love  her ; 
And  in  my  joy  I  sorrow. 

And  in  my  ter-rs  I  sing  her. 
The  love  that  others  hide  awi^, 

She  suffers  roe  to  bring  her. 
Thiv  right  is  due  my  homage. 

For  while  they  speak  her  bettaly» 
'Tis  I  alone  that  feel  it  well. 

And  love  with,  perfect  duty. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  lore  trespassed  iii  this  inotance 
jond  the  sweet  but  narrow  boundaries  of  sentunent.  The  krw- 
en  met  daoly,  as  nsdali  secretly  as  well  as  pnbliclj,  and  dicir 
professions  of  attiushtaient  were  fraaklj  made  in  the  hearing  ^ 
the  world ;  bat  the  vows  thus  spoken  were  not  articulated  9xty 
longer  in  that  formal,  conrentional  phraseology  and  manner, 
which,  hi  fact,  Only  mocked  the  passion  which  it  affectedly  pro- 
fessed. It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  songs  of  Ghdnanme  de 
Gabestaign  were  no  longer  the  frigid  efihsions  of  mere  gaBantiy, 
die  common  stflt  style  of  artifice  and  commonplace.  There  was 
life,  and  blood,  and  a  rare  enthnsiasm^in  his  lyrics.  His  sox^ 
was  no  longer  a  thing  of  air,  floating,  as  it  had  done,  cm  the 
winglets  of  a  nmpleisincy^  bnt.  a  living  and  a  bnming  sonl,  borne 
npward  and  forward,  by  the  gales  of  an  intense  and  earnest  pas- 
don.  It  was  seen  that  when  the  poet  and  his  noble  mistress 
spoke  together,  the  tones  of  their  vohses  mntnally  trembled  as 
if  with  a  strange  and  eager  sympathy.  When  tiiey  met,  it  was 
noted  that  their  eyes  seemed  to  dart  at  onco  into  each  other, 
with  the  intensity  of  two  wedded  fires,  which  high  waUs  wmdd 
vainly  separate,  and  which,  however  snndered,  show  clearly 
that  they  will  overleap  their  bounds,  and  unite  themselves  in 
one  at  last.  Theirs  was  evidently  no  simulated  passion.  It 
wHJk  too  certainly  real,  as  well  in  other  eyes  as  their  own.  The 
world,  though  ignorant  of  the  mutual  purity  of  their  hearts,  was 
yet  quick  enough  to  discern  what  were  their  real  sentiments. 
Men  saw  the  affections  of  which  they  soon  learned,  naturally 
enough,  to  conjecture  the  worst  only.  The  rage  of  rivals,  the 
jealousy  of  inferiors,  the  spite  of  the  envious,  the  malice  of  the 
wantonly  scandalous,  readily  found  cause  of  evil  where  in  real- 
ity offence  was  none.  To  conceive  the  crime,  was  to  convey 
the  cruel  suspicion,  as  a  certainty,  to  the  mind  of  him  whom  the 
supposed  offence  most  affected.  Busy  tongues  soon  assailed  the 
ears  of  the  lord  of  Boussilloc,  in  relation  to  his  wife.  They 
whispered  him  to  watch  the  lovers^ to  remark  the  eager  inti- 
macy of  their  eyes — the  tremulous  sweetness  of  their  voices,  and 
their  snbdued  tones  whenever  they  met— the  frequency  of  their 
meetings — the  reluctance  with  which  they  sepan^ed ;  and  they 
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dwelt  widi  emphasis  upon  the  pointed  and  pa8£ionate  declara- 
fcionsy  the  iotendty  and  ardor  of  the  sentiments  which  now  filled 
the  songs  of  the  tronhadonr^^so  very  different  from  what  they 
had  ever  heen  before.  In  truth,  the  new  passion  of  Onillanine 
had  wzonght  wondronsly  in  favor  of  his  mnsic.  He  who  had 
been  only  a  clever  and  dextrous  imitator  of  the  artificial  strains 
of  other  poets»  had  broken  down  all  the  fetters  of  convention, 
and  now  ponised  forth  the  most  natural  and  original  poetry  of 
bis  awDi  greatly  to  the  increase  of  his  reputation  as  a  trouba- 
dour,. 

Baymond  de  Roussillon  hearkened  to  these  suggestions  in 
nlenee,  and  with  a  gloomy  heart.  He  loved  his  wife  truly,  as 
far  as  it  was  possible  tos  him  to  love.  .  He  was  a  stem,  harsh 
man*  fond  of  the  chase,  of  the  toils  of  chivalry  rather  than  it? 
sports ;  was  cold  in  his  own  emotions,  and  with  an  intense  self- 
esteem  that  grew  impatient  under  every  sort  of  rivalry.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  impress  him  with  evil  thoughts,  even  where  he 
had  bestowed  his  confidence ;  and  to  kindle  his  mind  with  the 
most  terrible  suspicions  of  the  unconsciously  offending  parties. 
Once  aroused,  the  dark,  stem  man,  resolved  to  avenge  his  sup- 
posed wrong ;  and  hearing  one  day  that  Guillaume  had  gone  out 
hawking^  and  alone,  he  hastily  put  on  his  armor,  concealing  it 
under  his  courtly  and  silken  vestments,  took  his  weapon,  and 
rode  forth  in  the  direction  which  the  troubadour  had  taken.  He 
overtook  the  latter  after  a  while,  upon  the  edge  ai  a  little  river 
that  wound  slowJy  through  a  wood.  Guillaume  *  de  Oabestaign 
approached  his  lord  without  any  misgiving ;  but  as  he  drew  near, 
a  certain  indefinable  something  in  the  face  of  Raymond,  inspired 
a  feeling  of  anxiety,  in  his  mind,  and,  possibly,  the  secret  con- 
sciousness in  his  own  bosom  added  to  his  uneasiness.  He  re- 
membered that  it  was  not  often  that  great  lords  thus  wandered 
forth  unattended ;  and  the  path  which  Raymond  pursued  was 
one  that  Guillaume  had  taken  because  of  its  obscurity,  and  with 
the  desire  to  find  a  solitude  in  which  he  might  brood  securely 
over  his  own  secret  fancies  and  affections.  His  doubts,  thus  awa- 
kened^our  troubadour  prepared  to  guard  his  speech.  He  boldly 
approached  his  superior^  however,  and  was  the  fint  to  bre^ 
silenee. 

f*  Ton  here,  my  lordr>  a&d  alone  I    How  does  this  chance  ?*' 
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'*Na}%  GtiiBaumet"  answered  the  otder,  mildly;  ''I  heard 
rJist  70U  were  here,  and  hawking,  and  resolyed  to  share  y<nsr 
amusement.    What  has  been  yonr  sport  V* 

**  Nothing,  my  lord.  I  have  scarcely  seen  a  single  bird,  aii<5. 
you  remember  the  proverb — 'Who  finds  nothing,  takes  not 
much.' " 

The  artlessness  and  simplicity  of  the  troubadour's  speeeh  and 
manner,  for  the  first  time,  inspired  seme  doubts  in  the  mind  c£ 
Raymond,  whether  he  could  be  so  guilty  as  his  enemies  had 
reported  him.  His  purpose,  when  he  came  forth  th/it  morning, 
had  been  to  ride  the  supposed  offender  down,  wheroTer  be  en- 
countered him,  and  to  thrust  his  boar-spear  through  his  body. 
Such  was  the  summary  justice  of  the  feudal  Varen.  Milder 
thoughts  had  suddenly  possessed  him.  If  Baymond  of  Roua- 
sillon  was  a  stem  man,  jealous  of  his  honor,  and  prompt  in  hia 
resentment,  he  at  least  desired  to  be  a  just  mati ;  and  a  lurking 
doubt  of  the  motives  of  those  by  whom  the  troubadour  had  been 
slandered,  now  determined  him  to  proceed  more  delibenctely  in 
the  work  of  justice.  He  remembered  the  former  confidence 
which  he  had  felt  in  the  fidelity  of  the  page,  and  he  was  not 
insensible  to  the  charm  of  his  society.  Eveiy  sent^ice  which 
had  been  spoken  since  their  meeting  had  tended  to  make  lam 
hesitate  before  he  hurried  to  judgment  in  a  matter  where  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  repair  the  wrong  which  a  rash  and  hasty 
veugeatic<)  might  commit.  By  this  time,  they  had  entered  the 
wood  together,  and  were  now  concealed  from  all  human  eyes. 
The  Lord  of  Boussillon  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  motioned 
liis  companion  to  seat  himself  beside  him  in  the  shade.  When 
both  were  seated,  and  after  a  brief  pause,  Baymond  addressed 
^he  troubadour  in  the  fbllowing  language  :-*-* 

"  Guillaume  de  Gabestaign,"  said  he,  **  be  sure  I  came  not 
hither  this  day  to  talk  to  you  of  birds  and  hawking,  but  of  some- 
thing more  serious.  Now,  look  upon  me,  and,  as  a  tme  and 
loyal  servant,  see  that  thou  answer  honestly  to  all  that  I  shall 
ask  of  thee." 

The  troubadour  was  naturally  impressed  by  the  stem  aim- 
plicity  and  solemnity  of  this  exordium.  He  was  not  unaware 
that,  as  the  knight  had  alighted  from  his  steed,  he  had  done  so 
heavily,  and  under  the  impediment  of  concealed  annor,    Hii 
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elonbts  and  anxieties  were  neceesarily  increased  by  this  dis- 
eaivery,  but  so  also  was  his  firmness.  He  felt  that  much  de- 
pended npon  his  coolness  and  address,  and  he  steeled  himself, 
with  all  his  sonl,  to  the  trial  which  was  before  him.  The  recol- 
lection of  Margnerite,  and  of  her  fate  and  reputation  depending 
npon  his  own,  was  the  soarce  of  no  small  portion  of  his  present 
resolution,  iffis  reflections  were  instantaneoos ;  there  was  no 
mireasonable  delaj  in  his  answer,  which  was  at  once  manly  and 
drcnmspect. 

**  I  know  not  what  yon  aim  at  or  intend,  my  lord,  bnt— 
by  Heaven !»"  I  swear  to  yon  that,  if  it  be  proper  for  me  to 
answer  yon  in  that  yon  seek,  I  will  keep  nothing  from  yonr 
knowledge  that  yon  desire  to  know !" 

^^lifay,  Qnillanme,"  replied  the  knight,  '^I  will  have  no  con- 
ditions. Ton  shall  reply  honestiy,  and  without  reserve,  to  all 
ihe  questions  I  shall  put  to  you." 

"  Let  me  hear  them,  my  lord — command  me,  as  yon  have 
the  right,"  was  the  reply  of  the  troubadour,  *'  and  I  will  answer 
yon,  with  my  conscience,  as  far  as  I  can." 

"  I  would  then  know  from  you,"  responded  Raymond,  very 
solemnly,  **  on  your  faith  and  by  your  God,  whether  the  verses 
that  you  make  are  inspired  by  a  real  passion}" 

A  warm  flush  passed  over  the  cheeks  of  the  troubadour ;  the 
pride  of  the  artist  was  offended  by  the  inquiry.  That  it  should 
be  questioned  whether  he  really  fdt  what  he  so  passionately 
declared,  was  a  disparaging  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  his 
song. 

**  Ah !  my  lord,"  was  the  reply,  expfessed  with  some  degree 
of  mortiflcation,  "how  eould  I  sing  as  I  do,  unless  I  really  felt 
all  the  passion  which  I  declare.  In  good  sooth,  then,  I  tell  yon, 
lerve  has  the  entire  possession  of  my  soul." 

'*  And  verily  I  believe  thee,  GuiQaume,"  was  the  subdued 
answer  of  the  baron ;  '*  I  bdieve  thee,  my  friend,  for,  unless  a 
real  passion  was  at  his  heart,  no  troubadour  could  ever  sing  as 
thou.  But,  something  more  of  thee,  Guillanme  de  Oabestaign. 
PlMiee,  now,  declare  to  me  the  name  of  the  lady  whom  thy 
venes  celebrate." 

Then  it  was  that  the  cheek  of  our  troubadour  grew  pale,  and 
his  heart  sunk  withm  him ;  but  the  piercing  eye  of  the  baron 
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wta  upon  hinu  Bl«  had  no  moment  for  heiiitatloa.  To  faltet 
DOW,  he  was  well  itsMired,  was  to'  fo^it  love,  life,  «ad  every- 
thing  that  was  proud  and  |»«ci<>a8  in  hk  si^t.  In  the  moment 
of  exigency  the  tronbadoor  fonnd  hb  answer. '  It  was  evasive* 
but  adroitly  conceived  and  «xpreaDed. 

"  Nay,  VEty  lord,  will  it  pleaae  .yon  to  consider  ?  I  Appeal  ta 
your  own  he^rtand  honor— can  anyone,  without  p^c&ly,  der 
clare  sbch  a  secret  ?--->reveAl  a  this^  that  involves  the  tightA 
and  the  reputation  of  another,  and  that  other  a  lady  of  good 
fame  and  qtiality  ?  Well  must  you  remember  what  is  said  on 
this  subject  by  the  tery  master  of  our  art«— no  less  a  person 
than  the  excellent  Bernard  de  Ventadour.  He  should  know — 
what  says  he  1"  .     .         ,  . 

The  baron  remained  silent,  while  GKullfume  repieated  the  £cd- 
lowing  verses  of  the  popular  troubadour,  whose.  i^nAorij^ .  he 
appealed  to:— 

"  The  spy  your  secret  still  would  claim,. 
And  asks  to  know  your  lady's  naine ; 
But  tell  it  iMt  for  very  shasne !  

**  The  loyal  lover  sees  the  snar^, . 
And  neither  to  the  waves  nor  air 
Betrays  the  aeeret  of  his  lair. 

"  The  duty  that  to  luve  we  owe, 
Is,  while  to  her  we  all  may  show, 
On  others  oddiing  to  bCF»tow." 

Though  seemingly  well  adapted  to  his  object,  the  quotation 
of  our  troubadour  was  unfortunate.  There  were  yet  other  verses 
to  this  instructive  ditty,  and  the  Baron  <^  RoussiUon,  who  had 
listened  very  patiently  as  his  companion  recited  the  precedini;', 
soon  proved  himself  to  have  a  memory  for  good  son^  thou|^ 
he  never  pretended  to  make  them  hhnself.  When  GhiUMme 
had  fairly  finished,  he  took  up  the  strain  after  a  bri^  intn>- 
duction. 

**  That  is  all  very  right  and  very  proper,  (}uillaumo»  and  I 
gausay  not  a  syllable  that  Master  Bernard  hiUh  written ;  n^y, 
methinks  my  proper  answer  to  thee  lieth  in  another  of  his  verseSf 
which  thou  shouldst  not  have  forgotten  while  r^mindiQg  me  of 
its  companions.    I  shall  refresh  thy  memory  with  the  next  thai 
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follows."  And  without  waidng  kf  ahj  answer,  the  baron  pro- 
ceeded to  repeat  another  stanoa  af«tko'oM  poem,  in  very  credit- 
aMe  style  and  -iiiaii^jer  for  an  amatenr.  This  remark-  Ghiillanme 
de  Oabet^taign  conld  not  forbear  making  to  hnntelf,  though  he 
was  coutfcioip  hi  the  same  time  that  the  utterance  of  the  baron 
wob  in  iiii^^laily  slow  and  subdned  accents -*•  accents  that 
scarcely  to^H  abort  a  whisper,  and  which  were  timed*  as  if  every 
syUaolc*  wove  weighed  and  spelled,  ere  it  was  confided  to  ezpres 
hhm.     The  verse  was  as  follows :  — 

"  We  yield  her  name  to  those  alone, 
Who,  when  the  sacred  truth  is  shown, 
May  help  to  nakc  the  nfaid  owr  own." 

"Now,  methsnks,**  continued  the  baron,  ''here  lieth  the  wis- 
dom of  my  quest.  Who  better  than  myself  can  help  to  secure 
thee  thy  desires,  to  promote  thy  passion,  and  gain  for  thee  the 
favor  of  the  fair  ?  Tell  me,  then,  I  command  thee,  Ouillaume, 
and  I  promise  to  help  thee  with  my  best  efforts  and  advice.*' 

Here  was  a  dilemma.  The  troubadour  was  foQed  witb  his 
own  weapons.  The  quotation  from  his  own  authority  was  con^ 
elusive  against  him.  The  argument  of  Raymond  was  irresistible. 
Of  his  ability  to  serve  the  young  lover  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion ;  and  as  little  could  the  latter  doubt  the  readiness  of  that 
friendship — assuming  his  pursuit  to  be  a  proper  one -^  to  which 
he  had  been  so  long  indebted  for  favor  and  protection.  He 
could  excuse  himself  by  no  further  evasion ;  and,  having  admit- 
ted that  he  really  and  deeply  loved,  and  that  his  verses  declared 
a  real  and  living  passion,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  that 
our  troubadour,  unless  he  would  confirm  the  evident  suspicions 
of  his  lord,  should  promptly  find  for  h6r  a  n^une.  He  did  so. 
The  emergency  seemed  to  justify  a  falsehood ;  aud,  with  firm 
accents,  Ouillaume  did  not  scruple  to  declare  himself  devoted, 
heart  and  soul,  to  the  beautiful  Lady  Agnes  de  Tarrascon,  the 
8>Ster  of  Marguerite,  his  real  mistress.  At  the  pressing  solidta- 
tion  of  Raymond,  and  in  order  to  render  applicable  to  this  case 
certain  df  his  verses,  he  admitted  himself  to  have  received  from 
tlds  lady  certain  favoring  smiles,  upon  which  his  hopes  of  future 
happiness  were  founded.  Our  troubadour  was  persuaded  to 
select' the  name  of  this  lady,  over. all  others,  for  two  reasons. 
He  believed  that  she  suspected,  or  somewhat  kneif  of,  tbo 
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mataal  flame  which  existed  between  himtiolf  and  her  sister  ; 
and  he  had  long  been  'oonflciim?  of  that  benevolence  of  temper 
which  the  former  possessed,- an*!  which  he  hiudij  ihonght  wonld 
prompt  her  in  some  degree  to  sympathise  with  bim  in  his  neoes- 
8ity»  and  lend  herself  somewhat  to  his  own  and  the  eztrioatifm 
of  Marguerite.  After  making  his  confession,  he  oonclnded  by 
imploring  Raymond  to  appittach  his  object  cautiously,  and  l^ 
no  means  to  peril  his  fortunes  in  the  esteem  of  the  lady  he 
professed  to  love. 

CHAPTER    III. 

But  the  difficulties  of  Guillaume  de  Gabestaign  were  only 
begun.  It  was  not  the  policy  of  Raymond  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  simple  asseverations.  The  suspicions  which  had  been  awa- 
kened in  his  mind  by  the  malignant  suggestions  of  his  courtiers, 
were  too  deeply  and  skilfully  infixed  there,  to  suffer  him  to  be 
soothed  by  the  mere  statement  of  the  supposed  offender.  He 
required  somethmg  of  a  confirmatory  character  finom  the  lips  of 
Lady  Agnes  herself.  Pleased,  nevertheless,  at  what  he  had 
heard,  and  at  the  readiness  and  seeming  frankness  with  which 
the  troubadour  had  finally  yielded  his  secret  to  his  keeping,  he 
eagerly  assured  the  latter  of  his  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  quest ;  and  he,  who  a  moment  before  had  cooUy  contem- 
plated a  deliberate  murder  to  revenge  a  supposed  wrong  to  his 
own  honor,  did  not  now  scruple  to  profess  his  willingness  to  aid 
his  companion  in  compassing  the  dishonor  of  another.  It  did 
not  matter  much  to  our  sullen  baron  that  the  victim  was  the  sis- 
ter of  his  own  wife.  The  human  nature  of  Lord  Raymond,  of 
Roussillon,  his  own  dignity  uninjured,  had  but  little  sympathy 
with  his  neighbor's  rightfi  and  sensibilities.  He  promptly  pro- 
posed, at  that  very  moment,  to  proceed  on  his  charitable  mis- 
sion. The  castle  of  Tarrascon  was  in  sight ;  and,  pointing  to 
its  turrets  that  rose  loftily  above  the  distant  hills,  the  imperious 
finger  of  Raymond  gave  the  direction  to  our  troubadour,  which 
he  shuddered  to  pursue,  but  did  not  dare  to  decline.  He  now 
began  to  feel  all  the  dangers  and  embarrassments  which  he  was 
about  to  encoimter,  and  to  tremble  at  the  disgrace  and  ruin 
which  seemed  to  rise,  threatening  and  dead  before  him.  Never 
was  woman  more  virtuous  than  the  lady  Agnes.    Gentle  and 
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beikiitifal,  like  her  sister  Har^Hrite*  lior  reputation  had  been 
taore  fortunate  in  escaping  wholly  tho  assaults  of  the  xnaliguaut. 
SJbb  had  always  shown  an  affecUoiiate  indulgence  for  our  trou- 
blid'mr,  and  a  delighted  interest  in  his  various  acconiplishmt)Ut« ; 
and  he  now  remembered  all  her  goodness  and  kindness  only  to 
enr^A  himself,  in  his  heart*  for  the  treachery  of  which  ke  bad 
jiifft  been  guilty.  His  remorse  at  what  he  had  said  to  Baymond 
was  not  the  less  deep  and  distressing,  from  the  conviction  that 
he  felt  that  there  had  been  no  other  way  left  him  of  escape  from 
his  dflemma. 

We  are  bound  to  believe  that  the  eagerness  which  Raymond, 
of  Roufisillon,  now  exhibited  was  not  so  much  because  of  a  desire 
to  bring  about  the  dishonor  of  another,  as  to  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  he  himself  was  free  from  injury.  At  the  castle  of 
TarrascoQ,  the  Lady  Agnes  was  found  alone.  She  gave  the 
kindest  reception  to  her  guests ;  and,  anxious  to  behold  things 
through  the  medium  of  his  wishes  rather  than  his  doubts  and 
fears,  Raymond  fancied  that  there  was  a  peculiar  sort  of  tender- 
ness in  ^e  tone  and  spirit  of  the  compliments  which  she  ad- 
dressed to  the  dejected  troubadour.  That  he  was  disquieted  and 
dejected,  die  was  soon  able  to  discover.  His  uneasiness  made 
itself  apparent  before  they  had  been  long  together;  and  the 
keen  intelligence  of  the  feminine  mind  was  accordingly  very 
soon  preparbd  to  comprehend  the  occasion  of  his  disquiet,  when, 
drawn  aside  by  Raymond  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  she  found 
herself  cross-examined  by  the  impatient  baron  on  the  nature 
and  object  of  her  own  affections.  A  glance  of  the  eye  at  Guil- 
lanme  de  Gabestaign,  as  she  listened  to  the  inquiries  of  the  sus- 
picious Raymond,  revealed  to  the  quick-witted  wom&n  the  extent 
of  his  apprehensions,  and  possibly  the  danger  of  her  sister.  Her 
ready  instinct,  and  equally  prompt  benevolence  of  heart,  at 
once  decided  all  the  answers  of  the  lady. 

**  Why  question  me  of  lovers  ?"  she  replied  to  Raymond,  with 
a  pretty  querulousness  of  tone  and  manner ;  "  certiunly  I  have 
.lovers  enow—- as  many  as  I  choose  to  have.  Would  you  that  I 
should  live  unlike  other  women  of  birth  and  quality,  without  my 
aervant  to  sing  my  praises,  and  declare  his  readiness  to  die  in 
my  behalf  1" 

"Ay,  ay,  my  lady,"  answered  the  knight,  'Movers  I  weU 
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know  7011  po80e88 ;  for  0^  Uieae  I  trow  thai  no  lady  of  rank  and 
beauty,  gach  as  joars,  ean  or  possibly  sboidd  be  without ;— >biit 
ia  there  not  one  lover»  over  all,  whom  yon  not  only  ef^teem  fivr 
hw  grace  and  service,  bat  fbr  whom  yon  feel  the  tenderest  inter* 
est — to  whom,  in  fact,  yon  prefer  the  fUl  sorrender  of  yoor 
whole  heart,  and,  were  this  possible  or  proper,  of  your  whofo 
person  f 

For  a  moment  the  gentle  lady  heritated  in  her  answer.  The 
question  was  one  of  a  kind  to  slartle  a  ddieate  and  &iiliM 
spirit.  Bat,  as  her  eyes  wandered  off  to  the  place  where  the 
troubadoor  stood  trembling-— as  she  detected  the  jdeading  ter- 
ror that  waa  npparent  in  his  face— her  benOToleace  got  the 
better  of  her  scruples,  and  she  frankly  admitted  that  there  really 
was  one  person  In  the  world  for  vrhom  her  sentiments  were  efrmn 
thus  lively,  and  her  sympathies  thus  warm  and  active. 

*'  And  now,  I  beseech  you,  Lady  Agnes,"  urged  the  anzioaa 
baron,  ''that  you  deal  with  me  like  a  broUier  who  wOI  joy  to 
serve  yon,  and  declare  to  me  die  name  of  the  person  whom  yon 
so  much  favor."  ^ 

"  Now,  out  upon  it,  my  lord  of  Boussilk>n|"  was  the  quick 
and  somewhat  indignant  reply  of  the  lady,  '*that  yon  sheoM 
presume  thus  greatly  upon  the  kindred  that  lite  betireen  ma. 
Women  are  not  to  be  constrained  to  make  such  cbnfbseienr  «b 
this.  It  is  their  prerogative  to  be  silent  whet  the  safety  of 
their  affections  may  suffer  from  their  speech.  To  uige  them  to 
confess,  in  such  cases,  is  only  to  compel  them  to  speak  unneees* 
sary  ftilsehoods.  And  know  I  not  you  husbands  ail  ?  you  have 
but  a  feeling  in  common ;  and  if  I  reveal  myself  to  you,  it  were 
as  well  tliat  I  should  go  at  once  and  make  full  confession  to  my 
own  lord." 

**  Nay,  dearest  Lady  Agnes,  have  no  such  doubt  of  my  loyai^. 
I  will  assure  thee  that  what  you  tell  me  never  finds  it  way  to 
the  ear  of  your  lord.  I  pray  thee  do  not  fear  to  make  this  con- 
fession to  me ;  nay,  but  thou  must,  Agnes,*'  exclaimed  the  inde 
baron,  his  voice  rising  more  earnestly,  and  his  manner  beooming 
passionate  and  stem  whLt.  he  grasped  her  wrist  finaly  in  his 
convuldve  fingers,  and,  drawing  her  toward  him,  added;  in  the 
subdued  but  intense  tones  of  hAlf-suppressed  passion,  '^  I  tall 
thee,  lady,  it  behooves  me  much  to  know  this  secret/' 
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Tke  lady  did  not  immediately  yield,  ihough  die  mauBer  of 
Rayjoood,  from  tliis  moment,  determined  her  that  ahe  would 
do  fiO»  ,She  now  conjectured  all  the  eircumstanees  of  the  case, 
and  'felt  the  necessity  of  saving  the*  troubadour  for  the  sake  of 
her  flisier.  Bat  she  played  with  the  excited  baion  awhile  longer, 
and*  when  his  passion  grew  so  impatient  as  to  be  almost  bejrond 
his  control,  she  admitted,  as  a  most  precious  secret,  confided  to 
his. keeping  only  that  he  might  serve  her  in  its  gratification,  that 
she  |ii^  a  burning  passion  for  Guillaume  de  Gabestaign,  of  which 
he  himself  was  probably  not  conscious. 

The  invention  of  the  lady  was  as  prompt  and  accurate  as  if 
the  troubadour  had  whispered  at  her  elbow.    Baymioud  was 
now  satisfied.    He  was  relieved  of  his  suspicions,  turned  away 
from  the  Lady  of  Tanrascon,  to  embrace  her  supposed  lover,  and 
.readily  accepted  an  invitation  horn  the  former,  for  himself  and 
eompanion»  to  remain  that  night  to  supper.  At  that  moment  the 
great  gate  of  the  castle  was  thrown  open,  and  the  Lord  of  Tar^ 
zaseon  made  his  appearance.    He  confirmed  the  invitation  ex- 
tended by  his  wife ;.  and,  as  usual,  gave  a  most  oordial  receptiou 
to  Us  guests. .  As- soon  as  an  opportunity  offered,  and  before  the 
hour  of  supper' arrived,  the  Lady  Agnes  contrived  to  withdraw 
her  lord  ^  her  own  apartments,  and  there  frankly  revealed  to 
him  all  that  had  taken  place.    He  cordially  gave  his  sanction 
to  all  ^lat  she  had  done.    6uillaum«  de  Gabestaign  was  much 
more  of  a  favorite  than  his  jealous  master;  and  the  sympathies 
of  the  noble  and  the  virtuous,  in  those  days,  were  always  ac- 
corded to  those  who  professed  a  love  so  innocent  as* — it  was  justly 
believed  by  this  noble  couple — was  that  cf  the  Lady  Marguerite 
and  the  troubadoiur.    The  harsh  suspicions  of  Raymond  were 
supposed  to.  characterize  only  a  coarse  and  brutal  nature,  which, 
in  the  assertion  of  its  unquestionable  rights,  would  abridge  aU 
those  freedoms  which  courtliness  and  chivalry  had  established 
for  the  pleasurable  intercourse  of  other  parties. 

A  .perfect  understanding  thus  established  between  the  wife 
and  husband,  in  behalf  of  the  troubadour,  and  in  misleading  the 
baron,  these  several  persons  sat  down  to  supper  in  the  rarest 
good  humor  and  hannony.  Ouillaume  de  Gabestaign  recovered 
aQ  his  confidence,  and  with  it  his  inspiration.  He  made  several 
uaprowisations  during  the  evening,  which  delighted  the  com- 
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pany — all  in  favor  of  the  Lady  Agne8»  and  glhnpnng  ftdntljr  at 
his  attachment  for  her.  These,  unhappily,  have  not  been  pre- 
served to  us.  They  are  said  to  have  been  so  made  as  to  oor^ 
spond  to  the  exigency  of  his  recent  situation;  the  ezceUeot 
Baron  Raymond  all  the  while  supposing  that  he  alone  possossecl 
the  key  to  their  meaning.  The  Lady  Agnes,  meanwhile,  under 
the  approving  eye  of  her  husband,  was  at  special  pains  to  show 
such  an  interest  in  the  troubadour,  and  such  a  preference  for  his 
comfort,  over  that  of  all  persons  present,  as  contributed  to  eon- 
firm  all  the  assurances  she  had  given  to  her  brother-in-lmw  hi 
regard  to  her  affections.  The  latter  saw  this  with  perfect  satis- 
faction; and  leaving  Quillaume  to  pass  the  night  where  he  was  so 
happily  entertained,  he  hun*ied  home  to  Boussilloo.  eager  te  re 
veal  to  his  own  wife,  the  intrigue  between  her  lover  und  her  sister 
It  is  quite  possible  that,  if  his  suspicions  of  the  troubadour  were 
quieted,  he  still  entertained  some  with  regard  tc  Marguerite.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  a  conviction  that  he  was  giving  pahi  at 
every  syllable  he  uttered  entered  into  his  calculations,  and 
prompted  what  he  said.  He  might  be  persuaded  of  the  inno- 
cence of  the  parties,  yet  doubtful  of  their  affections ;  and  though 
assured  now  that  he  was  mistaken  in  respect  to  the  tendency  of 
those  of  OuiUaume,  his  suspicions  were  still  lively  in  regard 
to  those  of  his  wife.  His  present  revelations  might  be  intended 
to  probe  her  to  the  quick,  and*to  gather  from  her  emotions,  at 
his  recital,  in  how  much  she  was  interested  in  the  sympathies  of 
the  troubadour. 

How  far  he  'succeeded  in  diving  into  her  secret,  has  not  been 
confided  to  the  chronicler.  It  is  very  certdn,  however,  that  he 
succeeded  in  making  Marguerite  very  unhappy.  She  now  en- 
tertained no  doubt,  after  her  husband's  redtalr  of  the  treachery 
of  her  sister,  and  the  infidelity  of  her  lover ;  and  though  she 
herself  had  permitted  him  no  privilege,  incon^dfltent  with  the 
claims  of  her  lord,  she  was  yet  indignant  that  he  should  have 
proved  unfaithful  to  a  heart  which  he  so  well  knew  to  be  thor- 
oughly his  owTi.  The  pure  soul  itself,  entirely  devoted  to  ihe 
beloved  object,  thus-  always  revolts  at  the  consciousness  of  itir 
fall  from  its  purity  and  its  pledges ;  and  though  itself  denied— 
doomed  only  to  a  secret  worship,  to  which  no  altar  may  be  raieed, 
and  to  which  there  is  no  offering  but  the  sacrifice  of  constant  ][iri- 
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wiion — yet  it  greatly  prefers  to  eDterfnin  this  sacred  sense  of 
isolation,  i9  t^y  enjoyment  of  mere  mortal  happiness.  To  feel 
ftli^t^iar  affeetiQOB  are  tkns  isolated  in  vain — tliat  we  have  yielded 
tbem  to  one  who  is  indifferent  to  the  trust,  and  lives  still  for  his 
earthly  passions — is  to  suffer  from  a  more  than  mortal  depriva- 
tion. Marguerite  of  HoussiUon  passed  the  night  in  extreme  ag- 
ony of  mind,  the  misery  of  whicl)  was  greatly  ag^avated  hy  the 
necessity,  in  het  hnsWid^s  presence,  of  suppressing  every  feel- 
ing of  uneasiness.  Bilt  her  feelings  could  not  always  he  sup- 
pressed ;  and  when,  the  next  day,  on  the  return  of  the  trouha 
dour  from  Tarrascon,  she  encountered  him  in  those  garden  walks 
which  had  been  made  sacred  to  their  passion  by  its  first  mutual 
revelation,  the  pang  grew  to  utterance,  which  her  sense  of  dig- 
nity and  propriety  in  vain  endeavored  to  subdue.  Her  eyes 
brightened  indignantly  through  her  tears ;  lind  she  whose  virtue 
had  withheld  every  gift  of  passion  from  the  being  whom  she  yet 
professed  to  love,  at  onoet  but  still  most  tenderly,  reproached 
him  ivjib.  his  infidelity* 

"Aks!  OdHaime/'  she  continued,  after  telling  him  all  that 
the  had  heard, ''  alas  I  that  my  soul  should  have  so  singled  thiue 
out  firooi  all  the  test,  because  of  its  purity,  and  should  find  thee 
thus^  like  all  thd  rest,  incapable  of  a  sweet  and  holy  love  such 
as  tkea  didst  promise.  I  had  rather  died,  Gtullaume,  a  Uiou- 
aani  deaths^  than  that  thou  shouldst  have  fallen  from  thy  faitli 
to  me/' 

''But  I  have  not  fallen— I  have  not  faltered  in  my  faith, 
Kargpnerite !  J  am  still  true  to  thee — to  thee  only,  diough  I 
sigh  for  th^e  vainly,  and  know  that  thou  livest  only  for  another. 
Hear  me,  Marguerite,  while  I  tell  thee  what  has  truly  hap- 
pened.   Tbott  hast  hevd  something  truly,  but  not  all  the  truth." 

And  he  pipoeeded  with  the  narrative  to  which  we  have 
already  listened.  He  had  only  to  show  her  what  had  passed 
between  her  lord  and  himself,  to  show  how  great  had  been  his 
emergency.  The  subsequent  events  at  Tarrascon,  only  con- 
vinced her  of  the  quick  intelligence,  and  sweet  benevolence  of 
pnipesq  by  which  her  sister  had  been  governed.  Her  charita- 
ble qrisiiatbies  had  se^  and  favored  the  artifice  in  which  lay  the 
safely  04Bally  of  her  lover  and  herself.  The  revnlsion  of  her 
feelings  fwn  grief  to  exnltaljon,  spoke  in  a  gush  of  tears,  which 
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relieved  the  distresses  of  her  sonl.  The  niigle  Idu  npon  kb 
forehead,  with  which  she  rewarded  the  devotion  cf  tfte  tnNilNi- 
dour,  inspired  his  fancy.  He  made  the  event  the  sabjeot  tiihm 
sonnet,  which  has  fortnnatelj  been  preserved  to  us;— 

MAROUKRtTK. 

*'  That  there  should  be  a  question  whom  I  love, 

As  if  l}ie  world  had  more  tban  one  to  lalrf 

Wmtld^tt  kmnt  her  ntme,  bekoid  ihe  ititmt  fmWt 
Ood-wHtten,  on  ihe  vmg  qftner^  dom  i 
Aik  if  a  blindnesa  darkens  my  fond  eyes,  n 

That  I  should  doubt  me  whither  I  should  tom ; 
Ask  if  my  soul,  in  cold  abeyance  Ues, 

lliat  I  should  fail  at  sight  of  her  to  bum. 
That  I  ahoold  wander  to  another's  swi^. 

Would  speak  a  bliodaess  worse  than  that  of  sigfati 

Since  here,  though  nothing  I  may  ask  of  right. 
Blessings  most  precious  woo  my  heart  to  stay. 

High  my  ambition,  since  at  heaven  it  aims, 

Tet  humble,  thtce  a  daiey  'emttU  elaktu," 

The  lines  first  italicised  embody  the  name  of  the  lady,  by  a 
periphrasis  known  to  the  Provencal  dialect,  and  die  name^tbe 
daisy,  as  nsed  in  the  closing  line,  is  Hargnerite.  The  poem 
is  an  mieqnivocal  declaration  of  attachflfient,  obviootly  neatit  to 
do  away  with  all  adverse  declarations.  To  those  acquainted 
with  the  previous  history,  it  unfolds  another  histoiy  qake  av 
ngnificantj  and  to  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the  purity  of  the 
parties,  one  who  made  no  allowance  for  the  exaggerated  uaimer 
in  which  a  troubadour  would  be  apt  to  declare  the  prhril^es  he 
had  enjoyed,  it  would  convey  the  idea  of  a  triumph  faicoiMiaCeat 
with  the  innocence  of  the  lovers,  and  destructive  of  the  rif^rti 
of  the  injured  husband. 

Thus,  full  of  meaning,  it  is  difficult  to  coneeive  by  what  im- 
prudence of  the  parties,  this  fatal  sonnet  found  its  way  to  the 
hands  of  Raymond  of  Roussillon.  It  is  charged  by  the  kiogiu- 
phers,  in  the  absence  of  other  proofs,  that  the  vani^  of  Margue 
rite,  in  her  moments  of  exultation— •  greater  than  h^  pasrion — 
proud  of  the  homage  which  she  inspired,  and  confident  fai  the  inno- 
cence which  the  world  had  too  slanderously  already  begun  t^  quea* 
tion— could  not  forbear  the  temptation  of  showing  so  boMttfbl  a 
testimony  of  the  power  of  her  charms.  But  die  sngguMtibn  tadca 
in  plausibility.    It  is  more  easy  to  conceive  that  the  Ibrt  heart 
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nl  the  woBMQi  would  not  suffer  ber  to  destroy  so  exqsinjte  a 
tributOf  and  tbat  the  jealousy  of  her  lord,  provoked  by  the  arts 
of  eanaoB  rivals,  conducted  him  to  the  place  of  safe-keepin§^ 
where  her  treasure  was  concealed.  At  all  events,  it  fell  mto 
his  hands,  and  revived  all  his  suspicions.  In  fact,  it  gave  the 
lie  to  the  artful  story  by  which  he  had  been  lulled  into  confi- 
dence, and  was  thus,  in  a  manner,  conclusive  of  the  utter  guilt 
of  the  lovers.  His  pride  was  outraged  as  well  as  his  honor.  He 
had  been  gulled  by  all  upon  whom  he  had  relied— -his  wife,  his 
page,  and  his  sister.  He  no  longer  doubted  Marguerite's  infidel- 
ity and  his  own  disgrace ;  and,  l»^athing  nothing  but  vengeance, 
he  yet  succeeded  in  concealing  from  all  persons  the  conviction 
which  he  fek,  of  the  guilt  which  dishonored  him,  and  the  terrible 
vengeance  which  he  meditated  for  its  puhishmtfit  He  was  a  cold 
and  savage  man,  who  could  suppress,  in  most  cases,  the  pangs 
which  he  felt,  and  could  deliberately  restrain  the  passions  which 
yet  occupied  triumphant  place  in  his  heart  and  purpose. 

It  waa  not  long  before  he  found  the  occasion  which  he  de- 
sired. The  uiovements  of  the  troubadour  were  closely  watched, 
and  one  dayi  when  he  had  wandered  forth  from  the  castle  seek- 
ing seUtude*  aa  was  his  frequent  habity  Raymond  contrived  to 
steal  away  from  observation,  and  to  follow  him  out  into  the  for- 
est. He  was  successful  .in  hi3  que^t  He  found  Guillaume 
resting  at  the  foot  of  a  shady  tree,  in  a  secluded  glen,  with 
lus  tablets  before  him.  The  outlines  of  a  tender  ballad,  ten- 
der but  spiritual,  as  was  the  chaaraoter  of  all  his  melodies,  were 
akeady  inscribed  upon  the  paper.  The  poet  was  meditatingv  as 
usual,  the  ehanns  of  that  dangerous  mistress,  whose  beauty  was 
destined  to  become  his  bane.  Raymond  threw  himself  upon  the 
ground  beside  Inm. 

''Ah  I  well,''  said  he,  as  he  joined  the  troubadour,  ''this  love 
of  the  Lady  Agnes  is  stUl  a  distressmg  matter  in  thy  thoughts." 

"  In  truth,  my  lord,  I  think  of  her  with  the  greatest  love  and 
tenderness,"  was  the  reply  of  Guillaume. 

**  Verily,  thou  dost  well,"  returned  the  baron ;  "  she  deserves 
requital  at  thy  hands.  Thou  owest  her  good  service.  And  yet, 
for  one  who  so  greatly  affecteth  a  lady,  and  who  hath  ISwid  so 
muob  finror  in  her  sight,  methinks  thou  seek'st  her  but  sield^ui) 
Why  ia  thi%  Sir  Troubadour  r 
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Wjtlioiit  waiting  for  the  answer,  Raymond  added,  **  B«t  let 
me  se^  what  thou  hast  just  written  in  her  praise.  It  ia  by  bis 
verses  that  we  understand  the  devotion  of  the  trovbadcnir." 

Leaning  over  the  poet  as  he  i^ke,  as  if  hia  pnrpoae  had  be^i 
to  possess  himself  of  his  tahklts,  he  saddenly  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  his  person  upon  him,  and,  in  the  very  aaaae  moment, 
hy  a  qiikk  movement  of  the  hand,  he  drove  tiie  €aHi§uu  d€ 
chassey  with  whieli  he  was  armed,  and  which  he  had  hitherle 
concealed  behind  him,  with  a  swift,  unerring  stroke  deep  down 
into  the  bosom  of  the  victim.  Never  was  blow  better  aimed,  or 
with  more  eriergy  delivered.  The  moment  of  danger  was  that 
of  death.  The  unfortunate  troilbadonr  was  eonsciens  ef  the 
weapon  only  when  he  felt  the  steel.  It  was  with  a  piajfnl 
smile-that  Raymond  stmek,  and  so  innocent  was  the  expreaaioB 
of  hici  face,  even  while  his  arm  was  extended  and  the  weight  of 
his  body  was  pressing  upon  GuiUaume,  that  the  only-  aolidtiide 
of  the  latter  had  been  to  conceal  his  tablets.  One  convnisive 
cry,  one  hideous  contortion,  and  Onillaume  de  Cabestaign  was 
no  mor^.  The  name  of  Marguerite  was  the  only  wotd  which 
escaped  in  his  dying  sluiek.  The  mnrderer  placed  his  hand 
upon  the  heart  of  the  victim.    It  had  already  ceased  to  beat 

CHAPTBR  IV. 

''Thou  wilt  mock  me  no  more !"  he  mutteied  fiercely*  as  he 
half  rose  firom  the  body  now  atiilening  fast.  Bui  his  fifBrce  ven* 
geanee  was  by  no  means  completed.  As  if  a  new  eog^estion 
had  seoed  upon  hi&  mind,  while  his  hand  rested  npon  the  heart 
of  tlie  tfoubadomr,  he  suddenly  started  and  tore  away  the  gar- 
ments from  the  imcouscious  bosom.  Once  more  he  atmck  it 
deeply  with  the  keen  and  heavy  blade.  In  a  few  momenta  he 
had  laid  it  open.  Then  he  plnnged  his  naked  hand  iato  the 
gaping  wound,  and  tore  out  the  still  quivering  heart.  This  he 
wrapped  up  with  care  and  concealed  in  his  garments.  With  an- 
other stroke  he  smote  the  head  from  the  body,  and  this  he  also 
ooaeealed,  in  fragments  of  dress  torn  from  the  person  of  his  victim. 
With  these  proofs  of  his  terrible  revenge,  he  made  his  wiqrt  nn- 
di»r.C!0V4dreC  the  dusk,  in  secret  to  the  castle.  What  reowins  to  be 
told  is  still  more  dreadful — beyond  belief,  indeed,  were  it  not  that 
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the  ftonrces  of  oiir  history  are  wholly  above  diflcredit  or  denial. 
The  cniel  baron,  ordering  his  cook  iuto  his  presence,  then  gave 
ihe  lieurt  ot  the  tronbadour  nito  his  keeping,  with  instructions  to 
dress' ft  richly,  and  after  a  manner  of  dresring  certain  fkvorite 
portions  of  yenison,  of  which  -Margnerite  was  known  to  be  par 
tiCtAstly  fbnd.  The  dish  was  a  subject  of  special  solicitude  with 
her  husband.  He  himself  superintended  the  preparation,  and 
fbrnisbed  the  spices.  That  night,  he  being  her  only  companion 
at  the  feast,  it  was  served  up  to  his  wife,  at  the  usual  time  of 
itopper.  fie  had  assiduously  subdned  eveiy  vestige  of  anger, 
unkindness,  or  suspicion,  from  his  countenance.  Marguerite  was 
suffered  to  hear  and  see  nothing  which  might  provoke  her  ap- 
prehensions or  arrest  her  appetite.  She  Wito  more  than  usually 
serene  and  cheerful,  as,  that  d»y  and  evening,  her  lord  was 
ihore  than  commonly  indulgent.  He,  too,  could  play  a  part 
when  ft  stfited  him  to  do  so ;  and,  like  most  men  of  stem  will 
and  great  experience,  could  adapt  his  moods  and  manners  to  that 
.fivelfer  cast,  and  more  pfiant  temper,  which  better  persuade  the 
feminine  heart  into  confidence  and  pleasure.  He  smiled  upon 
her  now  with  the  most  betaevolent  sweetness ;'  hut  while  he  ear- 
nestly encouraged  her  to  partake  of  the  favorite  repast  whieh  she 
so  much  preiBrred,  he  himself  might  he  seen  to  eat  ot  any  other 
dish.  The  wretched  wom%n,  totally  unsuspicious  of  guile  or  evil, 
undreaming  of  disaster,  and  really  conscious  of  but  little  self- 
reproach,  ate  freely  of  the  precious  meat  which  had  been  placed 
before  her.  The  eyes  of  Baymond  greedily  followed  every 
morsel  which  she  carried  to  her  lips.  She  evidently  enjoyed  the 
food  whieh  had  been  spiced  for  her  benefit,  and  as  she  continued 
to  dran^  upon  ft,  he  could  no  longer  forbear  to  unfold  the  exulta- 
tion which  he  folt  at  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  vengeance. 

'*  You  seem  very  much  to  like  your  meats  to-night,  Marguerite. 
Do  you  find  theni  good  V* 

"  Verily,"  she  answered,  •*  this  venison  is  really  delicious.** 

*'  Eat  then,''  he  continued,  "  I  have  had  it  dressed  purposely 
for  you.  Tou  ought  to  like  it.  It  is  a  dish  of  whieh  yon  have 
always  shoWn  yourself  very  fond." 

"  Kay,  my  lord,  but  you  surely  err.  I  can  not  think  that  I 
have  ever  eaiibn  before  of  anything  so  very'ddSeioui  as  this.** 

»*ltfay,  My,  Marguerite,  it  is  you  that  err.    I  kfuno  that  the 
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meat  o£  which  jou  now  partake^  is  one  which  yon  have  always 
found  the  sweetest/' 

There  was  something  now  in  the  voice  of  the  speaker  thai 
made  Margnerite  look  up.  Her  eyes  immediately  met  his  own 
and  the  wolfish  exultation  which  they  betrayed  confounded 
and  made  her  shudder.  She  felt  at  once  terrified  with  a  namA- 
less  fear.  There  was  a  sudden  sickness  and  sinking  of  her  heart 
She  felt  that  there  was  a  terrible  meaning,  a  dreadful  mystery 
in  his  looks  and  words,  the  solution  of  which  she  shrunk  from 
with  a  vague  but  absorbing  terror.  She  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  sinister  expresdon  of  that  glance.  She  rallied  herself 
to  speak. 

"  What  is  it  that  you  mean,  my  lord  f  Something  dreadM  I 
What  have  you  done  1    This  food*-'"      •    • 

"  Ay,  this  food  I  I  can  very  well  understand  that  you  should 
find  it  delicious.  It  is  such  as  you  have  always  loved  a  little 
too  much.  It  is  but  natural  that  you  should  relish,  now  that  it 
is  dead,  that  which  you  so  passionately  enjoyed  while  living. 
Marguerite,  the  meat  of  that  dish  which  you  have  eaten  was 
once  the  heart  of  Ouillaume  de  Oabesta^gni" 

The  lips  of  the  wretched  woman  parted  spasmodically.  Her 
jaws  seemed  to  stretch  asunder.  Her  eyes  dilated  in  a  horror 
akin  to  madness.  Her  arms  were  slaretched  out  and  forward. 
She  half  rose  from  the  table,  which  she  at  length  seized  npom 
for  her  support. 

**  No !"  she  exclaimed,  hoarsely,  at  length.  '*  No !  no !  It  is 
not  true.    It  is  not  possible.    I  will  not — I  dare  not  believe  it.*' 

*'  You  shall  have  a  witness,  Marguerite !  You  shall  hear  it 
from  one  whom,  heretofore,  you  have  believed  always,  and  who 
will  find  it  impossible  now  to  lie.  Behold  1  This  is  the  head 
of  him  whose  heart  you  have  eaten  I" 

With  these  dreadful  words,  the  cruel  baron  raised  the  ghastly 
head  of  the  troubadour,  which  he  had  hitherto  concealed  beneath 
the  table,  and  which  he  now  placed  upon  it.  At  this  horrible 
spectacle  the  wretched  woman  sunk  down  in  a  swoon,  from 
which,  however,  she  awakened  but  too  quickly.  The  wan  and 
bloody  aspect  of  her  lover,  the  eyes  glased  in  death  but  full 
still  of  the  tenderest  expression,  met  her  gaoe  as  it  opened  upon 
4)te  Kght.    The  savage  brd  who  had  achieved  the  horrid  butch- 
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exy  stood  erect,  and  pointiiig  at  the  spectacle  of  tenor.  His 
scomfal  and  demoniac  glance*— the  horrid  eraelty  of  which  he 
eoRtiftued  to  boast— -her  conscious'  innoccaice  and  that  of  her 
lover — her  complete  and  deep  despair— *  all  conspired  to  arm 
her  soul  with  courage  whieli  she  had  never  felt  till  now.  In  the 
min  of  her  heart  she  had  grown  reckless  of  her  life.  Her  eye 
confronted  the  n^nrderer. , 

"  Be  it  80 !"  she  exclaimed.  *'  As  I  have  eaten  of  meat  so 
preciona,  it  fits  not  that  inferior  food  ahonld  ever  again  pass 
tbese  lips )     This  is  the  last  sapper  which  I  shall  taste  on  earth !" 

^*  What !  dare  you  thus  shamelessly  avow  to  me  your  passion  ?" 

**  Ay !  as  Grod  who  beholds  as  kiK>ws,  never  did  woman  more 
pasaonately  and  truly  love  mortal  man,  than  did  Hargnerite  of 
Bonssillon  the  pure  and  noble  QniUaume  de  Gabestaign.  It  is 
true  ?  I  fear  not  to  say  it  now !  Now,  indeed,  I  am  his  only, 
and  for  ever !" 

Transported  with  fiuy  at  what  he  heard,  Baymond  drew  his 
dagger,  ai|d  rushed  to  where  she  stood.  But  she  did  not  await 
his  weapon.  Anticipating  his  wrath,  she  darted  headlong  throogh 
a  door  which  opened  upon  a  balcony,  over  the  balustrade  of 
which,  with  a  second  effort,  she  flung  herself  into  the  court  be- 
low. All  this  was  the  work  of  but  one  impulse  and  of  a  single 
instant.  Baymond  reached  the  balcony  as  the  delicate  frame 
of  the  beautiful  woman  wajs  crushed  upon  the  flag-stones  of  the 
court.  life  had  utterly  departed  when  they  raised  her  from  the 
ground! 

This  t^ble  catastropl^e  struck  society  everywhere  with  con- 
stemation.  At  a  season,  when  not  only  chivalry,  but  the  church» 
gave  its  most  absolute  sanction  to  the  existence  and  encourage- 
ment of  that  strange  conventional  love  which  we  have  sought  to 
describe,  the  crime  of  Baymond  provoked  a  tmiversal  horror. 
Love,  artificial  and  sentimental  rather  than  passionate,  was  the 
soul  equally  of  military  achievement  and  of  aristocratic  society. 
It  was  then  of  vast  importance,  as  an  element  of  power,  in  the 
use  of  religious  enthusiasm.  The  shock  given  to  those  who 
cherished  this  sentiment,  by  this  dreadful  history,  was  felt  to  all 
the  extremities  of  the  social  circle.  The  friends  and  kindred  of 
these  lovers — the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  land— noble 
lords,  knights  and  ladies,  all  combined,  as  by  a  common  impulse. 
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to  denounce  and  to  destroj  the  Uoody^i&inded  criminaL  Al- 
phonso,  king  of  Arragon,  devoted  hims^f  to  the  work  of  justiee. 
Raymond  was  aeiced  and  east  into  a  dungeon.  His  castle  was 
razed  to  the  ground,  under  a  public  decreet  which  scarcely  an- 
ticipated the  eager  rage  of  hundreds  who  rushed  to  the  work  of 
demolition.  The  criminal  himself  was  suffered  to  live ;  bnt  be 
lived,  either  in  prison  or  in  exile,  with  loss  of  caste  and  society 
and  amidst  nnirersal  detestation  1 

Very  different  was  die  fate  of  the  lovers  whom  man  could  no 
more  harm  or  separate.  They  were  honored,  under  the  sane- 
don  of  Alphonso,  with  a  gorgeous  j^neral  procession.  They 
were  laid  together,  in  the  same  tomb,  before  i!tie  church  of  Per 
pignan,  and  their  names  and  cruel  history  were  duly  engraven 
apon  the  stone' raised  to  their  memory.  According  to  the  Pro^ 
venial  historians,  it  was  afterward  a  custom  with  the  knights  of 
Boussillon,  of  Gerdagne,  and  of  Narbonnois,  every  year  to  join 
with  the  noble  dames  and  ladies  of  the  same  places,  in  a  solemn 
service,  in  memory  of  Marguerite  of  Ronssillon,  and  William  of 
Cabestaign.  At  the  same  time  came  lovers  of  both  sexos,  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  their  tomb,  where  they  prayed  for  the  repose  of 
their  souls.  The  aimiversaij  of  this  service  was  instituted  bj 
Alphonso.  We  m$j  add  &at  romance  has  more  than  once 
seized  upon  this  tragic  history,  out  of  which  to  weave  her  fie* 
tions.  Boccaeio  has  found  in  it  the  material  for  one  of  the  stories 
of  the  Decameron,  in  whicb»  however,  while  perverting  history, 
he  has  done  but  little  to  merit  the  gratulation  of  Art  He  baa 
fiuled  equally  to  do  justice  to  himselfi  and  to  his  m^ancholy 
subject 
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'*  Ole  Baginny  nebber  dre." 

JBtkbpie  Hn$e. 

Wb  are  now  off  tke  capes  of  Virginia^  and  jon  begin  to  smell 
the  juleps.  Wlien  the  winds  ace  fair,  they  impregnate  the  at- 
mosphere—-gratefolly  I  most  confess — Ml  fi>rt3riniles  at  sea, 
«Ten  as  the  Mississippi  gives  hs  odor  to  the  Gkdf,  the  same 
distance  from  the  Balize.  Should  jour  vessel  be  becalmed  along 
the  coast,  as  mine  has  been  frequently,  you  will  be  compensated  by 
the  grateful  odor,  morning  and  evening,  as  from  gardens  where 
mint  and  tobacco  grow  together  in  most  intimate  communion. 

llie  Yirginian  has  aIw«^B  been  a  good  liver.  He  unites  tiie 
contradictoiy  qualities  which  distinguished  the  English  squire 
when  he  drew  sword  for  the  Stuarts.  He  ha^been  freed  from 
the  brutal  eitcesses  which  debased  the  character  of  his  ancestor 
as  described  by  Macaulay ;  but  he  has  lost  none  of  the  generous 
virtues,  which,  in  the  same  pages,  did  honor  to  the  same  charac* 
ter.  He  has  all  the  loyalty  and  faith  of  1)he  past— he  still  be- 
lieves in  the  andque  charms  of  his  home  and  parish.  He  is 
brave,  and  hardy,  though  indolent,  and  has  a  njartlal  swagger 
pecuh&riy  his  own,  which  gives  an  easy  grace  to  his  courage 
while  taidng  nothing  from  what  is  wholesome  in  his  sodal  de- 
meanor. 

The  Virgiman  is  a  lounger.  He  wiD  sleep  for  days  and 
weeks,  but  only  to  start  into  the  most  energetic  and  performing 
life.  See  him  as  he  drowses  at  ease  in  the  shade  of  his  piassa, 
his  legs  over  the  balustrade ;  observe  him  as  he  dawdles  at  the 
tavern,  m  a  like  attitude,  with  a  sympathetic  crowd  of  idlers 
around  him.  ^ere  he  sits,  as  you  perceive,  in  a  rieketty  eliair, 
of  doineiitie  fashion,  the  seat  of;  which  h  untanned  bidPs  Mde--^ 
hh  keiiA  daowB  W^^  fak  btftf^  in  {he  air  ^^Nbt  «n  empty  %aRd, 
a  huge  plantation  (Ajfff  protruded  from  his  left  cbeekp  ai^  a  pfitt 
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goblet  of  jole^v  foaming  amid  green  leaves  and  ice,  beside  him. 
There  he  will  sit,  and  swear  famously,  and  discuss  politics  bj 
the  hour,  and  talk  of  his  famous  horses,  orators,  and  warriors — 
for  he  is  a  good  local  chronicler  always,  and  has  a  wonderful 
memory  of  all  that  has  happened  in  the  "  Old  Dominion."  Tou 
will,  if  you  know  nothmg  of  him,  fancy  him  a  mere  .braggart  and 
a  sluggard.  But  wait.  Otily  sound  the  trumpet— -give  the 
alarm — and  he  is  on  his  feet.  If  a  sluggard,  he  is  like  the 
Black  Sluggard  in  Ivanhoe.  He  only  waits  the  proper  provo- 
cation. Like  the  war-horse,  the  blast  of  the  trumpet  puts  his 
whole  frame  in  motion.  He  kicks  the  chair  from  under,  him. 
He  rolls  the  barrel  away  with  a  single  lurch.  The  agar  is  flung 
from  his  jaw ;  and,  emptying  his  jnlep»  he  is  prepared  for  action 
—ready  to  harangue  the  multitude,  or  square  off  against  any 
assailant. 

His  fault  in  war  is  want  of  cantion.  He  never  provides 
against  an  enemy  because  he  never  fears  one.  He  is'frequently 
caught  napping,  but  he  makes  up  for  it,  in  the  end,  by  extra  ex- 
ertions. There  is  a  dash  of  Raleigh  and  John  Smith  both  in  hia 
character,  as  when  the  "  Old  Dominion,''  when  it  had  not  a  gun- 
boat or  a  piece  oi^ordnauce,  defied  Cromwell,  and  declared  at  all 
hazard  for  the  Stuai-ts.  His  loyalty  is  ^s  indisputable  as  his  cour- 
age— provided  you  let  him  show  it  as  he  pleases.  He  is  as  self-will- 
ed as  Prince  Rupert,  who,  in  most  respects,  was  no  bad  represent** 
tive  of  the  Virginian  ;«-* bold,  headlong,  d|Lshmg,  full  of  courage 
and  effronteiy,  fond  of  a  rou»4,  fwd  mixing  fun,  fight  and  devo- 
tion»  together,  in  a  rare  combination,  which  does  not  always  of- 
fend, however  it  may  sometimes  startle.  A  proud  fellow*  who 
loves  no  master,  and  who  only  serves  beeause  it  is  his  humor  to 
do  so. 

He  is  profligate  beyond  his  means.  His  hospitality,  which 
was  once  his  virtue,  is,  like  that  of  some  of  his  neighbors  further 
south,  becpming  a  weakness  and  ^.  vice.  He  Will  not,  however, 
repuduUCt  though  his  gorge  rises  at  the  thought  of  bank- 
ruptcy. He  is^  to:  much  of  s^  imdividMol  for  that— -'has  too 
much  pride  as  a  VirgifUa^  Bu^,  I  feiur  that  his  profligacy  of 
life  has  tainted  the^jpif n^  o|  his  poliUo^  I  <^d  wish  t^iti  IRr- 
giiPWP  FW  J«w  s^li^BitovB  of  the  flash-pot^  of  the  patio^a^g?* 
tnunent. 
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The  mentioii  of  Virgiiim  recaJls  one  of  tibe  most  interesting  of 
e«r  8tate  faistoriea  It  ia  the  pride  of  Virgitua  to  bare  been  one 
of  the  maternal  states  of  tiiis  eoontry.  She  riiares  this  distinction 
with  Massachusetts  and  the  Carolinas^  I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
fflmply,  tl>at  lier  sons  have  contributed  to  fiinn  the  population  of 
other  states.  It  is  in  the  fbnnalion  of  their  eharacier  that  she 
Las  been  ecmspicaoas.  She  has  given  tone  and  opinion  to  the 
new  eommnnities  that  have  arisen  along  her  frontier.  She  has 
eqnaUy  inflnenoed  their  speial  habbs  amd  conrage.  It  would  be 
m  pleasant  stody,  -tot  the  '•oeial  {^osopher^  to  inqake  hato  the 
degree  in  which  she  has  done  this.  It  is  enough  that  I  snggest 
the  inquiry.^' 

'*  What  a  misfortmie  to  ^^iHrginia  that  she  is  so  near'to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colombia." 

**  And  that  she  has  given  five  presidents  to  die  confedfipjiy." 

"  Yes  t  this  effect  is  to  make  office  a  natural  ovaving ;  whiles 
it  IB  thought  that  every  male-chUd  bom  nnce  the  days  of  Mon* 
roe»  is  bom  with  a  sort  of  aatoral  instinct  for,  and  a  ri^t  to  the 
presideney." 

**  Yet,  how  curious  now-a-days  are  the  materid  for  a  pi*ea- 
dent !" 

"  GuriouB,  indeed !  yet  tiiis  would  be  no  great  evil — this 
change  in  the  sort  of  clay  supposed  essential  fox  the  manufac- 
ture*—if  states  preserved  their  uitegrity,  their  principles  and 
pride,  with  their  passion.  But  we  grow  flej^lble  in  moral  in  pro- 
portioii  to  our  appetites,  and  one  who  is  constantly  hungering 
will  never  scrapie  at  any  sort  of  food.  The  eagle  descends  to 
the  garbage  of  the  kite,  and  the  race  who  once  wrought  their 
gods  out  of  marUe,  soon  content  themsdves  with  very  rude  im- 
itatjons  in  putty.'' 

"  They  need  not  be  imitations  either.  We  have  reached  that 
<wndition  when  it  is  no  longer  held  essential,  the  counsel  of  Ham- 
Jet  to  his  mother,. '  aaswne.a  tirtue  if  you  have  jt  not.'  .His  not 
fioly  BO  Jangec  iield  e^seotie}  -tokeep  .up  the  appeaJ^uic^  of 
iruthaiiuai^atriotisnu but  one  is  epiiot  b^. le««M  a»  for  his 
pam&  Evesito:  seism  p«kriotic  at  Wa^htnglM. ^  Md  to.be  a 
gratuitous  greenneia" 

*'  Lei  xA  not  speak  of  ft  How  much  Thore  grateful  is  it  to 
1eakjhaek.%>  thft«0igb*  .iKUd«»h^lfuiAy4|^,.biit.b{a^  aii4^hone9t 
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past.  What  a  pity  h  is  that  our  people  ido^-nol  read  their  own 
old  chronidbs.  It  is  now  scaroelj  ponible'  to  pick  up  way  of  tke 
old  faiBtoriefl  of  the  Btatoe*  vjiiolt  a  macere  people^  unlh  any  ven** 
oration  left,  vrmii  bo  earefal  to  koepm  every  booflek^d.** 

''  What  an  eqnal  pitj  it  is  that  theao  cktonieleB  have  bees  «• 
feebly  exemplified  by  die  loeid  hiBtorianB.  Thefee  bare  usmMy 
shown  themaelVes  to  be  mere  eompilen.  Vhey  weve,  in  fiftol^  m 
very  dull  order  of  men  among  oa.  They  w«re  wholly  defieiaiit 
in  ima^atlon  and  art ;  mmd  qoite  ikieapable  of  deirebping  giaoa* 
fnUy/or  eren.of  exhftiting  lavly,  tfae«ttntetltsitf1ihecinfniola. 
They  memly  aeeonndaied  or  eondeneed  the  ieoovdi;  they  nev^ 
er  displayed  them.  This  is  the  great  secret  by  whioh  ^uttonea 
are  preserved  to  the  fbture  and  kept  popalarthroiigh  tiaie/  Art 
is  jiist  as  necessary  in  tmth  as  in  fiction — a  ftust  ti  wbkkt  catiaa 
even  do  not  alwkys  appear  consoiouB.  Bee  new  the  woaderftil 
success  and  attraetion  of  Mr.  Preatott's  lahots.  EBb  seevet  eon- 
msts  chiefly  in  tiie  exercise  of  the  appropriate  degree  of  act. 
His  materials,  in  the  main,  are  to  he  fonnd  ia  a^honBaad^ld 
volumes,  available  to  other  writers ;  but  it  was  in  his  ait  tbai 
the  Inmbersome  reooi*ds  became  imbned  with  liie.  His  narra* 
tives  of  the  conquest  of  Peru  and  Mexico  are  so  many  exqcdstte 
pictures— action,  scene,  portrait,  all  harmoniously  blended  in 
beautiful  and  symmetrical  connection.  His  details,  which,  in 
common  hands,  were  usually  sadly  jumbled,  constitute  a  seriea 
of  noble  dramas— i- all  wrought  out  in  eloquent  action.  His 
events  are  all  arranged  with  the  happiest  order.  His  dmmati9 
persona  play  their  parts  according  to  the  equfd  neeesaties  ef  the 
history  and  of  their  individual  oharacter.  The  parts  kannoniBe» 
the  persons  work  together,  and  the  necessary  links  preserved 
between  them,  the  action  is  unbroken  to  the  close.  All  iirelo- 
vant  matter,  ealcnlated  to  impair  this  interest,  is  eanfuUy  dis- 
carded ;  all  snbordinlrte  matter  is  disQaissed  with  a  proper  brev* 
ity,  or  compressed  in  tlie  form  of  notes,  ait  the  bottom  of  las 
pag6.  Nothikig  H  dwelt  tqMn  itt  lengA,  but  that  i«l«li  *ji8tlte 
delineaiSon,  eiO^  ftdm  the  hitriiMdO  P^tihA  «f  tba  mnlerislt  m 
from  Its  susceptiMKltes  fer  a#t  Snpptiw  tiie  histefen  wtni  io 
employ  such  a  rule  iii  the  development,  of  such  ehtimides  as 
those  of  Yitginia  T  What  a  beautififl  volume  might  be  asade  of 
it !     Sum  Ml  df  adttirsbifs  lesaoii«»  <£  tare^  ekstehe^  rf 


fip«,contK»st»f  and  «piriMtumg  noiiops.  Tlia  early  rojagerSf 
down  to  the  time  of  Smith,  frofdi  fyvm  tbe  subject  of  .i((  mo^ 
dol^tliil  ohf^tfor ;  itfti  tim^.yf^  f^n  upoi^  tbe  eaijeer  pf  9nith 
himself — that  remarkable  man,  excellent  poUticiani  #nd  truly 
Doble^ntleinan  and  .«oldi€ir.*  He  aeeovi  tp.  ba^e  boon  the  last 
representative  of  an  age  wbieh.bad  pas^ad  ^tn  sig^t  before  he 
enteiad  .upon  libe  '^fU^.  Be  vaa  .the  evabodiment -of  tbe  best 
cfaaraokcArislifls  pf  du^rj.  Hew  maoliy  hift  carper— rwith  what 
a  sMble  «el(^ta[eni  Hi  he  prepare  /or  the  ipoBii.iryitig  iMues-- 
how  generous  his  courage— how  disinterested  his  virtues -«*  hew 
devoted  to  the  sex— -a  preux  c^ev^ier^x^  nnwPHthy  ^  have 
sopped  inth  Bajard  after  the  battle  of  Vsriffmn^  Neither 
Snglandnor  America  has  ever  done  justice  to-4li0  gpnioa  or  the 
.pm^MBiiiioi^  of  ijm  foani  a»d  I  fear  that  liis  Jiein6  was  some- 
what HI;  tl^  :Wliy  /of  Ilia  dis4)tietiop8«  It  ia  diffiqait  to  beiUeve  in 
the  heroiflpA  qf  a  man  opmed  Smith.  Ueu  d^  i)ot  d<^bt  that  he, 
will  fight,  hut  mere  fighting  is  not  heroism.  Heroism  is  the  model 
virtue;  and  we  aise  alow  to  ally  it  with  the  name, of  Smith — in- 
deed, with  any  name  of  a  single  syllable.  There  are  really  few 
or  no  flaws  in  the  character  of  the  founder  of  Virginia.*' 

**  I  am  not  sure  of  that  !•  What  do  you  say  to  his  treatment 
of  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Powhatan  ?    His  coldness — " 

**  You*  have  simply  stumbled  in  the  track  of  a  popular  error. 
It  ia  a  vulgar  notion  that  he  encouraged  and  slighted  the  affec- 
tioDs  of  Pocahontas.  AU  this  is  a  mistake.  He  jaeither  beguiled 
her  with  false  shows  of  love,  nor  waa  indifferent  to  her  beauties 
or  her  virtues.  Pocahentas  was  a  mere  child  to  Smith,  but 
twelve  years  old  when  he  first  knew  her,  and  he  about  forty/* 

'*  But  his  neglect  of  her  when  she  went  to  England  " 

**  He  did  not  neglect  her.'* 

'*  She  reproached  him  for  IV 

"Tea;  the  poor  savage  in  her  unsophisticated  child-heart, 
knew  nothing  of  that  convention  which,  in  Europe,  lay  as  bur- 
dansomely  upon  Smith  as  upon  h^is^lf.  £v|§n  .>ben,  however, 
he  treated  her  as  tendej;^  $b  if  she  weae  his  owA.ebild,  with  this 
difference,  that  he  was  jc&tftMted  ^  approach  h«r<  4is  a  princess. 
His  reserves  were  dictated  by  a  prudent  xaittion  which  did  not 
venture  to  outrage  the  pedantic  prejudiceyof  the  Scottish  Solo- 
mon*, then  npop  tfia  :thn>nfi,^w}ibV.j]r« jo^,;feinainDer,  was  very 
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slow  to  foigive  Rolfe,  one  of  his  sabjecto,  for  the  unclad^  wliieli 
led  him  to  marrj  the  pnnceas  of  Yirgixua.*' 

**  Bj  the  way,  yon  have  joiueelf  mmde  Smith  mt  object  of  tba 
love  of  Pocahontas." 

**  It  was  the  sin  of  my  youth ;  and  was  the  natmndi  use  to  be 
made  of  the  sabjeet  when  treating  it  in  yerse.'^ 

**  Gome — as  one  of  jonr  contnbntions  to  our  erenbg»  gxrv 
ns  your  legend.  Miss  Bmronghe  wilh  no  doabt  be  pleased  to 
hear  it,  and  your  verse  may  vety  well  serve  as  a  rc^sf  to  our 
prose."  * 

What  do  yon  say,  Selina  t" 
Oh !  by  M  means-^Uie  legend.** 
To  hear  is  to  obey.'* 

The  circle  closed  about  me,  and,  with  many  natmal  nis^vBigay 
and  a  hesitation  which  is  my  pecnliar  in&mtty,  I  delivered  my- 
self as  well  as  I  could  of  the  fabrication  which  follows: — 


POCAHONTAS;  A  LEGEND  OF  TIBGINIA. 

I. 

LiOHT  wa»  her  heart  and  tweet  her  iniile, 

The  diisky  maid  of  ibrest-bower. 
Ere  yet  the  stranger's  step  of  guile 

Bore  one  soft  heauty  from  the  flower ; 
The  wild  girl  of  an  Indian  vale, 

A  childi  with  all  of  woman's  seeming, . 
And  if  her  cheek  be  lesa  than  pale, 

'Twos  with  the  life*blood  tbroagh  it  streaniag. 
SofV  was  the  light  tha(  fiU'd  her  eye. 

And  grace  wns  in  her  every  motion, 
Her  voice  was  touching,  like  the  sigh* 

When  passion  first  becomes  devotfen  y^" 
And  worship  still  was  hers— her  sire 

Beloved  and  fenr*d«  a  prince  of  power. 
Whose  simplest  word  or  glance  of  ire 

Still  made  a  thoasand  warriors  cower. 
Not  such*  her  vway,— yet  not  the  less, 
Baeanse  it  heritor  pleaeed  lo  hloiti 
-Asd  won  its  ndo  bf  gentiaMfi^ 
Among  a  saraga  pac^li,  still 

She  kept  Upm  tayog^  moodA  a{iait» 
And  thoqrbt  of  crimo,  and  droam  of  ill 

thiA  ttr\'¥^  swnj^d  W  Trtn»?M)  In*«rf. 
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A  milder  tutor  hud  been  theren 

And,  midst  wild  scenes  and  wilder  ment 
Her  spirit,  like  her  form,  was  fair, 

▲nd  |[racious  was  its  guidance  then. 
Her  sir^  that  fierce  old  forest  king 

Himself  had  ruled  that  she  should  bo 
A  meek,  and  ever  gentle  thing, 

To  clip  his  neck,  to  clasp  his  knee ; 
To  bring  his  cup  when,  from  the  chase, 

He  came  overwearied  with  its  toils; 
To  cheer  him  by  her  girlish  grace. 

To  sooth  him  by  her  sunniest  smiles:— 
They  rear'd  her  thus  a  thing  apart 

From  deeds  that  make  the  savage  mirth, 
And  haply  had  she  kept  her  heart 
As  iiresh  and  gentle  as  at  birth ; 
A  Chriatian  heart,  though  by  its  creed 

Untaught,  yet,  in  her  native  wild, 
Free  from  all  evil  thought  or  deed, 

A  sweet,  and  fond,  and  tearful  chfld ; 
Scarce  woman  yet,  but  ha])Iy  nigh 

The  unconscious  changes  of  the  hour 
When  }outh  is  sad,  unknowing  why,— 

The  bud  dilating  to  the  flower, 
Ind  sighing  with  the  expanding  birth 

Of  passionate  hopes,  that,  bom  to  blesa, 
Miv  yet,  superior  still  to  earth, 

Kake  happy  with  their  pure  impress. 
Such  in  her  childhood,  ere  the  blight 
Of  ailins:  fortunes  touch'd  her  race, 
Whs  hcahoiitas  still, — a  bright 

And  tlossihg  form  of  youth  and  grace  $«• 
Belovedof  aU,  her  father's  pride. 
His  p^on,  from  the  rest  apart, 
A  love  fo  which  he  would  have  died, 
The  re*  life-blood  of  his  heart. 

ir. 

The  king  w«ild  seek,  the  chase  to-day. 
And  mighty   the  wild  array 
That  gathers  igh  in  savage  play,— 

A  nation  yiids  its  ear ; 
A  bison  herd  •go  goes  the  tale— 
Is  trampUng  dcra.  tlie  citlturad  vale. 
And  fioM  mh»  ive  ibe.]MMin»ayi|dl^ 

To  gather  whh  ih>y  \9jtr.  •'-.-• 
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He  ^oe«—- the  fadier  from  hie  ehild« 
To  seek  the  monster  of  the  wild. 
But,  4n  his  fond  embraees  ctm^xt, 
Ere  yet  be  gpoes,  he  heart  her  thought-'^ 
Her  wiih — die  tpotted  6wn-*the  "pdm. 
The  pet  most  dear  to  girlhood't  ejei. 
Long  promfted,  which  the  dnte  dentee. 
Stem  is  the  sudden  look  he  darts 

Amon^  the  aMembled  crowd,  as  now 
His  footstep  from  the  threshold  paits, 

And  dark  the  cload  bboat  his  brow.* 

^  We  hnnt  no  timid  de«*r  to-day, 
And  ami  for  slaughter,  not  for  (day* — 
Another  season  for  such  prey, 
*  My  child,  and  other  prey  for  thee; 

A  captive  from  the  herd  we  seek, 
Would  bring  but  sonow  to  thy  cheek. 
Make  thee  forget  what  peace  is  here. 

Of  bird,  and  bloom,  and  diady  tree. 
And  teach  thine  eyes  the  unknown  teai   '* 
No  more !" 

He  pnrs  her  from  his  grasp. 
Undoes,  with  gentle  hand,  the  clasp 
She  takes  about  his  neck,  and  then, 

Even  as  he  sees  her  silent  grief, 

He  funis,  that  stem  old  warrior-chief. 
And  takes  her  to  his  arms  ag:ain. 
*'  It  shall  be  as  thou  wilt — the  fawn, 
Ere  from  the  hills  the  light  is  gone. 

Shall  crouch  beneath  thy  hands." 
How  sweetly  then  she  smiled— hi^  eye 
Once  more  perused  hrr  tondeily. 
Then,  with  a  smtie,  be  put  her  by, 

And  shouted  to  his  bands. 

111. 

They  came  !— a  word,  a  look,  is  all- 

The  thicket  hides  their  wild  array 
A  thousand  warriors,  plumed  and  tal 

Well  arm'd  and  painted  for  the  dff* 
The  maiden  waichM  their  march,-A  doubt 

Rose  in  her  heart,  which,  w  th^  went. 
Her  tongue  had  half-way  spoken  4tt 

Suspicious  of  lh«tr  feU  ifnant. 
•  A  bison  h««d  WjW^'tt*  liyn 

Upon  my  father's  bvaw,  tM  j$ 
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The  war-t«ft  mi  each  warrior's  crown, 

The  war«whoop  iit  they  ^her'd  nigh  7 
They  tell  of  atniiigcrhmvea— a  race, 
With  thunder  clad,  and  pale  of  fane. 
And  Ugfatningt  in  their  gmnp — who  dart 

Tb^  bolt  anaeen  with  deadliest  aim— 

A  aiidden  shuck,  a  nudi  of  flame  — 
firill  fatal,  to  the  (bcmaa's  heart. 
Ah  !  much  I  feiv,  with  these  to  fight, 

Our  warriors  seek  the  woods  to-day ; 
And  thc7  will  back  rctnni  by  night 

With  horrid  tokrns  of  the  firayf— > 
With  captives  dnoni'd  in  rolies  of  fire 

To  south  tbi*  spirits  of  tlioso  who  fell. 
And  glut  the  red  ond  raging  ire 

Of  those  who  but  uveuge  too  well ! 
Ah !  father,  could  my  prayer  iiyail, 

Such  should  not  be  their  sport  and  pridtf 
It  were,  metliinks,  a  lovelier  tale. 

Of  peace  along  nur  rirer's  sido ; 
And  gmves  of  plenty,  fillM  with  song 
Of  birds  tliat  crowd,  a  happy  throng 

To  bail-  tlje  ha)ipior  timings  below ; 
That  tend  the  niaise«itelds  and  pursue 
The  chnsc,  or  uige  the  birrh  cauoOt 

And  seek  nu  prey  and  liaTo  no  foe ! 
Ah !  not  for  me— 'if  there  should  comn 
A  chief  to  bear  me  to  his  liome-^ 
Let  him  not  hope,  witli  bloody  spear, 

To  win  mm  to  bis. heart  ond  wiU«— 
Nor  boast,  in  hope  to  please  mhie  ear* 

Of  victims  he  has  joy'd  en  kill. 

No!  let  nn  be'atnaidan  acttl; 
I  care  not  il  llMy  moek,.aiid  say 

The  child  of  FowluiUiu  lAu  lone. 
And  lingvn  by  the  pablic  way 

With  none  to  hearken  re  her  mean-* 
She'U  sit,  nor  sigh,  till  one  appears 
Who  finds  no  joy  in  human  tears." 

IV. 

Now  sinks  the  t]iiy-<«uir,  and  the  eve 
With  dun  and  purple  seems  to  grievis ; 
Sudden  the  darK  asoeods.  the  night 
Speeds  9n  witA  rapid  nuib  and  ttghti 
Tilt  Balden  la»»#i  hri  imieat  bvwaai^ 
Wlieia  late  she  m%^t  htt  iiW  towf<ii» 
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Chiira  bv  the  ^locim,  bat  chlll'd  (h« 

Aa  from  the  distant  wood  the  bean 
A  sb-^«k  of  death,  that,  heard  before^ 

Hath  g^wn  familiar  to  her  ears ; 
And  fi]I«  her  aonl  wHh  forret  dread 

Of  many  a  griof  the  young  heart  kaowa, 
In  loneliness,  by  fancy  fed, 

That  ever  broods  oW  nameless  woesy 
And  grieves  the  more  at  that  relief 
Which  iuwis  another  name  for  griell 
Too  certain  now  her  cause  of  fear, 

That  shout  of  death  awakes  again ; 
The  cry  which  stuns  her  woman  ear, 

Is  that  of  vengeance  for  the  slain. 
Too  well  she  knows  the  sound  tliat  speak« 

For  terrors  of  the  mortal  strife ; 
The  bitter  yell,  whose  promise  reeks 

With  vengeance  on  the  captive  life. 

'*  No  bison  hunt,"  she  cried,  **  but  fight, 
Their  cruel  joy,  their  sad  delight; 
They  come  with  bloody  hands  to  bring 
Some  captive  to  the  fatal  ring; 
There's  vengeance  to  be  done  to«day 
For  warrior  slaughtered  in  the  fray ; 
Yet  who  their  foe,  unless  it  be 
The  race  that  comes  beyond  the  sea, 
The  pale,  but  powerful  chiefs  who  bear 

The  lightnings  in  their  grasp,  and  tfin(f 
Their  sudden  thunder  through  the  air. 

With  boke  that  fly  oo  seciet  wing  t 
The  Massawomek  now  no  more 
Brings  down  his  warriors  to  the  shore  t 

And  'twas  but  late  tiie  Monaflaii, 
O'ercome  in  frequent  fight,  gave  oVr, 

And  bow'd  the  knee  to  Powhatan. 
Scarce  is  gone  three  moons  ago 
Since  they  laid  the  hatchet  low, 
Smoked  the  calumet,  that  grew 

To  a  sign  for  every  eye, 
And  by  this  the  warriors  knew 
That  the  Spirit  firom  abo\'e. 
As  the  light  smoke  floated  high, 
Bless'd  it  with  the  breath  of  Im9» 
'Tis  the  paleface,  thea,  and  he.— 
Wild  in  wmih,  tad  dread  i»  mtr^     '»•  ^  ». 
TfTTibleinftgki^ak'  mci*^  ^     ^\  >• 
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If  Bgiiinft  mj  fiither^s  heart 
He  hath  ■pe4}  hie  thnndbr-dan 

▼. 

Now  gathet  the  wnrrion  of  Powhatan  nigh, 
A  rock  in  his  throne, 
His  footstool  a  stone ; 
Dark  the  cloud  on  his  hrow,  keen  the  fire  in  his  eye ; 
To  a  ridge  on  hfs  forehead  swells  the  vein ; — 

His  hand  grasps  the  hatchet,  which  swings  to  and  fro 
As  if  ready  to  sinlc  in  the  brain. 

But  seeking  hi  vain  for  the  foe ! 
Thus  the  kin|^  on  the  circle  looks  round, 
With  a  speech  that  hath  never  a  sound ; 
His  eye  hath  a  thirst  which  imparts 

What  the  lip  might  hut  feebly  essay. 
And  it  speaks  like  an  arrow  to  their  hearta. 

As  if  bi^'ling  them  bound  on  the  oioy. 
The  brow  of  each  ohiei  «s  hi  six. 

With  a  loftiness  bom  of  his  own : 
And  the  king,  like  the  lion  from  his  lair, 

Looks  prourl  on  the  props  of  his  throne. 
His  eagle  and  his  tiger  are  there. 

His  vulture,  his  cougar,  hie  fox,— 

And,  cold  on  the  edge  of  his  rocks, 
The  war^rattle  rings  his  alarum  and  cries, 

"  I  strike,  and  my  enemy  dies  V* 

Lifts  the  soul  of  the  monarch  to  hear. 

Lifts  t)ie  soul  of  the  monarch  to  see. 
And,  quick  at  his  summons,  the  chieftaina  draw  near^ 

And,  shouting  they  sink  on  the  knee,— 

Then  rise  and  await  his  decree. 

VI. 

The  king  in  consctoos  majes^ 
RoU'd  around  his  fiery  eye, 
As  some  meteor,  hung  on  high. 
Tells  of  fearful  things  to  be. 

In  the  record  Tt)n  of  fkte. 
Which  the  victim  may  not  flee*— 
It  may  be  to  cUfh  nlone,       •  •  "*  '   *   "   , 

Of  the  thonrand  fbrmir  that  Waft;  '    ' 
At  the  footstool  of  the  throne  ^ 

_  ■ 

Parts  his  lips  for  speech,  hut  ore 

Word  can  sptott  to  hiiman  sefise, 
Iio !  the  drc ^-^^liii.i'tMIr-^ ' •  *'      ' 
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One  clevcends,  «  form  pf  tfgbtv 
As  if  borne  with  dtmum^fxi  Aigk/t^ 

Yon  may  harHly  gmlher  wheoce  t 
Sliglit  die  form,  and  ^iA  a  gr^ce 
Cao^bt  from  beftran  iu  native  plac«| 
Bright  of  «yr,  and  with  a  cheek. 
In  it«  glowing  erer  meek, 
Witb  a  maiden  modettyy 
That  puf  •  Lore^  a  fubject,  by ;--' 
And  auch  aoft  and  atreaming  treafeai 
That  the  gaxer  stops  and  blesse*. 
Having  tuddeii  dreams  that  speU 

Reason  on  her  thnme,  and  maka 
AH  the  subject  thoughts  rebel. 

For  the  simple  fancy's  sake ' 

Such  the  vision  now !     Tlie  ring 
Yields,^-  and  lo !  before  the  king, 
Down  she  sinks  beneath  the  tfartme 
Where  he  sits  in  strength  aloiie,^ 
She  upon  a  lowly  stone ! 
And  lier  fresses  settle  down 
Loosely  on  her  sbottldem  brown 
Heedless  she,  the  while,  of  aught 
But  the  terror  in  her  thought. 
Eager  in  her  fears,  her  band 

Rests  upon  his  knee — her  eye^- 
Onziiig  on  tlie  fierce  command 

Tlironed  in  his  with  nuyesty*- 
She  alone  at  that  dark  hour, 
Dare  appruttch  the  man  of  powei . 

VU. 

Dread  the  puuse  that  followed  tbea 
In  those  ranks  of  savage  men ; 
Fain  would  Puwlmtan  declare 

What  is  working  in  his  soul  j 
But  the  eyo  that  meets  him  llieiD« 
As  the  maiden  upwqini  looks. 

Spells  him  with  a  sweet  coii|r«* 
Never  long  his.  sjunt  brtMikA 

Sudi  control*- bit  aogiQr  <gpeT* 
Seeks  her  with  xi^pffoving  firo. 

And  her  lips,  with  fond  repljr* 
Part  to  calm  thfl.risiDgjiref 
Sofi  the  accents,  yet  th^  sound 
StmnffrW  bie%kf  tb0  ii)iape  ANwd.   ^ 
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"  I§*t  thus^Aou  Tcecp'st  thy  won!  wiib  mo  7 

I  see  not  here  the  spoite<!  fawn, 
Which  thou  clidst  promise  me  should  be, 
Bre  daylight  from  the  bills  was  gone, 
A  captive  all  unharmed  caught. 
For  this,  to  wreathe  iu  neck,  I  sought 

The  purple  flower  that  crowns  the  wood,— 
And  gnther'd  fmm  the  sandy  shore 
The  singing  nhoTl  with  crimson  c^ire, 

As  it  wore  droppM  wiih  innocent  blood. 
To  tliee  I  know  tlin  fnsk.  wens  light 
To  rouse  the  nilver-f«M>t  and  tnkc, 
Even  in  its  wcrping  motluT's*  sight, 

The  fdeating  cnplivo  from  the  brake. 
Yet,  here,  no  captive  wnits  for  mi* : 
No  trophy  of  thy  skill  Jind  toil ; 
Not  even  the  bison-bead  I  se«*, 

The  youthful  hunter's  pn»per  j«poil. 
But,  in  its  stead— ah  !  wherefore  now, — 

My  fiEither !  do  not  check  thy  child  f 
Why  is  the  dark  spot  on  thy  brow. 

And  why  thy  aspect  stem  and  wild  ? 
What  may  this  mean  t  no  bison  chaM», 

Nor  (ailing  spint,  not  often  rain, 
Hath  fixM  tliat  sign  up«m  yrmr  face, 

Of  passionate  bate  and  mortal  poin  I 
Ah  !  no !  metliinbs  the  fearfbl  mood 
Hath  found  iu  birth  inbostHe  blood'-* 
The  war-whoop,  sbottCed  as  yo  went. 
This  told  me  of  your  fell  bitent; 
The  deaih-wboop,  chanted  as  ye  came. 
Declared,  as  well,  defeat  and  shame  !'* 

IX. 

♦*  Ayi"  cried  tlia  monarrh,  "  well  yr  speak ' 
I  feel  the  words  upon  my  cheek, 
In  bunifng  characters  ti^i  cry 
For  vengeance  on  mine  enemy. 
'TIS  true  as  tfaoo  kiigr«iM«  fliyn^MU, 
We  met  our  foemeti  In  tbtr  wM, 
•4'ft4  >lhiM  ^•«onffi«1>#«r  away 
But  dealb  and  slieme  to  prove  the  (f«y*' 
VHinly  our  waniers  f«#oglrt,-^our  sires, 
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Tlw  palfr>iace  with  hU  dnmckr-fires, 

Hit  lightDio^-flhaAfi  lifeft  winrd  charaw 
Halh  JMiffled  •tnogth  and  coungie.<«-W« 

Bfay  fold  our  uid«— 'thn  glorioat  race. 
That  fiom  ihe  day-god  took  their  htrtll 

Must  to  the  ftranger  yield  the  place. 
Uproot  the  great  apcestral  tree;^ 

And  fling  their  panties  down  on  earth. 
Tet  shall  there  he  no  Tengeancel    Cries, 
From  earth  demand  the  sacrifice ; 
SoqIs  of  the  slaughter'd  warriors  stand. 
And  wave  ns  with  each  bloody  hand ; 
Call  for  the  ghost  of  him  who  slew— 
In  bloody  rites,  a  warrior  true,— 

And  shall  they  call  in  vain  7 
To  smooth  the  path  of  shadows,  HeaTen 
A  viotim  to  the  doom  bath  given. 
Whose  heart,  with  stroke  asunder  riven, 

Shall  recompense  the  slain  !'* 

X. 

While  ftiry  took  tlie  place  of  gifof, 
Impatient  Uiea  the  monarch  chief, 
A  stalwart  savage  summoa'd  nigb  ;-— 

"The  pale-faced  wanior  bring— the  brave 

Sbciek  o'er  the  valley  for  their  slave,-^ 
I  hear  them  in  the  eagle's  ciy. 
The  wolf's  sharp  clamors— -be  most  die ' 
No  coward  be  to  shrink  from  death. 
But,  touting  in  his  latest  breath, 

Its  }mngs  he  will  defy.-— 

It  joys  my  soul  at  such  a  fiite. 
Which,  though  the  agony  be  gieat. 

Can  still  exulting  sing,— 
Of  braves,  the  victims  to  his  brand. 
Whose  crowding  ghosts  about  him  stand, 
To  bear  liira  to  the  spirit-land 

On  swift  and  subject  wing  !** 

ThebbckiapniMt^  i        .•  .  " 

The  weapoa  is  barad,i 

And  the  waurriori  aiv  jvlgh  with  4hairrtein«hMr|rs  reared  t 

The  prisoner  they  btiag 

In  tho  midst  of  the  liog. 
And  the  kia^  W*  fi^P  <*1tt)g.PWteM^jyimAr«tow'«i« 
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The  wrath  on  hi*  brow  at  tho  ti|^ht  •  • 

Of  the  pritiMter  they  brijig  to  hit  doom. 
Now  kindle«  hit  eye  witli  a  lonfly  delightf 

An  the  fa'glktning^flash  kMIes  the  gloom» 

He  ritef,  he  iway«,  with  a-  breath. 

And  btith'd  ffows  the  claniir  of  death  f 

Falls  the  weapon  that  graan'd  with  the  AMI 

To  drink  from  the  fountain  accont; 

Stilla  the  murmur  that  apoke  for  th»  hata 

That  chafed  but  to  wait  upon  fate. 


XII. 

How  trembled  then  the  maid,. at  rose 
That  captive  waxrior  calm  and  atany 

Thus  girded  by  the  wolfish  foe* 

His  fearless  spirit  still  woulil  spurn ; 
How  bright  his  glance,  how  &ir  his  fiu^ 
And  with  what  proud  and  liberal  gmca 

His  footsteps  free  advance,  as  still 
He  follows  firm  the  bloody  au&oe 
That  guided  to  the  gloomy  place 

Where  stood  the  savage  set  to  kill ! 

How  fills  her  soui  with  dread  dismay. 
Beholding  iu  his  form  and  air 

How  noble  is  the  unwonted  prey 
Thus  yielded  to  the  deathsman  there  I 

Still  feorless,  though  in  foreign  la^d. 

No  weapon  in  his  fettered  hand. 

Girt  by  a  dark  and  hostile  hand 
That  never  knew  to  spare ! 

His  limbs,  but  not  his  qifrit  bound. 

How  looks  the  god-like  stranger  ramd ! 

As  heedless  of  the  d^uro,  as  when, 

In  sight  of  thirty  thousand  men, 

He  stood  by  Regall's  walls,  and  slew 

The  bravest  of  her  chiefs  that  came 
His  best  in  beauty's  sight  to  4o, 

And  seeking  honor,  finding  shame ! 

As  little  moved  by  fata  and  fear. 
As  when,  in  fair  Charatia*s  smile 

Exulting,  he  was  doom'd  to  bear 

The  Tartar's  blows  and  bondage  vile  ;— 
And  slew  him  in  bis  resolute  mood, 
Though  Teri'or^s  wdrst  BesMe  him' stood. 

And  all  her  sl^ihhAuiidsTunowM  fast;  '  ^ 

'-  -i>eith^  lanigef;  Ihm^,^  ¥enof/>i>M»  iitoSij 
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Where'er  hit  flying  foocscept  past* 
Not  now  to  shrink,  though,  hi  hit  ejet, 

Their  eaf  br  h«uide,  at  last,  elate, 
Have  tmskM  him  where  the  bloodetone  Heat 

And  mock  him  with  the  shaft  of  fate ! 
With  oourai^e  fuU  as  great  as  theirs, 
H«  hee|is  a  soul  that  laoghs  at  fears; 
Too  proad  for  grief,  too  brave  for  tears, 
Their  tortures  still  lie  mocks,  and  boasts 
His  own  great  deed*,  the  ciT>w<fing  hosts, 
Thnt  witiiPStfM,  nnd  the  shrieking  ghosts 

His  violent  arm  set  free ; 
And,  while  his  heart  dilates  in  thought 
Of  glorious  deeds  in  lAnds  r«*mute. 

The  pride  of  Europe's  chivalry. 
It  seemM  to  those  who  gnxed,  thnt  still 
The  piiMion  of  triumph  seem*d  to  fill. 
While  nerving  with  a  deathless  will. 

The  ezttlting  champion^s  heart ! 
Half  trembled  then  the  savage  foe. 
Lest  sudden,  from  the  unseen  bow. 
He  still  might  send  the  fatal  blow. 

He  stiU  might  wing  the  dun. 
But  soon— as  o*or  the  cuptive*s  soal, 
Some  tender  memories  seem'd  to  roll, 
Like  billowy  qlouds  that  charged  with  streamst 
Soon  hide  in  saddest  gloom  the  gleant« 
Of  the  impi'rfal  smi,  nnd  hush. 
In  gnci\  the  day's  dilating  flush 
Of  glor)'  and  pride,— the  triumph  fell— 
The  soul  otiey'tl  the  sudden  spell!  — 
A  dream  ol*  k>vo  thai,  kfndted  fiir, 
In  youth,  beneHCh  the  isuftem  star, 
Is  passing  fi*om  Ms  bo|M>,  to  be 
Tlie  last  best  light  of  memory. 
Soft  grt*w  the  fire  wiriiin  his  eyes, 
One  teor  the  warriof*s  strength  defies,*^ 
His  soul  a  moment  fhlters*— tlien. 

As  if  the  pliancy  were  slisme. 

Dishonoring  all  his  ancient  fame, ' 
He  stood !  —the  miister-man  of  men  ! 

Xllt. 

That  moment's  sign  of  weakness  broke 
The  K»ell  that  stiU'd  tha  crowd !    Tha  diiei, 

*  flee  the  JLIfb  of  Ctipta^  /aha  SffM^f  t^)Bbai4sr  aCf  la|M  t  hU  wsadroas  ■dTii*»r  ^ 
ssag  the  jHffks,  Ac 
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With  mockeiy  in  bit  nocest  spoke  — 

For  ftill  the  tavage  mocki  at  f rief— 
"  No  more!  rthy  shonkl  th'  impatient  death 
Foibear,  till  with  the  woman's  hieath, 
Her  treroblinf  fear,  her  yeaiming-  sigh 

For  life  but  vainly  kept  with  ahame, 

He  wrongs  his  own  and  people's  namel«* 
I  would  not  have  the  warrior  die, 
Nor  to  the  Inst,  with  battle  cry, 

Bxulting:,  shcHit  his  fame ! 
Spare  him  the  crime  of  tears  that  flow, 
A  sign  of  sufft^ring  none  should  know 
But  him  who  flings  aside  the  how, 

Anil  shrinks  the  brand  to  bear, 
Let  not  otir  sons  the  weakness  see. 
Lest  from  the  fiie  in  shame  thry  flee, 
And  by  their  souls  no  longer  free. 

Grow  captive  to  their  fear: 
For  him! — I  pity  while  I  scorn 
The  tribe  in  which  the  wretch  wns  bom ; 

And,  as  I  gaxe  sronnd, 
I  glad  me  that  mine  aged  eye 
Sees  none  of  all  who  gather  nigh, 
Who  dreads  to  hear  the  war-whoop*s  sounds 

Not  one  who  fears  to  die !" 

X-IV. 

Tli«'y  cast  the  prisoner  to  the  ground. 

With  gyves  from  neighboring  vines  they  botta4. 

His  brow  upon  the  ancient  rock 

They  laid  with  wild  and  bitter  mock. 

That  joy'd  to  mark  the  deep  despair 

That  moment  in  the  prisoner's  eye, 
As  sudden,  swiug  nioft  in  air, 

He  sees  the  bloody  mace  on  high ! 
But  not  for  him  to  plead  in  fear— 
No  sign  of  pity  comes  to  cheer, 
And,  with  6ne  short  unwhisperM  prayer, 

He  yields  him  up  to  di<w 
Keen  iire  the  eyes  that  watch  the  blow, 
Impatient  till  the  blood  shall  flow, 
A  thousand  hearts  that  gloating  glow, 

In  eager  silence  huah'd : 
The  am  that  wields  the  mace  is  bendhigf 
Tlie  histrument  of  death  desceodlngp- 
A  moment,  niul  the  moital  .«inks, 
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A  moment,  und  the  B|ririt  aoftn, 
The  earth  his  puting  Kfe-blood  drinks, 

The  tfirit  tKes  to  forei|^  sboirs ; 
A  moment!-— snd  tbe  msiden  rnsVd 
From  die  low  stone  where  srill  dfrii^hted. 

Scarce  dreaming  what  she  sees  is  tnie** 
With  vi»ion  dim,  with  thoughts  benighted* 

She  sate  ns  doam'd  for  slaughter  too;-** 
And  stay*d  the  stroke  in  its  descent, 
While  on  her  childish  knee  she  bent. 
Flings  one  arm  o'er  the  captiTe's  brow. 

Above  his  forehead  lifts  her  own. 
Then  turns— with  eye  grown  teaHless  mm^ 

But  full  of  speech  -«as  eye  alone 
Can  speak  to  eye  and  beart  in  prajar*** 

For  mercy  to  her  father's  throne ! 
Ab !  can  she  hope  for  mercy  there  7 

XV* 

And  what  of  him  that  savage  sire  f 

Ob!  surely,  not  in  vain  she  turns 
To  where  his  glance  of  mortal  ire, 

In  Inrid  li^ht  of  anger  boms. 
A  moment  leaps  he  to  his  feet, 

When  first  her  sudden  form  is  seen, 
Across  the  circle  darting  fleet, 

The  captive  from  the  stroke  to  si  rimo. 
Above  his  head,  with  furious  whirl, 

The  hatchet  gleams  in  act  to  fly;— 
Btit,  as  he  sees  the  kneeling  girl, 

Tbe  pleading  glances  of  her  eye.— 
The  angel  spirit  of  mercy  waves 

The  evil  spirit  of  wrath  away, 
And  all  accords,  ere  yet  she  craves 

Of  that  her  eye  alone  can  pray. 
Sliange  is  the  weakness  bom  of  love, 

Tliat  melu  the  iron  of  his  soul. 
And  lifts  him  momently  above 

His  passions  and  their  dark  control ; 
And  be  who  pity  ne'er  bad  shown 

To  captive  of  bis  bow  and  spear. 
By  one  strong  sudden  sense  has  grown 

To  feel  that  pity  may  be  dear 
As  venge.'tnce  to  tbe  heart,— wben  still 

Love  keepn  one  lurking-place,  and  grows, 
Thus  prompted  by  n  woman's  will, 

Triumpbnnt  o'er  a  thousand  foes- 
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'Twaa  ai  if  nudden,  touch'd  by  HeaTen. 
The  sea]  that  kept  the  rock  wa«  rivea ; 
Am  if  the  waters  slumbering  deep, 

Even  from  the  very  birth  of  lif^ht, 
Smote  by  its  smile,  had  ]eam*d  to  leap. 

Rejoicing  to  their  Maker's  sight. 

How  could  that  stem  old  king  deny 
Hie  angel  pleading  in  her  eye  7— > 
How  mock  the  sweet  imploring  grace, 
That  breathed  in  beauty  from  her  face, 
And  to  her  kneeling  action  gave 

A  power  to  soothe,  and  still  subdue. 
Until,  though  humble  as  the  sl^ve. 

To  more  than  queenly  sway  she  grew  f 

Oh !  brief  tlie  doubt, — O !  short  the  strife  I 

She  wins  the  captive's  forfeit  life. 

She  breaks  his  bands -» she  bids  him  go. 

Her  Idol,  but  her  coantry's  fbe; 

Aad  dreams  not,  in  that  parting  hoarv 

The  gyves  that  from  his  limbs  she  leaft^ 
Are  light  in  weight,  and  frail  in  power, 

To  those  that  round  her  heart  she  waart. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

*  Nett  egg  of  the  Old  Dominion. 

With  joined  hands,  Smith  and  Pocahoptas  eondvet  joa  naia 
rally  to  Jamestown,  that  abandoned  nest  of  the  Sire  of  Eagles. 
James  river  is  one  of  the  classic  regions  of  the  country.  We 
should  all  of  us,  once  in  a  life,  at  least,  make  it  the  object  of  a 
pilgrimage  1  It  is  fuU  of  associations,  to  say  nothing  of  it  aa  a 
fine  spacious  stream,  which,  when  a  better  spirit  aad  knowledge 
of  farming  shall  prevail  and  a  denser  popttlatkm  sMl  inhabit  its 
borders,  will  become  a  channel  of  great  weddi,  and  present  a 
throng  of  quiet  be^^uties  to  the  eye  whei*everits  currents  wander. 

'*  But  the  imputation  of  a  sickly  climate  rests  upon  James 
river." 

'*  This  is  due  wholly  to  the  sparseness  of  the  settlements,  the 
lack  of  drainage,  the  want  of  proper  openings  in  the  woods  for 
the  progress  of  the  winds,  and  to  the  presence  of  a  cumbrous  and 
always  rotting  undergrowth.  Population  will  cure  all  this.  It 
is  doing  it  already.  The  farmmg  settlements  are  improving,  and 
the  health  of  the  river  is  said  to  be  improving  along  with  them. 
You  wUl  have  pointed  out  to  you,  along  the  route,  a  number  of 
wellrcnltivated  plantations,  some  containing  four  or  five  thousand 
acres,  which  are  represented  as  being  among  the  beat  man* 
aged  and  most  profitable  in  the  state.  With  the  substitution  of 
farming  for  staple  culture,  this  progress  would  be  rapid.** 

"  But  the  genius  of  the  Southron,  paiiicularly  the  Virginian, 
has  always  inclined  more  to  extensive  than  to  careful  cultivation* 
His  aims  were  always  magnificent  He  must  have  large  estates. 
He  can  not  bear  to  be  crowded.  Like  his  cattle,  he  must  get  all 
the  range  he  can ;  and,  in  the  extent  of  his  territory,  he  neg- 
lects its  improvement  Indeed,  his  force — that  b,  his  labors- 
was  never  equal  to  hu  estates.    The  New  York  fanners  have 
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been  fimning  upon  hit  waste  domaans.  Thtaat  policj  differs  from 
his  in  one  essential  parycnlar.  Tliej  coneentrate  -the  energies 
whieh  he  diffnses.  They  reqniipe  but  small  territory,  And  they 
make  the  most  of  it.  Lands  which,  in  the  hands  oi  tbe  Yirgin- 
ian,  were  ho  longer  profitable  for  tobacco,  the  New-Torkers  have 
limed  for  wheat ;  and  what  he  sold  at  a  dollar  per  acre,  in  many 
Instances  will  now  command  seYehty-five  dollars.  The  cbaraeter 
of  the  Southron  is  bold  and  adventnrons.  This  leads  hhn  to 
prefer  the  wandering  €o  the  stationary  Hfe.  He  needs  excite- 
ment, and'  prefers  the  varieties  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  fbrest, 
to  the  tame  drudgery  of  the  farmstead.  His  mission  is  that  of 
a  pioiieer.  •  Tlie  same  fmmer  who  now  makes  Us  eld  fields  flour- 
ish in  grain,  thirty  bnsbek  to  the  Kcre^  would  never  have  set  foot 
In  the  country,  until  the  brave  Virgii^an  had  cl^aiied  it  of  its 
savagb  inhabitants^  the  wild  beast,  and  the  red  man." 

**  James  river  e<mduets  you  to  Jamestown.  Jamestown  and 
8l*  Augustine  are  among  the  oldest  lanAnarks  of  eitilitation  in 
Angle-Normaii^  America,  itou  appwyach  both,  if  properly  minded, 
wMi  beeomlttg  veneration.  The  site  of  Jamestown  is  an  island, 
eenlieeted  by  a  bridge  with  the  tnain.  The  spot  is  rather  a  pleas* 
ing  than  an  imposing  one.  It  was  chosen  evidently  with  regard 
to  twe  el()eets^  sectirit7  from  invasion  hf  the  sea^  and  yet  an 
taljreemikimtieation  with  it  whdn  deshfable.  Here»  s^uat  and 
iudden  like  a-sea*fbwl  about  to  lay  her  eggs,  the  ecdoliy  escaped 
the^t%ilattt  eyes  and  fei^cioos  pursuit  of  the  hungiy  Bpamard." 

**  What  a  commentary  upon  the  instability  ofna^Onal  power 
is  the  faet/  that,  at  this  day,  this  power  has  no  longer  Ae  capa- 
city- to  harm.  In  the  time  of  Eliaabeth,  the  Spaniard  was  the 
world's  great  Tiger  Shark.  Now,  he  is  Httle  better  than  a  skip- 
jack* in  the  maw  of  that  Behemoth  of  the  nations,  whose  sea* 
growth  he  certainly  did  something  to  retard.  In  the  thne  of 
Boundhead  authority,  the  Dutch  were  a  sort  of  corpulent  sword* 
fish  of  the  sea ;  new  you  may  bettor  fiken  them  to  the  great 
key  turtle,  fat  and  feeble,  whom  more  adroit  adventivers  torn 
upon  thek  backs  to  be  gathered  up  at  leisure.  Bodi  of  these 
nations  may  find  their  revenger,  and  recover  posi^on  in  ether 
iaysi  when  the  j^wers  by  wbieh  they  were  overeome  ihiH  fidl 
bile  ibm  errors,  and  contrive,  t)irough  sheer  blindness,  tbek  own 
ftrtns^nlirtttn" 
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"Va  yon  ever  iMd  *Pwdbag,  hk  PUgiims t'  He  hm  a  d» 
scription  of  Jameetown  ia  1610,  wriMu  by  WiUiam  Slca«fa«7« 
If  yon  are  curioiu  to  see  k,  I  iMLve  it  in  my  berth*  «id  mafhoi 
tbe  peBsaf^  only  tlus  meniing." 

Some  ciirioaky  b^g  ezptressed,  the  book  was  brought,  and 
the  extract  read.  It  may  poaaiUy  interest  others,  ui  this  eosi!* 
nectioD*  to  see  where  the  first  tree  was  hewn  in  the  New  World 
by  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Norman. 

**  A  low  leveil  of  ground  aboi^  halfe  an  aere,  or  (so  much  as 
Queme  Dido  might  buy  of  King  Hyarhas,  which  she  compaased 
abont  with  the  thongq  cut  out  of  one  bull's,  and  therein  built  her 
castle  itf  Byrsa)  .on  the  £[orth  side  of  tbe  riv^  \b  cast  almost  into 
the  iaxamfif  a  txiangle,  and  so  pallaaadoed.  The  South  aide 
next  the  river  (howbeit  ^tended  in  a  linet  or  ourtaine  six  score 
foote  more  in  lengthe,  than  the  other  two  by  reason  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  ground  doth  so  require),  contains  one  hundred 
and  forty  yards:  the  West  and  East  side  a  hundred  only.  At 
eveiy  angle  or  o^mer*  where  the  lines  meejt»  a  balwezke  «r 
watditQwer  is  raised*  and  in  each  bulwarke  a  piece  of  ordnasM 
or  t[wo  well  (mounted*  To  every  aide,  a  pfoportionate  diatanee 
from  th#  pallisado,  is  a  settled  streete  of  housei^  that  mn«  aloagt 
SQ  as  ea^h  )ine  of  the  angjle  hatl^  his  streete.  In  the  midst  is  a 
market  plape»  4  storehoiise  and  a  corps  im  gardtf  aa  likiewise  a 
pretty  cha{^;^e^  though  (at  this  time  when  we  came  i^)  as  ruiii* 
ed  and  unfrequented:  but  the  Lord^  Grovemor  and  Caj^lauie 
Generally  hath  gjiven  order  for  the  repairing  of  it,  and  at  this  in- 
stant many  hands  are  about  it.  It  is  in  lengthe  thiee^aeoie 
£6ote,  in  breadth  twenty-fimr,  a^d  shall  have  a  chanpell  in  it  of 
cedar,  and  a  communion  table  of  the  blacke  walnut — and  all  the 
pews  of  oedar,  with  £ui  broad  windows,  to  shot  and  opeiii  as  tbe 
weather  shall  occasion:  a  pulpit  of  the  same  wood,  with  a  font 
hewn  hollow  like  a  eanoa ;  with  two  bells  at  the  West  end.  It 
is  so  cast  as  it  be  very  light  within,  and  the  Lord  Gtovemor  and 
Captaine  Generall  doth  cause  it  to  be  passii^  sweete  and  trim- 
med up  with  divers  flowei*s ; — with  a  sexton  belonging  to  it." 

•'  So  much,  for  the  Church— the  first  English  Church*  be  it 
rem^mj^ved,  ever  raised  in  America.  This,  shoid4  i!Wder  the 
descripUon  an  interesting  one.  And  now  something  for,  ^  vses 
to  which  it  was  pat.    We  see  that  Strachey  found  it  m^ih  fmmm$ 
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fendiflMi.  This  was  in  1610.  Yod  are  not  to  rappose  that  the 
tain  of  the  efanreh  aroM  from  the  neglect  ot  the  wonhippera. 
It'iTlm  tathef  the  reinlt  of  the  more  piessing  misfortanes  of  the 
eolonists.  Smith  was  superseded  hj  Lord  Ddaware  in  1609,  who 
hronglit  with  him  a  host  of  profligate  adyenturerB»  some  of  whom 
Smith  had  sent  ont  of  the  colony,  tied  neek  and  heels,  as  crimi- 
nals. It  was  an  evil  angary  to  him  and  to  the  col(Hiy  that  they 
were  hronght  hack.  They  foronght  with  them  faction,  eonfusion, 
and  misery.  Insurrection  followed-^ the  Indians  revolted  and 
commenced  the  work  of  indiacriminate  massacre,  and  the  chnrch 
and  reli^on  necessarily  safiered  all  the  disasters  which  had  be- 
fkHen  society.  .Bat,  with  the  restoration  of  the  ohnreh  under 
^Delaware,  let  ns  see  what  followed.  Our  PoriUns  make  a  great 
Oaicry  about  their  devotions.  They  are  peipetoally  raising  their 
rams'  horns,  perhaps  quite  aa  much  in  the  hope  of  bringing  down 
tike  walls  of  their  neighbors,  as  with  the  passion  of  religion. 
Onr'^rginia  colonists  boast  very  Iktle  of  what  they  did  in  the 
way  of  devotion.  Let  ns  hear  Stracbey  still  fbrther  on  this 
'fttCQect :— -• 

"'Every  Sunday  we  have  sermons  twice  a  day>  and  every 
Thursday  a  sermon -^having  two  preachers  which  take  their 
"wikdy  tuntes^-^and  every  morning  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell, 
^hdttt  ten  of  the  clocke,  each  man  addresseth  himself  to  prayers, 
md'to,  at  four  of  the  clocke  before  supper.' 
•    ^Verily,  but  ftrr  of  the  •  guid  folk'  of  Virginia  or  New  Eng- 
land  are  so  frequent  now-a-^ays  at  their  rdagiens  ezerciiea! 
The  authorities  of  Virginia  set  the  example  :-— 
.    M  <  Every  Sunday,  when  the  Lord  Qovemor  and  Captain  Oen 
erall  goeth  to  church,  he  is  accompanied  with  all  the  Gounsail- 
lors,  Captains,  other  officers,  and  all  'the  gentlemen,  and  with  a 
guard  of  Halberdiers,  in  his  lordship's  livery,  faire  red  cloaks,  to 
the  number  of  fifty,  both  on  each  side  and  behind  him :  and 
being  in  the  church,  his  lordship  hath  his  seate  in  the  Quier 
iit  a  green  velvet  chair,  with  a  cloath,  with  a  velvet  eushion 
spread  on  a  table  befbre  him  on  which  he  kneeleth,  and  on  each 
nde  sit  the  Counsell,  Captains,  and  officers,  each  in  thehr  place ; 
and  when  he  retumeth  home  again,  he  is  waited  on  to  his  house 
4ii  the  samermamier.' 

**  Something  stately,  these  devotions,  but  they  were  those  of 
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the  timeB,  nxki  of— the  poUtidan.  BeKgkiD  has  ft  tfroMd  ••• 
pect,  and  oOneerhs  s^etj  as  well  aa  the  kidiTidiuU,  t)io9gl|  not 
in  the  same  degree.  And  this,  would  yon  believe  h»  warn  jnat 
ten  years  before  the  Puritans  landed  at  Plymouth.  .  Our  Yiv- 
ginians  were  olearly  not  wholly  r^ardless  of  those  seiions  per- 
formances which  their  more  youthful  neighbors,  lartber  Ekst, 
clum  pretty  much  to  h«ve  monopeUaed.  Bat  to  retnm.  It 
may  interest  many  readers  to  see  what  Strachey  further  saya  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Jamestown. 

" '  Tlie  houses  first  raised  were  all  burnt,  by  a  casualty  of  fire, 
the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  theur  siat  [settlement]  and  in 
the  second  voyage  of  Oapt«n  Newport;  whieh^  have  been  bet* 
ter  rebuilted,  though  as  yet  in  no  great  unifonnity,  either  for  tl^e 
fashion  or  the  beauty  of  the  streete.  A  delicate  wrought  fine 
kind  of  mat  the  IndioMs  make*  with  which  (as  they  can  be 
trucked  for,  or  maicked  u^)  oor  people  so  dress  tlieir  rhambeni 
and  inward  rooms,  which  nUtke  their  homes  so  muah  the  mons 
handsome.  The  houses  have  large  and  wide  conutiy  ehimniea 
in  the  which  is  to  be  supposed  (in  such  plenty  of  wood)  what 
fires  are  maintained ;  and  they  have  found  Uie  way  to  eever 
their  houses,  now  (as  the  Lidiaiu),  with  barkes  of  trees,  aa  do* 
rable  and  good  proofh  against  stonnes  and  winter  weather  aa  the 
best  tyle,  defending  likewise  the  piercing  sunbeams  aS  uamaavr 
and  keeping  the  inner  lod^ngs  cool^  enough  which  before 
would  be  in  sultry  weather  like  stoves,  Whilst  they.  W0re»  as  at 
first,  pargetted  and  plaistered  with  bitumen  <Hr  toug^  cby ;  and 
thus  armed  for  the  injury  of  changing  times,  and  seaaoui  of  the 
the  year,  we  hold  ourselves  well  apaid,  though  wanting  amy 

*  Tkit  $nmtekm^  up  botherod'ut  in  the  cam  of  a  people  to  devout  in  their 
attendance  npon  church,  but,  turning  to  the  Journal  of  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims 
(OheeverU)  we  found  at  their  vf  ry  first  entrance  upon  Indian  land  a  •Tmflar  case 
of  matching  up,  which  proves  die  practice  to  have  been  no  ways  impraper, 
even  If  not  exactly  rcHgious.  At  page  84,  we  read,  that  our  bslovad  Pilgiima 
found  where  the  **  aaked  salvages"  bad  put  away  a  baskat  of  aorae,  lour  ^  ftm 
bushels.  *'  We  Were  in  ^spense  wliat  to  do  with  it,"  says  our  simple  chroni- 
cler, but  iha  long  and  short  of  the  suspensp  and  consultation  renulted  in  their 
taking  off  the  commodity— in  .other  words,  "snatching  up,'*  wbidi  they  did, 
with  the  avowed  determination  ff  they  ever  met  with  the  owner  to  sadsff  hlVh 
for  his  grain.  Our  Virginians,  I  fancy,  did  their  snatcfahlf  jirariielp  op  tha 
Sanaa  tarftis. 
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lutt^failp^  tapestrj,  and  gaflded  Venetian  cordovan,  or  more 
spMce  lioaflehold  gaiuitnre,  and  wanton  eity  ornaments,  remem- 
befing  the  old  Epigraph — 

" '  We  dwelt  not  hero  to  build  uf  Barnes 

And  Halls  for  pleasure  and  good  eheer, 
But  HaBs  we  build  for  us  and  ours 
To  dwell  in  them  whdie  we  live  here.' 

**  The  Tuntans  cotdd  not  have  expresaed  themselves  more  de- 
voutly. Here  are  texts  to  stimulate  into  eloquence  a  thousand 
aiinaal  self-applansive  orators,  for  a  thousand  years  to  come. 
That  this  was  the  prevailing  spirit  of  those  who  gave  tone  to  the 
etAotj,  and  not  the  sentiments  of  a  single  individual,  hear  fiir- 
tber  of  the  manner  in  which  that  most  excellent  ruler,  the  Lord 
DelAware,  first  made  his  approaches  to  the  colony.  This,  he  it 
remembered,  was  in  1610,  ten  years  before  the  Plymouth  pil- 
grims brought  i^ligion  to  the  benighted  West : — 

**  *  Upon  his  lordship's  landing,  at  the  south  gate  of  the  Palle- 
■ado  (which  looks  into  the  rivdr)  our  governor  caused  his  com- 
pany to  stand  in  oidei*  and  make  a  guard.  It  pleased  him  that 
I  (WdUam  Strachey)  should  bear  his  colours  for  that  time:-— 
His  lordship  landing,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  before  us  all 
made  a  long  and  silent  prayer  to  himself,  and  after  marching  up 
into  the  town :  when  at  the  gate,  I  bowed  with  the  colours  and 
let  them  faU  at  his  Lordship's  feet,  who  passed  into  the  chapelle, 
where  he  heard  a  sermon  by  Master  Bucke,  our  Governor's 
preacher,'  &c. 

**To  pray  tor  himself,  perhaps,  was  not  altogether  in  the 
spirit  of  that  very  intense  religion  which  some  portions  of  our 
country  so  love  to  eulogize ;  but  methinks  it  was  not  bad  for  our 
Virginia  Governor,  whom  their  better  neighbours  were  wont  to 
suppose  never  prayed  at  all.  But  they  worked,  too,  as  well  as 
prayed,  thew  rollicking  Vitginiane :  and  their  works  survive 
them.  The  conversion  of  Pocahontas — the  possession  of  that 
bright  creature  of  a  wild  humanity — has  been  long  since  envied 
to  Virginia  by  all  the  other  colonies.  Take  the  account  of  her 
conversion  from  a  letter  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale : — 

*'  *  Powhatan's  daughter  I  caused  to  be  carefully  instructed  in 
the  Ohrstlan  religion,  who.  after  she  had  made  some  good 
piogresse  therein,  renounced  publickly  her  Oountxy's  Idolatry 

6* 
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openly  eonfesMd  ber  Ohiutian  Faith,  was,  as.ahe  dorired»  htif- 
tked,  and  is  sbiee  married  to  an  English  G^tleman  of  good  «i- 
derstanding — as  by  his  letter  unto  me,  eontainiiig  the  reaaons 
of  his  marriage  onto  her,  yon  may  perceive.  Another  knot  to 
bind  the  knot  the  strcmger.  Her  father  and  friends  gave  appro- 
bation of  it,  and  her  nncle  gaye  her  to  him  in  the  Ghnreh  :  she 
lives  civilly  and  lovingly  with  him,  and  I  trust  will  increaee  in 
goodnesae  aa  the  knowledge  of  Qoi  increaaeth  in  her.  She  wiD 
goe  into  England  with  mee,  and  were  it  but  the  gaining  of  thia 
one  aach,  I  will  think  my  time,  toile,  and  present  stay,  well 
spent.^ 

**  Enough  of  our  old  chronider  jnr  a  aiagle  ntting.  I  tnial 
the  taste  will  lead  to  further  readioga:  toe  Utile  is  reaUy  known 
of  oar  early  histories.  We  gather  the  leading  facta,  perhi^ib 
from  the  miserable  abridgments  that  flood  the  conntiyy  and  too 
frequently  pervert  tiie  truth ;  but,  at  best,  the  tone,  the  apiiit 
of  the  hiatoiy  is  sadly  lacking.  We  want  hooka  which  ahall  not 
only  see  the  doings  of  our  fathers,  but  trace  and  i^preciato 
their  sympathies  and  feelings  also.  Bot  the  bell  rings  for  sup- 
per, and  the  captain  mgnalizes  as  with  an  especial  leer  and 
ware  of  the  hand.  With  you  in  a  moment,  8enor>  aa  soon  aa  I 
have  laid  old  Purchaa  on  his  pillow."    * 


GHAPTEB   IX. 

*  To  Mnre  bravely  i9  to  come  halting  off  you  know/' 

Kviff  Henry  IV 

**  Onb  lingers  Uiotigbtfiilly  among  the  ruins  of  Jamestown.  It 
i»9  of  course,  the  mere  site  which  will  now  interest  yon  in  its  con- 
templation. There  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  seen.  It  is  the  as- 
sociation only,  the  genius  loci,  that  o^Rsrs  provocation  to  the  con- 
templatiye  spirit.  Ton  behold  nothing  but  an  empty  and  long- 
abandoned  nest ;  bnt  it  is  the  nest  of  one  of  those  maternal  birds 
whose  prolific  natnre  has  filled  the  nations.  The  mins  which 
remain  of  Jamestown  consist  dnly  of  a  single  tower  of  the  old 
ehnrch.  In  the  dense  coppice  near  H,  yon  see  the  ancient  piles 
which  cover  the  early  dead  of  the  settlement.  The  tower  is  a 
someirhat  picturesque  object  by  itself,  though  it  depends  for  its 
charm  chiefly  on  its  historical  associations.  It  is  enough  of  the 
ruin  for  the  romantic,  and,  seen  by  moonlight,  the  arches  and 
the  "  rents  of  ruin,"  through  which  ivy  and  lichen,  shmb  and 
creeper,  make  their  appearance,  are  objects  which  fancy  will 
find  precious  to  those  even  who  never  turn  the  pages  of  our 
musty  chronicles,  and  hear  nothing  of  the  moumfbl  whispers  of 
the  past.  What  stores  of  tradition,  wild  song  and  wilder  story, 
are  yet  to  be  turned  up  with  the  soil  of  this  neighborhood,  or 
laid  ,  bare  in  the  search  among  the  mins  of  this  ancient  tower. 
Could  it  only  speak,  what  a  fascinating  history  would  it  reveal. 
What  glorious  traditions  ought  to  invest  the  locality.  What 
memories  are  awakened  by  its  simple  mention.  What  pictures 
does  it  not  paint  to  the  fancy  and  the  thought !" 

"  Talking  of  traditions  of  the  'Old  Dominion,'  I  am  reminded 
of  one  which  was  told  me  many  years  ago  by  a  fellow  traveller, 
as  we  pursued  our  way  up  James  river.  He  insisted  that  there 
were  good  authorities  fbr  the  story  which  I  had  rashly  imputed 
to  his  own  invention.    He  was  one  of  those  persons  who  never 
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scrapie  at  a  manufacture  of  their  own,  when  the  thing  wanted 
is  not  exactly  ready  to  their  hands,  and  I  daie  not  answer  for 
the  chronicle." 

"  Let  us  hare  it  by  all  means." 

The  ladies  seconded  the  entreaty,  and  our  fellow-voyager  began. 

"  You  are  aware,"  said  he,  "  that  m  the  early  settlemMit  of 
Virginia,  as  perhaps  in  the  ease  of  all  colonists  in  a  new  eonn- 
try,  there  is  always  at  first  a  lamentable  dearth  of  women.  The 
pioneers  were  greatly  at  a  loss  what  to  do  for  inrei  and  hooae- 
keepers.    Nothing  could  be  more  distressing.*' 

"  As  GampbeU  sings  it,  of  a  more  select  region— 

**  *  The  world  was  aadf  the  garden  was  a  wild. 

And  man  the  hermit  sighed — till  woman  smiled.*  " 

"  Precisely !  Our  Virginians  felt  particularly  loneaome  along 
the  wUdemeases  of  James  river,  as  is  the  case  even  now  with 
our  Californians  along  the  Sacramento  and  other  golden  waten." 

*<  Nay,  they  are  much  more  charitable  now.  The  gold  re- 
gions are  not  so  barren  of  beauty  as  you  think.  This  may  be 
owing  to  the  greater  safely  of  the  enterprise.  In  1600  a  young 
woman  incurred  some  peril  of  losing  a  scalp  while  seeking  a 
swain  in  the  territories  of  that  fierce  Don  of  Potomacke,  Pow- 
hatan." 

"  The  danger  certainly  was  of  a  sort  to  demand  consideration. 
It  was  one  which  the  old  girls  might  be  permitted  to  meditate 
almost  as  cautiously  as  the  young. ones.  At  all  events,  our 
*  guid  folk'  in  the  Old  Dominion  felt  the  need  of  a  supply,  the 
demand  being  no  less  earnest  than  pressing.  They  commissioned 
their  friends  and  agents  in  England  to  supply  their  wants  with 
all  despatch,  making  the  required  qualifications  as  moderate  and 
few  as  possible,  the  better  to  insure  the  probability  of  being  pro- 
vided. The  proprietaries,  after  a  solemn  counsel  together*  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  the  requisition  was  by  no  means  an 
unreasonable  one;  a  conclusion  to  which  th«y  arrived  more 
readily  from  the  great  interest  which  their  own  wives  respect- 
ively took  in  the  discussion.  Efforts  were  accordingly  made 
for  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  colonists.  Advertisements,  which, 
it  is  said,  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  news  organs  of  the  day — 
were  put  f<Mrth  in  London  and  elsewhere,  announcing  the  nature 
of  the  demand  and  soliciting  the  supply.    Much,  of  conrse,  was 
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iaid  in  favor  of  the  beaaty  and  resources  of  the  country  in  which 
they  were  expected  to  seek  a  home.  Much  also  was  urged  in 
behalf  of  the  individual  settlers,  whose  demands  were  most  ur- 
l^ent.  '  They  were  of  good  health  and  body,  very  able  and  dil- 
igent, men  of  moral  and  muscle,  very  capable  of  maintaining 
cknrch  and  state,  and  contributing  in  a  thousand  ways  to  the 
growth  and  good  of  both.'  Certain  of  them  were  especially 
described  with  names  given,  not  omitting  sundry  cogent  particn- 
lars  in  respect  to  their  moneyed  means,  employments,  and  general 
worldly  condition.  In  brief,  able-bodied,  well-limbed  and  well- 
viisi^ed  young  women,  were  assured  of  finding  themselves  well 
matched  and  honorably  housed  within  the  sylvan  paradise  of 
Powhatan,  as  soon  as  they  should  arrive.  The  advertisements 
pnidentLy  forbore  to  insist  upon  any  special  certificates — so 
necessary  when  housemaids  are  to  be  chosen — of  character  and 
nuuiners.  A  small  bounty,  indeed,  was  offered  with  outfit  and 
free  passage. 

^  The  appeal  to  the  gentle  hearts  and  Christian  charities  of  the 
sex,  was  not  made  in  vain.  A  goodly  number  soon  offered 
themselves  for  the  adventure,  most  of  whom  were  supposed  likely 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  hungry  colonists.  The  standards  w^re 
not  overlyhigh — the  commissioners,  appreciating  the  self-sacri- 
ficing spirit  which  governed  the  damsel— were  not  disposed  to 
be  exacting.  There  were  some  of  the  damsels  of  much  and  decided 
growth*— some  were  distinguished  more  by  size  than  sweetness : 
others  again  might — though  they  modestly  forebore  to  do  so — this 
is  the  one  £uling  of  the  aex — boast  of  their  ripe  antiquity ;  none 
of  them  were  remaikable  for  their  beauty,  but  as  all  parties 
agreed  to  evade  this  topic — for  reasons  no  doubt  good  enough 
iu  those  days — we  will  not  make  it  a  subject  of  discuifsion  in 
ours.  There  was  one  only,  among  two  score,  about  whom  the 
commissioners  eame  to  a  dead  pause— -an  absolute  halt-* and 
finally  to  a  grave  renewal  of  their  deliberations. 

**  The  party  thus  in  danger  of  rejection,  was  comely  enough  to 
the  eye,  according  to  the  standards  adopted  in  the  general  rec- 
ognition of  applicants.  She  was  fair  enough,  and  strong 
enough,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  she  was  q^uite  old 
enough,  but  there  was  not  quite  enough  of  her. 

^  Bhe  waa  mmus  a  leg ! 
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'*  Was  this  a  disqualification  or  not  1  That  was  the  diffimtk 
question.  When  first  presenting  herself,  it  was  observed  thait 
she  had  advanced  a  foot.  The  foot  was  a  good  one — a  foot  of 
size  and  character,  and  the  leg  which  accompanied  it,  and  of 
which  more  was  exhibited  than  was  absolutely  neoessaiy  tc  the 
examination,  was  admitted  to  be  an  unobjectionable  leg.  But 
somehow,  one  of  the  commissioners  begged  leave  to  see  the  other. 
This  literally  occasioned  a  halt  In  place  of  the  required  mem- 
ber, she  thrust  forward  a  stick  of  English  oak,  which  might  have 
served  to  splice  the  bowsprit  of  a  Baltimore  clipper. 

**  There  was  a  sensation — a  decided  sensation.  The  commis- 
sioners were  taken  all  aback.  They  hemmed  and  hawed.  A 
consideration  of  the  peculiar  case  was  necessary. 

" '  My  good  woman,'  quoth  one  of  the  oommissionerBy  who 
served  as  spokesman.    '  You  have  but  one  leg.' 

" '  You  see,  your  honor.  But  it's  sure  I  shall  be  less  i^to  nui 
away  from  the  guid  man.' 

*<  <  True ;  but  whether  that  consideration  will  be  sufficient  to 
reconcile  him  to  the  deficiency.' 

" '  Why  not  V  answered  the  fair  suitor,  *  seeing  that  I  am  a 
woman  for  all  tiiat.' 

« <  But  you  are  not  a  perfect  woman.' 

" '  Will  your  honor  be  so  good  as  to  mention  if  yotf  ever  did 
meet  with  a  perfect  woman  V 

**  This  was  a  poser.  The  commissioners  were  men  of  expe- 
rience. They  had  seen  something  of  the  world.  They  were 
all  women's  men.  The  woman  was  too  much  for  them.  Th^ 
went  agiun  into  consultation.  The  question  was  a  serious  one. 
Gould  a  woman  be  a  complete  woman — a  perfect  one  was  not 
now  the  question — who  had  but  a  single  leg?  The  subject  of 
discussion  was  reduced  to  this :  what  are  the  requirites  of  a  wifo 
in  Virginia  t  The  result  was,  that  they  resolved  to  let  the 
woman  go,  and  take  her  chance.  They  could  not  resist  a  will 
so  determined.  They  were  naturally  dubious  whether  any  of 
the  sturdy  adventurers  in  the  realm  of  Powhatan  would  be  alto- 
gether willing  to  splice  with  a  lame  damsel  not  parttcolariy 
charming,  or  attractive  in  any  respect :  but  women  for  such  an 
expedition  were  not  in  excess..  The  demand  from  James  rivef 
for  wives  was  exceedingly  urgent ;  the  woman's  frankness  pleased 
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€tk%  eoiniiiis8ion^»i  and  her  confidence  of  sncoeM  finally  eneoar- 
a^ped  them  with  a  rinular  hope  on  her  behalf.  They  gave  her 
the  neoesaary  iiinds  and  certificate,  partially  persuaded  that — 

**  *  There  twimt  no  goote,  however  gray  in  state, 
Who  can  not  find  some  gander  for  her  mate.' 

xVnd  the  cripple  went  on  her  way  •wimmuigly.^ 

^  And  the  event  ?" 

*'  Justified  the  faith  of  the  legless  damsel  in  the  bounty  of 
Providence.  Very  great  was  the  rejoicing  in  James  river»  when 
the  stout  vessel  wearing  English  colors  was  seen  pressing  up 
the  stream.  They  knew  what  they  had  to  expect,  and  each 
was  eager  for  his  prize.  The  stout  yeomanry  of  Jamestown 
turned  out  en  moMe,  each  in  his  best  costume  and  behavior ;  and 
as  each  had  yet  to  make  his  choice,  and  as  a  wife  is  always, 
more  or  less,  the  subject  of  some  choice,  each  was  anxious  to 
get  on  board  the  ship  in  advance  of  his  comrades.  Never  was 
there  such  a  scimmble.  Wives  rose  in  demand  and  value ;  and 
but  little  time  was  consumed  in  seeing  the  parties  paired,  and» 
two  by  two,  returning  firom  the  vessel  to  the  shore.  How 
proudly  they  departed — oar  brave  adventurers,  each  with  his 
pretty  commodity  tucked  under  his  arm!  The  supply  feU 
short  of  the  demand.  There  were  several  who  retired  with  sad 
hearts,  and  lonely  as  they  came.  All  were  snatched  up  except 
our  lame  girl ;  but  she  was  not  the  person  to  despair.  She  put 
on  her  sweetest  smiles,  as  the  unsnpplied  seekers  circled  about 
her.  They  had  no  objection  to  her  face.  Her  smiles  were  suf- 
ficiently attractive ;  but  that  leg  of  English  oak,  which  she  in 
vain  strove  to  pucker  up  under  her  petticoats.  The  truth  had 
leaked  out ;  and  it  was  no  go.  Though  grievously  in  want  of 
the  furniture  so  necessary  to  a  wann  household,  it  was  rather 
too  mruch  to  require  our  well-shaped  and  dashing  Yirginiana  to 
conple  with  a  damsel  of  but  one  leg ;  and  after  circling  her  with 
wobegone  visages,  half-doubting  what  to  do,  they  at  length  dis- 
appeared, one  by  one,  resolved  to  await  a  new  ship,  and  a  bnde 
of  adequate  members.  The  prospect  for  oar  lame  dude  became 
rather  unpromising;  but  Fortune,  amid  all  her  bBndnesoeflaiid 
caprices,  is  usually  governed  by  a  certain  sense  of  prc^riety  and 
fitness.  It  so  happened  that  there  was  a  cobbler  in  the  colony, 
whose  trade  had  been  chosen  with  reference  to  the  painful  fad 
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that  he  had  no  leg  at  all.  He,  poor  fellow,  needing  a  wife  as 
mnch  as  an  j  of  the  rest,  had  bnt  little  hope  of  having  his  wants 
sapplied  bj  the  present  consignment.  It  was  donbtinl  whether 
he  conld  have  ventured  to  hope  under  any  eirenmstances — 
still  more  absurd  to  hope  when  the  supply  was  small,  the  seek- 
ers many,  and  aQ  in  ihe  market  before  himself.  And  when  he 
saw  those  returning  who  had  failed  to  secure  companions,  he 
naturally  gave  up  all  notion,  if  he  had  ever  dared  to  entertain 
any,  of  gratifying  his  domestic  ambition.  But  as  these  disi4>- 
p<nnted  adventurers  crossed  him  on  their  return,  and  saw  the 
wistlbl  eyes  which  he  east  upon  the  vessel,  they  bade  him  deii- 
nvely  go  and  seek  his  fortune. 

'^'Now's  your  chance,  old  fellow!'  He  soon  gaUiered  the 
intelligence,  and  at  first  his  soul  revolted  at  the  idea  of  coupyng 
with  a  lame  woman. 

** '  A  woman,'  said  he  to  himself,  *  gains  enough  when  she  gets 
a  husband.  She  ought  to  be  finished  at  the  least.  Nothing 
should  be  wantmg.' " 

**  But  a  moment's  reflection  made  him  more  indulgent.  He 
seised  his  crutches  and  made  toward  the  vessel.  Then  he  be- 
thought himself  again  and  made  toward  his  cabin.  Bnt  the 
temptw  previdled,  and  he  hobbled  slowly  forward.  With  help 
he  was  at  length  brought  into  the  vessel  and  the  presence  of 
the  waiting  spinster. 

*'  She  had  been  long  enough  on  the  anxions  benches.  They 
had  been  a  sort  of  torture  to  her  patience  as  well  as  her  hope. 

" '  Why,'  said  he*^— as  if  only  now  appiised  of  her  deficiency  — 
you've  got  but  one  leg.' 

**  *  And  you've  got  none,'  she  answered  pertly. 

**  This  threw  him  into  a  cold  sweat.  He  now  feared  tiiat  he 
should  lose  his  prize.  *  What  of  that  V  said  he — 'better  a  lame 
donkey  than  no  horse.     Is  it  a  match  1     I'm  for  yon.' 

*'  It  was  now  her  time  to  demur.  She  walked  all  round  him, 
he  wheeling  about  the  while  with  the  utmost  possible  efibrt,  to 
show  how  agile  he  could  be,  legless  or  not.  The  man  was  good- 
looking  enough,  minw  his  pins ;  and  after  a  painful  pause— to 
one  of  the  parties  at  least — she  gave  him  her  hand. 

''The  cobbler's  rapture  was  complete.  A  chair  was  afamg 
down  the  ship's  side.     Scarcely  had  this  been  done  wher 
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ane  of  the  former  seekers  reappeared.  .He  was  now  willing  to 
take  the  lame  damsel ;  hat  onr  cohhler  suffered  no  time  for  de- 
liberation. He  did  not  dare  exercise  any  foolish  generosity  in 
leaving  it  to  her  to  choose  between  the  two.  , 

'*  His  choler  was  ronsed.  It  was  his  betrothed  to  whom  the 
wooer  came,  and,  with  a  tremendons  flourish  of  one  of  his 
cmtehes,  onr  cripple  made  at  the  intruder.  Thb  demonstration 
was  sufficient.  He  was  allowed  to  retain  his  prise.  The  can- 
didate hurried  off,  cooling  his  thirst  with  whatever  philosophy 
he  could  muster.  When  the  bridal  took  place,  many  were  the 
j«sts  at  the  expense  of  our  cripple  couple.  Even  the  priest 
who  united  them  was  not  unwilling  to  share  in  the  humor  of  the 
flcene,  making  puns  upon  the  occasion,  such  as  have  been  cheap- 
ened somewhat  by  a  too  frequent  circulation. 

" '  I  know  not,  good  people,'  he  said, '  whether  you  can  prop- 
erly contract  marriage,  seeing  that  you  both  lack  sufficient 
understanding.' 

" '  No  man  should  marry  with  a  woman,'  said  one  of  the  spec* 
tators,  <  who  teaches  the  utter  uselessness  of  his  own  vocation. ' 

*' '  And  why  they  should  be  married  under  a  Christian  dis- 
pensation, I  can  not  see,'  was  the  comment  of  a  third, '  seeing 
that  neither  of  them  are  prepared  to  give  proper  heed  to  their 
soles.* 

'*  *  It  will  be  a  marriage  to  bind,'  said  a  fburth, '  seeing  that 
neither  can  well  run  away  from  the  other.' 

" '  She  won't  trouble  him  long,'  said  he  who  had  come  a 
moment  too  late, — *  she  has  already  one  foot  in  the  grave.* 

''  The  crutch  of  the  cripple  was  again  uplifted. 

'* '  Parson,'  said  be, '  make  us  fast,  please*  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. I  reckon,  if  there's  but  one  leg  between  us,  there's  no  law 
agin  our  children  having  a  full  complement.' 

'*  Whereat  the  betrothed  blushed  prettily,  and  the  ceremoay 
proceeded." 

Our  companion's  narrative  might  be  all  true,  for  what  we 
know.  Its  elements  were  all  probable  enough.  But  the  story 
rather  whet  than  pacified  the  appetite;  other  legends  were 
called  for,  and  the  following  legend  of  Venice,  foundad  also  on 
hiatory,  succeeded  to  that  of  the  Virginian. 
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THB  BRIDE  OF    FATR. 
CHAPTER  I. 

'It  was  a  glad  day  in  Venice.  The  eve  of  the  Feaat  of  die 
Pnrification  had  anived,  and  all  those  maidens  of  the  BepahSe» 
whose  names  had  been  written  in  the  ^  Book  of  Gold,*'  were 
assembled  with  their  parents,  their  friends  and  lovers — a  bean- 
tifiil  and  joyons  crowd — repairing,  in  the  gondolas  provided  by 
the  Bepnblic,  to  the  church  of  San  Pietro  di  Oastella,  at  Olivolo, 
which  was  the  residence  of  the  patriarch.  This  place  was  on  the 
extreme  verge  of  the  city,  a  beantifnl  and  isolated  spot,  its  pre- 
cincts almost  without  inhabitants,  a  ghostly  and  small  priesthood 
excepted,  whose  grave  habits  and  tadtam  sednsion  seemed  to 
lend  an  additional  aspect  of  solitude  to  the  neighborhood.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  solitary  and  sad-seeming  region,  whidi  to  the 
thoughtless  and  unmeditative,  might  be  absolutely  gloomy.  But 
it  was  not  the  less  lovely  as  a  place  suited  equally  for  the  pic- 
turesque and  the  thoughtful ;  and,  just  now,  it  was  very  far  from 
gloomy  or  solitary.  The  event  which  was  in  hand  was  decreed 
to  enliven  it  in  especial  degree,  and  in  its  consequences,  to  in^ 
press  its  characteristics  on  the  memory  for  long  generations  after. 
It  was  the  day  of  St.  Mary's  Eve — a  day  set  aside  from  imme* 
morial  tune  for  a  great  and  peculiar  festival.  All,  accordingly, 
was  life  and  joy  in  the  sea  republic.  The  marriages  of  a  goodly 
company  of  the  high-bom,  the  young  and  f!he  beautiful,  were  to 
be  celebrated  on  this  occasion,  and  in  public,  according  to  the 
custom.  Headed  by  the  doge  himself,  Pietro  Oandiano,  the 
city  sent  forth  its  thousands.  The  ornamented  gondolas  plied 
busily  from  an  derly  hour  in  the  morning,  fi^m  the  city  to  Oli- 
volo  ;  and  there,  amidst  music  and  merry  gratuladons  of  fnends 
and  kmdred,  the  lovers  disembarked.  They  were  all  clad  in 
their  richest  array.  Silks,  which  caught  their  colors  firom  the 
rainbow,  and  jewels  that  had  inherited,  even  in  their  caverns, 
their  beauties  from  the  sun  and  stars,  met  the  eye  in  all  direc- 
tions. Wealth  had  put  on  all  its  riches,  and  beauty,  always 
modest,  was  not  satisfied  with  her  intrinsic  loveliness.  Afl  that 
could  delight  the  eye,  in  personal  decorations  and  nuptial  bma* 
ments,  was  displayed  to  the  eager  gase  of  curiosity,  and,  for  a 
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inotneiit,  the  treasures  of  the  city  were  transplanted  to  the  soil 
tude  and  waste. 

Bat  gorgeous  and  grand  as  was  the  spectacle»  and  joyous  as 
was  the  crowd,  there  were  some  at  the  festival,  some  yoimg» 
throbbing  hearts,  who,  though  deeply  interested  in  its  proceed- 
ings* felt  anything  but  gladness.    While  most  of  the  betrothed 
thrilled  only  with  rapturous  anticipations  that  might  have  been 
counted  in  the  strong  pulsations  that  made  the  bosom  heave  n^ 
idly  beneath  the  dose  pressure  of  the  virgin  sone,  there  were 
yet  others,  who  felt  only  that  sad  sinking  of  the  heart  which  de- 
clares nothing  but  its  hopelessness  and  desolation.    There  were 
victims  to  be  sacrificed  as  well  as  virgins  to  be  made  happy,  and 
girdled  in  by  thousands  of  the  brave  and  goodly— by  golden 
images  and  flaunting  banners,  and  ^peaking  symbols— by  music 
and  by  smiles-*- there  were  more  hearts  than  one  that  longed  to 
eseape  from  all,  to  fly  away  to  some  far  solitude,  where  the 
voices  of  such  a  joy  as  was  now  present  could  vex  the  defraaded 
sonl  no  more.    As  the  fair  procession  moved  onward  and  up 
through  the  gorgeous  avenues  of  the  cathedral  to  the  altar-place, 
where  stood  the  venerable  patriarch  in  waiting  for  their  coming, 
in  order  to  b^n  the  solemn  but  grateful  rites,  you  might 'have 
madked,  in  the  crowding  groups,  the  face  of  one  meek  damsel, 
which  declared  a  heart  very  far  removed  fiNmi  hope  or  joyful 
expectation.    Is  that  tearful  eye^— is  that  pallid  chedk-r-that 
lip,  now  so  tremulously  convulsed^- are  these  proper  to  one 
going  to  a  bridal,  and  that  her  own  I    Where  is  her  antic^ated 
joy  ?    It  is  not  in  that  despairing  vacancy  of  fisee— not  in  that 
feeble,  faltering,  almost  fainting  footstep— -not,  certainly,  in  any- 
thing that  we  behdld  about  the  maiden,  unless  we  seek  it  in  the 
rich  and  flaming  jewels  with  which  she  is  decorated  and  ahnost 
laden  down;  and  these  no  more  declare  for  her  emotions  than 
the  roses  which  encircle  the  neck  of  the  white  lamb,  as  it  is  led 
to  the  altar  and  the  priest    The  fate  of  the  two  is  not  unlike, 
and  flo  also  is  their  character.    Franeesca  Ziani  is  decreed  for  a 
sacrifice.    She  was  one  of  those  sw^  and  winning,  but  feeble 
spirits,  which  know  how  to  submit  only.    She  has  no  powers  of 
reristance.    She  knows  that  she  is  a  victim ;  she  feels  that  her 
heart  b^s  been  wronged  even  to  the  death,  by  the  duty  to  which 
it  is  now  commanded ;  she  feels  that  it  is  thus  made  the  cruel 
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but  uuwillmg  mstrument  fbr  doing  a  mortal  wrong  to  the  heart 
of  another ;  but  she  lacks  the  courage  to  refuse,  to  redst,  to  die 
rather  than  submit.  Her  nature  oalj  teaches  her  sabmiasion ; 
and  this  is  die  language  of  the  wo-begonOt  despairing  glance, 
but  one  which  she  bestows,  in  passing  up  the  usle,  upon  on^ 
who  stands  beside  a  column,  dose  to  her  progress,  in  whose 
countenance  she  peredyes  a  fearfiil  struggle,  marking  equally 
his  indignation  and  his  giMl 

Oiovanni  Gradenigo  was  one  of  the  noblest  cavaliers  of  VeiK 
ice— but  nobleness,  as  we  know,  is  not  always,  perhaps  not  often, 
the  credential  in  behalf  of  him  who  seeks  a  maiden  from  her  pa- 
rents. He  certainly  was  not  the  choice  of  Francesca*s  sire.  The 
poor  girl  was  doomed  to  the  embraces  of  one  Ulric  Barberigo,  a 
man  totally  destitute  of  all  nobility,  that  alone  excepted  which 
belonged  to  wealth.  This  shone  in  the  eyes  of  Francesca'a 
parents,  but  failed  utterly  to  attract  her  own.  She  saw,  through 
the  heart's  simple,  unsophisticated  medium,  the  person  of  Giovanni 
Ghadenigo  only.  Her  sighs  were  given  to  him,  her  loathings  to 
the  other.  Though  meek  and  finally  submissive,  she  did  not 
yield  without  a  remonstrance,  without  mingled  tears  and  entreat- 
ies, which  were  found  unavailing.  The  ally  of  a  young  damsel 
is  naturally  her  mother,  and  when  she  £ftils  her,  her  best  human 
hope  is  lost  Alas !  for  the  poor  Francesca  1  It  was  her  moth 
er's  weakness,  blinded  by  the  wealth  of  Ulric  Barberigo,  that 
rendered  the  father*s  will  so  stubborn.  It  was  the  erring  mother 
that  wiliblly  beheld  her  daughter  led  to  the  sacrifice,  giving  no 
heed  to  the  heart  which  was  breaking,  even  beneath  its  heavy 
weight  of  jewels.  How  completely  that  mournful  and  despond- 
ing, that  entreating  and  appealing  ^ance  to  her  indignant  lover, 
told  her  wretched  history.  There  he  stood,  stem  as  well  as  sad, 
leaning,  as  if  for  support,  upon  the  arm  of  his  kinsman,  Nicolo 
Malapieri.  Hopeless,  helpless,  and  in  utter  despair,  he  thus  lin- 
gered, as  if  under  a  strange  and  fearful  fascination,  watching 
the  progress  of  the  proceedings  which  were  striking  fatally, 
with  every  movement,  upon  the  sources  of  his  own  hope  and 
happiness.  His  resolution  rose  with  his  desperation,  and  he  sud- 
denly shook  himself  fi^ee  from  his  friend. 

**  1  will  not  bear  this,  Kicolo,*'  he  exclaimed, "  I  must  not 
fer  it  without  another  effort,  though  it  be  the  last.** 
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**  What  would  joa  do,  Giovanni,"  demanded  \\s  kinsman, 
grasping  him  by  the  wrifit  as  he  spoke,  and  anertin^  hi»  move- 
ment. 

**  Shall  I  see  her  thus  sacrificed -» delivered  to  misery  and  the 

grave !    Never  f  they  shall  not  so  lord  it  over  tme  affections  to 

their  loss  and  mine.    Franeesca  was  mine>— >is  mine — even  now, 

in  the  very  sight  of  Heaven.    How  often  hath  she  vowed  it! 

Her  glance  avows  it  now.    My  lips  shall  as  boldly  dedaare  it 

Again ;  and  as  Heaven  has  heard  onr  vows,  the  church  shall  hear 

them.    The  patriarch  shall  hear.     Hearts  mnst  not  be  wronged 

-—Heaven  mnst  not  thns  be  defrauded.     That  selfish,  vain 

woman,  her  mother — that  mercenary  monster,  miscalled  her 

ftither— have  no  better  rights  than  mine -^ none  half  so  good. 

They  shall  hear  me.     Stand  by  me,  Nicolo,  while  I  speak !" 

This  was  the  language  of  a  passion,  which,  however  tme,  was 
equally  unmeasured  and  imprudent.  The  friend  of  the  unhiqppy 
lover  would  have  held  him  back. 

**  It  is  all  in  vain,  Giovanni !  Think !  my  friend,  yob  can  do 
nothing  now.  It  is  too  late ;  nor  is  there  any  power  to  prevent 
this  consummation.  Their  names  have  been  long  since  written 
in  the  '  Book  of  GK>ld,'  and  the  doge  himself  may  not  alter  the 
destiny !" 

"  The  Book  of  Gold  !''  exclaimed  the  other.  ••  Ay,  the  *  Bride 
of  Gold  !'  but  we  shall  see  !^*  And  he  again  started  forward. 
His  kinsman  clung  to  him. 

*'  Better  that  we  leave  this  place,  Giovanni.  It  was  wrong 
that  you  should  come.  Let  us  go.  You  will  only  commit  some 
folly  to  remain." 

"  Ay  !  it  18  folly  to  be  wronged,  and  to  submit  to  it,  I  know ! 
foUy  to  have  felt  and  still  to  feel !  folly,  surely,  to  discover,  and 
to  live  after  the  discovery,  that  the  very  crown  that  made  life 
precious  is  lost  to  you  for  ever !  What  matter  if  I  should  com- 
mit this  foUy !  Well,  indeed,  if  they  who  laugh  at  the  fool, 
tsste  none  of  tlie  wrath  that  they  provoke.*' 
<*  Thii  is  sheer  madness,  Giovanni." 
"  Belease  me,  Nicolo." 

The  Idnsman  urged  in  vain.  The  dialogue,  which  was  carried 
Ml  in  /tmder  toues,  uuw  enforced  by  animated  aetion>  began  to 
attract  attention.    The  procession  was  moving  forward.    The 
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deep  antbem  began  to  swell,  and  Oiotvanni,  wn>ti^  to  IIm  bigln 
est  pitcli  of  frettzy  by  tbe  progress  of  events,  and  by  die  appor- 
tion of  Nicolo,  now  broke  away  from  all  restraint,  and  bnrried 
throngh  the  erowd.    The  circle,  dense  and  deep*  bad  already 
gathered  closely  about  the  altar-place,  to  behold  the  eerenumy. 
The  desperate  yonth  made  his  way  through  it    The  erowd 
gave  way  at  his  approach,  and  nnder  the  dedii^e  proawMre  of 
his  person.    They  knew  his  moomfnl  history-^-fMP  when  doos 
the  history  of  lore's  denial  and  defeat  fefl  to  &d  its  way  to  Ike 
world's  cnrions  hearing  ?    Oiovanni  was  beloved  in  Yeiuce.   Siieli 
a  history  as  bis  and  Francesea's  was  sore  to  beget  sympathy^ 
particnlarly  with  all  thoee  who  eonld  find  no  ridi  lovers  for  theiB- 
selves  or  daughters,  such  as  Ulric  Barberigo.    The  iate  of  Am- 
youthful  lovers  drew  all  eyes  upon  the  two.    A  tearftd  faitevest^ 
in  the  event  b^an  to  jpervade  the  assembly,  and  Gidvanni  leaBy 
found  no  such  difficulty  as  wooM  have  attended  the  effi^rts  of 
any  other  person  to  approach  tbe  'sacred  centre  df  the  bridal 
circle.    He  made  bis  way  directly  £»r  thei  spot  where  Franeesca 
stood.    She  felt  his  approach  and  presence  by  the  most  natural 
instincts,  though  without  ever  daring  to  lift  her  eye  te  his  person. 
A  more  deadly  paleness  than  ever  came  over  her,  and  as  she 
heard  the  first  sounds  of  his  voice,  she  faltered  and  grasped  a 
column  for  support.    The  patriarch,  startled  by  the  sounds  of 
confusion,  rose  from  the  sacred  cushions;  and  spread  his  handa 
over  the  assembly  for  silence ;  but  as  yet  be  failed  to  eonceive 
the  occasion  for  commotion.    Meanwhile,  tlie  parents  and  rela- 
tives of  Francesca  bad  gathered  around  her  person,  as  if  to  gnarl 
her  from  an  enemy.    Ulric  Barberigo,  the  millionaire,  pat  on  the 
aspect  of  a  man  whose  word  was  law  on  'change.    He,  too,  had 
his  retainers,  all  looking  daggers,  at  the  intruder.    Fortunately 
fbr  Giovanni,  they  were  permitted  to  wear  none  at  these  peaec 
fill  ceremonials.    Their  looks  of  wrath  did  not  discourage  the 
approach  of  Our  lover*    He  did  not  seem,  indeed,  to  see  theui 
but  gently  putting  them  by,  he  drew  near  to  the  scaieely  osa* 
scions  maiden.    He  lifted  the  almost  lifeless  haad  ftom  her  nds, 
and  pressing  it  within  both  his  own,  a  proceeding  whiok  her 
mother  vainly  endeavored  to  prevent,  he  addressed  the  maiden 
with  all  that  impressiveiiess  of  tone  which  declares  a  stifled  te 
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mM  jirmmA  and  pMsionate  emotion  in  the  heart.    His  words 
'were  of  a  tonehing  sorrow. 

^And  is  it  thns,  my  Franeesca,  that  I  must  look  npon  thee 
fm  ihe  last  tfane  1  Heacefbrdi,  are  we  to  be  dead  to  one  an- 
oAer  t  Is  it  thus  that  I  am  to  hear  that,  forgetftd  of  thy  virgin 
vows  to  Gradenigo,  thou  art  here  calling  Heaven  to  witness  that 
then  givest  thyself  and  affectionB  to  another  V* 

**  Not  willingly,  0 )  not  willingly,  Giovanni,  as  I  live !  I  have 
no*  foigotten— alas !  I  can  not  forget — that  I  have  once  vowed 
myself  to  thee.  Bnt  I  pray  thee  to  forget,  Giovanni.  Forget 
me  and  forgive— forgive !" 

Oh !  how  monmfiilly  was  this  response  delivered.  There  was 
m  dead  silence  throughout  the  assembly;  a  silence  which  imposed 
a  simSUr  leetraini  even  vpon  the  parents  of  the  maiden,  who  had 
sbown  a  desire  to  arrest  the  speaker.  They  had  appeided  to 
the  patriarch ;  but  the  venerable  man  was  wise  enough  to  per- 
oeive  that  this  was  the  last  open  expression  of  a  passion  which 
n«8i  have  its  utterance  in  some  form,  and  if  not  this,  must  result 
in  greater  mischief.  His  decision  tacitly  sanctioned  the  inter- 
view, as  we  have  witnessed  it.  It  was  with  increased  faltering, 
which  to  the  bystanders  seemed  almost  fainting,  that  the  un- 
happy Franceses  thus  responded  to  her  lover.  Her  words  were 
IHtle  more  ^an  whispers,  and  his  tones,  though  deep,  were  very 
low  and  subdued,  as  if  spoken  while  the  teeth  were  shut.  There 
was  that  in  the  scene  which  brought  forward  the  crowd  in 
breathless  anxiety  to  hear,  and  the  proud  heart  of  the  damsel's 
mother  revolted  at  an  exhibition  in  which  her  position  was  by  no 
means  a  grateful  one.  She  would  have  wrested,  even  by  vio- 
lenee,  the  hand  of  her  daughter  from  the  grasp  of  Giovanni ;  but 
be  retained  it  firmly,  the  maiden  herself  being  scarcely  conscious 
thai  he  did  so.  His  eye  was  sternly  fixed  upon  the  mother,  as  he 
drew  Franeesca  toward  himself.  His  words  followed  his  looks : — 

^Have  you  not  enough  triumphed,  lady,  in  thus  bringing 
about  your  cruel  purpose,  to  the  sacrifice  of  two  hearts— ^ your 
diild's  no  less  than  mine  ?  Mine  was  nothing  to  you — but  hers/ 
what  had  she  done  that  you  should  trample  upon  hers }  This 
hast  thou  done !  Thou  hast  triumphed  !  What  wooldst  thou 
more  1  Must  she  be  denied  the  mournful  privilege  of  saying  her 
last  parting  with  him  to  whom  she  vowed  herself,  ere  she  vowf 
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herself  to  another !    For  Bhame*  lady ;  this  is  n  twofold 
needless  tyranny !" 

As  he  spoke,  the  more  gentle  and  sympathudsg^apiritB 
looked  upon  the  stem  mother  witli  faces  of  the  hb&n&tt 
and  indignation.    Gioyanni  once  more  addbressed  himself  to 
maiden. 

"And  if  yon  do  not  love  this  man»  my  Franoesca*  wl^  is  Jfr 
that  yon  so  weakly  yield  to  his  soUcidiigs  t    Why  aiabmit  to  this 
sacrifice  at  any  instance  t    Have  they  strength  to  subdue  thse  f 
— has  he  the  art  to  ensnare  thee  ? — canst  thou  not  declare  tkjr 
affections  with  a  will?    What  magic  is  it  that  they  eniplajr 
which  is  thus  superior  to  that  of  love?— *  and  what  is  thy  right 
— if  heedless  of  the  affections  of  tky  heart — to  demand  the  sao- 
rifice  of  Tnme  ?    Thou  hadst  it  in  thy  keeping,  Fraaeeaeat  as  I 
fondly  fancied  I  had  thine !" 

"  Thou  hadst— thou  hadst  1—" 

"  Francesca,  my  child  1"  was  the  expostulating  exdamaiiQii 
of  the  mother ;  hut  it  failed,  except  for  a  single  instant^to  airsal 
the  passionate  answer  of  the  maiden. 

"Hear  me,  and  pity,  Giovanni,  if  you  may  not  forgive  I 
Blame  me  for  my  infirmity — for  the  wretched  weakness  wbicsh 
has  hrought  me  to  this  defeat  of  thy  heart-^this  desc^buioii  o£ 
mine — hut  do  not  douht  that  I  have  loved  thee  ■  >  that  I  ahall 
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"  Stay !"  commanded  the  imperious  father. 

"  What  is  it  thou  wouldst  say,  Franoesca  ?    Beware  1" 
the  stem  language  of  the  mother. 

The  poor  girl  shrunk  back  in  trembling.  The  brief  impulse 
of  courage  which  the  address  of  her  lover,  and  the  evident  sym- 
pathy of  the  crowd,  had  imparted,  was  gone  as  suddenly  as  it 
came.  8he  had  no  more  strength  for  the  struggle ;  and  as  sXie 
sunk  back  nerveless,  and  closed  her  eyes  as  if  fainjiing  under  the 
terrible  glance  of  both  her  parents,  Giovanni  dropped  her  hand 
from  his  grasp.  It  now  lay  lifeless  at  her  side,  and  she  was 
sustained  from  falling  by  some  of  her  sympathizing  companions 
The  eyes  of  the  youth  were  bent  upon  her  with  a  last  look. 

**  It  is  all  over,  then,*'  he  exclaimed.  ''  Thy  hope,  unhappy 
maiden,  like  mine,  must  perish  because  of  thy  weiJcness.  Yet 
there  will  be  bitter  memories  for  this,'*  he  exclaimed^- and  his 
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eyo  Bov  songht  the  mother — '*  bitter,  bitter  memories  I  Fran- 
ceses, farewell !     Be  happy  if  thou  canst  !*' 

She  rushed  toward  him  as  he  moved  away»  recoyering  all  her 
strength  for  this  one  effort*  A  single  and  broken  sentence — 
«« Forgive  me,  0  forgive !"  —  escaped  her  lips,  as  she  sunk  sense- 
le<is  upon  the  floor.  He  would  have  raised  her,  but  thej  did 
not  suffer  him. 

^  Is  this  not  enough,  Giovanni  V*  said  his  friend,  reproachfully. 
'*  Seest  thou  not  that  thy  presence  but  distracts  her  V 

**  Thou  art  right,  Nicolo ;  let  us  go.  I  am  myself  choking — 
undo  ;ne  this  collar ! — There !    Let  us  depart." 

The  organ  rolled  its  anthem — a  thousand  voices  joined  in 
the  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  and  as  the  sweet  but  painful  sounds 
rushed  to  the  senses  of  the  youth,  he  darted  through  the  crowd, 
closely  followed  by  his  fnend.  The  music  seemed  to  pursue 
him  >vith  mockery.  He  rushed  headlong  from  the  temple,  as 
if  seeking  escape  from  some  suffocating  atmosphere  in  the  pure 
breexes  of  heaven,  and  hurried  forward  with  confused  and 
pnrposeless  footsteps.  The  moment  of  his  disappearance  was 
marked  by  the  partial  recovery  of  Francesca.  She  unclosed  her 
eyes,  raised  her  head,  and  looked  wildly  around  her.  Her  lips 
once  more  murmured  his  name. 

"  Giovanni  !*' 

"  He  is  gone,"  was  the  sympathising  answer  from  more  than 
one  lip  in  tl:e  assembly ;  and  once  more  she  relapsed  into  un- 
conseipusness. 

OHAPTBR  11. 

Griovanni  Gradeoigo  was  scarcely  more  conscioas  than  the 
maiden  whom  he  left.    He  needed  all  the  guidance  of  his  friend. 
'  "  Whither  V*  asked  Nicolo  Malapiero. 

"  What  matter !  where  thou  wilt !"  was  the  reply. 

"For  the  city,  then;"  and  his  friend  conducted  him  to  v**. 
gondola  which  was  appointed  to  await  them.  In  the  pro 
roundest  silence  they  glided  toward  the  city.  The  gondola 
stopped  before  the  dwelling  of  Nicolo,  and  he,  taking  the  arm 
of  the  sullen  and  absent  Giovanni  within  his  own,  ascended  the 
marble  steps,  and  was  about  to  enter,  when  a  shrill  voice  chal- 
lenged their  attention  by  naming  Giovanni. 

7 
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**  How  now,  signor,"  said  the  stranger.    **  Is  it  then  1 
fore  hast  thou  left  Olivolot     Why  didst  thon  not 
bridlJ  r 

The  speaker  was  a  strange,  dark-looking  woman,  in  coarse 
woollen  garments.    She  hobbled  as  she  walked,  as«Bte^  hy  a 
beavj  stail^  and  seemed  to  snffer  equally  from  lameness  and 
from  age.     Her  thin  depressed  lips,  that  ever  sank   as   die 
spoke  into  the  cavity  of  her  mouth,  which,  in  the  process  of 
time,  had  been  denuded  of  nearly  all  its  teeth;  her  yellow 
^vrinkled  visage,  and  thin  gray  hairs,  that  escaped  htm  tlie 
close  black  cap  which  covered  her  head,  declared  the  presence 
of  very  great  age.    But  her  eye  shone  still  with  something  even 
more  lively  and  oppressive  than  a  youthftil  fire.    It  had  a  sor* 
of  spiritual  intensity.    Nothing,  indeed,  could  have  been  mon* 
brilliant,  or,  seemingly,  more  unnatural.    But  here  was  a  uatnors 
of  which  we  may  not  judge  by  common  laws.    She  was  no  com- 
mon woman,  and  her  whole  life  was  chaiUcterized  by  mysteiy. 
She  was  known  in  Venice  as  the  "  Spanish  Gipsy  ;**  was  sop 
posed  to  be  secretly  a  Jewess,  and  had  only  escaped  firom  beinj: 
punished  as  a  sorceress  by  her  profound  and  most  exemplary 
public  devotions.    But  she  was  known,  nevertheless,  as  an  en 
chantress,  a  magician,  a  prophetess;   and  her  palmistry,  her 
magic,  her  symbols,  signs  and  talismans,  were  all  held  in  great 
repute  by  the  superstitious  and  the  youthftil  of  the  ocean  ci^. 
Giovanni  Gradenigo  himself,  obeying  the  popular  custom,  had 
consulted  her ;  and  now,  as  he  heard  her  voice,  he  raised  his 
eyes,  and  started  forward  with  the  impulse  of  one  who  sud- 
denly darts  from  under  the  griding  knife  of  the  assassin.    Before 
Nicolo  could  interfere,  he  had  leaped  down  the  steps,  and  darted 
to  the  quay  finom  which  the  old  womaii  was  about  to  step  into  a 
gondola.    She  awaited  his  coming  with  a  smile  of  peculiar 
meaning,  as  she  repeated  her  inquiry : — 

"  Why  are  not  you  at  Olivolo  t" 

He  answered  the  question  by  another)  grasping  her  wiist  vio* 
lently  as  he  spoke. 

"  Did  you  not  promise  that  she  should  wed  with  me— that 
she  should  be  mine — mine  only  V 

^  Well,"  she  answered  calmly,  without  struggling  or  seeldni^ 
to  extricate  her  arm  from  the  strong  hold  which  he  had  iipo&  it 
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*'  Well !  aad  even  now  the  rites  are  in  progresB  whieh  bind 
Her  to  Ulric  Barberigo !" 

"  SLe  will  never  wed  Ulric  Barbeiigo,"  w«0  the  quiet  aniwen 
••  Why  left  70U  Olivolo  1"  sbe  continued. 

"  Oould  I  vemain  and  look  upon  these  hated  nuptiaU?— i-coold 
I  be  puftieiit  and  see  her  driven  like  a  sbe^  to  the  saerifice  I  I 
fle4  ttom  tlie  spectacle,  as  if  the  knife  of  the  batcher  were 
ftlveady  in  my  own  heart." 

*'  Ton  were  wrong ;  but  the  fates  have  spoken^  and  their  de* 

creee  are  unchangeable.    I  tell  you  I  have  seen  your  bridal 

with  Franeeaca  Ziani.    No  Ulric  weds  tliat  maiden.    She  is  re* 

aonred  for  you  alone.    You  alone  will  interchange  with  her  the 

final  vows  brfore  the  man  of  (rod,    But  hasten,  that  this  may  find 

early  consummation.    I  have  seen  other  things !    Hasten— but 

Imaten  not  alone,  nor  without  your  armor  I    A  sodden  and  terri- 

l*lo  danger  hac^  over  San  Pietaro  di  Gastella,  and  all  within  its 

walks.    Gather  your  friends,  gatber  your  retainers.    Put  on  the 

wftapons  of  war  and  fly  thither  with  all  your  speed.   I  see  a  ter« 

rible  virion,  even  now,  of  blood  and  struggle !     I  behold  terrors 

that  frighten  even  me !    Tour  friend  is  a  man  of  arms.    Let 

your  war-galleys  be  put  forth,  and  bid  them  steer  for  the  La- 

gune  of  Caorlo.    There  will  you  win  France8ca»and  thenceforth 

shall  yon  wear  her-— you  only -» so  long  as  it  may  be  allowed 

yea  to  wear  any  human  joy !" 

Her  vmoo,  look,  manner,  sudden  energy,  and  the  wild  fire  of 
her  isy%B9  awakened  Giovanni  to  his  fullest  consciousness.  His 
friend  drew  nigh-^they  would  have  oonfeired  together,  but  the 
woman  intemipted  Aem. 

'*  Yon  would  deliberate,"  said  she,  '*  but  you  have  no  time ! 
What  is  to  be  done  nust  be  done  quickly.  It  sebms  wild  to 
you,  and  strange,  and  idle,  what  I  tell  you,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
lesi>  true ;  and  if  you  heed  me  not  now  bitter  will  be  your  re- 
pentance  hereafter.  You,  Giovanni,  wiU  depart  at  least.  Heed 
not  your  lriend-*he  is  too  cold  to  be  successful.  He  will  always 
be  safe,  and  do  weU,  but  he  will  do  nothing  further.  Away !  if 
ysii  can  but  gafher  a  dozen  friends  and  man  a  angle  galley,  you 
will  be  in  season.  But  the  time  is  short.  I  hear  a  fearful  ciy 
^the  ory  of  women — and  the  feeble  shriek  of  Francesca  Ziani 
is  iimoeg  thi;  voifte<(  of  those  who  wail  with  a  new  terror  1    I  see 
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their  struggling;  forms,  and  flooting  garments,  and  dBshevelied 
hair  I  Fly,  young  men,  lest  the  names  of  those  whom  Venice 
has  mitten  in  her  Book  of  Gold  shall  hencefordi  be  writt^  in  a 
Book  of  Blood." 

The  repatation  of  the  sybil  was  too  great  in  Venice  to  allow 
her  wild  predictions  to  be  laughed  at.    Bemdes,  our  young  Y<e- 
netians-^Nicolo  no  less  than  Gioyanni — in  spite  of  what  Ae 
woman  had   spoken  teaching  his  lac^  of  eathosiasiii — were 
both  aroused  and  eagerly  excited  by  her  speech.     Her  persai 
dilated  as  she  spoke ;  her  voice  seemed  to  come  up  from  a  leap- 
fbl  depth,  and  went  thrillingly  deep  into  the  souls  of  tbe  hear- 
ers.   They  were  carried  from  their  feet  by  her  predictioiis. 
They  prepared  to  obey  her  counsels.    Soon  had  they  gathered 
their  friends  together,  enough  to  man  three  of  the  fastest  galleys 
of  the  city.    Their  prows  were  turned  at  once  toward  the  Lagnne 
of  Oaorlo,  whither  the  woman  had  directed  them.     She,  mean- 
while, had  disappeared,  but  the  eourse  of  her  gondola  lay  for 
OBvolo. 

CHAPTER    III. 

It  will  be  necessary  that  we  should  go  back  in  our  narratiTe 
but  a  single  week  before  the  occurrence  of  these  events.    Let 
us  penetrate  the  dim  and  lonesome  abode  on  the  confines  of  the 
''  Jewish  Quarter,"  but  not  within  it,  where  the  "  Spanish  Gipsy*' 
delivered  her  predictions.    It  is  midnight,  and  still  she  sits  ovei 
her  incantations.     There  are  vessels  of  uncouth  shape  and  un 
known  character  before  her.    Huge  braziers  lie  convenient,  on 
one  of  which,  amid  a  few  coals,  a  feeble  flame  may  be  seen  bt 
struggle.    The  atmosphere  is  impregnated  with  a  stn)ng  but 
not  nngrateftil  perftime,  and  through  WM  vapors  objects  appear 
with  some  indistinctness.    A  circular  plate  of  brass  or  copper-* 
it  could  not  well  be  any  more  precious  metal — rests  beneath 
the  eye  and  finger  of  the  woman.    It  is  covered  with  stnagr 
and  mystic  characters,  which  she  seems  busily  to  expfelre,  $8  if 
they  had  a  reel  significance  to  her  mind.    She  evidently  nnited 
the  highest  departments  of  her  art  with  its  humblest  oMces ;  and 
possessed  those  nobler  aspirations  of  tbe  soul,  whitih;  during  dn* 
middle  ages,  elevated  in  considerable  degi*ee  fhid  profefisois  of 
necromancy.    But  our  purpose  is  not  now  to  detefminn  hor  pns^ 
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cnciflions.     We  have  but  to  exhibft  and  to  ascertain  a  small 
»peciin«'n  of  ber  skill  in  the  vulgar  business  of  fortune-telling — 
pua.  art  -which  will  continue  to  be  received  among  men,  to  a 
ipreater  or  less  extent,  so  long  as  tbey  shall  possess  a  hope 
wbiclr  they  e%n  not  gra^fy,  and  feel  a  superstition  which  thej 
K^iih  not  exph  in.    Onr  gipsy  expects  a  visiter.    She  hears  his 
footstep.     The  door  opens  at  her  bidding,  and  a  stranger  makes 
liis  appearance.    He  is  a  tall  and  well-made  man,  of  stern  and 
{gloomy  countenance,  which  is  half  concealed  beneath  the  Wiised 
foldings  of  his  cloak.    His  beard,  of  enormous  length,  is  seen  to 
stream  flown  upon  his  breast ;  but  his  cheek  is  youthftil,  and  his 
oye  b  eagerly  and  anxiously  bright.    But  for  a  certain  repel* 
Hug  something  in  his  glance,  he  might  be  considered  a  very 
hnndsome  man — perhaps  by  many  persons  he  was  thought  so. 
Ho  adranced  with  an  air  of  dignity  and  power.     His  deportment 
and  manner — and,  when  he  spoke,  his  voice — all  seemed  to 
denote  a  person  accustomed  to  command.    The  woman  did  not 
look  up  as  he  approached :  on  the  contrary,  she  seemed  more 
intr.nt  than  ever  in  the  examination  of  the  strange  characters  be- 
fore her.'    But  a  curious  spectator  might  have  seen  that  a  comer 
of  her  eye,  bright  with  an  intelligence  that  looked  more  like  cun- 
ning than  wisdom,  was  sufPered  to  take  in  all  of  the  face  and  per- 
son of  the  visiter  that  his  muffling  costume  permitted  to  be  seen. 
*  Mother,**  said  the  stranger,  "  I  am  here." 
**Ton  say  not  who  you  are,"' answered  the  iroman. 
'*Nor  shall  say,''  was  the  abrupt  reply  of  the  stranger. 
"That,  you  stid,  was  unnecessary  to  your  art --^ to  the  sohition 
of  the  questions  that  I  asked  you.*' 

"  Sundy,"  was  the  answer.  "  My  art,  that  promises  to  tell 
thee  of  the  future,  would  be  a  sorry  fraud  could  it  not  declare 
the  prer^ent — could  it  not  say  who  thou  art,  as  well  as  what 
tbm  seekest.''  • 

*'Ha!  and  thou  knowest!**  exclaimed  the  other,  his  hand 
sadilenly  feeling  within  the  folds  of  his  cloak  as  he  spoke,  as  if 
tf}t  A  weapon,  while  his  eye  glared  quickly  around  the  apart- 
UMitit,  iu  if  seeking  for  a  secret  enemy. 

•*Nay,  feafubthmg,"  said  the  woman,  calmly.  "  I  care  not 
to  know  who  thou  art.  It  is  not  an  object  of  my  quest,  other- 
wise it  woullnot  long  remain  a  secret  to  me."  ' 
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*'  It  is  well !  mine  is  a  nane  tbat  must  not  be  spoken  Mnoiig 
the  homes  of  Venice.  It  would  nuke  thee  thyself  to  qnail 
couldst  thou  hear  it  spoken." 

**  Perhaps  1  but  mine  is  not  the  heart  to  quail  at  many  HuugK 
unless  it  be  the  absolute  wrath  of  Heaven.  What  the  tioIosic^ 
or  the  hate  of  man  could  do  to  this  feeble  fnme,  short  of  *^n*t?*. 
it  has  already  suffered.  Thou  knowest  but  little  of  kranaii  cm- 
elty,  youn^  man,  though  thy  own  deeds  be  cruel." 

*'How  knowest  thou  that  my  deeds  tare  cruel  t"  was  tbe 
quick  and  passionate  demand,  while  the  form  of  the  stranger 
suddenly  and  threateningly  advanced.  The  woman  was  un- 
moved. 

**  Saidst  thou  not  that  there  was  a  name  that  might  not  hn 
spoken  in  the  homes  of  Venice  t    Why  should  thy  very  name 
make  the  hearts  of  Venice  to  quail  unless  £or  thy  deeds  of  cm* 
elty  and  crime  ?    But  I  see  further.    I  see  it  in  thine  eyea  that 
thou  art  cruel.    I  hear  it  in  thy  voice  that  thou  art  crinUnaL     I 
know,  even  now,  that  thy  soul  is  bent  on  deeds  of  violence  and 
blood ;  and  the  very  quest  that  brings  thee  to  me  now  is  lees 
the  quest  of  love  than  of  that  wild  and  selfish  passion  which  sa 
frequently  puts  on  its  habit" 

'<Ha!  speak  tome  of  thatl  This  damsel,  Francesca  Ziani! 
'Tis  of  her  that  I  would  have  thee  speak.  Thou  saidst  that 
she  should  be  mine ;  yet  lo !  her  name  is  written  in  the  '  B«ok 
of  Gold,'  and  she  is  allotted  to  this  man  of  wealthy  this  Ulric 
Barberigo." 

'<  She  will  never  be  the  wife  of  Ukic  Barberig|o.'' 

**  Thou  saidst  she  should  be  mine.'' 

<'  Nay,  I  said  not  that." 

"Ha!— botlhonliestr 

"No I  Anger  me  not,  young  manf  I  am  slower*  much 
slower  to  anger  than  thyself — dower  than  most  of  those  whr. 
still  chafe  within  this  mortal  covering-* yet  am  I  mortal  lik«* 
thyself,  and  not  wholly  free  frrom  such  foolish  passions  as  vex 
mortality.  Ohafe  me,  and  I  will  repulse  thee  with  scorn*  An- 
noy me,  and  I  close  upon  thee  the  book  of  fate,  leaving  thee 
to  the  blind  paths  which  thy  passions  have  ever  moved  thee  to 
take." 

The  stranger  muttered  something  apologetieally. 
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^  Make  me  no  exonses.  I  onlj  ask  thee  to  forbear  and  aiib- 
I  mM  not  ikat  Franeesea  Ziani  should  be  thine  !  I  said 
only  that  I  beheld  her  in  thy  arms." 

**  And  what  more  do  I  ask !''  was  the  exnlting  speeeh  of  the 
stranger,  his  voice  rising  into  a  sort  of  outbnrsty  whieh  ftilly 
deelaiwd  the  ruffian,  and  the  cmel  pasrions  by  which  be  was 
g|uveftted. 

**  If  that  contents  thee,  well !"  said  the  woman,  coldly,  her 
eye  pemsing  with  a  seennng  calmness  the  brazen  plate  upon 
which  the  strange  characters  were  inscribed. 

**  ^Hijat,  then,  thou  promisest  still  ?"  demanded  the  stranger. 

"  Then  shalt  see  for  thyself,"  was  the  reply.  Thus  speaking 
the  woman  slowly  arose  and  brought  forth  a  small  chafing^disb, 
•Ia^  of  braw  or  copper,  not  much  larger  than  a  common  plate. 
This  she  placed  over  the  brazier,  the  flame  of  which  she  quick- 
ened by  a  few  smart  puffs  from  a  little  bellows  which  lay  beside 
her.  Ab  die  flame  kindled,  and  the  sharp,  red  jets  rose  like 
tODgoes  on  dtibier  side  of  the  plate,  she  poured  Into  it  some- 
thing like  a  giD  of  a  thick,  tenacious  liquid,  that  looked  like,  and 
might  have  been,  honey.  Above  this  she  brooded  for  a  while 
with  her  eyes  immediately  6yer  the  vessel ;  and  the  keen  ear 
of  the  stranger,  quickened  by  excited  curiosity,  could  detect  the 
mattering  of  her  lips ;  though  the  foreign  syllables  which  she 
employed  were  entirely  beyond  his  comprehension.  Suddenly, 
a  thick  vapor  went  up  item  the  didi.  She  withdrew  it  from  the 
bramer  and  laid  it  before  her  on  the  table.  A  few  moments 
sufficed  to  dear  the  sorfaee  of  the  vessel,  the  vapor  arising  and 
hanging  languidly  above  her  head. 

"  Look  now  for  thyself  and  see !"  was  her  command  to  the 
viriter ;  she  herself  not  deigning  a  glance  upon  the  vessel,  seem- 
ing thus  to  be  quite  sure  of  what  it  would  present,  or  quite  indif- 
ferent to  the  result.  The  stranger  needed  no  second  summons. 
He  bent  instantly  over  the  vessel,  and  started  back  widi  undia- 
gmsed  delight. 

^  It  is  she !"  he  exclumed.  "  She  droops !  whose  arm  is  it 
Aat  supports  her — upon  whose  breast  is  it  that  she  Ees — who 
bea»  4ier  away  in  triumfA  V* 

*«  Is  it  not  thyself  ?"  asked  the  woman,  coldly. 

«  By  Herculesi  it  is !     She  is  mine !     Slie  is  in  my  azma  I 
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She  k  on  my  bosom  1    I  have  her  in  my  ifidley !    She 

with  me  to  my  home !    I  see  it  all,  eyen  as  thoa  hast  ptomisad 

mer 

''I  promise  thee  nothing.    I  bat  show  thee  only  whaifc  is 
writtem'^ 

"  Aad  when  «ad  how  shall  this  be  effected  V 

"  How,  I  know  not,"  answered  the  woman ;  '*  this  is 
from  me.    Fa^  shows  what  her  work  is,  only  s^a  it  af^^eara 
done,  bat  not  the  manner  of  the  doing." 

**  Bat  when  will  this  be  V  was  the  qaestkm. 

"  It  most  be  ere  she  manies  with  Ufadc  Barberigo,  for  him 
she  will  never  marry." 

"  And  it  is  appointed  thaA  he  weds  with  her  on  the  day  ef  Sfc. 
Mazy's  Eve.  That  is  bat  a  week  hence,  and  the  eeremopjr 
takes  place-**" 

"  At  OUvolo." 

'*  Ha !  at  OUvolo  1"  and  a  bright  gleam  of  intelligenoe  paaaad 
over  the  features  of  the  stranger,  from  which  his  cloak  had  bj 
this  time  entirely  fallen.  The  woman  beheld  the  look,  and  a 
slight  smile,  that  seemed  to  denote  scorn  rather  than  any  other 
emotionf  played  for  a  moment  over  her  shrivelled  and  aonken  lipei 

"  Mother,"  said  the  stranger,  **  must  all  these  matlera  be  left 
to  fate  1" 

*'  That  is  as  thoa  wilt." 

"  But  the  eye  of  a  young  woman  may  be  won— ->her  haaii 
may  be  touched — so  that  it  shall  be  easy  for  &te  to  aooompliah 
her  designs.  I  am  young ;  am  indifferently  weU-fashioned  in 
person,  and  haive  but  little  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  face 
which  Gk>d  hsiS  given  me.  Beside,  I  have  much  skill  in  mumc, 
and  can  sing  to  the  guitar  as  faii'ly  as-  most  of  the  young  men 
of  Venice.  What  if  I  were  to  find  my  way  to  the  damu*!— 
what  if  I  play  and  sing  beneath  her  father's  palace  1  I  have 
diaguises,  and  am  wont  to  practice  ui  various  gannenta :  I 

The  woman  mterrupted  him. 

"  Thou  mayst  do  as  tliou  wilt.    It  is  doubtless  aa 
to  the  £Bites,  what  thou  doest,  as  it  will  be  to  me.    Thou  hast 
seen  what  I  have  shown — I  can  no  more.    I  am  not  permiiUed 
to  counsel  thee.    I  am  but  a  voice ;  thou  hast  all  that  I  can 
give  thee." 
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TThe  stranger  lingered  still,  but  the  woman  ceased  to  speak, 
jtnd  betrayed  bj  her  mamidv  that  she  desired  his  departure, 
nriias  seeing,  he  took  a  parse  from  his  bosom  and  laid  it  before 
lier.  She  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  action,  nor  did  she  again 
look  np  nntil  he  was  gone.  With  the  sound  of  his  retreating 
fbotsteps,  she  pnt  aside  the  brazen  volume  of  strange  characters 
^Nrbieh  seemed  her  favorite  studj,  and  her  lips  slowly  parted  in 
soEloquy :  — 

**  Ay !  thou  exultest,  fierce  ruffian  that  thou  art,  in  the  assu- 
rance that  Fate  yields  herself  to  thy  will !     Thou  shalt,  indeed, 
hare  the  maiden  in  thy  arms,  but  it  shall  profit  thee  nothing ; 
and  that  single  triumph  shall  exact  from  thee  the  last  penalties 
\rliich  are  sure  to  follow  on  the  fbotsteps  of  a  trade  like  thine. 
Xhou  thinkest  that  I  know  thee  not,  as  if  thy  shallow  masking 
could  bafile  eyes  and  art  like  mine ;  but  I  had  not  shown  thee 
thus  much,  were  I  not  in  possession  of  yet  fin*ther  knowledge — 
did  I  not  see  that  this  lure  was  essential  to  embolden  thee  to  thy 
own  final  overthrow.    Alas,  that  in  serving  the  cause  of  inno- 
cence, in  saving  the  innocent  fix>m  harm,  we  can  not  make  it 
safe  in  happiness.    Poor  Francesca !  beloved  of  three,  yet  blest 
with  neither.    Thou  shalt  be  wedded,  yet  be  no  bride ;   shall 
gain  aD  that  thy  fond  young  heart  craveth,  yet  gaui  nothing — 
be  spared  the  embraces  of  him  thou  loathest,  yet  rest  in  his 
arms  whom  thou  hast  most  need  to  fear ;  and  shalt  be  denied, 
even  when  most  assured,  the  only  embrace  which  might  bring 
thee  blesflong !     Happy  at  least  that  thy  sorrows  shall  not  last 
thee  long*— their  very  keenness  and  intensity  being  thy  security 
from  the  misery  which  holds  through  years  like  mine." 

Let  us  leave  the  woman  of  mystery — let  us  once  more 
diange  the  scene.  Now  pass  we  to  the  pirate's  domain  at  Istria, 
a  region  over  which,  at  the  period  of  our  narrative,  the  control 
of  Venice  was  feeble,  exceedingly  capricious,  and  subject  to  fre- 
quent vicissitudes.  At  this  particular  time,  the  place  was  miun- 
tamed  by  the  fiercest  band  of  pirates  that  ever  swept  the 
Mediterranean  wiih  their  bliDody  prows. 
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CHAPTBE    IV. 

It  was  midnight  when  the  galley  of  the  chief  glided  ialo  tbe 
harhor  of  Istria.    Tl  e  challenge  of  the  sentinel  was  answered 
from  the  vessel,  and  she  took  her  place  beside  the  shore,  where 
two  other  galleys  were  at  anchor.    Suddenly  her  sails  descended 
with  a  rattle ;  a  voice  hailed  throughout  the  ship,  was  answered 
from  stem  to  stem,  and  a  deep  silence  followed.    The  fierce 
chief  of  the  pirates,  Pietro  Barbaro — the  fiercest,  strtmgetfty 
wisest,  yet  youngest,  of  seven  brothers,  all  devoted  to  the  same 
fearful  employment — strode  in  silence  to  his  cabin.     Hei^ 
throwing  himself  upon  a  couch,  he  prepared  raiher  to  zest  his 
limbs  than  to  sleep.    He  had  thoughts  to  keep  him  wakefbl. 
Wild  hopes,  and  tenderer  joys  than  his  usual  occupations  offered, 
were  gleaming  before  his  fancy.    The  light  burned  dimly  in  his 
floating  chamber,  but  the  shapes  of  his  imagination  rose  xig  before 
bis  mind*s  eye  not  the  less  vividly  becanse  of  the  obsciu'ity  in 
which  he  lay.    Thus  musing  over  expectations  of  most  agre<»- 
able  and  exciting  aspect,  he  finally  lapsed  away  in  sleep. 

He  was  suddenly  aroused  from  slumber  by  a  rude  hand  that 
lay  heavily  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Who  is  it  V*  he  asked  of  the  mtruder. 

'*  Gamba,''  was  the  answer. 

«  Thou,  brother  ?" 

"  Ay,"  continued  the  intnider,  "  and  here  are  all  of  us.*' 

''Indeed!  and  wherefore  come  youl  I  would  sleep — 1  ani 
weary.    I  must  have  rest" 

"  Thou  hast  too  much  rest,  Pietro,*'  said  another  of  the  broth- 
ers. ''It  is  that  of  which  we  complain— that  of  which  we 
would  speak  to  thee  now." 

"  Ha !  this  is  new  language,  brethren !  Answer  me — per> 
haps  I  am  not  well  awake — am  I  your  captain,  or  notf" 

"  Thou  art — the  fiict  seems  to  be  forgotten  by  no  one  but 
thyself.  Though  the  youngest  of  our  mover's  children^  we 
made  thee  our  leader." 

"  For  what  did  ye  this,  my  brothers,  unless  that  I  might  com- 
mand ye  ?" 

"  For  this,  in  truth,  and  this  only,  did  we  confer  upon  thee 
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this    authority.     Thou  hadst   shoim  thyself  worthy  to  com- 
mand— '* 
"  Well !" 

«♦  Tby  skai — thy  courage —thy  fortHnde  — " 
**  In  brief,  ye  thought  me  best  fitted  to  command  ye  V* 
"  Yes," 

^  Then  I  command  ye  hence !    Leave  me,  and  let  me  rest  V* 
'*  Nay,  brother,  but  this  can  not  be,"  was  the  reply  of  an* 
other  of  the  intruders.    **  We  must  speak  widi  thee  whfle  the 
nijght  serves  us,  lest  thou  hear  worse  things  with  the  moirow. 
Thou  art,  indeed,  our  captain  •  chosen  because  of  thy  qualities 
of 'flervicey  to  conduct  and  counsel  us;  but  we  chose  thee  not 
that  thou  shouldst  sleep  I    Thou  wert  chosen  that  our  enter- 
prises  might  be  active  and  might  lead  to  frequent  profit." 
^*  Has  it  not  been  so  ?"  demanded  the  chief. 
'^For  a  season  it  was  so,  and  there  was  no  complaint  of 
thee." 

"  Who  now  complains  1" 
"Thy  people— all!" 
"And  can  ye  not  answer  them t" 

"  No !  for  we  ourselves  need  an  answer !    We.  too,  oemphdn." 
**  Of  what  complain  ye  ?" 
*  That  our  enterprises  profit  us  nothing." 
**  Do  ye  not  go  forth  in  the  galleys  ]    Lead  ye  noC»  eaeh  of 
yoQ,  an  armed  galley  ?    Why  is  it  that  your  enterpriaes  profit 
ye  nothing  1" 

"  Because  of  the  lack  of  our  captain." 
"And  ye  can  do  nothing  without  me ;  and  because  ye  are  in- 
capable, I  must  have  no  leisure  for  myself!" 

"Nay,  something  more  than  this,  Pfetro.  Oar  enteiprises 
avail  us  nothing,  since  you  command  that  we  no  longer  trouble 
the  argosies  of  Venice.  Venice  has  become  thy  favorite.  Thou 
gbieldest  her  only,  when  it  is  her  merehanls  only  who  should 
give  us  spoil.  This,  brother,  is  thy  true  offence.  For  this  wo 
complun  of  thee ;  for  this  thy  people  complain  of  thee.  They 
are  impoverished  by  thy  new-bom  love  for  Venice,  and  they  aare 
angry  with  thee.  Brother,  their  purpose  is  to  depose  thee." 
"  Ha !  and  ye—* 
"  We  are  men  as  well  as  brethren.    We  chf  ri«h  no  sneh  ai- 
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taehment  £9r  Venice  as  that  wbich  seems  to  fill  thj  bosoca. 
When  the  question  shall  be  taken  in  regard  to  thj  office,  our 
voices  shaU  be  against  thee,  unless — " 

There  was  a  pause.    It  was  broken  by  the  chief. 

**  WeU,  i^eak  out    What  tank  jour  conditions  t" 

"  Unless  thou  shalt  consent  to  lead  us  on  a  great  enterpriae 
against  the  Venetians.  Hearken  to  us.  Brother  Pietro.  Thou 
knowest  of  the  annual  festival  at  Olivolo,  when  the  marriage 
takes  place  of  all  those  maidens  whose  families  are  favorites  oF 
the  Signioij,  and  whose  names  are  written  iu  the  'Book  of  Grold* 
of  the  Bepublic." 

The  eyes  of  the  pirate  chief  involuntarily  closed  at  the  sug- 
gestion, but  his  head  nodded  affirmatively.  The  speaker  con- 
tinued. 

"  It  is  now  but  a  week  when  this  festival  takes  place*    On 
this  occasion  assemble  the  great,  the  noble,  and  the  wealthy  of 
the  sea  city.    Thither  they  bring  all  that  is  gorgeous  in  their 
apparel,  all  that  is  precious  among  their  omfunents  and  decora- 
tions.   Nobility  and  wealth  here  strive  together  which   shall 
most  gloriously  display  itself.     Here,  too,  is  the  beauty  of  the 
ci^ — the  virions  of  Venice — the  very  choice  among  her  flocks 
Gould  there  be  prize  more  fortunate?     Gould  there  be  prise 
more  easy  of  attunment  ?    The  church  of  San  Pietro  di  Gastella 
peiToits  no  anned  men  within  its  holy  sanctuaries.    There  are 
no  apprehensions  of  peril ;  the  people  who  gather  to  the  rites 
are  wholly  weaponless.    They  can  offer  no  defence  against  our 
assault ;  nor  can  this  be  foreseen.   What  place  more  lonely  than 
Olivolo  1    Tliither  shall  we  repair  the  day  before  the  festival, 
and  shelter  ourselves  fiN>m  scrutiny.    At  the  moment  whep  the 
crowd  is  grea^st,  we  will  dart  upon  our  prey.    We  lack  women ; 
we  desire  wealth.    Shall  we  fail  in  either,  when  we  have  in  re- 
membrance the  bold  deeds  of  our  ancient  fathers,  when  they 
looked  with  yearning  on  the  fresh  beauties  of  the  Sabine  vir- 
gins ?    These  Venetian  beauties  are  our  Sabines.    Thou,  too — if 
the  bruit  of  thy  followers  doth  thee  no  injustice^ thou,  too,  hast 
been  overcome  by  one  of  these.    She  will  doubtless  be  present 
at  tins  festival.    Make  her  thine,  and  fear  not  that  each  of  thy 
brethren  will  do  justice  to  his  tastes  and  thine  own.    Here^  now, 
thou  hast  alL    Either  thou  agreest  to  that  which  thy  people  de- 
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oiinid,  or  the  power  departs  from  thy  keeping.    Fabio  become 
oar  leader  !*' 

There  wa«  a  pause.  At  length  the  pirate-chief  addressed  his 
brethren. 

**  Ye  have  spokeii .  ye  threaten,  too  I  This  power  of  which 
ye  speak,  is  precious  in  year  eyes.  I  value  it  not  a  secchino ; 
and  wert  tliou  to  depose  me  to-monow,  I  should  be  the  master 
of  ye  in  another  month,  did  it  please  me  to  command  a  people 
ao  capricious.  But  think  not,  though  I  speak  to  ye  in  this  fash- 
ion, that  I  deny  your  demand.  I  but  speak  thus  to  show  ye  that 
I  Ibar  ye  not.  I  will  do  as  ye  desire ;  but  did  not  your  own 
wishes  square .  evenly  with  mine  own,  I  should  bide  the  issue  of 
tlnd  straggle,  though  it  were  with  knife  to  knife." 

**  It  niatters  not  how  thou  feelest,  or  what  moveth  thee,  Pietro, 
s«>  that  thou  dost  as  we  demand.  Thou  wilt  lead  us  to  this 
■itofl  V 

- 1  will." 

''It  is  enough.  It  will  prove  to  thy  people  that  they  ai'e 
still  the  masters  of  the  Lagune-^that  they  are  not  sold  to 
Verfco." 

•^Leaveraenow." 

The  brethren  took  their  departure.  When  they  had  gone, 
the  chief  spoke  in  bxirf  soliloquy,  thus  :»- 

**  Verily,  there  is  the  hand  of  fate  in  this.  Methinks  I  see  the 
liistory  oneo  more,  even  as  I  beheld  it  in  the  magic  liquor  of  the 
Spanish  Oipsy.  Why  thought  I  not  of  this  before,  dreaming 
Yiiinly  like  an  idiot  boy,  as  much  in  love  with  his  music  as  him 
self,  who  hopes  by  the  tinkle  of  his  guitar  to  win  his  beauty 
An>m  the  palace  of  her  noUe  sire,  to  the  obscure  retreats  of  his 
gondola  I  These  brethren  shall  not  vex  me.  They  are  but  the 
creatures  of  my  late !" 

CHAPTER  Y. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Olivolo,  to  the  altar-place  of  the  church 
of  San  Pietro  di  Oastella,  and  resume  the  progress  of  that 
•beangely-mini^led  ceremonial — mixed  sunshine  and  sadness— 
which  was  broken  by  the  passionate  conduct  of  Giovanni  Ora- 
denigo.    We  left  tha  poor,  crushed  Francesca,  in  a  state  of  uu 
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consciouEiness,  in  the  anm  of  lier  83rmpatbking  Idndred. 
brief  space  the  impression  was  a  painful  one  upon  tlic  bdaittf 
tlie  vast  assembly ;  but  as  the  deep  organ  lulled  its  aseendin^ 
anthems,  the  emotion  subsided.    The  people  had  assemUa^-fbti 
pleasure  and  an  agreeable  «pe6tacle ;  and  dvough  BympnMxiu^ 
-fbr  a  moment,  with  the  pathetic  fortunes  of  the  sundered  knrerSi 
quite  as  earnestly  as  it  is  possible  for  mere  lookers-on  to  do,  they 
were  not  to  be  cHsappointed  in  the  objects  for  which  theyduM. 
The  various  shows  of  the  assemblage — the  dresses,  the  jewels, 
the  dignitaries,  and  the  beauties— were  quite  enough  to  di^ren 
the  feelings  of  a  populace^  at  all  times  notorions  for  its  levitE^, 
ttom  a  scene  which,  however  impressive  at  first,  was  becoming 
a  little  tedious.     Sympaithies  are  very  good  and  proper  iJiinjgs ; 
but  the  world  seldom  suffers  them  to  occupy  too  mu<^  of  itF 
time.    Our  Venetians  did  not  pretend  to  be  any  more  humane 
than  the  rest  of  the  great  family ;  and  the  moment  that  Fran- 
cesca  had  fainted,  and  Giovanni  had  disappeared,  the  mulUtudr 
began  to  express  their  impatience  of  any  forther  delay  by  all  the 
means  in  their  possesion.    There  was  no  longer  a  motive  to  re 
sist  their  desires,  and  simply  reserving  the  fate  of  the  poor  FrMi- 
cesca  to  the  last,  or  until  she  should  sufficiently  recover  to  be 
fully  conscious  of  the  saerifice  which  she  was  about  to  make,  the 
ceremonies  were  begun.    There  was  a  political  part  to  be  played 
by  the  doge,  in  which  the  people  took  pellicular  interest ;  and 
to  behold  which,  indeed,  was  the  strongest  reason  of  dieir  impa- 
tience.   The  government  of  Venice,  as  was  remarked  by  cpumil 
and  witty  James  Howell,  was  a  compound  thing,  mixed  of  all 
kinds  of  governments,  and  might  be  said  to  be  composed  of ''a 
gredn  of  monarchy,  a  dMe  of  democracy,  and  a  dramt  if  not  mi 
ounce  of  optimacy.'*     It  was  in  regard  to  this  dme  of  demoem^ 
that  the  government  annually  assigned  maniBge  portions  to 
twelve  young  maidens,  selected  from  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, of  those  not  sufficiently  opulent  to  secure  husbands,  or  find 
the  adequate  means  for  marriage,  without  this  hdp.    To  bestow 
these  maidens  upon  their  lovers;  and  with  them  the  portions 
allotted  by  the  state,  constituted  the  first,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
masses,  the  most  agreeable  part  of  the  spectacle;    The  Jtoge, 
on  this  occamon,  who  was  the  thrice-renowned  Pietro  Oandfano, 
**  did  his  spiriting  gently,'*  and  in  a  highly 
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The  bidiop  bestowed  bis  blessings,  and  confinned  by  the  rcli- 
S'oQs,  the  civil  rites,  which  allied  the  chosen  couples.  To  these 
St.'c^eeded  the  voluntary  parties,  if  we  may  thus  presume  upon  a 
»lklinctk>n  between  the  two  classes,  which  we  are  yet  not  sure 
IImU  we  have  a  right  to  make.  The  high-bom  and  the  wealthy, 
cooyle  after  couple,  now  approached  the  altar,  to  receive  the 
iin|J  benediction  which  committed  them  to  hopes  of  happiness 
ivbich  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  priesthood  to  compel.  No 
deobt  there  was  a  great  deal  of  hope  among  the  parties,  and 
we  have  certainly  no  reason  to  suppose  that  happiness  did  not 
follow  in  every  instance. 

.  JB^it  there  is  poor  Francesca  Ziani.  It  is  now  her  turn.  Her 
cruel  parents  remain  unsnbdned  and  unsoftened  by  her  deep  and 
U^nchiiig  sorrows.  She  is  made  to  rise,  to  totter  forward  to  the 
altar,  scarcely  conscious  of  anything,  except,  perhaps,  that  tbe. 
wnrdiless,  but  wealthy,  Ulric  Barberigo  is  at  her  side.  Once 
more  the  mournful  spectacle  restores  to  the  spectators  all  their 
better  feeHngs.  They  perceive,  thc^  feel  the  cruelty  of  that  sac- 
rifioe  to  which  her  kindred  are  insensible.  In  vain  do  they 
murmur  "  shame  I''  In  vain  does  she  turn  her  vacant,  wild,  but 
still  expressive  eyes,  expressive  because  of  their  very  soulless 
vacancy,  to  that  stem,  ambitious  mother,  whose  bosom  no  longer 
responds  to  her  chOd  with  tbe  tme  maternal  feeling.  Hopeless 
of  help  from  tbat  quarter,  she  lifts  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and,  no 
longer  listening  to  the  words  of  the  holy  man,  she  surrenders 
h^iself  only  to  deqpair. 

Is  it  Heaven  that  hearkens  to  her  prayer  t  Is  it  the  benevo- 
lent office  of.  an  angel  that  bursts  the  doors  of  the  church  at  the 
very  moment  when  she  is  called  upon  to  yield  that  response 
which  dooms  her  to  misery  for  ever  1  To  her  ears,  the  thunders 
which  now  shake  tbe  church  were  the  fruits  of  Heaven's  benig- 
nant interposition.  The  shrieks  of  women  on  every  hand^the 
oftths  ^and  shouts  of  fierce  and  insolent  authority — the  clamors  of 
men — the  struggles  and  cries  of  those  who  seek  safety  in  flight, 
or  eotreat/or  mercy — suggest  no  other  idea  to  the  wretched  Fran- 
cesca, than  that  she  is  saved  from  the  embraces  of  Ulric  Barbe- 
rigOi  She  is  only  conscious  that,  heedless  of  her,  and  of  the 
entreatiea  of  her  mother,  he  is  the  first  to  endeavor  selfishly  to 
siLve  himself  by  flight.    But  her  escape  from  Barberigo  is  only 
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the  prelnde  to  other  embraceB.  She  knows  not,  onha^pf  chOd, 
that  she  is  an  object  of  desire  to  another,  nntil  she  finds  Iicrtctf 
lifted  in  the  grasp  of  Pietro  Baibaro,  the  terrible  chief  of  the  Is- 
triote  pirates.  He  and  his  brothers  have  kept  their  pledges  t^ 
one  another,  and  thej  have  been  snceessftil  in  their  prey.  Their 
fierce  followers  have  subdued  to  submission  the  struggles  <of  a 
weaponless  multitude,  who,  with  horror  ^nd  consternation,  behold 
the  loveliest  of  their  virgins,  the  just  wedded  among  them,  lK»iiie 
away  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  pirates  to  their  warlike  gaSi^s. 
Those  who  resist  them  perish.  Resistance  was  hopeless.  Tho 
fainting  and  shrieking  women,  like  the  Sabine  damsels,  are  hur- 
ried from  the  sight  of  their  kinsmen  and  their  lovers,  and  the 
Istriote  gaHeys  are  about  to  depart  with  their  predous  fMgkt. 
Pietro  Barbaro,  the  chief,  stands  with  one  foot  upon  his  ves8d*8 
side  and  the  other  on  the  shore.  Still  insensible,  the  fovely 
Francesca  lies  upon  his  breast.  At  this  moment  the  skirt  of  his 
cloak  is  plucked  by  a  bold  hand.  He  turns  to  meet  the  glance 
of  the  Spanish  Gipsy.  The  old  woman  leered  on  him  with 
eyes  that  seemed  to  mock  his  triumph,  even  while  she  appealed 
to  it. 

*'  Is  it  not  even  as  I  told  thee — as  I  showed  thee  P*  was  ber 
demand. 

"  It  is  t"  exclaimed  the  pirate-chief,  as  he  flung  her  a  pone 
of  gold.  "Thou  art  a  true  prophetess.  Fate  has  done  her 
work !" 

He  WAS  gone ;  his  galley  was  already  on  the  deep,  and  he 
himself  might  now  be  seen  kneeling  upon  the  deck  of  the  ves- 
sel, bending  over  his  precious  conquest,  and  striving  to  bring 
back  the  life  into  her  cheeks. 

"Ay,  indeed!"  muttered  the  Spanish  Gfipsy,  ''thou  hast  had 
her  in  thy  arms,  but  think  not,  reckless  robber  that  thou  art, 
that  fate  has  done  its  work.  The  work  is  but  begun.  Fate  has 
kept  its  word  to  thee ;  it  is  thy  weak  sense  that  fanded  she  had 
nothing  more  to  say  or  do  I'* 

Even  as  she  spoke  these  words,  the  galleys  of  GRovanni 
Gradenigo  were  standing  for  the  Lagnne  of  Oaoilo.  He  had 
succeeded  in  collecting  a  gallant  band  of  cavaliers  who  taeidy 
yielded  him  the  command.  The  excitement  of  action  had 
served,  in  some  measure,  to  relieve  the  distress  under  which  he 
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sttiFeTed.  He  was  no  longer  the  lorer,  but  the  man ;  nor  the 
man  merely,  bnt  the  leader  of  men.  Giovanni  was  endowed  for 
this  by  nature.  His  valox*  was  known.  It  had  been  tried  upon 
the  Tfirk.  NoW  that  he  was  persuaded  by  the  Spanish  Gipsy, 
whom  all  believed  and  feared,  that  a  nameless  and  terrible  dan- 
ger overhung  his  beloved,  which  was  to  be  met  and  bafiSed  only 
by  the'  course  he  was  pursuing,  his  whole  person  seemed  to  be 
informed  by  a  new  spirit.  The  youth,  his  companions,  wondered 
to  behold  the  change.  There  was  no  longer  a  dreaminess  and 
doubt  about  his  words  and  movements,  but  all  was  prompt,  en- 
ergetic, and  directly  to  the  purpose.  Giovanni  was  now  the 
confident  and  strong  man.  Enough  for  him  that  there  was  dan 
ger.  Of  this  he  no  longer  entertained  a  fear.  Whether  tlie 
i^inger  that  was  supposed  to  threaten  Francesca  was  still  sug- 
Ij^cstive  of  a  hope — as  the  prediction  of  the  Spanish  Gipsy 
ittsght  well  wan*ant — may  very  well  be  questioned.  It  was  in 
the  very  desperation  of  his  hope,  that  his  energies  became  at 
o;:ce  equally  well-ordered  and  intense.  He  prompted  to  their 
utmost  the  energies  of  others.  He  impelled  all  his  agencies  to 
tlseir  best  exertions.  Oar  and  sail  were  busy  without  intermis- 
^ilm,  and  soon  the  efforts  of  the  pursuers  were  rewarded.  A  gon- 
dola, bearing  a  single  man,  drifted  &long  their  path.  He  was  a 
fugitive  from  Olivolo,  who  gave  them  the  first  definite  idea  of 
the  foray  of  the  pirates.  His  tidings,  rendered  imperfect  by  his 
terrors,  were  still  enough  to  goad  the  pursuers  to  new  exertions. 
Kortirae  favored  the  pursuit.  In  their  haste  the  pirate  galleys 
had  become  entangled  in  the  lagune.  The  keen  eye  of  Gio- 
\-anni  was  the  first  to  discover  them.  First  one  bark,  and  then 
nnolher,  hove  in  sight,  and  soon  the  whole  piratical  fleet  were 
ft!ftde  out,  as  they  urged  their  embarrassed  progress  through  the 
intricacies  of  the  shallow  waters. 

••  Courage,  bold  hearts!"  cried  Giovanni  to  his  people;  **they 
;;ro  uurs !  We  shall  soon  be  upon  them.  They  can  not  now 
ehcape  us !" 

The  eye  of  the  youthful  leader  brightened  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  struggle.  His  exulting,  eager  voice  declared  the 
strength  and  confidence  of  his  soul,  and  cheered  the  souls  of  all 
around  him.  The  sturdy  oarsmen  "  gave  way"  with  renewed 
efforts.     The  knights  prepared  their  weapons  for  the  conflict. 
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Giovanni  ngnalled  the  other  galleys  hj  which  his  own  was  fol- 
lowed. 

"  I  am  for  the  red  flag  of  Pietro  Barbaro  himself.  I  know  his 
banner.  Let  your  galleys  grapple  with  die  rest.  Gross  their 
path — prevent  their  flight,  and  bear  down  npon  the  strongest. 
Do  your  parts,  and  fear  not  but  we  shall  do  ours." 

With  these  brief  instructions,  our  captain  led  the  way  with  tlie 
Venetian  galleys.  The  conflict  was  at  hand.  It  came.  They 
drew  nigh  and  hailed  the  enemy.  The  parley  was  a  brief  one. 
The  pirates  could  hope  no  mercy,  and  they  asked  none.  But 
few  words,  accordingly,  were  exchanged  between  the  parties, 
and  these  were  not  words  of  peace. 

''  Yield  thee  to  the  mercy  of  St.  Mark  I"  was  the  stem  sum- 
mons of  Giovanni,  to  the  pirate-chief. 

''St.  Mark's  mercy  has  too  many  teeth  1"  was  the  scornful 
reply  of  the  pirate.  "  The  worthy  saint  must  strike  well  before 
Barbaro  of  Istria  sues  to  him  for  mercy." 

With  the  answer  the  galleys  grappled.  The  Venetians  leape<l 
on  board  of  the  pirates,  with  a  fury  that  was  little  short  of  mad- 
ness. Their  wrath  was  terrible.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  fierce 
Giovanni,  they  smote  with  an  unforgiving  vengeance.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  Istriotes  fought  as  they  had  been  long  accus- 
tomed. It  needed  something  more  than  customaiy  valor  to  mcoi 
the  fury  of  their  assailants.  All  of  them  perished.  Mercy  now 
was  neither  asked  nor  given.  Nor,  as  it  seemed,  did  the  pirates 
care  to  live,  when  they  beheld  the  fall  of  their  fearful  leader. 
He  had  crossed  weapons  with  Giovanni  Gradenigo,  in  wh'im  ho. 
found  his  fate.  Twice,  thrice,  the  sword  of  the  latter  drove 
through  the  breast  of  the  pirate.  little  did  his  conqueror  conjec- 
ture the  import  of  the  few  words  which  the  dying  chief  gitspcJ 
forth  at  his  feet,  his  glazed  eyes  striving  to  pierce  the  deck,  as 
if  seeking  some  one  within. 

'*  I  have,  indeed,  had  thee  in  my  arms,  but — " 

There  was  no  more — death  finished  the  sentence !  The  vic- 
tory was  complete,  but  Giovanni  was  wounded.  Pietro  Barbaro 
was  a  fearful  enemy.  He  was  conquered,  it  b  true,  but  he 
had  made  his  mark  upon  his  conqueror.  He  had  bitten  deep 
before  he  fell. 

The  victors  returned  with  their  spoil.    They  brought  back  th^ 
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eaptnred  brides  in  trinmpb.  That  same  evening  preparations 
were  made  to  conclude  the  bridal  ceremonies  which  the  morning 
had  seen  so  feaifullj  arrested.  With  a  single  exception,  the 
original  distribution  of  the  "  brides''  was  persevered  in.  That 
exception^  as  we  may  well  suppose,  was  Franceses  Ziani.  It 
was  no  longer  possible  for  her  unnatural  parents  to  withstand 
the  popular  sentiment.  The  doge  himself,  Pietro  Gandiauo, 
was  particularly  active  in  persuading  the  reluctant  mother  to 
submit  to  what  was  so  evidently  the  will  of  destiny.  But  for 
the  discreditable  baseness  and  cowardice  of  TJlric  Barberigo,  it  is 
probable  she  never  would  have  yielded.  But  his  imbecility  and 
unmanly  terror  in  the  moment  of  danger,  had  been  too  conspic- 
uous. Even  his  enormous  wealth  could  not  save  him  from  the 
iibame  that  followed ;  and,  however  unwillingly,  the  parents  of 
Francesca  consented  that  she  should  become  the  bride  of  Oio- 
Tanni,  as  the  only  proper  reward  for  the  gallantry  which  had 
saved  her,  and  so  many  more,  from  shame. 

But  where  was  Giovanni  ?  His  friends  have  been  despatched 
for  him ;  why  comes  he  not  ?  The  maid,  now  happy  beyond 
her  hope,  awaits  him  at  the  altar.  And  still  he  comes  not.  Let 
VLB  go  back  to  the  scene  of  action  in  the  moment  of  his  victory  over 
the  pirate-chief.  Barbaro  lies  before  him  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
His  sword  it  is  which  has  sent  the  much-dreaded  outlaw  to  his 
last  account.  Bnt  he  himself  is  wounded — wounded  severely 
bnt  not  mortally,  by  the  man  whom  he  has  slain.  At  this  mo- 
ment he  received  a  blow  from  the  axe  of  one  of  the  brothers  of 
Barbaro.  He  had  strength  left  barely  to  behold  and  to  shout 
^lis  victory,  when  he  sank  fainting  upon  the  deck  of  the  pirate 
vef«el.  His  further  care  devolved  upon  his  friend,  Nieolo,  who 
i>.:id  followed  his  footsteps  closely  through  all  the  paths  of  dan- 
ger. In  a  state  of  stupor  he  lies  upon  the  couch  of  Nieolo,  when 
liie  aged  prophetess,  the  '*  Spanish  Gipsy,"  appeared  beside,  his 
bed. 

"  He  is  called,*'  she  said.  "  The  doge  demands  his  presence. 
They  will  bestow  upon  him  his  bride,  Francesca  Ziani.  You 
nust  bear  him  thither." 

The  surgeon  shook  his  head. 

"  It  may  arouse  him,"  said  Nieolo.  "  We  can  bear  him  thither 
on  a  litter,  so  that  lie  shall  feel  no  pain." 
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"  It  were  sometliing  to  wake  liim  from  tliis  apathy,"  mnaed 
the  surgeon.     "  Be  it  as  thou  wilt." 

Thus,  grievously  wounded,  was  the  noble  GiOyanni  borne  into 
the  midst  of  the  assembly,  for  each  member  of  whidi  he  had 
suffered  and  done  so  much.  The  sof^  music  which  played 
around,  awakened  him.  His  eyes  unclosed  to  discover  the 
lovely  Francesca,  tearful,  but  hopeful,  bending  fondly  over  him. 
She  declared  hei'self  his.  The  voice  of  the  doge  confirmed  the 
assurance ;  and  the  eyes  of  the  dying  man  brightened  into  the 
life  of  a  new  and  delightful  consciousness.  Eagerly  he  spoke ; 
his  voice  was  but  a  whisper. 

"  Make  it  so,  I  pray  thee,  that  I  may  live !" 

The  priest  drew  nigh  with  the  sacred  unction.  The  mar* 
riage  service  was  performed,  and  the  hands  of  the  two  weie 
clasped  in  one. 

**  Said  I  not  ?"  demanded  an  aged  woman,  who  approached 
the  moment  after  the  ceremonial,  and  whose  face  was  beheld  bj 
none  but  him  whom  she  addressed.    "  She  is  thine !" 

The  youth  smiled,  but  made  no  answer.  His  hand  di-ew  that 
of  Francesca  closer.  She  stooped  to  his  kiss,  and  whiaperad 
him,  but  he  heard  her  not.  With  the  consciousness  of  the 
sweet  treasure  that  he  had  won  after  such  sad  denial,  the  sense 
grew  conscious  no  longer — the  lips  of  the  youth  were  sealed 
for  ever.  The  young  Giovanni,  the  bravest  of  the  VeneLiau 
youth,  lay  lifeless  in  the  embrace  of  the  scarcely  more  living 
Francesca.  It  was  a  sad  day,  after  all,  in  Venice,  since  its  tri> 
umph  was  followed  by  so  great  a  loss ;  but  the  damsels  of  the 
ocean  city  still  declare  that  the  lovera  were  much  more  blest  in 
this  fortune,  than  had  they  survived  for  the  embrace  of  others 
less  beloved. 

"  Have  I  not  read  something  likethis  story  in  a  touching  and 
romantic  episode  given  in  the  *  Italy'  of  Rogers  T*  asked  Salkm 
BuiTOughs. 

"  Yes !  Bogers  got  it  from  the  history.  It  is  one  of  those 
incidents  which  enrich  and  enliven  for  romance  the  early  prog- 
ress of  most  states  and  nations  that  ever  arrived  at  character 
and  civilization.  Of  course,  like  the  famous  legends  of  iufaut 
Borne,  it  undergoes  the  artist  touch  of  successive  hibtoriana  all 
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of  whom,  in  early  periods,  exercised  in  some  degree  the  privi- 
leges of  the  artist,  if  not  the  romancer." 

'*  The  event  occurs  in  the  first  periods  of  Venetian  story, 
somewhere  about  A.  D.  932,  the  reigning  doge  being  Gandiano 
the  Second.  It  is  good  material  for  the  dramatist.  I  should 
commend  it  to  Mr.  Boker,  as  the  subject  of  an  operatic  melo- 
drama. In  the  hands  of  our  young  friend  Marvel,  it  could  be 
wrought  into  a  very  pretty  and  delicate  and  dreamy  work  of 
MDhmentaX  fiction." 
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A  f/»No.  and  to  ob  a  comparatively  mteresting,  convematicii 
followed, — Yirginiai  ber  resources,  characteristics,  scenery,  and 
general  moral,  affording  the  principal  subject.  In  this  conversa- 
tion, which  occasionally  ran  into  politics — in  which  some  of  the 
party  showed  their  teeth  very  decidedly — the  whole  of  our 
group  was  brought  out,  the  ladies  excepted.  .  They  had  retired 
for  the  night.  Most  of  us  had  rambled  in  Virgitua  at  different 
periods ;  and  it  was  in  the  delivery  of  recollections  and  impres- 
sions that  we  passed  naturally  into  discussion.  I  propose  to 
give  hit9  only  of  this  conversation,  leaving  out  the  bites— -eon- 
fining  my  report  to  the  innocuous  portions  of  the  dialogue,  and 
omitting  certain  sharp  passages  which  occasionally  followed  the 
thoughtless  or  the  wanton  shaft.  One  of  our  ''Down-East" 
brethren  threw  down  the  ball  of  provocation,  dealing  in  a  whole- 
sale, if  not  wholesome,  diatribe  against  all  Southern  agriculture. 
As  his  opinions  are  those  of  a  somewhat  numerous  class,  and  as 
they  are  working  no  little  mischief  at  the  present  day,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  record,  with  tolerable  fullness,  the  portion  of  the 
dialogue  which  ensued  upon  their  utterance. 

"  You  pass  through  Virginia,"  said  he,  "  as  through  a  desert 
The  towns  are  few,  and  these  all  look  old  and  wretched.  The 
houses  need  paint,  and  are  frequently  in  dilapidation.  Tlie  cul- 
ture is  coarse  and  clumsy,  the  implements  rude,  and  the  people 
seem  entirely  ignorant  of  all  improvements.  They  plough 
plant,  and  reap,  precisely  as  their  fathers  did  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  without  doing  any  justice  to  their  lands.  The  lands 
have  never  been  properly  worked,  and  manures  are  but  little 
known,  and  less  esteemed.  In  favorite  regions,  along  water- 
courses easily  accessible,  the  plantations  have  been  abandoned 
as  entirely  exhausted — sold  for  a  song,  at  an  average,  perhaps, 
of  a  dollar  an  acre.  The  same  lands,  in  the  hands  of  New  York 
farmers,  have    been  bought  up,  improved,  made  valuable  for 
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wheat>croptf,  and  raised  to  a  value  ranging  from  fifteen  to  sev- 
ontj-fivo  dollars  per  acre.  Thirty  bushels  of  wheat  have  been 
raised  to  the  acre,  on  tracts  which  have  been  thrown  out  as  bar- 
ren. A  like  history  belongs  to  North  and  South  Carolina,  where 
similar  ignorance  of  farming,  and  of  agricultural  implements, 
similar  coarseness  and  clumsiness  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
iiave  led  to  similar  results — the  disparaged  value  of  the  lands, 
tbcir  abandonment,  and  the  neglect  and  dilapidation  of  towns 
and  bouses." 

'*  You  simply  know  nothing  about  the  matter,"  said  one  of  the 
party  sharply  in  reply—"  or  rather,  you  know  just  enough  of  the 
truth  to  involve  yourself  in  a  monstrous  error.  I  too  have  trav- 
elled in  the  regions  ot  which  you  speak,  and  can  venture  to  say 
something  on  the  subject,  which  has  its  bright  as  well  as  gloomy 
aspects.  It  is  not  all  gloomy,  though  it  is  seldom  that  the  hur- 
rying traveller  sees  or  suspects  any  other.  That  you  see  few 
or  no  towns,  and  that  these  look  desolate,  are  the  natural  effects 
of  the  life  of  a  people  purely  agricultural.  The  southern  people 
uo  not  live  in  towns  if  they  can  avoid  them.  The  culture  and 
command  of  extensive  tracts  of  land  and  forest  give  them  a 
ds^tsste  to  city  life,  where  they  feel  restrained  by  a  sense  of 
confinement,  and  by  manners  of  artificial  character — a  ngii 
conventionalism  imposing  fetters  upon  that  ease  and  freedom  of 
bearing  which  belongs  to  the  forest  population.  Besides,  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  South  is  unfriendly  to  the  growth  of  large 
cities,  which  many  of  their  leading  minds  hold  to  be  always  of 
the  most  mischievous  moral  tendency — as,  indeed,  the  North 
begins  also  to  discover.  Mr.  Jefferson  pronounced  them  the 
stAks  and  sewers  of  the  commonwealth,  to  be  tolerated  only  as 
among  the  dirty  national  necessities;  and  the  instincts  of  the 
great  body  of  the  agricultural  population  have  led  them  rightly 
in  the  same  direction.  They  have  learned  to  doubt  the  whole- 
someness  of  the  atmosphere  of  city  life.  Regarding  towns  as 
the  mere  agencies  of  the  producer,  they  do  not  desire  to  see 
them  absorbing  a  larger  population  than  is  necessary  to  the 
fietoal  business  which  they  have  to  perform. 

<*Tou,  at  the  North,  on  the  contrary,  look  to  your  flourishing 
towns,  your  fine  houses,  great  masses  of  brick  and  stone,  with 
thousands  jostling  in  the  thoroughfares,  as  proofs  of  prosperity 
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and  civilization ;  though,  of  these  thousands,  thovsands  lire  bj 
beggary,  bj  theft,  chicanery,  and  the  constantly  aetiTe  ezer* 
cise  of  a  thousand  evil  arts — the  inevitable  consequence  of 
necessities  which  could  not  arise  to  the  community  were  the 
unnecessary  members  driven  to  an  honest,  healthy,  industriofii 
occupation  in  neglected  fields  of  agriculture.  You  judge  mostly 
by  externals,  which  rarely  show  the  truth -*^  the  people  in  citiea 
being  chiefiy  learned  in  the  art  of  concealing  their  true  condi- 
tion, and  making  the  best  show  to  their  neighbors ;  while  the 
Southern  agriculturists  know  nothing  of  this  art,  exhibit  them- 
selves precisely  as  they  are ;  use  no  white  paint  to  cover  oM 
boards — no  stucco  to  make  common  brick  look  like  stone ;  and 
satisfied  with  the  real  comforts  of  theh  condition,  never  busy 
themselves  in  the  endeavor  to  impose  upon  their  neighbors  wilh 
the  splendors  of  a  season  which  would  only  lead  to  bankruptcy. 

"  The  dilapidated  'Virginia  farmhouse,  for  example,  will  re 
ceive  more  guests,  at  the  family  table,  in  one  month,  than  the 
marble  palace  in  Broadway  or  f^fth  Avenue  will  entertiun  in 
one  year.    There  will  be  always  plenty  and  a  generous  wel- 
come, though  the  service  be  of  delph  and  not  of  silver. 

"That  we  have  not  towns  and  villages  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  staple  cultivation.  Every  plantation  is  a  vUlage,  and 
where  it  is  a  large  one,  it  will  be  found  provided  with  all  the 
essential  elements  of  progress  and  performance,  precisely  as 
they  are  to  be  found  in  a  village.  Here,  for  example,  is  always 
a  blacksmith  and  a  carpenter,  possibly  a  wheelwright,  and  fre- 
quently a  shoemaker ;  while,  in  place  of  a  hotel,  for  the  recep 
tion  of  the  stranger,  is  the  mansion-house  of  the  planter— 
wanting  in  pidnt,  I  grant — of  ancient  fashion,  uneouth  architeo- 
tnre — the  floors,  perhaps,  not  carpeted,  and  the  fDmitore  of 
that  dark,  massive  mahogany  which  the  city  of  New  York 
would  revolt  at,  but  which  carries  to  my  mind  an  idea  of  the 
dignity  of  an  ancient  race,  and  that  reveivnce  fbr  tiie  antique 
which  is,  perhaps,  too  much  wanting  in  every  part  of  our  coun- 
try, except  the  old  stales  of  the  South. 

**  This  ancient  mansion  will  be  found  usually  with  its  doors 
thrown  wide — in  sign  of  welcome.  Lest  you  should  doubt,  as 
you  approach  it,  you  behold  the  planter  himself  descending  the 
sld  brick  steps  to  welcome  you.    You  will  be  ooiift>unded  ta 
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UMit  Ilis  coBtume  is  neither  fine  nor  fashionable — that  he  wears 
a  great  broad-brimmed  white  hat,  exceedingly  ample,  which 
may  have  been  manufactured  for  his  grandfather.  His  coat 
may  be  of  white  flannel,  and  out  at  the  elbows ;  and  his  panta- 
loons will  be  of  domestic  manufacture,  homespun  or  nankin 
cotton.  If  you  are  wise  enough  to  look  below  the  externals, 
you  will  see,  perhaps,  that  he  has  learned  to  despise  them — at 
all  events,  you  will  perceive  that  he  has  sacrificed  for  these  none 
of  the  essentials  of  the  host,  the  gentleman,  or  the  patriot.  His 
hospitality  is  unimpaired  by  his  antiquity — nay,  it  forms  a  part 
of  it — and  in  the  retention  of  the  one,  he  has  retained  the 
other  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  As  a  gentleman,  he  is  frank 
and  easy  of  manner,  nna£fected  in  his  bearing,  and  always  soli 
citous  of  your  comfort  and  satisfaction.  He  does  not  suffer  you 
to  perceive  that  he  would  have  been  better  pleased  that  you 
should  have  admired  his  fine  house,  and  passed  on  without  task- 
ing its  hospitality.  These  are  characteristics  which  must  be 
taken  as  an  offset  to  those  respects  which  you  select  for  censure. 
These,  I  have  said,  are  the  natural  consequence  of  staple  cul- 
ture. It  is  the  fanning  culture  which  exhibits  and  requires 
much  nicety  of  detail.  In  the  hands  of  the  planter  of  a  staple, 
lands  are  held  in  bodies  too  large  to  be  handled  minutely.  It 
18  the  small  plat  only  which  you  can  put  in  bandbox  condition. 
Lands  in  staple  coimtries  are  of  less  value  than  labor — in  farm- 
ing countriee,  of  greater  value  than  labor.  In  proportion  as  the 
population  becomes  dense,  they  rise  in  value.  But  few  southern 
planters  desire  a  dense  population.  One  secret  of  their  hospi- 
tality is  the  extensiveness  of  their  ranges.  A  wealthy  planter, 
having  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  slaves,  will  have  fi'om  a  hun- 
dred to  a  thousand  head  of  cattle.  He  kills  so  many  beeves 
per  annum,  from  four  to  forty,  according  to  his  force.  That  he 
can  order  a  vMnUxm  to  be  slaughtered,  even  though  but  a  single 
guest  claims  his  hospitality,  is  due  to  his  extensive  tracts  of 
field  and  forest.  He  seldom  sends  any  of  his  sheep,  cattle,  com, 
or  other  provisions  to  market.  These  are  all  retained  for  the 
wants  of  the  homestead. 

"  It  will  not  do  for  you,  recognising  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  his  mode  of  life — their  elegances,  comforts,  and  bounties — 
fx)  ca^^l  at  deficiencies,  which  could  only  be  remedied  by  his 
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abandonment  of  habits  which  are  grateful  to  the  virtnes,  and 
which  maintain  in  him  the  essentials  of  all  high  charaeter— 
dignity  and  reverence." 

*'  But  there  must  be  an  end  to  all  this  hospitality.  The  soiitli- 
em  planter  is  not  prosperous.  His  fields  are  fidling  him — lus 
staples  are  no  longer  valuable." 

"Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  (Jive  us  time. 
Let  time  answer  your  prophecy ;  for  it  is  prediction — not  arga- 
ment,  not  fact — which  you  assert.  There  is  no  need  that  his 
hospitality  should  be  at  an  end.  It  only  needs  that  it  should 
be  more  discriminating,  and  that  the  southern  planter  should 
steadily  close  his  door  against  those  who  come  to  eat  his  bread 
only  to  denounce  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made,  and  to  sleep 
securely  beneath  his  roof  only  to  leave  curses  rather  than  prayers 
behind  them.  He  must  only  be  sure  that  his  guest,  whein  a 
stranger,  is  a  gentleman  and  an  honest  man ;  and  he  will  prob- 
ably, with  this  modification  of  his  hospitality,  never  be  wanting 
in  the  necessary  means  for  satisfying  it. 

"  But,  touching  his  prosperity,  I  hold  it  to  he  the  greatest 
mistake  in  the  world — examining  things  by  just  and  intrinsic 
laws — to  suppose  that  he  is  not  prosperous.  The  southern 
planter  does  not  derive  from  his  labors  so  large  a  numey  income 
as  he  formerly  did,  when  the  culture  of  his  great  staple  was 
comparatively  in  few  hands.  It  is  something  different,  certainly, 
to  receive  twenty  cents  instead  of  one  hundred  for  long  cottons, 
and  six  cents  instead  of  thirty  for  short.  But,  in  fact,  the  dif- 
ference does  not  substantiaUy  affect  his  prosperity,  if  he  he  not 
(drtady  m  debt.  In  the  period  of  high  prices  for  his  staples,  he 
could  readily  abandon  farming  culture  to  his  less  prosperous 
neighbors,  leaving  it  to  other  states  to  supply  his  grain,  his  for- 
age, his  vegetables,  his  cattle,  mules,  and  horses,  for  which  ho 
could  well  afford  to  pay  from  the  excess  of  his  income.  But 
with  his  resources  reduced,  his  policy  necessarily  changes,  and 
is  changing  hourly,  in  recognition  of  new  laws  and  new  necossi- 
ties.  This  change  effected,  his  property  will  continue  as  before, 
though  actually  no  great  amount  of  money  passes  through  his 
hands.  His  fields,  tliat  wore  failing  him  when  he  addressed 
them  wholly  to  the  culture  of  a  single  staple,  are  recovering, 
now  that  lie  alternates  his  crops,  and  economizes,  prepares,  and 
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employs  his  manure.  He  ceases  to  buy  grain  and  provimons. 
He  raises  his  own  hogs  and  cattle,  and  his  ploughs  are  driven 
by  mules  and  horses  foaled  in  his  own  pastures.  He  discovers 
that  he  is  not  worse  off  now»  in  raising  the  commodities  them- 
selves, for  ^the  purchase  of  which  he  simply  raised  the  cash  be- 
fore ;  and  he  further  discovers  that,  under  the  present  system, 
he  leams  to  economize  land  and  labor,  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  land,  and  the  excellence  of  the  labor ;  land  rises  in  value 
with  the  introduction  of  thorough  tillage ;  and  a  cleanlier,  more 
compact  method  of  culture,  increases  the  health  of  the  climate 
as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the  planters.  With  thorough  tillage 
he  can  feed  his  stock,  and  thus  lessen  the  extent  of  his  ranges ; 
and  this  results  in  a  gradually-increasing  denseness  of  the  set- 
tlements, which  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  rendering  the  state 
as  prosperous  as  the  individual  has  been.*' 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  this  distinction  ]" 

**  It  is  one  that  politicians  do  not  often  make,  and  it  consti- 
tutes the  grand  feature  in  which  the  southern  states  are  deficient 
to  a  northern  eye.  It  occasions  some  of  the  difficulties  in  your 
modes  of  reasoning.  The  wealth  of  the  state  must  depend 
mostly  upon  its  numbers.  The  wealth  of  the  individual  will 
depend  chiefly  upon  himself.  The  people  of  a  state  may  be  all 
in  the  enjoyment  of  comfort  and  affluence,  yet  the  state  may  be 
poor.  This  is  the  case  with  all  the  southern  states,  the  govern- 
ment of  which  has  a  sparsely-settled  population  on  which  to  act 
Where  the  population  is  thinly  planted,  the  roads  will  be  infe- 
rior, the  public  works  infrequent  and  of  mean  appearance,  and 
the  dties  (which  depend  wholly  upon  a  contiguous  back  country 
for  sujpport)  will  stagnate  in  visible  decline,  wanting  entei*prise 
and  energy.  The  roads,  the  public  buildings,  and  the  cities,  by 
which  the  stranger  judges  of  the  prosperity  of  a  people,  will  all 
depend  upon  the  population  of  a  state.  If  this  be  large — if  the 
soil  is  well  covered — the  powers  of  taxation  are  necessarily 
enlarged,  without,  perhaps,  growing  burdensome  to  any ;  but  the 
means  of  life  will  be  correspondingly  diminished  in  the  hands 
of  the  greater  number.  Want  and  poverty  will  trouble  thou- 
sands ;  a  few  will  grow  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  .est ;  with 
the  greater  number,  the  sti-uggle  will  be  incessant  from  morning 
to  night,  to  supply  the  moHt  limited  wants  of  a  painful  existence. 
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But  in  the  southern  states,  where  the  pnblic  works  are  few,  the 
public  buildings  humble,  and  the  cities  of  difficult  growth  or  of 
stagnating  condition,  the  great  bodj  of  the  people — naj,  all 
the  people,  bond  and  free — live  in  the  enjoyment  of  plenty 
always,  and,  in  most  cases,  of  a  wondrous  degree  of  comfort. 

"To  illustrate  this  more  completely  by  parallels:  Oreat 
Britain  and  France  are,  of  course,  immeasurably  superior,  not 
only  to  the  southern  states  of  the  Union,  but  to  etH  the  states. 
North  and  8outh,  in  the  wonders  of  art,  the  great  thoroughfares, 
the  noble  buildings,  and  the  gigantic  cities.  These  are  errone- 
ously assumed  to  be  the  proofs  of  prosperity  in  a  nation,  when  it 
is  somewhat  doubtful  if  they  can  be  even  regarded  as  just  proofs 
of  its  civilization.  But,  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  millions 
rise  every  morning,  in  doubt  where  they  shall  procure  the  daOy 
bread  which  shall  satisfy  the  hunger  of  nature  through  the  next 
twelve  hours.  No  such  apprehension  ever  troubles  the  citizen 
of  the  rural  districts  of  the  South.  Rich  and  poor,  black  and 
whHe,  bond  and  free,  are  all  superior  to  this  torturing  anxiety ; 
and  the  beggai*,  who  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe  and  America 
is  as  frequent  as  their  posts,  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  seen,  even,  in 
a  southern  city — and  then  he  is  chiefly  from  a  northern  city, 
whence  he  flies  to  a  region,  of  the  hospitality  of  which  (in  spite 
of  its  failing  fortunes)  some  vague  rumors  have  reached  his  ears. 
He  flies  from  the  proud  and  prosperous  cities  of  the  North,  seek- 
ing his  bread  at  the  hands  of  a  people  whom  you  profess  to 
despise  for  their  decline." 

^  With  these  convictions,  why  do  you  repine  and  complain  t" 
"  I  do  neither.    To  do  either  is  unmanly.    That  the  soutiicni 
people  do  complain,  more  than  is  proper  an«t  needftd,  is  surely  a 
something  to  be  regretted;  since  he  who  pauses  to  complain 
will  probably  never  overtake  his  flying  pi*08perity.    But,  that 
there  should  be  gloom  and  despondency  is  but  natural  with  a 
,  people  who,  without  positively  suffering  in  fortune  or  comfort,  are 
yet  compelled,  by  large  transitionn  of  fortune,  to  contrast  their 
I  present  with  their  past.     It  is  not  that  we  are  ruined  now,  but 
•  that  we  remember  how  fortunate  we  were  before.    If  we  com- 
pare ourselves  with  other  people,  and  not  with  ourselves,  we 
shall  probably  congratulate  ourselves  rather  than  complain.'' 
"  With  your  views,  you  are  then  satisfied  that  your  people 
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should  continne  rural  occupations  exclusively,  to  the  rt^jection 
of  manufactures.' 

"  By  no  means     I  am  anxious,  on  the  contrary,  that  our  peo- 
ple should  embark  in  every  department  of  art  and  trade  fot 
^which  they  themselves  or  our  climate  may  be  fitted,  if  only  that 
-we  may  be  perfectly  independent  of  our  northern  brethren.    We 
have  abundance  of  water-power,  all  over  the  South ;  we  have 
the  operatives  on  the  spot ;  and  we  raise  all  the  raw  materials 
necessary  for  manufactures.     Our  water-power  never  congeals 
with  frost ;  our  operatives  never  work  short,  or  strike  for  in- 
creased wages,  for  wo  always  keep  them  well  fed  ^nd  well 
clothed ;  we  pension  their  aged  ;  we  protect  and  provide  for  their 
young;  and,  instead  of  being  sickly  at  the  toils  we  impose — 
puny  and  perishing — they  are  always  fat  and  frolicsome,  and 
always  on  the  increase ;  and  cotton  is  every  day  passing  into 
more  general  use,  as  clothing  for  the  poorer  races  of  mankind. 
But,  in  the  introduction  of  manufactures,  I  do  not  propose  that 
we  should  neglect  or  abandon  any  of  our  staples:  I  propose 
that  we  should  only  employ  our  surplus  population  and  lands 
for  the  purpose.     There  are  large  tracts  of  ten-itory,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  Carolinas,  which  answer  for  neither  cotton,  tobacco, 
nor  the  smaller  grains.     In  these  very  regions,  there  is  water- 
power  in  abundance ;  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  there  is 
fuel  in  inexhaustible  abundance,  for  the  use  of  steam-power. 
I  propose  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  state  by  the  application 
of  these  regions  to  their  proper  use." 

*'  But  if  your  whole  country  should  become  manufacturing, 
why  not  ?  The  profits  of  manufactures  are  vastly  greater  than 
those  of  the  cotton  culture.  I  have  seen  some  statistics  of 
South  Carolina,  where  it  is  estimated  that  seven  hundred  opera- 
tives will  realize  as  large  a  result,  in  working  up  the  cotton, 
as  a  whole  district  of  twenty-five  thousand  people  in  making 
the  raw  material.  They  will  work  up  seven  thousand  bales, 
triplicating  its  value,  while  the  twenty-five  thousand  average 
but  a  single  bale  to  each  inhabitant.*' 

*'  Tliis  is  the  sort  of  statistics  which  delude  the  world.  It  is 
perhaps  true  that  a  district  of  South  Carolina  having  twenty-five 
tbonsaiid  people  will  send  but  twenty-five  thousand  bogs  of  cot- 
ton to   market.     It  is   also  true,  perhaps,  that  eight  hundred 
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upenlirefl  in  a  numnfiiftaiy  will,  by  their  labor,  mcrease  tbiee^ 
fold  the  valne  of  eight  thousand  bales,  making  a  total  of  maikcit- 
raliiea  eqoal  to  the  tweotj-fire  thoosand  bales.  But  when  the 
operatiTes  haye  done  this,  thej  have  done  nothing  uMxre  than 
^eed  and  clothe  diemselves,  whfle,  in  fact,  the  eotton-planter  haj^ 
sent  nothing  but  his  smrplms  crop  into  the  maikei.  fie  has  lired 
and  fed  well,  with  all  his  operatiTes  beadea.  Of  the  twenty-five 
thousand  penons  in  agneoltnre,  twelve  thoosand  enjoy  luxuries, 
as  well  as  comforts,  whieh  are  not  common  to  the  cities.  They 
have  more  leisure ;  they  enjoy  more  society;  most  of  them  ride 
on  horseback,  and  the  greater  number  of  families  keep  carriage 
or  buggy.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  variety  of  food  which  they 
jommand,  or  may  command — the  delights  of  their  own  homes, 
in  their  own  grounds,  their  own  gardens  and  firesides ;  and  the 
ease,  the  independence  and  elasticity,  wh^ch  belong  to  him  who 
lives  in  the  air  and  sunshine ;  in  exercises  which  are  grateful ; 
and  retires  from  his  toils  at  an  early  hour,  to  the  enjoyments  of 
his  homestead  and  his  sleep.  But  talking  of  sleep  noninds  me 
of  supper.  Captain,  if  my  nose  does  not  greatly  err,  wd  are  in 
the  latitude  of  the  old  North  State.  I  have  been  smelling  tai 
and  turpentine  for  the  last  half  hour." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Our  discassion  had  taken  an  essayical  form,  and  was  fast  los- 
ing its  interest.    Oontinned  desultorily,  it  became  descriptiTe. 

*'  I  was  travelling  throngh  North  Oarolina  last  season/'  said 
one  of  the  Sonth-Oarolinians  present,  **  and  was  assailed  npon 
the  route  by  a  hale  and  rather  parsy  old  farmer,  with  a  long 
and  curious  examination  on  the  subject  of  South  Carolina  politics. 
It  was  the  time  of  the  threatened  secession  movement. 

"  •  Well,'  said  he,  *  what  are  you  people  gwine  to  do  in  South 
Car'lma!  Air  you  in  aimest  «©«??'—*  I  think  so  !'-^*  And 
what  will  you  do — cut  loose?'— 'It  is  not  improbable.' — *But 
you're  not  all  for  it.' — *No !  by  no  means.  It  is  yet  to  be  de- 
cided whether  there's  a  majority  for  separate  state  secession; 
there  is  very  little  doubt  that  a  vast  majority  favors  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Southern  Confederacy.' — *  And  do  you  reckon  that 
the  Federal  Goveniment  will  let  you  go  off  quietly.' — *It  is 
so  thought  by  certain  among  us.' — 'But  youf — *-I  think 
otheiwise.  I  think  they  can  hardly  suffer  us  to  do  so.  It 
would  be  fatal  to  their  revenue  system.' — •Well,  and  if  they 
try  to  put  you  down — what  are  you  gwine  to  do  V — *  I  suppose 
we  shall  have  to  carry  the  attack  into  the  enemy's  countiy,  and 
put  them  down  in  turn.' — 'That's  right,  and  I'm  one  of  them 
.  that  stand  ready  to  take  a  hand  whenever  you  want  help.  I 
aint  of  the  way  of  thinking  of  Mr.  Dockery  (it  may  be  Dickery 
— Dickery,  Dickery,  Dock — something  of  the  sort  it  is),  who 
says  he's  for  j'ining  the  Federal  government  agin  you,  and  voting 
men  and  money  to  put  yon  down.  I  reckon  there's  very  few 
in  the  Old  State  to  agree  with  him.  He's  a  native  from  your 
country,  too,  I'm  a-thinking.  We  are  a  rether  slow  people  in 
North  Carolina,  but  I  reckon  we're  sure  and  sound,  and  true 
grit,  and  true  South.  We  don't  think  you're  right,  in  what  you're 
a-doiiig,  owing  to  the  fact  that  South  Carolina's  always  a  leetle 
too  fapt,  and  niijrhty  «pt  to  ^n  off  at  a  half  cock ;   hnt  ef  slie'p 
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too  quick,  we  believe  it's  a  quickness  prettj  much  on  the  rigiit 
side.     I'm  a-tbinking  tbere's  no  chance  for  us  in  the  eend,  nnlefls 
ve  cut  loose  from  tbe  whole  Yankee  consam.    Old  Isaac  Gop- 
pidge,  one  of  my  neighbors,  he  said  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
when  you  was  for  Nullifying — that  you  would  do  right  to  breslc 
up  the  Union,  you  Sottth-Garolinians— that  the  Union  waa  jest 
a  sort  of  Union  between  a  mighty  fat  frog  and  a  hungry  blaelL- 
snake — that  the  fat  frog  was  the  South,  and  the  hungry  snake 
the  North.    And,  says  he,  it's  because  the  frog  is  so  big  and  so 
fat,  that  the  snake  kaint  swallow  him  all  at  onee.    Bat  the  snake's 
got  fast  hold,  and  the  frog's  a-gitting  weaker  every  day — and 
every  day  a  little  more  of  him  goes  down ;  when  the  day  eomes 
that  the  frog  gives  up  and  lies  quiet,  the  snake'll  finish  him. 
That  was  what  old  Ike  Goppidge  used  to  say,  and  jest  what  he 
says  now.    As  I  said,  my  friend,  we  don't  altogether  like  your 
doings,  but  there's  a  many  among  us,  who  didn't  like  'em  in  the 
Nullification  times.    But  we  see  that  the  thing's  getting  worse* 
tbe  frog's  gitting  lower  and  lower  in  the  snake's  swallow,  and 
we've  hafe  a  notion  that  you're  pretty  nigh  to  be  right  efter  all. 
We'd  like  yon  to  wait  a  bit  on  us ;  but  ef  you  don't,  we'll  have 
a  turn  at  the  pump-handle,  whenever  there's  a  fire  in  yoar 
house.     There's  mighty  few  that  think  with  Squire  Dickery  (or 
Dockery),  and  we'll  git  right  side  up  before  we're  swallowed. 
I  kiu  tell  you  that  Glingraan  will  d&tance  his  man  by  three  thou* 
sand  votes,  or  I'm  a  sinner  in  mighty  great  danger.' " 

The  anecdote  brought  out  one  of  our  passengers  from  North 
Garolina,  who  had  not  before  spoken.  He  showed  himself 
equally  jealous  of  Virginia  on  one  hand,  and  South  Carolma  on 
the  other.  The  Virginian  dashed  in ;  and  in  a  little  while  the  . 
conversation  became  general.  But  we  soon  subsided  agiun  into 
description, 

**  Harper's  Feny  disappointed  me,"  said  one  of  the  party. 
In  fact,  the  traveller  wonders  at  that  extravagance  of  admira- 
tion, which,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Jefierson  and  others,  dilated  in 
terms  of  such  wonder  and  admiration,  npon  the  sublimity  and 
grandeur  of  a  scene,  whicli  in  no  place  rises  above  the  pictu* 
iei>qiie.  It  is  impobsible  for  anybody  to  identify  any  spot  in 
this  neighborhood  with  the  scene  described  by  the  sage  of  Mon> 
(icollo.     But  Jefferson,  tlionjrli  a  very  great  man,  in  certain  re 
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Mpeets,  wa0>  also,  no  little  of  a  humbug.    His  superlatives  were 
apt  to  be  bestowed,  even  where  his  imagination  was  imezciCed. 
It  in  barely  possible  that  he  himself  felt  the  wonders  which  he 
described  as  visible  in  this  region;  but  to  most  other  persons  his 
description  appears  to  be  the  superb  of  hyperbole.    The  scene 
18  undoubtedly  a  dne  one— pleasing  send  picturesque.     The 
junction,  of  two  broad  rivers,  at  the  feet  of  double  mountain  ran* 
ges,  can  not  be  otherwise.    Beauty  is  here,  and  dignity,  and 
tlio  eye  lingers  with  gratification  upon  the  sweet  pictures  which 
are  made  of  the  se^ie,  at  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
Standing  upon  a  jagged  peak  below  the  junction,  and  sufPering 
the  eye  to  sweep  over  the  two  broad  gorges  within  its  range— 
green  slopes  gradually  ascending  from,  or  abrupt  rocks  sullenly 
hanging  above,  the  shallow  waters  glittering  in  the  sunlight, 
yon  will  naturally  choose  a  hundred  different  spots  upon  which 
you  would  fancy  the  appearance  of  a  Gk>thic  or  Grecian  cottage. 
Bat  no  ideas  of  mi^jesty,  grandeur,  force,  power  or  sublimity,  lift 
yoa  into  the  regions  of  enthusiasm.    The  rivers  are  sliallow  and 
foiceless.    IlIioto  are  no  impetuous  rages,  no  fierce,  impulsive 
gushbgs,  no  fearful  strifes  with  crag,  and  boulder — no  storms, 
no  torrents,  no  agonies  of  conflict  between  rock  and  river.    The 
waters  are  not  only  placid,  but  quiet  even  to  tameness.    They 
seem  to  have  made  their  way  through  the  rocks  insidiously ; 
with  the  gliding  sinuosity  of  the  snake,  rather  than  the  wild 
flight  of  the  eagle,  or  the  mighty  rush  of  the  tiger.    They  have 
sapped  the  mountain  citadels,  not  stormed  them;   and  never 
could  have  possessed  the  volume  to  have  done  otherwise.    The 
description  of  Mr.  Jefferson  would  better  suit  the  French  Broad 
iu  North  Carolina,  to  which  the  scene  at  Harper's  Ferry  can 
not  for  a  moment  compare,  whether  as  regards  beauty,  majesty, 
or  sublimity.    In  contrast,  the  streams  are  absolutely  sluggish. 
They  neither  rive,  nor  rend,  nor  rage,  nor  roar  among  the  rockp. 
They  have  no  wild  rapids,  no  foaming  wrath,  no  headlong  plun- 
ges, no  boiling  abysses,  and  to  him  who  goes  thither,  with  his 
mind  full  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  description,  there  is  notbuig  hi  reserve 
b«t  disappointment. 
"  But  what  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  as  a  whole  V 
*'The  valley  of  the  Shennndoah  might  realize  to  the  youthful 
romancer  liis  tnont  peifect  idea  of  Arcadia.     Reposing  cosily  in 
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the  bosom  of  protecting  moimtams,  she  unfolds  to  tlie  embrace 
of  the  sun  tbe  most  prolific  beauties.  Her  channs  are  of  a  soit 
to  inspire  the  most  perfect  idylls,  and  to  mature  the  mind  for 
contemplation,  and  to  enliven  tbe  affections  fbr  enjoyment.  A 
dream  of  peace,  sheltered  by  the  wings  of  security,  seems  to 
hallow  her  loreliness  in  the  sight  of  blue  mountains,  and  the 
smiling  heavens.  On  every  hand  spread  out  favorite  places  for 
retreat  and  pleasure,  the  most  grateful  of  all,'  in  which  lifb  suf- 
fers no  provocations  inconsistent  with  mental  revery,  and  where 
the  daily  necessities  harmonise  pleasantly  with  the  most  nutri- 
tious fancies.  Here  the  fanner  may  become  tbe  poet ;  here* soli- 
tude may  yield  proper  occasion  for  thought :  and  thought,  enli- 
vened by  the  picturesque,  may  rise  to  a  constant  enjoyment  of 
imagination.  There  is  no  scene  so  uniform  be  to  induce  monot- 
ony or  weariness.  Green  fields-  terminate  in  gentle  heightg, 
heights  are  rendered  musical  with  companionable  voices,  by  the 
perpetual  murmur  of  rills  and  waterfalb.  The  eye  that  rests 
upon  the  rock  is  charmed  away  by  the  sunny  shadows  that  chase 
each  other,  in  perpetual  sport,  over  valleys  and  sloping  lawns ; 
and  the  heart  feels  that  here,  if  it  be  not  the  case,  it  should  be, 
that  the  spirit  of  man  may  be  as  divine  as  the  region  in  which 
he  finds  his  abode.  That  the  heart  is  not  here  sufiiciently  sub- 
dued to  appreciate  justly  its  possessions  of  nature — that  the 
tastes  have  not  here  sufficiently  refined,  in  accordance  with  Che 
sweetness,  simplicity,  beauty  and  sincerity  of  the  place— is  onlj 
due  to  the  freshness  of  the  scene  and  the  newness  of  society.  In 
proportion  as  the  sense  awakens  to  what  it  enjoys — as  the 
means  of  life  increase,  and  as  pit>sperity  leads  to  leisure,  will 
be  the  improvement,  mentally  and  spiritually,  of  a  region,  which 
only  needs  to  be  justly  known,  in  all  its  charms  and  treasures. 
Time  will  bring  about  the  necessary  improvement.  As  it  is,  the 
ricene  is  one  where  the  heart,  already  matured,  and  the  tastes 
already  cultivated,  may  find  a  thousand  abodes,  in  which  life 
may  pass  away  as  a  long  and  grateful  suntiy  day,  lapsing 
sweetly  into  sleep  at  last,  in  a  conch  hung  with  purple,  and  un- 
der a  sky  of  blue,  draped  with  the  loveliest  hues  and  colors  of  a 
peaceful  sunset." 

Somehow,  we  got  Vnck  to  tlip  "Eastern  Shore,"  which  we 
Imd  already  left  behind  us,  both  iu  ship  and  story.     One  of  the 
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party  was  an  advocate  for  modest  scenery,  that  which  reqnured 
you  to  seek  its  beauties  in  the  shade,  and  never  sought  to  com- 
pel your  admiration  by  its  own  obtrusiveness.  He  had  found 
pictures  for  the  eye  where  few  persons  seek  them.  Thus: — 
The  argument  depending  upon  moral,  really,  and  not  physical 
aspects: — 

In  approaching  the  '  Eastern  Shore'  of  Virginia,"  said  he, 
pasmng  from  *  Old  Point'  across  the  bay,  you  find  yourself  gli* 
ding  toward  such  scenes  of  repose,  delicacy,  and  quiet  beauty,  as 
always  commend  themselves  to  eyes  which  are  studious  of  de- 
tail.   To  value  the  beautiful,  apart  from  the  sublime,  requires 
the  nicely  discriminating  eye.    Here,  you  pass,  in  rapid  succesr 
non,  from  headland  to  harbor. — Gentle  promontones  shoot 
forth  to  welcome  you,  crowded  with  foliage,  and  affording  pro- 
tection to  sweet  waters,  and  the  most  pleasant  recesses  for  timid 
nymphs.    You  almost  look  to  see  the  naiads  darting  through 
the  rippling  waters,  in  fond  pursuit,  with  shouts  and  laughter. 
The  ocean  arrested  by  the  headlands,  which  have  been  mostly 
upheaved  from  its  own  sandy  hollows,  subsides  here  into  so 
many  lakelets,  whose  little  billows  just  suffice  to  break  pleas- 
antly the  monotony  of  their  glassy  surface.    These  bays  are 
scooped  out  from  the  shore,  scooped  into  it,  rather,  in  the  half- 
moon  form,  leaving  to  each  a  sandy  margin,  and  a  hard  beach, 
upon  which  you  see  the  gentleman's  yacht,  or  the  fisherman's 
boat  drawn  up,  while  the  children  of  both  are  rollicking  together, 
rolling  out  among  the  rollers  of  the  deep.    Peace  and  sweetness 
and  love,  seem  to  be  the  guardian  genii  of  these  secluded 
places ;  repose  and  tiontemplation  are  natural  occupations ;  one 
feels  that  the  passions  here  do  not  ezerdse  themselves  madly  and 
suicidally — that  they  are  economiased  and  employed  only  under 
the  guidance  of  the  affections — and  that  it  is  possible  still  to 
realize  in  fact  the  fictions  of  the  GK)lden  Age." 
"  You  should  be  a  poet.*' 

*'One   can  hardly   escape   such   fancies,  beholding  such   a 
scene." 

^  **  And  the  solitude  of  the  region,  though  along  the  Atlantic 
shore,  and  contiguous  to  great  marts  of  civilization,  is  quite  as 
profound  as  among  the  gorges  of  our  own  Apalachian  mount 
ams. 
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**  Yes,  indeed ;  and  the  proof  may  be  foond  in  the  character 
and  manners  of  tbe  people  of  the  'Eastern  Shore.'      Thean 
have  scarcely  undergone  any  vital  change  in  the  last  bimdred. 
years.    They  will  tell  yon  that  here  you  find  the  best  speci- 
mens of  the  old  Virginian :  one  of  the  'lions'  of  the  'Castem 
shore'  by  the  way,  is  an  ancient  vault,  to  which  I  was  oonditefc- 
ed  with  confflderable  interest.    It  lies  upon  an  ancient  fiumstcad^ 
looking  out  upon  the  '  bay,'  and  occupies  the  centre  of  an  old 
field,  of  which,  sheltered  by  some  old  trees,  it  is  the  only  prom- 
inent object.    It  belonged  to  a  member  of  the  Gustis  famfly,  a 
branch  of  <^e  same  stock  with  which  Washington  intermarried. 
Its  curious  feature  is  to  be  found  in  its  inscription.    The  vaiilt, 
which  is  now  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  is  of  white  marble,  made 
in  London  and  curiously  carved.    Old  Gustis,  the  incumbent, 
was  a  queer  old  codger,  and  rather  hard  upon  the  fair  sex,  if  va 
may  judge  hj  his  epitaph,  which  runs  literally  as  follows  :-— 

"  Under  this  marble  tonib  lies  the  body  of  t]ie 
Hon.  JOHN  CUSTIS,  Est., 
oftho  City  of  Williamsburgf  and  Parish  of  Burton ;  formerly  of  Httng«rs  Pav- 
ish|  on  the  Eastc^m  shore  of  Virginini  and  County  of  Northampton:  a^ed  71 
yean,  emd  yet  lufed  hut  mmm  ymrs,  whiA  was  ike  space  tftime  he  kqpl  a  Bach- 
elor's HoMK  a<  Arlington,  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  Virginia. 

This  inscription,  we  axe  told  by  another,  on  the  opposite  nde, 
*'  was  put  on  the  tomb  by  his  own  positive  orders,"  The  gia 
of  it,  as  the  ladies  will  painfully  perceiYe,  consists  in  the  line 
we  have  italicised ;  the  force  of  which  will  be  better  felt  and 
understood  from  the  additional  fact,  which  does  not  appear,  that 
this  bachelor,  who  lived  only  in  his  bachelor  condition,  teas  ac'» 
luaUy  married  three  times.  His  experience,  if  we  are  to  believe 
his  epitaph,  was  greatly  adverse  to  tbe  idea  of  any  happiness  in 
the  marriage  state ;  yet  bow  strange  that  he  should  have  ven- 
tured thrice  upon  it !  The  natural  conclusion  is  that  the  Hon. 
John  Custis  was  a  singularly  just  and  conscientious  man,  who, 
unwilling  to  do  the  sex  any  wrong  by  a  premature  judgment, 
gave  them  a  full  and  fair  trial,  at  tbe  expense  of  his  own  happi- 
ness, and  pronounced  judgment  only  after  repeated  experiments. 
Tradition  has  presei'ved  some  anecdotes  of  the  sort  of  experience 
which  he  enjoyed  in  the  marriage  stnte;  one  of  which  I  will  re* 
Into.    It  appears  that  ho  wrh  driving  in  his  ancient  coach  toward 
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Cfapc  Charles,  with  one  of  his  wives — and,  to  do  him  justice,  we 

vnnst  assure  the  reader  that,  nnlike  our  modem  Brigbamites,  he 

liad  but  oue  At  a  time.    A  matrimonial  discussion  ensued  between 

'fclie   pair,  which  warmed  as  tltey  proceeded.     The  lord  grew 

angry,  the  lady  vociferous. 

**  It  was  the  diamond/'  said  one — and  ''I  inmst,"  quoth  the 
other,  "  that  it  was  the  club." 

**  You  will  drive  me  mad !"  cried  John  Gustis. 
**  I  should  call  that  admirable  driving  V  letorted  the  wife. 
"  By    ..I     y*  h©  exclaimed,  " if  yon  say  another  word  I  will 
drive  down  into  the  sea!"    They  were  even  then  upon  the 
beach ! 

*' Another  word!''  screamed  the  lady.  "Drive  where  yon 
please,**  she  added— *' into  the  sea-^I  oaa  go  as  deep  as  yon 
dare  go  any  day !" 

He  became  ftnrioos,  took  her  at  her  word,  and  drove  the  horses 
and  chariot  into  the  ocean.  They  began  to  swim.  He  lield  in, 
looked  into  her  face,  and  she-^langhed  in  his. 

"  Why  do  yon  stop  V  ehe  demanded,  exnltingly — not  a  whit 
alarmed. 

**  You  are  a  devil !"  he  exclaimed  flinging  the  horses  about, 
and  making  for  the  shore  with  all  expedition. 

"  Pooh !  pooh !"  langhed  his  tormentor.  **  Learn  from  this 
that  there  is  no  place  where  yon  dare  to  go,  where  I  dare  not 
accompany  yon.** 

•'  Even  to  h — !"  he  groaned. 

"  The  only  exception,"  she  answered  with  a  chuckle—'*  there 
my  dear,  I  leave  you."  She  had  conquered.  He  never  drove 
in  aC  Cape  Charles  again,  but  groaned  with  the  recollection  of 
the  seven  years  bachelor-life  at  Arlington. 

When  this  little  nan'ation  had  ended,  an  intelligent  German 
of  the  party,  from  whose  grave  features  and  silent  tongue  wo 
had  expected  nothing,  now  pleasantly  surprised  us  by  volunteer- 
ing a  legend  of  bis  own  country — a  domestic  legend  of  dark 
and  gloomy  character.  We  expressed  our  gratification  nt  the 
offer,  drew  our  chairs  into  the  circle,  lighted  fresh  cigars,  and 
listened  to  the  following  tale,  which,  as  if  parodying  the  title  of 
a  previous  stoiy ,  he  called  — 
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THE  BRIDE  OF  HATE :  OR,  THE  PASSAGE  OF  A  NIGHT. 

*'  Thou  and  I  long  since  are  twain  ; 
Nor  think  me  lo  unwary  or  aecarsed. 
To  bring  my  feet  again  into  the  anare 
Where  once  I  have  been  caught ;  I  know  thy  trainiy 
Though  dearly  to  my  coat ;  thy  gins  and  toils ; 
Thy  fair  enchanted  cup,  and  warbling  charms, 
No  more  on  me  have  power;  their  force  is  nulled; 
So  much  of  adder's  wisdom  I  have  learned, 
'  To  fence  my  ear  against  thy  sorceries.'*— *£^asimt  Agotdttet, 

I. 

At  length  I  vaa  permitted  to  behold  my  benefactress.    The 
messenger  who  brought  my  qunrterly  remittance  was  the  bearer 
of  a  letter,  the  first  which  had  ever  been  addressed  by  her  to 
myself,  in  which  this  gratefnl  permission  was  accorded.    I  read 
and  reread  it  a  thousand  times.    My  first  emotions  were  these 
of  pleasure — a  pleasure  enhanced  by  the  hope  of  satisfying  a 
curiosity,  which,  awakened  in  my  earliest  boyhood,  had  never 
yet  been  gratified.    Why  had  I  been  so  kindly  treated,  so  well 
provided  for,  so  affectionately  considered,  in  all  the  changes  of 
my  brief  existence,  my  sickness  and  my  health,  by  a  lady  of 
such  high  condition  1    Why,  again,  should  she,  whose  care  and 
consideration  had  been  so  unvarying  and  decided,  have  shown 
so  little  desire  to  behold  the  object  of  her  bounty  1    Tears  had 
elapsed  since  I  had  become  her  charge ;  — years,  to  me,  of  con 
tinned  satisfaction— ^if  one  small  matter  be  excepted.    There 
was  one  alloy  to  my  enjoyments,  which,  in  its  most  rapturous 
moments,  my  boyhood  did  not  cease  to  feeL    It  was  the  mystery 
which  overhung  my  origin.    Who  am  I  ?  was  the  question,  not 
so  natural  to  the  boy,  yet  natural  enough  to  the  sensitive  and 
thoughtful.    I  was  both  sensitive  and  thoughtful ;  and  my  boy 
ish  associates,  contrived  on  this  very  subject,  to  keep  me  so. 
Their  inquiries  disordered  me ;  their  surprise  at  my  ignorance 
alarmed  me ;  their  occasional  doubts  gave  me  piun,  and  the  sus- 
picions of  their  minds  readily  passed  into  my  own.    '  Who  am 
I  V  was  the  perpetual  inquiry  which  my  mind  was  making  of 
itself.     I  could  address  it  nowhere  else.    My  tutor,  with  whom 
I  also  lodged,  declared  his  ignorance ;  and  I  believed  him.     Ue 
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was  too  good  a  man,  too  kind,  and  himself  betrayed  too  great 
an  interest  in  the  question,  not  to  have  spoken  sincerely.  He 
Baw  my  disquiet,  and  endeavored  to  allay  it ;  and  the  endeavor 
added  to  the  burden,  sinee  it  sufficiently  declared  his  equal  ina- 
bility and  desire.  His  anxiety,  though  unequal  to,  was  not 
unlike,  my  own.  I  know  not  if  his  conjectures  led  him  to  like 
conclufflons  with  myself.  I  only  know  that  mine  were  suffi- 
ciently painful  to  extort  my  tears  and  tremors. 

Vainly,  at  each  quarterly  return  of  the  agent  of  the  baron- 
ess, did  I  endeavor,  by  question  and  insinuation,  to  gather  firom 
him  some  clue  to  the  facts  of  which  I  sought  to  be  possessed. 
He  had  been  the  person  who  brought  me  to  the  school — who 
nuifle  the  contract  for  my  education  and  support  with  my  tu- 
tor— and  who  alone,  through  each  successive  period  of  my  life 
afterward,  had  been  tiie  medium  for  conveying  the  benefactions 
of  my  friend.  To  whom,  then,  could  I  so  naturally  apply? 
wlience  conld  I  hope  to  obtain  better  information  ?  Bemdes,  he 
111  ways  treated  me  with  marked  affection.  I  can  remember, 
when  a  mere  child,  how  frequently  he  took  me  upon  his  knee, 
how  kindly  he  caressed  me,  what  affectionate  words  he  poured 
hito  my  ear ;  the  gentleness  of  his  tones,  the  tenderness  of  his 
regards !  Nor,  as  I  advanced  in  years,  did  his  attentions  alter, 
though  they  assumed  Afferent  aspects.  He  was  more  reserved, 
though  not  less  considerate.  If  he  no  longer  brought  me  toys, 
he  brought  me  books ;  if  he  no  longer  took  me  on  his  knee,  he 
lingered  with  me  long,  and  seemed  to  regret  the  hour  that  com- 
manded liis  departure.  There  was  something  too— so  I  fan- 
cied— in  what  he  said,  did,  and  looked,  that  betrayed  the  fondness 
of  one  who  had  known  me  with  a  tender  interest  firom  the  begin- 
ning. His  arms,  perhaps,  had  dandled  roe  in  infancy ;  he  had 
been  my  follower,  my  attendant.  But  why  linger  on  conjee* 
tores  such  as  these  1  My  speculations  ran  wild,  as  I  thought 
over  tiie  circumstances  of  my  condition,  and  painfully  resolved, 
hoar  after  hour,  the  secret  of  my  birth. 

From  Bruno,  however,  I  could  obtain  nothing.  When  ques* 
tioned,  he  affected  a  stolid  simplicity  which,  even  to  my 
boyish  understanding,  seemed  wholly  inconsistent  with  his.  1 
knew  that  he  was  no  fool — still  less  was  I  willing  to  conside! 
him  n  churl.     My  conclusion  was  natural.     He  knew  somrtl»iiig 
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He  cotdd  tell  me  much.  Gould  he  not  tell  me  all,  and  whisra 
eonld  he  the  motiye  for  concealment  ?  The  answer  to  thk  qae»- 
tion  mevitahlj  overwhelmed  me  for  a  tune*  until  the  elasticitj 
of  the  jonthM  heart  could  diseneomher  itself  from  the  deepand- 
ing  tendency  of  a  premature  activity  of  thought  The  only 
motive  of  concealment  must  he  guOt.  I  was  the  child  of  sin — 
I  was  the  foredoomed  of  suffering.  My  present  anxieties  gave 
a  gravity  and  intensity  of  expression  to  my  features  which  did 
not  become  one  so  youthful.  I  felt  this :  I  felt  the  seeming  nn- 
naturalness  of  my  looks  and  carriage ;  hut  how  could  I  relieve 
myself?  I  felt  the  pain  of  thought — thought  unsatisfied — and 
could  already  imagine  how  natural  was  the  doom  which  visited 
the  sins  of  the  father  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 

When  I  fiuled  to  extort  from  the  cunning  of  Bnmo  the  secret 
which  I  was  persuaded  he  yet  possessed,  I  turned  naturally  to 
the  letter  of  my  benefactress.  I  read  and  reread  it,  each  time 
with  the  hope  of  making  some  discoveries— of  finding  some 
slight  clue  to  the  truth — which  might  relieve  my  anxiety.  An 
ambiguous  sentence,  the  latent  signification  of  a  passage  (an^ 
how  many  of  these  did  my  demre  enable  me  to  discover  in  a 
billet  of  twenty  lines?)  awakened  my  hopes  and  eansed  my 
lieait  to  bound  with  double  pulsation.  But  when  I  had  gone 
through  it  again  and  again,  until  my  head  ached,  and  my  senaea 
seemed  to  swim,  I  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  to  myself  ^at 
there  was  nothing  in  the  epistle  that  I  had  not  readily  compre- 
hended at  the  first.  It  simply  expressed  the  writer's  gratifiea- 
tion  at  the  improvement  and  good  conduct  of  the  jrouth  whom 
she  had  thought  proper  to  educate  and  provide  for,  until  man- 
hood should  bring  around  the  period  of  independence;  and 
expressed— 'though  without  emphasis  (and  how  earnestly  did  I 
look  for  this  quality  in  every  word,  syllable  and  point  I)— a 
very  natural  desire  to  remark,  with  her  own  eyes,  the  personal 
deportment  and  carriage  of  her  prot6ge — subjects  which  she 
seemed  to  regard  as  equally  important  with  my  intellectual  im* 
provement,  and  of  which  neither  my  letters  nor  my  exercises — 
which  were  duly  transmitted  to  her  by  my  tutor — could  give  her 
much,  if  any,  satisfaction.  Failing  to  find  any  occult  significa- 
tion  in  the  language,  I  next  addressed  my  scrutiny  to  tlie  style 
and  manner  of  the  letter — the  handwriting,  tlie  air,  the  round 
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ings  equally  of  letters  and  periods.  How  soon,  where  the  hoped 
and  anxieties  are  awakened,  will  the  hoy  learn  to  think,  exam- 
ine, and  hecome  analytical  1  To  trace  the  mind  of  the  writer  in 
his  penmanship  is  a  frequent  employment  with  the  idly  cnrions  $ 
but  a  deep  interest  led  me  to  the  same  exercise.  The  style  ot 
the  composition  was  clear  and  strong,  but  it  stnick  me  as  qnito 
too  cold  for  the  benerolent  tenor  which  the  note  conveyed* 
Why  should  one  speak  the  language  of  reserve  whose  deeds 
are  the  very,  perfection  of  generosity  ?  Why  should  the  tone» 
be  fiigid  where  the  sentiments  are  as  soft  as  summer  and  sweet 
as  its  own  bird-music  ?  There  was,  to  my  mind,  some  singular 
contradiction  in  this.  I  could  very  well  understand  how  one, 
doing,  or  about  to  do,  a  benevolent  or  generous  action,  should 
speak  of  it  as  slightly  and  indiiferently  as  possible — nay,  should 
avoid  to  speak  of  it  at  all,  if  to  avoid  it  be  within  the  nalure  of 
the  occasion;^- but  this  did  not  apply  to  the  character  of  the 
epistle  I  examined.  The  writer  spoke  freely  of  her  friendly 
purposes ;  but  her  language  to  the  recipient  was  cold  and  freest' 
ing.  If  she  had  said  nothing  of  what  she  had  done  and  still 
meditated,  and  had  spoken  to  me  in  more  elaborate  tones,  I 
should  have  been  better  satmfied.  But  there  was  not  an  unne- 
cessary word  in  the  whole  epistle — not  one  which  1  could  fSsncy 
put  in  at  the  moment  when  the  current  of  feeling,  being  at  its 
height,  forbade  the  reserve  of  prudence,  or  the  cautious  eonsid- 
erateness  of  deliberate  and  calculating  purposes.  There  was 
evidently  considerable  pains  taken— *  so  my  youthful  judgment 
inferred — in  the  reserved  language  and  manner  of  this  letter; 
and  why  should  iny  benefactress,  moved  only  in  what  she  had 
done  by  a  high  but  ordinary  sentiment  of  charity,  strive  to 
express  herself  in  such  language  to  a  boy  1  This  question  led 
me  into  newer  intrieaMes,  from  which,  I  need  scarcely  add,  I 
did  not  readily  extricate  myself.  The  penmanship  of  the  writer 
did  not  call  for  a  less  earnest  examination  than  the  language 
which  she  employed.  It  was  evidently  feminine  in  its  charac- 
ter, but  how  masculine  in  its  tone.  The  utter  absence  of  orna- 
ment was  a  deficiency,  which  struck  me  as  forming  a  surprising 
fcature  in  the  handwriting  of  a  lady.  She  used  capitals  con- 
stantly in  beginning  words  as  well  as  sentences ;  but  these  eapi- 
Uk  exhibited  the  cold  Oothic  aspects  of  the  Roman,  rather  thai^ 
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the  lively  ornamented  oatlines  of  the  Italian  letters.  The  T  of 
her  signature,  for  example,  was  a  simple  perpendicular  stroke 
carried  much  below  the  line,  with  a  thick  heavy  cap  upon  it, 
having  a  dip  at  each  end  almost  as  great  as  that  of  an  nmbrella. 
The  letters  were  remarkably  clear,  but  how  irregolar !  They 
seemed  to  have  been  written  under  a  determination  to  write, 
even  against  desire  and  will — dashed  spasmodically  down  upoii 
the  paper  not  coherent,  and  leaving  wide  gaps  between  the  sev- 
eral words,  into  which  an  ingenious  hand  might  readily  have 
introduced  other  words,  such,  as  I  fondly  conjectured,  might 
have  given  to  the  compomtion  that  friendly  warmth  and  interest 
in  my  fate,  which  it  seemed  to  me  it  needed  more  than  anything 
besides.  My  grand  conclusion,  on  finishing  my  study,  was  thist 
that  the  writer  had  taken  some  pains  to  write  indifferently ;  that 
the  studied  coldness  of  the  letter  was  meant  to  conceal  a  very 
active  warmth  and  feeling  in  the  writer ;  and  (though  I  may  not 
be  able  to  define  the  sources  of  this  conjecture  so  well  as  the 
rest)  that  this  feelings  whatever  might  be  its  character,  was  not 
such  as  could  compel  the  admiration  or  secure  the  sympathy  of 
mine.  This  conclusion  may  seem  strange  enough,  when  it  is 
recollected  that  the  baroness  was  my  benefiBu^tress,  who  had 
always  careMly  anticipated  my  wishes;  provided  for  my 
wants ;  afforded  me  the  best  education  which  the  condition  of 
the  palatinate  afforded ;  and,  in  all  respects,  had.  done,  throi^h 
charity,  those  kindly  deeds  which  could  not  have  been  exacted 
by  justice.  The  next  moment  I  reproached  myself  for  ingrati- 
tude—-I  prayed  for  better  thoughts  and  more  becoming  feel- 
ings— but  my  prayer  was  not  vouchsafed  me.  The  conclusion 
which  I  have  already  declared  had  taken  a  rooted  possession  of 
my  mind,  and  I  commenced  my  journey  to  the  castle  of  T  ■  — 
with  a  mixed  feeling  of  equal  awe,  anxiety,  and  expectation. 


II. 

I  NOW  remarked  some  alteration  in  the  looks  and  bearing 
of  my  companion,  Bruno,  which  also  surprised  me  and  awakened 
my  curiority.  Hithei-to,  he  had  always  seemed  a  person  of  lit- 
tle pretension,  having  few  objects,  and  those  of  an  humble  class ; 
a  mere  yeoman ;  a  good  retainer,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
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at  T  castle ;  modest  in  his  deportment,  without  arroganco 

of  any  kind ;  and.  in  all  respects,  a  very  worthy  peiBonage.  I 
1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  now  assumed  the  appearance  of 
one  who  had  hecome  less  so  ;  but  he  certainlj  was  no  longer  the 
quiet,  subdued  and  somewhat  melancholy  man  whom  I  had 
lieretofore  been  wont  to  find  him.  A  certain  boyish  lightness 
of  manner  and  gayety  of  speech  distinguished  him  as  we  rode 
together; — and,  though  these  qualities  might  not  be  altogether 
inconsistent  with  what  is  becoming  in  a  man  of  forty,  yet  were 
tLey,  at  the  same  time,  very  far  from  corresponding  with  the 
usnal  characteristics  which  he  had  borne  in  our  preytous  inti- 
macy. XJntQ  now  I  should  have  called  him  a  dull  person,  pos- 
sessed of  good,  benevolent  feelings ;  rather  grave  and  sombre 
in  bis  discourse ;  and,  altogether,  having  no  qualities  to  recom- 
mend him  to  a  higher  destination  than  that  which  he  filled  in 
the  castle  of  the  baroness.  Now,  he  suddenly  became  the  man 
of  spirit ;  his  words  were  mirthful,  his  voice  musical,  his  opin* 
ions  playful  and  even  witty ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  he  would 
burst  into  little  catches  of  song,  that  sounded  unpleasantly  in 
my  ears,  since  I  could  neither  conjure  up  cause  of  merriment  in 
my  own  mind,  nor  conjecture  the  sources  for  so  much  of  it  in 
his.  Nor  did  this  conduct  seem  the  result  of  simple  natural 
feelings — the  play  of  health  in  an  exercise  which  was  agree- 
able, or  of  sensations  which  lie  beneath  the  surface  only,  and  obe- 
dient to  the  summons  of  any  cheerful  wayfarer,  who,  having  no 
cares,  is  susceptible  of  the  most  ordinary  pleasures.  There  was 
an  air  of  positive  exultation  in  his  looks,  a  triumphant  conscious- 
ness in  his  manner,  which  he  vainly  strove  to  hide,  and  in  the 
business  of  which  I  quickly  inferred,  from  his  frequent  smile 
and  searching  gaze  upon  me,  I  myself  had  no  little  interest. 
When  I  commented  upon  his  gayety  and  spirit,  he  would  sud- 
denly control  himself,  relapse,  as  it  were  by  an  effi)rt,  into  bis 
ancient  gravity,  and  possibly  mutter  a  few  clumsy  words  of 
denial.  But  his  struggle  to  contain  himself  did  not  long  con- 
tinue, and  before  we  reached  the  end  )f  our  journey^  he  had 
folly  surrendered  himself  to  the  joyous  mood  which  possessed 
him  on  our  setting  out. 

Having  no  knowledge  of  Castle  T ,  I  endeavored  by  a 

series  of  direct  questions  to  obtain  from  him  as  much  infoniiation 
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as  poedble  in  respect  to  it  and  the  lady  thereof.    He  saemed  to 
be  surprised  at  the  avowal  of  my  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  the 
castle,  and  surprised  me  even  more  by  ezpresnng  his  wonder  at 
the  fact ;  concluding  by  assuring  me  that  I  was  bom  in  it — at 
least  he  had  been  told  so.    His  mention  of  my  place  of  birth 
necessarily  provoked  an  eager  renewal  of  my  old  inqairiea.  but 
to  these  I  obtained  no  satis&ctory  answers.    Enough,  however, 
was  shown  me  by  what  he  said,  and  still  more  by  what  he 
looked,  that  he  knew  much  more  than  he  was  willing,  or  per- 
mitted, to  reveal.    His .  reserve  increased  the  mystery ;  for  if 
any  of  my  acquaintance  had  ever  convinced  me  of  their  imeq^iiiT- 
ocal  regard,  it  was  my  old  fnend  Bruno.    That  he  should  know« 
yet  withhold,  the  secret,  the  desire  for  which  was  making  my 
cheek  paler  every  day,  and  filling  my  heart  with  the  gloom  that 
seldom  afflicts  the  young,  argued,  to  my  understanding,  a  pain- 
ful history,  which,  perhaps,  when  heard,  I  should  wish  for  ever 
buried  in  oblivion.    When  I  inquired  after  my  benefactress,  ms 
I  had  frequently  done  before,  his  brow  became  clouded,  and  it 
was  only  at  such  moments  that  he  seemed  to  part  easily  with 
thai  gayety  of  manner  which  had  striven  to  cheer^  our  tedious 
journey.    Stem  glances  shot  from  benekith  his  bushy  ^ray  eye- 
brows, and  his  lips  became  compressed,  as  closely  as  if  some 
resolute  purpose  of  hostility  was  gathering  iu  his  mind. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Bmno,  that  you  love  me  no  longer.  Tou 
will  not  answer  my  questions — questions  which  seriously  a£fect 
my  haj^piness^-and  yet  it  is  clear  to  me  that  you  can  do  ao. 
Why  is  this  ?  Why  should  there  be  any  mystery  in  the  case 
of  one  so  poor,  so  humble,  such  a  dependant  as  myself?" 

"  Love  you,  Herman  1  Do  I  not  love  you !"  he  exclaimed ; 
and  I  could  see  a  big  tear  gathering  within  his  eye,  as  he  re- 
plied in  reproachful  accents — "Ah,  my  son,  you  know  not  how 
much  I  love  yon ;  yon  know  not  now — perhaps  you  will  shortly 
know — and  when  yon  do,  you  will  see  that  what  I  have  with- 
held irom  you  was  wisely  withheld.  There  is  a  season  given 
for  truth,  Herman,  and  if  Bruno  forbears  the  troth  in  your  ears^ 
it  is  only  that  he  may  wait  for  a  season." 

"  But  why  should  you  not  tell  me  of  the  baroness  ?  I  should 
like  to  form  some  idea  of,  and  to  love  her,  before  I  see  her." 

**  Then  you  do  not  love  her  ?"  he  demanded  with  some  quick 
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nes8 ;  and  I  could  perceive  a  smile  gleam  out  apon  bis  coonte- 
nance,  in  whicli  I  fancied  there  was  even  an  expression  of 
bitter  satisfaction.  His  question  confused  me — it  conveyed  a 
reproach  which  he  certainly  never  intended.  Gould  it  be  possible 
that  I  did  not  love  my  benefactress — okm%  to  whom  I  owed  so 
mueh — to  whom,  indeed,  I  owed  everything?  I  blushed,  hesi- 
tated, stammered,  and,  before  I  could  reply,  he  again  spoke,  and 
anticipated  the  feeble  excuse  which  I  was  preparing. 

"  But  how  should  yon  love  her  V*  he  exclaimed,  in  tones 
rather  of  soliloquy  than  conversation.  "  How,  indeed !  It 
would  have  been  wonderful,  indeed,  if  you  did." 

Here  he  arrested  himself  in  the  manner  of  one  who  thinks  he 
has  said  too  much.  The  true  feeling  with  which  he  spoke  I 
gathered  rather  from  the  tone  of  his  utterance  than  from  what 
be  said.  The  words,  however,  might  have  been  made  to  apply 
much  more  innocently  than  the  emphasis  permitted  me  to  apply 
them. 

"  How !  what  mean  you,  Bruno  V*  I  demanded,  with  an  aston- 
ishment which  was  sufficiently  obvious.  He  endeavored  to 
evade  the  effects  of  his  error  with  the  adroitness  of  a  politician. 

"  How  could  you  be  expected  to  love  a  person  whom  you  had 
never  seen — whom  you  do  not  know — of  whom,  indeed,  you 
know  nothing  V* 

"  Except  by  her  bounties,  Bruno." 

*'  True,  these  demand  gratitude,  but  seldom  awaken  love,  un- 
leas  by  other  associations.  Mere  charity,  gifts  and  favors,  have 
but  little  value  unless  the  donor  smiles  while  he  is  giving—* 
speaks  kind  words,  and  looks  affection  and  regard.  The  bar- 
oness has  erred,  if  your  affection  was  an  object  in  her  sight,  in 
not  personally  bestowing  her  bounty  and  showing,  to  your  own 
eyes,  the  ooacem  which  she  felt  in  your  success,  and  the  benev- 
olence she  intended*  Without  these,  her  bounty  could  scarce 
secure  your  love ;  and  the  feeling  which  dictates  it  might  have 
uo  such  motive  for  its  exercise — might  be  dictated  by  pride, 
vanity,  the  ostentation  of  a  virtue ;  or,  indeed,  might  be  the  con> 
aequenee  of  a  simple  sense  of  duty." 

**  Duty !  How  should  it  be  the  duty  of  the  baroness  to  pro- 
vide for  my  support  and  education  ?" 

"  Nay,  I  say  not  that  such  is  the  case.    I  oimply  suggest  one 
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of  the  causes  of  tbat  favor  which  men  are  yery  apt,  when  iLej 
name,  to  confonnd  with  benevolence." 

**  Bnt  why  shonld  jon  speak  as  if  it  were  donbtfbl  th&t  the 
baroness  really  desires  to  secure  my  affection  t  Do  yon  Imowy 
Bmno,  that  she  does  not  1" 

"  He  or  she  who  aspires  to  secure  the  affection  of  another  wiD 
scarcely  succeed  by  the  mere  act  of  giving  in  charity.      The 
gift  must  be   accompanied  by  other  acts,  other  expressions, 
which  shall  exhibit  the  attachment  which  the  giver  desires  to 
awaken.    It  must  be  shown  that  there  is  a  pleasure  felt  in  the 
benevolence,  that  the  heart  which  bestows  enjoys  a  kindred  sat- 
isfaction  with  that  which  receives.    As  for  any  knowledge    on 
the  subject  of  the  feelings  of  the  baroness,  I  pretend  none.      I 
but  state  a  general  truth  when  I  say,  that,  if  her  object  had 
been  to  make  you  love  her,  she  should  have  carried  her  gifts 
in  person,  shown  herself  frequently  to  you,  counselled  yon  from 
her  own  lips,  exhorted  your  industiy  and  diligence,  prompted 
your  ambition,  cheered  your  labors,  and  encouraged  all  your 
honorable  desires." 

"Ah,  if  she  had  done  this,  Bruno  ?" 

**  Doubtless,  you  would  then  have  loved  her,  and  then  aha 
would  have  been — " 

He  paused  abruptiy ;  the  same  stem  expresfflon  of  eounte' 
nance  denoted  the  suppression  of  a  sentiment,  such  as  more  than 
once  before,  during  our  dialogue,  had  seemed  to  fill  his  mind  with 
bitterness.  I  eagerly  demanded  of  him  the  conclusion  of  the  aext- 
tence,  and,  with  a  smile  which  was  half  a  sneer,  he  replied  :— 

"Then  she  would  have  been— secure  of  your  love." 

I  smiled  also,  and,  perhaps,  a  like  sarcastic  sneer  passed  over 
my  own  lips,  as  he  came  to  this  lame  and  impotent  conclusion. 

"Bruno,  you  deceive  me,  and  possibly  wrong  my  benefac* 
tress.  You  know  more  than  you  will  tell  me.  There  is  some 
strange  mystery  in  this  budness — " 

"  Which  T  believe,  Herman,  but — " 

"  Which  you  know,  Bruno." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  let  me  ask  you,  Hennan,  my  dear  Hennani 
do  you  believe  me  to  be  your  friend  V* 

« I  do." 

'  That  I  have  ever  shown  yon  kindness,  watched  over  you. 
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counBelled  you,  guided  you,  protected  you,  done  all,  in  sliort, 
that  a  father  could  have  done  for  the  son  h^  most  loved  V 

**  Truly,  good  Bruno,  I  helieve,  I  think,  I  know,  that  yon- 
have  been  all  this  to  me.  Yon  have  supplied  those  performan- 
ces, which,  if  your  thinking  be  right,  the  benevolence  of  the 
baroness  imprudently  omitted." 

"Enough,  Herman.  Believe  then  a  little  more.  Believe 
that  he  who  has  been  friendly  and  faithful  hitherto,  without 
hesitation,  without  exception,  without  gomg  back,  and  without 
sign  of  reluctance,  will  still  be  true,  faithfiil,  and  affectionate. 
There  is  something  that  I  might  say,  but  not  wisely,  not  benefi- 
cially for  you,  and  therefore  I  forbear  to  say  it.  But  the  time 
will  come,  I  think  it  will  come  very  soon,  and  all  my  knowledge 
shall  then  be  yours.  Meanwhile*  be  patient  and  learn  the  first 
best  lesson  of  youth — learn  to  wait !  By  learning  to  wait,  you 
learn  to  endure,  and  in  learning  to  endure,  you  learn  one  of  the 
principal  arts  of  conquest.  I  speak  to  you  the  lesson  of  experience, 
of  my  own  experience.  Never  did  a  young  man  pass  through 
a  more  trying  term  of  endurance  than  myself.  I  have  sup* 
pressed  my  nature,  stifled  the  pasnons  of  my  heart,  kept  down 
those  struggles  of  my  aoul  which,  as  they  would  have  vainly 
striven  for  any  release,  were  premature;  and,  after  twenty 
years  of  bondage  I  am  at  length  free.  Your  visit  to  the  castle 
of  T 1  is  the  epoch  of  my  emancipation." 

III. 

Having  thus  spoken,  Bruno  became  suddenly  silent,  and  no 
effort  that  I  could  make  could  induce  him  to  resume  the  conver- 
sation. Yet,  how  had  this  conversation  excited  me! — what^ 
strange  commotion  did  it  occanon  among  the  thoughts  and  fan- 
cies of  my  mind.  Where  had  he  obtained  the  power  to  speak 
with  so  much  authority,  words  so  fiill  of  animation,  thoughts  so 
far  beyond  his  seeming  condition  t  His  words  seemed  to  lift*" 
and  expand  himself.  His  eye  glittered  with  the  fire  of  an 
eagle's  as  he  spoke,  his  lip  quivered  with  equal  pride  and  en- 
thusiasm, and  his  form,  it  seemed  to  rise  and  tower  aloft  in  all  the 
majesty  of  a  tried  and  familiar  superiority.  The  mysteiy  which 
enwrapped  my  own  fate,  seemed  of  a  sudden  to  envelop  this 
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xuan  also.     He  had  dropped  words  which  indicated  an  alHaiiee 
of  our  desthiieSi  and  what  could  he  mean,  when,  at  the  close  of 

this  speech,  he  said,  that  my  visit  to  the  castle  of  T was  the 

epoch  of  his  emandpatlon.    The  words  rang  in  my  ears  with  tiie 
fanposing  solemnity  of  an  oracle ;  bnt,  though  I  felt,  in  vain  did 
I  strive  to  find  something  in  them  beyond  their  solitary  impoitL 
They  increased  the  solemnity  and  anxiety  of  those  feeBngs 
which  oppressed  me  on  my  nearer  approach  to  the  gloomy  tow- 
ers of  T    ■  '■   eastle.    As  we  came  in  sight  of  them  I  coald 
perceive  that  the  countenance  of  my  companion  assumed  an  ex- 
pression of  anxiety  also.    A  darit  doud,  slowly  gathering,  hang 
about  his  brows,  and  at  length  spread  over  and  seemed  to  settle 
permanently  upon  his  face.    He  now  seldom  epcke,  and  only  in 
answer  to  my  inquiries  asid  in  monosyllables.     Something  of 
this,  in  the  case  of  each  of  us,  may  nave  been  derived  from  the 
sombre  and  gloemy  tone  of  erretythhig  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, of  this  castle.     The  country  was  sterile  in  the  last 
degree.    We  had  travelled  the  whole  day  and  had  scarcely  en- 
eountered  a  human  being. .  But  few  cottages  skirted  the  cheer- 
less and  little-trodden  pathway  over  which  we  came,  and  a 
general  stuntedness  of  vegetation  and  an  equally  general  pov- 
erty of  resource  in  all  respects,  fhUy  accounted  to  us  for,  and 
justified  the  absence  of,  inhabitants.    Bruno,  however,  informed 
me  that  the  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  on  which  the 
castle  stood,  and  from  which  it  derived  its  resources,  was  as  fer- 
tile and  populous  as  this  was  the  reverse.    A  succession  of  little 
hills,  rugged  and  precipitous,  which  were  strewed  thickly  ovor 
our  pathway,  added  to  the  difficulties  of  our  approach,  and  the 
cheerlessness  of  the  prospeet.    The  castle  was  gray  with  yean 
-—one  portion  of  it  entirely  dismantled  and  deserted — the  resi- 
due in  merely  habitable  condition— the  whole  presenlang  such 
a  pile  as  would  be  esteemed  a  ruin  among  a  people  of  roman- 
tic temperament,  but  carefully  avoided  by  the  supei-stidous  as 
better  calculated  for  the  wanderings  of  discontented  ghosts,  than 
as  a  dwelling  for  the  living.    The  wall  which  was  meant  to  pro- 
tect it  from  invatton  on  the  side  we  came,  was  in  a  worse  state 
of  dilapidation  than  even  the  deserted  portions  of  the  castle,  and 
we  entered  the  enclosure  through  a  fissure,  and  over  the  over 
thrown  masses  of  lime  and  stone  by  which  it  had  been  origmaRy 
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fllUid.    T&er6  Irere  to«  many  of  tbeae  openings  to  ttaain  tanatl 

porta  Of  gateiTAys  neeessarj.   Witliin  tBe  endoenre  I  liad  an  aj^ 

portttnitj  to  see  how  much  moie  desolate  itm  the  prospect  the 

nenrer  I  approaehed  it.    Its  desolation  increased  the  feedings  of 

awe  with  which  the  m ystexy  of  my  own  fate,  the  ambigaoas  words 

and  manner  ofBnino,  and  the  yagoe  conjectures  I  had  formed  in 

reference  to  my  benefactress,  had  necessarily  filled  my  mind ; 

atid  I  was  conscions,  on  first  standing  in  the  presence  of  the  bap- 

olfesi^  of  for  more  apprehension  than  gratitade— an  appvehea- 

fllon  not  so  creditable  to  my  manhood,  and  only  to  be  excosed 

mid  accounted  for,  by  the  secluded  and  unworldly  manner  ia 

which  my  education  had  been  conducted. 

The  baron^B  met  me  wiih  a  smUe,  and  such  a  Innilel — I 
could  not  comprehend  Its  langnage.  It  was  clearly  not  that  of 
affection  ^  it  did  not  signify  hatred-^shall  I  iay  that  it  was  the 
desperate  effort  of  one  who  seeks  to  look  benevol^aoe  while 
feeling  scorn ;  thai  it  was  a  smile  of  distrust  and  bittetness^  the 
expression  of  a  feeUng  winch  seemed  to  find  the  task  of  recaiWng 
me  toe  offensire  and  unpleasant  even  to  suffer  the  mosdintavy 
disguise  of  hypocrisy  and  art  I  was  confused  and  stupefied. 
I  turned  for  explanation  to  Bruno,  who  had  accompanied  me  into 
(he  presence ;  and  the  expression  in  his  imce  did  not  less  surprise 
me  than  that  in  the  face  of  the  baroness,  fiiii  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  heie,  and  his  looks  wore  an  air  of  pride  aad  exultation ; 
not  dissimilar  to  that  which  I  have  already  described  as  distin- 
goislnng  them  while  our  dialogue  was  in  progress.  There  was 
sottetUfaig  also  df  defiance  in  his  glance,  idiile  gating  oii  the 
baieness,  whicU  puauied  me  the  more.  Her  eyes  were  bow 
turned  from  me  to  Urn. 

"*  And  this  then  Is  Ae-^  the  youth-^tfae  — «-''  She  paoaed. 
I  oMdd  no  longer  mitanderstaad  those  accents.  They  were  tlMb 
of  Texation  and  annoyance. 

"  The  same !"  exclaimed  Bruno, ''  the  same,  my  lady,  and  a 
noble  youth  you  see  he  is ;  well  worthy  of  your  patronage,  your 
love!" 
Tkerre  #si  a  taunldhg  asperity  in  hid  tones  which  Mnick  me 

bidofclly,  and  k  Iett|*th  sihnelatM  me  to  utt^^iine^  a»d  acciee. 
I  ffMhed  forward,  thr^w  myself  at  lier  feet,  and,  while  I  pourM 
ftHii  lliy  \fit6h%r%ti^  ^clif6#1edgm«nt8  fbr  her  behefactions,  wootd 
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faaTu  Boked  and  carried  her  hand  to  my  lips.  Bui  she  sbnL^k 
back  with  an  impaliie  if  posaible  more  rapid  than  my  owii,  her 
hands  npliflcd,  the  palms  turned  upon  me  as  if  beckotiing^  ine 
away,  her  head  averted,  and  her  whole  attitude  and  manner  thaX 
of  one  sufforiiig  contact  with  the  thing  it  loatiies. 

"  No,  no !    None  of  this.    Take  him  away.     Tftke  liim  away."* 

I  rose  upon  my  feet  and  turned  to  Brano.  His  form  was 
erect,  his  oye  was  full  of  a  stem  sererity  as  he  gazed  upon  Ibe 
bai'Onesst  which  seemed  to  me  strangely  piisplaced  when  I  oon- 
eidered  his  reladre  position  with  the  noble  lady  to  whom  I  owed 
HO  macb,  and,  in  respect  to  whom  it  would  seem  so  unacoountable, 
so  unnatural.  Bruno  paused  and  did  not  regard  me  as  I  approacb- 
ed  himl  His  eyes  weie  only  fixed  upon  his  mistreos.  She  re- 
peated her  injunction,  with  a  wild  and  strange  addition  :— 

*'  Have  you  not  had  enough  ?  Would  you  drive  me  mad  I 
Away  with  him.    Away !" 

**  Gome !"  he  ezolaimed.  tuzning  to  me  slowly,  but  witb  aa 
eye  still  fixed  upon  the  baroness,  whose  faee  was  averted  &ob 
us*  He  muttered  something  further  which  I  did  not  undesstaad. 
wadL  we  were  about  to  depart,  he  frowning  as  if  with  indigiiatioa, 
and  I  trembling  with  equal  apprehension  and  surprise. 

^  Stay  l"  she  exclaimed,  <'  where  would  you  take  him,  Bmnof 

**  To  the  hall  below,  your  ladyship." 

"Bight,  see  to  his  wants.  His  chamber  is  in  the  northeni 
turret." 

^  There !"  was  the  abrupt  exclamation  of  Bmoo. 

''  There !  There  i "  was  all  the  reply ;  a  reply  rather  ahxieked 
than  spoken,  and  the  manner  of  which,  as  well  a&  the  look  of 
Bruno,  when  he  beheld  it,  convinced  me  -that  there  was  sune- 
thing  occult  iind  mystenous  ia  the  purport  of  her  command. 
Nothing  more,  however,  was  spoken  by  either  the  baroness  or 
himself,  and  we  left  the  presence  in  silence  together. 

IV. 

Wb  descended  to  the  salle  a  mangSrt  where  we  found  a  bouo- 
tLfiil  repast  {Mrepared.  But  neither  of  us  seemed  disposed  to  est 
though  the  long  interval  of  abstinence  since  the  morning  meal, 
would,  at  another  time,  and  under  different  circumstances,  have 
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JtMvfBed  a  vigoroua  appetite  and  mi  'enormous  contiiin|ition  of 
the  variouB  vianclB  belbre  ns.  I  remarked  one  tbin^  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  feafit  which  occasioned  my  astonishment.  There 
'was  a  regnlar  taster  of  the  several  dishes,  who  went  through  his 
office  before  Bruno  in^ed  me  to  eat.  I  had  heard  and  read  of 
this  officer  and  the  objects  of  this  precaution  in  the  histoij  of 
past  and  barbarous  centuries,  but  that  he  should  be  thought 
necessary  in  n  modem  household  and  in  a  Ghristian  country  was 
a  subject  of  very  natural  wonder ;  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
as  much  to  my  companion  and  friend.  But  my  comment  only 
met  his  smfle ;  he  did  not  answer  me,  but  contented  himself  with 
lusuring  me  that  I  might  eat  in  safety.  He  even  enlarged  on 
the  excellence  of  some  of  the  dishes,  most  of  which  were  new  to 
me.  I  did  little  more  in  the  progress  of  the  repast  than  ft>llew 
die  example  of  the  taster,  who,  his  office  over,  had  instantly 
retired,  but  not  before  casting  a  glance,  as  I  fancied,  of  particular 
ineamng  toward  Bruno,  who  returned  it  with  one  similarly  sig- 
nificant 1  I  observed  that  all  the  retuners  exhibited  a  singular 
degree  of  deference  to  this  man,  that  his  wishes  seemed  antici- 
|)ated,  and  his  commands  were  instantly  obeyed.  Tet  lie  spoke 
to  tliem  rather  in  the  language  of  an  inthnate  companion  than  a 
master.  He  was  jocose  and  familiar,  made  inquiries  into  their 
exclusive  concerns,  and  seemed  to  have  secured  their  affections 
entirely.  It  was  not  long  before  I  discovered  that  this  was 
the  case.  From  the  taUe  d  manghr,  as  neither  of  us  cared 
to  eat,  we  retired  after  a  brief  delay,  and,  leaving  the  castle, 
emerged  by  a  low  postern  into  an  open  court  which  had  once 
been  enclosed  and  covered,  but  of  the  enclosure  of  which  only 
one  section  of  the  wall  remained,  connecting  the  main  building 
with  a  sort  of  tower,  which,  as  I  afterward  fbund,  contained  the 
apartments  assigned  me  by  the  baroness.  To  this  tower  Bruno 
now  conducted  me.  Grossing  the  court,  we  entered  a  small  door 
at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  which  my  conductor  carefully  bolted 
behind  him.  We  then  ascended  a  narrow  and  decaying  flight 
of  steps,  which,  being  circular,  gradually  conducted  us  to  an 
upper  chamber  of  greater  height  ftom  the  ground  than,  looking 
upward  from  bdlow,  I  had  at  first  esteemed  it  This  chamber 
was  in  very  good  repair,  and  at  one  time  seemed,  indeed,  to 
have  been  very  sumptuously  ftunished.    There  was,  however, 
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•a  lur  of  cQldneMiuod  dftmp  nboat  the  >p»itniai>t  lji«t 
me  with  wkpleasant  sensAtionB.    But  a  single  wmdov»  and 
a  Binall  one»  yielded  the  daylight  from  the  eaateni  Aj»  wUa 
tvo  fonaU  narrow  doors,  that  appeared  to  haTe  been  ebai  vp  lor 
a  century  and  more,  oocnpied  opposite  sectionB  of  the  northem 
and  floutbem  walLi.    The  little  aperture  at  the  head  df  tiba 
ttairs  was  cloeed  by  a  falling  trap,  and  fastened  or  not  at  ^h» 
fdeasore  of  the  incQiabent«  by  a  b<^  in  tiie  ioor  abore.    A 
masM^e  bedstead,  of  carved  eolnmns  and  aatiqne  patten*  atood 
almost  beside  the  trap,  making  flight  easy  by  that  means  at  the 
event  of  such  a  proceeding  seeming  desiraMe.    A  venerahle 
table,  of  the  same  style  and  century  as  the  bedstead,  stood  m 
l;b>^-4aftiddle  of  the  Apartment,  sufnpttiously  oov^ered  with  a  neh 
damask  cloth,  the  massive  fiinges  of  whieh  swept  the  floor  aro«nd 
it    The  solitary  window  <^  the  apartment  was  riiaded  by  a  eu^ 
tain  of  similar  btie,  but  of  soft^  and  flner  materiaL    But  the  uphol- 
stery and  decorations  of  my  diainber,  or  my  prison^-for  anah  it 
seemed  witib  all  its  decaying  i^lendor— catted  fbr  little  of  aoiy 
notiee  then,  aad  deserves  not  that  of  my  reader.    A  casual  i^aaea 
sufficed  to  show  me  the  things  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  I 
do  not  think  I  bestowed  Upon  thenn  more.    There  were  mattem 
lu  more  serious  in  my  mind  and  important  to  my  interest.    Two 
atook  whieh  the  apartment  eontained,  afKirded  seats  to  Brane 
and  myself;  and  I  scarcely  allowed  myself  to  be  seated  befers 
I  demanded  an  explanation  of  the  strange  scene  durough  whieh 
we  had  gone  with  my  benefactxeite. 

"  A  little  longer,  dear  Heraian— be  patient  a  little  longer— 
and  then  you  shall  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  me.  I  shaU  strive 
foon  lo  conrace  you  of  my  unsbes  for  your  happiness  and  welftie, 
and,  perhaps,  of  the  continued  labors  which  I  have  undergone, 
having  your  fortunes  in  view  only.  Tet,  I  do  not  promise  you  to 
unfold  the  mystery  entirely,  or  even  partiaUy,  which  enwraps  this 
castle  and  its  unhappy  mistress.  Perhaps  I  can  not.  I  confess 
freely  there  is  something  beyond  my  knowledge,  though  not,  I 
trust,  beyond  my  power.  Should  I  succeed  in  what  I  purpose, 
and  this  very  night  may  show,  then  may  you  expect  such  a 
revelation  as  w31  satisfy  your  curiosity  and  make  you  bettsr 
oonteaft  with  yow  position.  Of  one  thi^g  I  oMy  aasua  yon; 
your  fertnaee  are  better  than  you  think  them,  the  prespeeiis 
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jfnTttBihb  )iifi>9  jnom  «««l.<iii6ii]ne  k^not^  distant  «4ieii  yon 
may  malke  my  hopes  m  jmar  behalf,  and  reap  soBie  of  the 
IhaHs  of  1D7  tofla.  But  I  most  kare  700  now*  Nay,  do  not 
ataj  >iiMi»  and  do  not  seek  4o  qoeBlion  me  &rther.  I  can  not 
now,  I  wiU  not,  speak  -miiBBiOn-thiaaal^act.  It  k  ywir  mtereet 
^kat  taUame  from  yoa.*' 

I  wodd  have  detained  bim  for  fbrtket  ^puatioasyapite  of  Jik 
adaiaiutioii,  but  ke  brnke  awa^  tem  me,  and  was  hvnyfaig 
^hrea^h  the  amall  aondiam  doer  ef  ilka  apartment  when  he  siid- 
4enly  stopped. 

*' Heoaan*  I  bad  alaiost  ferfottena most  kapertant  matter. 
I  mast  give  yoa  some  eantions.  Tbk  door,  joa  peroeiTe,  has  a 
kMT,  which  ^ope  wUhm  these  lissmnos  of  the  wall  and  scicnres  it 
ikeimgUy.  Xen  will  akse  it  after  «m,  and  keep  k  ftat  at  dl 
koajoB.  I)o  aatiipen  It  im  af 7  anmiaoaa  tmless  it  be  «une,  and 
even  m7  voice,  or  what  ma7  seem  to  be  m7  veaeey-mnBt  net  per- 
aoade  70^  to  violate  this  cantiot^.  When  I  desire  entrance,  70a 
will  hear  these  sounds,  bat  no  words" — here  he  breathed,  rather 
itkan  Fhietfitd»  ^  i^igtkt  note,  intenaqptod  k7  a  sin|<alar  qawert 
«4Mk  saesaed  die  vetj  soql  of  mTStevj**-*^  abe^e  ^V  he  eea- 
tiMied>  '*iet  no  womaa'a  Toaee  penmade  7011  ie  nado  the  barj*' 

**  Bnt  aoppose  the  bavoness  aheaild  seiid  }** 

**  Do  diet  70a  bear,  fibe  may  aend-^naf ,  I  aq^  aare  ske 
ar31-f^«be  ma7  come  herself.'' 

"^  Bai  I  maat  tikftn  open  1" 

^No,notlihenJ    Not  for  7007  tits.'' 

''Ha.BnmoI    What  ma7  thk  aieaa  t' ' 

**In^^BiaB  not  BOW,  017  son;  bnt  believe  mm  tliat  07  pfcaa* 
llMiB  are  vmi  idle,  not  nnaeeea8a(V7.  I  live  but  to  aervia  apd  save 
7j«nu" 

'*  Save  me !    Yon  oonfiMind  me,  Brano.'^ 

''  Yes,  I  have  sa^ed  7011  imtil  now,  and  require  nothing  bat 
yonr  obedience  to  be  7oar  pieaerver  sdll.  Do  as  I  ask,  as  I 
cQBBBiand  70a  (  aad  ail  will  be  well,  and  we  shall  be  tH* 
nrophent" 

Hk  words  were  no  less  strange  to  me  than  had  been  those  of 

•Ike  baroness,,  ami.  Jwkat  waa  man.  staaage  than  all  was  Idbat 

aaddan  ak  of  antfikoBity,  pawmtal  aidaed^  i^cb  he  now  assomed 

fcv  tba  €nt  tkna.    I  did  net,  at.  tke  aaooaiit,  feel  die  ^ireater 
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nngttUaky  of  my  own  tack  obedience,  without  di^mulioB,  to 
the  aathority  of  this  man.  I  acted,  all  the  while,  as  if  imder 
the  sway  of  an  instinct.  His  ^e,  in  the  next  moment,  gave  a 
hasty  glance  to  the  solituy  window  of  my  chamber  and  to  the 
door  in  the  southern  waU  of  the  apartment 

"  That  door  is  almost  unapproachable,"  he  said,  seeing  that 
my  eye  followed  the  direction  of  his ;  ^  it  leads  to  an  abandoned 
terrace  which  overhangs  the  kke;  The  portion  of  wall  wbMi 
connected  it  with  the  caatiie  is  idmcst  in  rains.  StiU  it  may  be 
well  that  you  should  keep  it  bolted.  The  window,  which  is 
grated  and  inaccessible,  will  yet  afifbid  you  a  pretty  yiew  of  the 
neighboring  monntains;  these,  as  there  is  a  lovely  moon  to» 
mgkt,  you  will  be  «ble  to  distrnguish  readily*  Should  the  boan 
deem  tedietis  in  iny  absence,  you  can  amuae  yonfself  by  looknig 
Ibrth.  But,'  let  me  wani  you  at  parting,  Herman,  open  to  ao 
summons  but  mine." 

V. 

Hb  left  me  at  these  words,  and  left  me  more  perplexed,  if  soe 
more  apprehenaive,  than  ever.  My  meditations  were  neidi^ 
clear  nor  pleasant.  Indeed,  I  knew  not  what  to  tiilnk,  aad, 
perhaps  naturally  enough,  ended  by  distrusting  my  counsellor^ 
The  change  iil  his  deportment  and  language  had  been  no  less 
marvellous  than  was  the  reception  which  I  had  met  with  firam 
the  baroness.  The  inference  seems  usually  justified  tSiat  where 
there  is  mystery,  there  H  gmlt  also ;  and  BrUno  had  evidently 
been  more  mysterious  and  inscrutable  than  the  baione8&  She, 
indeed,  had  spoken  plainly  enough.  Looks,  words,  and  auctions, 
had  equally  denounced  and  driven  me  from  her  presence ;  and, 
ignorant  and  innocent  of  any  wrong,  performed  or  contemplated, 
I  necessarily  regarded  my  benefactress  as  the  victnn  of  sudden 
lunacy.  Still,  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  the  conduct  <^ 
Bnmo,  however  strange  and  unaccountable  it  might  seem,  with 
the  idea  of  his  unfaithfiilness.  He  certainly,  so  fiEur  as  I  knew, 
had  ever  been  true  to  my  interests.  He  had  been  som^hiBg 
more.  He  had  shown  himself  dee|^y  attentive  to  ail  my  feel- 
ings.  Never  .had  &tiMf  bestowed  maBe'^ebder  care  4a  a  be* 
loved  son,  and  shown  nunre  of  parental  favor  in  hia  nttarhia— ji, 
than  had  been  diqplayied  lowatd  me  from  the^fimt  by  this  par 
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0»n.     It  was  act  easy  now  to  distrust  him  |  Aady  racked  by  con- 
flictiDg  conjectiires,  I  passed  two  weary  hours  before  aBytbing 
happened  to  divert  my  thouglits  from  speculations  which  brought 
mo  DO  nigber  to  the  truth.    In  the  meanwhile,  I  had  made  sun- 
dry attempts,  by  looking  around  me,  to  lessen  the  influence  of 
my  thoughts  upon  my  feelings.     I  examined  my  chamber  with 
tho  appearance,  if  not  the  feeling,  of  curiosity.    I  mounted  to 
the  window,  and  for  a  litUe  while  was  soothed  by  the  soflt,  ail- 
Tery  light  of  the  moon,  as  it  seemed  to  trickle  down  the  brown, 
discolored  sides  of  the  rocks  that  rose  in  the  distance,  hill  upon 
hill,  until  the  last  was  swallowed  up  in  the  gloomy  immen^y 
beyond.    The  moon  herself,  in  the  zenith,  was  beyond  my 
glmmce.    But  &m  piospeet  did  not  velieTe  the  aajuety*  which 
it&iled  to  divei-t.    I  turned  from  the  pleaising  picture,  and, 
lesnmiiig  my  seat  beside  the  table  in  my  gloomy  apartment, 
again  smrrendered  myself  up  to  those  meditations  whieh,  how- 
ever, were  soon  to  be  disturbed.    My  attention  was  called  to 
the  door  through  whidi  Bruno  had  taken  his  departure,  and 
whidi—»  though  Itdid  not  then  know  the  lact — led  through  a 
lengy  dismal  eonidoiv  to  a  suite  of  rooms  beyond*    A  dtstiaet 
tap,  twioe  or  thrice  repeated,  was  made  upon  the  do<Mr.    I  was 
on  the  eve  of  foxgetting  the  solemn  injunctions  of  my  companion, 
and  had  nearly  risen  fnmi  my  seat  for  the  purpose  of  opening  it. 
I  reeoUected  myself,  however,  before  doing  so,  and  maintained 
an  inflexible  s3enee»    But  I  could  not  stifle  the  beatings  of  my 
heart,  which,  on  a  sudden,  seemed  to  have  acquired  Iburfold 
powers  of  pulsation.    I  almost  tottered  under  my  emotion ;  and 
nothing  'baft  a  resolution  of  the  most  stem  character,  and  the 
feeling  of  shame  that  came  to  my  relief  and  reproached  me  with 
my  weakness,  enabled  me  to  preserve  a  tolerable  degree  of  com- 
posure.   I  kept  silence  and  my  seat ;  suppressed  my  breathings 
as  well  as  I  could ;  and,  with  ears  scarcely  less  keen  than  those 
of  the  watoh-dog  when  the  wolf-drove  trots  about  the  enclosure, 
did  I  listen  to  the  mysterious  summons  from  withoat.    Again 
and  again,  though  still  in  moderate  force,  as  if  s<»ne  caution  was 
necessary  to  prevent  the  soimds  from  reaching  other  senses  than 
my  own,  were  the-  taps  repeated  «poa  the  door;  and,  after  a 
Ml  quarter  of  an  hour,  passed  in  a  eondition  of  suspense  the 
nest  trying  and  oppressive,  I  was  ai  length  relieved  by  hearing 
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the  tfetucl  •£  mtiring  tinUtAf$f  pAe^dvd  bj-  the  monrati  of  • 
▼o!b^  wbich  I  had  filter  heard  b^fi>re»  wni  none  ef  tin  irotrdt 
of  vehich  coald  I  distingqtsh. 

I  breathed  more  freely  for  a  while,  bat  for  a  while  onlj.     Per* 
baps  an  boar  elapsed*^ it  might  have  been  less— -it  certainFf 
conid  not  have  been  more ;  I  bad  fallen  into  a  sort  of  stupor. 
akin  to  sleep,  for  Aature  was  not  to  be  denied  her  rights,  even 
though  care  had  begun  to  iwRBt  on  hei« ;  when  the  summons  was 
renewed  upon  the  entrsEnee,  and,  this  tnne>  with  a  oensUeraMe 
increase  ofeamestness.    Still,  I  followed  the  eooaisd  of  Brano^ 
returned  no  answer,  and  strove  te  retsin  my  posifion  in  the  moflf 
perfect  silence*    The  knodung  was  repeated  after  a  £ttle  intor 
t^hat  isitb4he  4iame  Wmt  ef  suocessb    Thea  X  halsrd  Tdm^ 
A  whispering  dialogue  was*  eridetiily  eaiiried  en  betwe«n  twa 
p«rsons.    How  aeute  will  the  eari  of  aatiety  become  whea 
shurpeneS  by  apprehension.    I  heard  wlasper^  eTidentiy  nuumi 
td  be  suppressed,  through  a  stohe  wall  nearly  three  feet  m 
thiekness^    The  whispering  was  sueiteedbd  by  ^  third  snm^oo^ 
to  whieh  I  pwiA  as  tittle  attention  as  before^  afad  then  the  wfale* 
pers  were  exehanged  for  mumrars— «>sha]:p,  quick  mwmun— >• 
in  the  tones  of  that  voice,  whieh,  once  heard«  eould  nerrer  have 
been  forgotten.    It  was  the  veiee  of  the  baroness.    I  eonld  now 
distinguish  her  words ;  fbiv  in  her  pasnon,  she  loet  all  her  pre- 
dence.    "Baid  you  net  thai  you  saw  them  enter  together  T** 
The  ifeply  Was  nwt  aaffible,  though  the  whisper  iUhkk  eeareyed 
it  was  sufteiently  so. 

*' And  you  saw  Bnmo  go  forth  alone  V* 

Again  the  whisper,  Which  mmst  hitve  been  affrmatfve. 

"And  he  took  ^e  way  to  the  oonventt" 

The  response  was  immediate,  and,  1  sappose^  affizmatiTe  abs^ 
though  still  in  a  whisper  too  sof^  for  me  to  hear. 

"*  Then  he  must  be  here !" 

The  remark  was  followed  by  a  louder  knocking,  in  the  inteiv 
vals  of  wfakh  my  name  was  called  tkcee  several  times  in  the 
voice  of  the  bareness ;  each  time  with  ineieased  emphasis,  and 
evidently  mider  the  iniaenee  of  a  temper,  roused  from  the  fiiali 
and  gtowiag  momeady  m«M  and  more  aagry^  imdes  disappoint 
mem.  i  began  to  repreasfa  m jrself  with  my  cendaoL  Hi6« 
asuld  I  jtistily  this  trealinent  of  my  beaefaHreas  f    By  what 
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^it  did  I  exclnda,  her,  ^  wh^t  r^^MVoi^  coiil^  I  giy^  to  myr 
salf  9V  ot^Qr«  for  mch  djvnra^pocifol  tr^mi^  1  The  dhciyiwil 
Qf  tlug  qpeation  in  mj  own  mii^d  led  to  varioua  and  cooflicdog 
resolves.  Uj  reflections  all  required  that  I  shooljl  eii^wer  th# 
nunmoRSa  and  open  the  door  to  the  mistress  of  ti^  castle ;  hut 
vxj  feeKngs.  swajed  equally  hy  the  nyystejy  of  my  sitnatiop, 
and  the  singular  influence  vhich  Brano  had  acquired  over  moi 
were  opposed  to  any  compliance.  WhUe  I  debated,  howeveri 
with  myself^  %  heard  another  vo^e  without— ^tbe  voice  of  Bruno 
-^whiQh  seemed  to  produce  as  much  annoyance  and  fluttering 
among  my  nocturnal  ri^iters^  es  their  summons  had  occaaioned 
in  my  own  excited  heiut.  Hi^  tpnes  were  loud,  and  he  seemed 
tp  be  mder  ^b  much  ezciteme^  aa  the  baroness^  The  words 
ot  his  first  address  were  pearly  audible^ 

"Ah^  mad|im,"  he  ^^dU^nfied,  ^it  ^  as  I  apprehended;  yo9 
have  tlien  vioUted  your  promise-^you  b^ve  dared  !''— 

"Dared — di^redt"  ^i^  t)f»  fl}lpo^t  fierce  ezc}M9#tk>n  in  r^* 
fly. 

"  Ay>  madam,  digned.  You  ki^ev  the  penalty  of  faithlessness 
when  you  complied  with  the  conditions;  can  it  be  that  you 
would  defy  it.    How  i?  it  then—" 

'^  Stand  from  my  wfty,  insolent  I"  cried  the  baronesg,  inter* 
mpting  him  in  h^ughlj^  accents^  and  evidently  moving  forward. 

'*  Willingly t"  wes  the  answer ;  '*  wiijLingly,  but  I  go  with  yoi| 
for  awhile.    Di^misg  the  g^L" 

Strange  to  ssj,  thi^  comm/md,  fpr  cpmnuJ^id  it  was,  WBfi  in- 
stantly obeyed.  I  heai^d  thf^  bfironess  clearly  address  a  third 
person*  of  whpm  I  kpew  nothing,  but  whom  I  conceived  to  b^ 
the  person  m^nt  by  Bruno,  in  terms  which  despatched  her  from 
the  presence.  The  dialogue  between  the  two  was  then  resumed, 
but  the  sounds  gradually  died  away  firom  my  ears^  as  it  seemed 
in  consequence  of  the  parties  retiring  to  some  more  distant  spot. 
My  agitation  may  be  fancied  all  the  while.  So  long  as  the  in* 
terlocutors  were  within  heariiig,  I  was  more  composed  and  quiet. 
When  I  ceased  to  hear  them  and  to  be  conscious  of  their  neigh- 
borhood, my  anxiety  became  utterly  unrestrainable.  I  defied 
the  fears  which  oppressed  me,  the  warning  which  had  beeiii 
given  ifie,  t|ie  ni^e  scnifios  of  prpprie^  ^d  de^ci^^,  m)|ic]bi»  at 
«MtW^^  (.f^ouU  W^  iiVliiM  ngon  aa  per«poui^  to  evex;) 

9» 
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Other  law.  I  lifted  the  bar  irom  the  door,  which  I  opened,  and 
emerged  into  the  long  and  gloomy  gallerj,  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready briefly  spoken.  I  was  resolved  to  pursue  the  parties, 
and  satisfy  that  intense  curiosity ~^ a  curiosity  which  was  strict- 
ly justified  by  my  own  entire  dependence  upon  the  circumstances 
in  progress — possibly,  for  life  and  death,  weal  and  wo,  bondage 
and  freedom — which  was  preying  upon  me  like  a  fever.  With 
many  misgivings,  some  momeutary  scruples,  and  a  few  fears, 
Jill  of  which  I  contrived  to  keep  in  subjection,  I  pursued  this 
gallery  with  the  most  cautious  footstep,  resolved  to  hear  the 
dreadful  truth,  for  such  I  now  esteemed  it  to  be,  upon  which 
turned  the  mj^sterious  history  of  my  birth  and  fortunes.  I 
groped  my  way,  almost  in  entire  darkness,  along  a  minous  part 
of  the  castle.  The  gallery  seemed  to  be  winding,  and  there 
were  openings  in  the  wall,  which  I  felt  on  either  hand  at  inter- 
vals, and  which  seemed  to  indicate  other  chambers  and  apart- 
ments. Through  these  a  chill  wind  passed,  confirming  me  in 
the  belief  that  they  were  ruinous  and  deserted,  and  satisfying 
me  that  the  parties  I  pursued  were  not  to  be  found  in  either  of 
them.  At  the  end  of  the  gallery  I  was  stopped  by  a  door,  and 
beyond  it  the  voices  were  again  heard,  sometimes  low,  at  other 
times  in  angry  emphasis,  but  seemingly  with  little  or  no  cessa- 
tion either  of  one  or  of  the  other.  The  words  were  seldom  suf- 
ficiently audible  to  be  syllabled  clearly,  and  my  curiosity  would 
not  suffer  me  to  remain  satisfied.  I  tried  the  door,  which,  to  my 
great  joy,  was  unfastened,  and  advanced  with  increased  caution 
into  a  second  and  small  apartment  which  seemed  a  dreasing- 
i*oom.  A  faint  fight  gliding  through  a  chink  in  the  opposite 
wall,  together  with  the  distinct  voices  of  the  persons  I  sought, 
guided  me  to  a  spot  where  I  could  see  them  with  tolerable  ease, 
and  hear  all  their  words  distinctly.  The  chamber  into  which  I 
looked  was  similarly  furnished  with  my  own.  It  seemed  to 
have  been  equally  unoccupied.  An  ancient  ottoman  received 
the  form  of  the  baroness,  who,  as  she  spoke,  alternately  rose 
from,  or  sunk  back  upon  its  cushions.  She  scarcely  uttered  a 
sentence  without  accompanyilig  it  with  gi*eat  and  corresponding 
action;  now  rising  from  her  seat  and  advancing  passionately 
upon  her  companion  with  hand  uplifted  as  if  to  strike,  her  eye 
flashing  ftuy  and  resolution  while  her  lips  penned  fluih  a  tor 
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rout  of  impetoouft  m€%Q«ticm  and  nge ;— othen  saddenly  rece- 
ding at  tbe  close  of  her  words,  she  would  sink  back  as  if  ex- 
hausted npon  the  ottoman,  burying  her  face  within  her  hands 
and  sobbuig  with  disappointed  anger.  Bruno,  meanwhile, 
looked  the  very  embodiment  of  coolness  and  resolution. 

"Ulrica,"  I  heard  him  say,  as  I  approached  the  aperture, 
**  these  are  follies  from  which  yon  should  be  now  freed.  They 
are  frensues  which  must  only  destroy  you,  while  they  do  no 
good  to  your  purpose,  enfeeble  you  in  my  sight  and  humble 
J  on  in  your  own.  Of  what  avail  is  all  this  violence^- of  what 
avail  your  further  sttugglea  to  prevent  that  consummation  which 
is,  at  length,  at  hand :  let  me  implore  you  to  be  wise  ere  it  be 
too  late.  Welcome  with  a  amile  the  necessitj  which  you  can 
baffle  no  longer." 

"Welcome  it  with  a  curse — welcome  it  with  death,  rather. 
Well  do  jan  call  it  a  necessity ;  it  is  a  necessity  like  death,  and 
as  suchy  and  such  only,  shall  it  have  my  welcome.'* 

"And  the  wise  welcome  death  with  a  smile,  if  only  because 
it  is  a  necessity,"  replied  Bruno.  "  Ton  can  not  now  escape  me, 
you  can  not  longer  evade  compliance  with  my  wishes.  Long, 
long,  and  wearisome  indeed,  have  been  my  labors.  I  have  at 
length  triumphed!  I  have  succeeded  in  my  purpose,  and  am, 
at  length  the  master  of  your  fate !  I  witness  your  struggles 
with  sorrow,  as  they  only  di-ive  you  on  the  more  certainly  to 
humiliation — perhaps  to  madness.  It  is  pity,  Ulrica,  genuine 
pity,  and  no  other  feeling,  which  would  move  me  to  implore  of 
you  a  willing  concession  of  that  which  you  can  no  longer  avoid 
to  make.  The  necessity  is  now  inevitable,  and  I  would  spare 
you  those  further  struggles  which  tend  only  to  your  exhaustion. 
You  are  so  completely  in  my  power,  that  your  hatred  and  fury 
no  longer  awaken  my  indignation," 

"Do  you  exult,  wretch-**  do  yon  then  axidtt  Beware  I 
You  aiB  not  yet  secure  of  your  triumph." 

"  I  am.  Let  this  night  pass  only  without  harm  to  the  boy, 
and  all  is  well,  and  our  triumph  is  <}omplete.  I  am  thea  your 
master." 

"  Master !  master  I  Away,  insblent»  and  leave  me.  You  are 
still  my  slave." 

"  No,  Ulrica,  yon  know  better  than  this.    The  epithet  is  no 
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hngtT  aip^licHble.    1  am  ftt"  mtumt  ttfl^  ib»  ifiMlW  of 

** Slave!  sltfforl  daveT*  trail  thft  cift^f«p«At#l  aiad  1li«l<»>  Mw 
ciamatioa*  which  came  forth  frt^  her  lips  in  f<MHb^  impoteifoft. 

*<  If  to  confer  is  to  aeqi^re  tile  rights  af  A  iflSBirer,  ^«d  are 
these  right»  mine.  Stili  I  mj  net  'tTb  to  tUe  ooi^qiiet^/ 
No,  Ulrica^  again  and  again,  I  eonjnre  yon  to  seek  favor  and  to 
find  it  It  i&  ^till  in  your  power-^  is  &ft  yonr  power  wfafle  tld< 
nght  ksta'^tio  rec^ve  iadnlgietfM  Be  ifieir^U  te  youiHelT  «9 
wen  ai8  to  Um,  iheyovtU,  wtio'  new,  for  the' first  tlftiii^  ftoift  tllsl 
awfhl  honr  of  stonn  atta  nieditatid'  Milium  thcr  bous^  dT  hStf'''hbtt« 
enters  the  dwelHiig  of  — -^*' 

"  Say  iff  ii6ti  man^wretUh,  fimdl  fielFir  etttses  aild  eott^ 
Burning  fire  he  upon  that  hour,  and  the  vile  thing  df  whfdi  y^Mi 
spealc.  Slave !  Hencel  henee  and  leuve  me !  and  hear  from 
ttij  lipB«-^I^  wUdi  have  seldom  spoken  the  laagiiftg^  of  ^n* 
geance  and  of  hate  in  vain,  that  the  night  U/  not  yet  over,  and 
be  who  shonts  at  Ae  close  of  one  day  may  hoiti  ere  the  bcfgfn* 
ning  of  another.'* 

*«  I  do  not  despise  your  threats,  Ulrica — I  flssf  ihttii ;  -^btit  I 
guard  against  tfaem  also.  Kd  yon  fancy  that  yott  cbtfld  p^e- 
trate  to  that  ehamher  undiscovered  by  the  watehM  eyetf  AM 
for  the  last  seventeen  years  hlive  been  ha&y  in  j^enetnftfakg 
every  movement  of  your  mind  and  soul  t'' 

"Accursed  pieriod!  Fiends  wherefore  will  yon  tonnetit  itte 
With  the  recollections  of  that  tiihet*^ 

**  Ourse  not  the  thne,  Ulrica,  but  the  deed  whSch  il  witAeftsed, 
and  the  worse  deeds  t6  whidi  it  led— ^ your'  dieedSf  Uh^ea,  not 
mine^^ycnir  fiee  and  voluntaty  deedi,  to  whkh  ridHier  the 
conoBcb  of  wMom,  nc^  of  elkm,  hm,  yotir  «ppMce#  aiid  e>^ 
passions  impelled  yon.  You  IsKv^  e»ll^  tm  slav«  *e:{HM<s8Iy 
ttMiight*-it  i»yeur<  favorite  epithet  wk^Mf  yM  deigtt  to  s^eak 
of,  and  to  me.  It  is  now  time  thai  I  sfieidd  relieve  Ayultt'iifm 
the  epithet;  a»  I  AiA  li^W  able  to  prohrd  i^y^elf  ydor  maMer,  aiid 
the  master  of  y^ur  liki.  If,  seveifiei^  yeare'  ago,  I  was  the 
bondman  of  your  father,  annexed  to  the  soQ,  his  serf  -yw 
skve-*^!  haffe  beetf  eminlipated'fittiiriai  sn^h'i^dokMMps  by 
your  crime.  You  asserted  the  power  which  watf  tMista^ted 
yen,  toeeasvaiid  my  el^dtontee.    ¥ou're^ir«d'of  me  a  sarvice 
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am  m  Akv^  wUcb  jrdeaaed  m«  from  all  obligafion»  of  tkst  cotidi- 
tioii ;  and  thoogb  I  wore  the  aapeol,  the  demeanor,  die  bnrdeii 
of  l9ie  fllwe,  froih  that  moment  I  resolved  to  be  one  no  longer. 
When  thatt  boy " 

"  Curse  him  I — fielPs  emaes  be  upon  him  ilnd  70a !"  waa  the 
fieiididh  efsclaaatkm,  aeeompanied  bj  looks  eqimllj  fiendish. 

**  Those  oomes,  Ulrica,  wfll  ding  to  jont  neck  and  strangle 
yon  for  eter !"  waa  the  stem  and  mdignant  anawer  of  Brano  to 
thiff  intacmptian.  *'  Of  one  thhig  be  oertdn,  the)^  neither  vex 
me  nor  baffle  me  in  niy  pncp oi^.  They  haye  never  hitherto 
d«Ba  8o>  nor  Aall  tiiey  mr#,  wheii  my  labto  acre  on  the  afve  of 
anceesflltil  completion.  Bntlreabme:  When  that  boy  was  bom, 
I  veBoIred  to  secnxe  bin  from  thd  fkte  oif  the  o^eri !  Did  it 
not  prore  my  fitness  for  freedom  when  my  mind  waa  snecessAd 
in  the  stru^le  with  my  mmAtr  %  How  long  has  that  stmg^e 
contimied-i— what  has  been  its  histovy-— what  now  is  ite  terini- 
nationl  My  tridmph — my  continiiBd  trinlnpha-— my  perfoet 
njiaatary  oter  yon !  I  haive  baffled  yon  in  your  purposes— •pre- 
vented mtiny — woiAd  I  eatfld  hare  prevented  dV— -of  your  eril 
deeds  and  deiiraa ;  proteoted  theinnoeent  from  your  hate— pre- 
served the  fSdeble  from  yomr  maliee,  and  secured,  to  this  mo- 
ment, the  proofs  equally  of  your  crime  and  my  superiority.  Did 
those  acfaieveniients  seem  like  the  performances  of  a  slave  1  Did 
these  betray  the  imb0c3ity,  the  ignoranee,  or  the  pliability  of 
the  slave  ?  No,  UlriGa,  no !  H^  who  can  rank  with  his  master 
has  gained  a  sufficient,  pe^aps  the  only  sufficient  title  to  his 
freedom!  But  that  tide  was  already  gained  when  you  de- 
scended to  the  level,  aiid  contended  yourself  wkb  diaring  the 
pteasttirei'of  the  dsve ;.  when  you  were  willing^-*'-^" 

A'  lomnt -of  t&^  lA^at  ttftnfie  impiecaliaB,  m  a  vdke  inorer  Kid 
\\m  huialing'  of  %  thunderbolt^  dinwiwd  the  nac^ative-  of  die 
speaker,  and  prtfventod  rai  from  hearing'  the  comslusidn  of  a 
speech,  the  tenor  of  which  equally  suiprised  and  confused  me. 
What  Bruho  said  was  jnt  enough  to'  advance  me  to  a  lAentil 
enftiJLenlte  wheniee  I  ceidd  shrvey  only  a  sea  of  feg^,  ttdA.  haze, 
and  myatety,  nueli  deeper  than  before.  When  hii  wordt  a^ain 
beaUiAe  im^Oigibl^,  Imht^  diwontintea  Us  raimfiianeiieaa. 

'<  Heat  me,  Ulrtea.  Yon  know  not  y^t  this  aoEte^  of  my 
knowtodg^.    You  drMm  not  that  I  am  familiar  with  your  se- 
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creta  eyen  bejond  the  time  when  I  was  eaUed  to  ah«rd  tlicnu 
Till  now  I  have  kept  the  knowledge  from  yon,  bat  when  I 
name  to  yon  the  young  but  unhappy  Siegfried  1    His  fate—'* 

"Ha!     Can  it  be!      Speak,  man,  monster,  devil!      How 
know  you  this  ?    Halh  that  vile  negress  betrayed  me  V* 

"  It  needs  not  that  you  should  learn  whence  my  knowledge 
oomes.    Enough  that  I  know  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  Siegfried 
— unhappy  because  of  your  preference«  and  too  vain  of  his  ele* 
vation  from  the  lowly  condition  of  his  birth,  to  anticipate  tho 
feaif  ol  doom  which  in  the  end  awaited  him ;  and  to  whieh  L 
too,  was  destined.    But  the  kind  Providence  which  Las  pre- 
served me,  did  not  suffer  me  to  be  blinded  and  deceived  hy  the 
miserable  lures  which  beguiled  him  to  his  nun,  aad  whieh  yon 
vainly  fancied  should  mislead  me.    Ton  would  have  released 
my  limbs  from  fetters  to  lay  them  the  more  efifeetually  upon  tny 
soul.    Tou  commanded  my  submission,  you  enforced  it,  but  you. 
never  once  deceived  me.    I  saw  through  you  from  the  first,  and 
prayed  for  the  strength  to  baffle  and  overcome  yon.    I  obtamed 
it  through  prayer  and  difigenee ;  and  more  tihasi  once  it  was  my 
resolution,  as  it  long  has  been  in  my  power,  to  destroy  yon,  and 
deliver  you  without  time  for  repentance,  to  the  fearful  agent  of 
evil  which  has  so  long  had  possession  of  your  heart.    That  boy 
has  saved  you  more  than  once.    The  thought  of  him,  and  the 
thought  of  what  he  was,  and  should  be,  to  t^ou^  has  come  be< 
tween  me  and  my  purpose.    You  have  been  tpared  thus  long, 
and  it  is  with  you  to  declare,  in  this  place,  and  at  this  moment, 
whether  you  will  be  wise  in  season,  whether  you  will  Ibzego 
the  insaine  hatred  which  has  filled  your  bosom  from  the  hour  of 
his  birth,  and  aeeept  the  terms  of  peace  and  safety  which  I  now 
offisr  you  fer  the  last  time.    Hear  me  through,  IIl]ioa»and  know 
that  I  do  not  heed  your  corses.    I  am  too  strongi  too  seeue  m 
my  position,  to  be  moved  by  the  idle  langna^  of  wrathful  im- 
potence.   This  night  must  determine  equally  for  him  and  your- 
self.   To-morrow,  which  witnesses  his  public  triumph,  will  be 
too  late  for  you  unless  to  share  it    I  have  already  seen  his  ho- 
linessf  who  will  be  here  at  noon,  armed  with  plenary  powers  to 
search  and  examine ;  and  it  needs  only  that  I  shoidd  point  my 
finger,  and  your  doom  is  writteut  here  and  eternally.    Yon  are 
not  in  the  temper  to  die ;  and  you  may  escape  for  repentance' 
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Nor  18  tk«  eondkioii  a  hard  one.  The  youth  10  noble,  H^Higent, 
jttid  handsome ;  he  will  do  honor  to  any  house.  It  is  only  to 
acknowledge " 

**  Say  no  more,  slave  \  Base,  blackhearted,  bitter  slave !  Say 
Qo  more  to  me  on  this  hatefdl  subject.  Yon  have  deceived  me 
Imag ;  but  yon  have  not  yet  baffled  me,  as  you  insolently  boast. 
Still  less  are  you  the  master  of  my  fate ! — The  master  of  my 
fate !  Ha !  ha !  ha !  That  were,  indeed,  to  be  humbled  to  tho 
dost.  Away,  fool,  and  know  that  my  foot  shall  yet  be  upon 
your  neck,  while  your  fiilse  tongue  licks  die  ground  in  which 
you  grovel.  Away !  I  defy  yon  now,  and  spit  upon  you  with 
disgust  and  scorn.  Give  me  way,  that  I  may  lose  sight  of  your 
false  and  hateful  aspect.'' 

The  words  of  the  man  were  full  of  a  calm,  but  bitter  sorrow, 
as  he  stood  before  her. 

"  For  your  own  sake  and  safety,  Ulrica,  I  implore  you.  Be 
not  rash  ;  yield  to  the  necessity  which  must  go  forward ;  yield 
to  it  with  grace,  and  all  may  yet  be  well.  There  is  still  time 
fbr  safety  and  for  repentance.  On  my  knees,  Uliica,  I  suppli- 
cate you  to  be  more  merciful  to  yourself,  to  me,  to  him !" 

**l^tver,  never!''  she  exclaimed,  as,  with  violent  hand  and 
sudden  blow,  she  struck  the  speaker,  who  had  knelt  before  her, 
over  the  yet  unclosed  lips,  and  rapidly  passed  toward  an  oppo* 
rite  entrance.    He  did  not  rise,  but  continued  to  implore  her. 

"This,  too,  I  foigrre,  Ubica.    Once  more  I  pray  you-!'* 

''Slave!  Slave!  Slave!  Do  your  foulest — base  traitor,  I 
defy  you !" 

She  disappeared  in  the  same  instant,  and  Bruno  rose  slowly 
and  sorrowfiilly  to  his  feet;  while,  trembling  with  equal  wonder 
And  apprehension,  I  stole  back  with  huziied  but  uncertam  foot* 
stops  to  my  chamber,  and  hastily  fast^ied  the  door  behind  me. 

VI. 

I  NATURALLY  expected  that  Bnmo,  in  a  short  time,  would  fol- 
low upon  my  footsteps,  and  deep  indeed  was  the  solicitude  with 
which  I  waited  for  his  coming.  No  words  could  convey  to  the  an« 
dentanding  of  another  the  singular  and  oppressive  feelingsy  doubts 
anld^es  whidli'  had  bem  awakened  in  my  mbd  by  the 


ruliMioa  i»  which  ^e  pwties.stpo^  jlp  jS^h  9th^-r^  ^rfw  «l 
su ranee  and  stabbom  resolution  which  was  ahoini  by  Biyufi,  ip| 
ilcfianf^e  of  one  whoivt  I  hl4  r^^S^i^  only  l^  the  light  o^  •  waa- 
tres^  equally  wiiboiiit  rep^M(^  or  ^ear — hfix  fqry,  whjich.  m  it 
awakened  no  respect  ii^  bi|Q>  w«A  the  auffipiao;^  proof  of  tde  wed^- 
nesB  and  lu3  power -rhte  mj^tfiriQinL  aocu^<xa^  i^hich  I 
too  young  to  comprebQild  eo4  ^  ii^Qi^perienced  to  ^aee ; 
not  lea^t,  the  feaxfiil  threats  to  whicl^  ev^^  ^ea^^^ce  vfhieh^  hm 
uttei*ed  tended — iubd^d  all  sqy  ^txftog^h,  nnd  m^  ^^  vefko^ 
in  limb  and  in  hei^  thtoi,  the  'mS^%  fpr  the  $f;^  tim§  tptteia^ 
on  ^neertain  footsteps.  There  wa^  fom^^lung,  alao^  in  the.  \wfif 
space  which  he  allowed  the  baroness — h^t  the  aN^^gle  Big^i  ihi| 
ivhich  8)ie  had  already  ei^l^fi^^— *f<3r  re^ntaooA  be|<^  doom* 
which  feaifully  increased  the  terrors  with  .iiir^c)i  v^  iini|gip<tiai^ 
invested  tbft  >y^^9  &#if\ll  .W^^t  Aq4  ^^^  ooi^d  be  ihe 
jadginentT-rwjiat  thc^  pei^y — |»x  thpse  cruv^  «f  wbich*  ^ 
nothing  w^  known  tp  1)96^  aft  pe^ff^#d  yaa^  ^kv  cuid  oyw« 
whelmiiig  ?  The  mor^  I  strode  to  tlkv^  ^^  Vft<m  inroLyM  ]( 
became  in  die  inefibes  of  my  o'prn  ifild'-weaTiag  faneief ;  apd* 
ffuling  ta  &:f.  upon  any  certain  clue  wbii^  nigbt  lead  m^  to  • 
reHflonabl^  Qonelfision,  I  strove^  tiX  length,  in  l^adach^  nnd  x^u^ 
tion,  to  4^fni««  all  thought  froni  my  min4i  pai^^ntly  fwaitu^  tJM 
approi^  of  Sruap  and  the  nioming  fpr  the  soln^on  <tf  j^y  'dfiffab^ 
nnd  coBJeetui:^.  But  3ninp  and  t)ie  me^pnug;  f  roxn|8ed  i|a  be 
^qiuiUy  fjLoyff,  in  their  approaches.  Th^  stillness  of  deatk  now 
overspread  the  castle,  and  the  buzzing  of  a  solitary  insect  witkjl^ 
my  ohainb«ir«  Af^ir^  in  th^  tQi^l^rlike  %^nc^  pf  the  kav^  a 
strange  |n.d  Qinpl^tic  sognifioi^tipn  in  i^y  e§r^  Qopelm^  of  Bnpii 
no'^i^unediate  return -rftf  notching  eou}d  be  i^ore  ^toi^  than 
the  oondniipn  tliat  his  labors  must  be  gJ^^  th^  i^ight  in  prepn* 
ration  for  those  morning  results  of  which  he  had  spoken  so  con* 
fidently — I  determined  to  yield  loyself  to  slumber ;  and,  without 
undressing,  I  threw  myself  upon  the  massive  and  richly  decor»- 
ted  couch  of  qiy  chamber.  Bi)t  I  might  as  nifell  have  st^iY^d 
{or  flight  t^  2Jbe  upper  clouds,  as  to  win  the  coy  i^id  mocking 
sleep  which  I  desired.  My  imagination  was  wrought  up  to  fi| 
nlmost  feve^dsh,  intensitF,  The  bre^thi^jig  of  th^  wind  throng 
a  erevk^e  lilnrtled  an4  aistrf)«sed  m^  mi^  in  t)i/t  v^|y^^illgee  ^ 
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IIhi  — eifcand  hour  I  (A  a  pieaeime  wliick  stianulaifid  my  ha^ 
dM  iin4  iqanaaoi  my  •nsMjr  fsd  iread.  I  no  longer  ^trmra 
for  alfiCfu  X  ve8«  and  spyvoitcbfti  tke  litde  window,  and  lookeA 
it^mn  upon  4he  court.  Then  tJie  mpoofiglit  lay,  aprei^  oQi  like 
a  gafmeot,  «o  eoft*  so  spiiitaal,  that  thongbt  natarallj  beoamo 
Biy«tacism  as  I  awreyed  k,  and  the  yagae  nneertainties  of 
tha  Aitiire  erowdad  upon  the  aiena  of  the  present  world.  I 
oQuU  faney  shadows— which  were  iaages  rather  than  gbadowa 
-*- which  passed  to  and  fro  in  the  cold,  thin,  bnt  hasty  atrno* 
spfaero ;  that  tossed  their  wild  anns  above  their  marble  brows,  as« 
mating  away  in  tb^  distance,  they  gave  place  to  wilder  and  par* 
aois^  aipeots.  SLonnds  cieeiDed,  at  length,  to  accompany  lihese 
in«v^ei9e»t«,  %Mi  thai  acnte  sense  of  the  marrellQaa,  whieh  aH 
man  possess  in  papporlion  to  their  cnltiyated  and  moral  na1aira» 
.aad  vhkh  sf  e»s  4t  §naKty  of  sight  ani  heaiing  only-r-a  thing 
all  eyes  and  efxa— *  conjared  sylktUeq  firom  the  knperfect  aonnda* 
and  shrieks  ef  pain  fenti  Ae  yagne  mnrmuca  which  now  really 
aeaaheii  mj  ears  from  a  distance,  aad  which,  probably,  were  only 
marmors  of  the  wind  over  the  little  lake  that  lay  at  the  loot  of 
the.  castle.  As  thia  eoa^ction  stirred  my  mind,  I  remeinbezed 
the  4oor  U^  which  the  attention  of  Bnino  had  been  drawn  fbr  a 
adoaMBt  wLik  he  was  disenssing  the  secnritie9  of  my  ch^mbei^ 
I  lemembered  th«l  this  de<w,  as  he  described  it,  led  to  the  ter*- 
laae  whMl  BpvAediately  overlooked  the  lake.  The  rememr 
branceyui  my  feweish  state  of  mind*  led  me  to  derive  to  survey 
tbia  seeaet  and  I  a^troaebed  the  door,  and  had  already  begun  to 
undo  the  ftateaings,  wbioh,  by  the  way»  I  fonnd  lar  less  fine 
a-nd  a^^aara  tkmi  my  fidend  had  imagpuMd.  The  niches  of  tha 
yraUt  into  vbifsb  the  bar  was  dropped,  were  cmmbling,  and  de- 
cayed to  90  great  a  degree,  that  the  shoulder  of  a  vigoroaa  man, 
iirom  witiioat,  might,  without  much  effort,  have  driven  it  fircmi 
the  slight  fiMjg^ents  which  still  held  it  in  its  pkce.  Nor  was 
f)ve9  this  degree  of  violence  necessary  to  effect  an  entrance^ 
From  a  further  examination  I  discovered  that  the  wall  had  been 
tampered  with-— a  fragment  of  the  stone  dislodged,  though  not 
withdrawn,  thro\)gh  the  opening  of  which  a  hand  from  without 
might  readily  lift  the  bar  and  obtain  accesa.  The  cement  having 
^^jCaB^fiiUy  secniped  4^way,  the  stone  waa  suffered  to  remain* 
IP  i^»^-^t4kffi^^t0  ib^^apAi  thiiftiii  waa  only  hm  one  pasai 
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*ii  y'ww  that  I  could  diseern  a  ixunt  gUaimer  of  the  ittooiili|^ 
thioagh  the  aperture.  The  saspicions  oi  Bruno,  not  to  speak 
of  mj  own,  received  strong  eonfirmation  firom  this  diacoveiy ; 
and  mj  apprehennons  heing  nataradlj  aroused,  I  now  8txt>ve  fot 
means  to  secnre  the  door  which  I  had  heen  about  to  open.  It 
was  apparent  to  me  that  I  was  now  threatened  with  danger 
from  without.  I  looked  about  my  chamber,  and  my  eye  reateil 
upon  the  massive  table  standing  in  the  midst.  I  im&oediately 
seized  upon  that,  and  placed  it,  though  with  some  ^^fficulty, 
against  the  door.  While  I  meditated  in  what  manner  to  in* 
ciease  my  defences,  my  ear,  which  had  acquired  all  the  keen 
seufflbilities  of  an  Indian  scout  on  the  edge  of  an  enemy's 
encampment,  detected  a  light  buzzing  sound,  which  drew  my 
attention  to  the  teirace.  But  I  had  scarcely  stooped  to  the  iqp- 
ertuxe,  when  a  scream*^ a  ton^nt  of  screams-— rang  so  suddenly 
on  the  late  silent  atmosphere,  that  I  was  staggered,  almoal 
stanned,  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  ou  the  instant  fallen  at  my  feet 
in  the  deep  stillness  of  the  unbroken  forests.  The  soimds  easae 
from  tlie  terrace ;  and  as  soon  as  I  could  recover  from  the  en- 
feebling effect  of  my  first  surprise,  hearing  the  screams  aftill 
repeated  as  wildly  as  ever,  I  obeyed  the  natural  impulse  of  my 
feelings,  and  prepared  to  rush  out  to  the  scene  of  eianor.  I 
dashed  the  table  from  the  door,  against  which  I  had  taken  sock 
pains  to  bear  it,  and  tearing  the  slight  fastenings  away  whiek 
otherwise  secured  the  entrance,  I  threw  it  open  and  darted  out 
upon  the  scene.  The  object  that  met  my  eyes,  that  instant,  fas- 
tened my  feet.  There  stood  the  baroness,  about  twenty  steps-from 
me,  and  at  nearly  the  same  distance  from  a  door  in  tke  <q^posite 
wall,  which  was  open,  and  firom  which  she  had  evidently 
emerged.  Behind  her  stood  a  negress-^a  dwarf — the  blaick* 
est,  strangest  and  most  hideous-looking  animal  I  had  ever  in 
my  life  beheld.  The  baroness  had  been  approaching  my 
apartment— her  face  was  toward  me,  but  her  eyes  were  tuned 
•—nay,  fixed  and  frozen,  it  would  seem,  as  if  in  the  contempla* 
tion  of  some  object  upon  the  parapet  which  overiooked  the  lake. 
Her  attitude  exhibited  the  intense  and  stramed  action  of  in- 
sanity. One  hand — the  left— was  uplifted,  and  averted,  as  if 
to  hide  her  eyes  from  the  object  which  they  yet  lewdutefy 
•traanod  to  see.    In  the  otker  hand,  glistenift^  in  -Hm- mOcmllgHt 
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w$B  a  poinard,  bared  and  borne  aloft,  as  if  designed  for  iiBSied»> 
ate  service.  I  shaddered  wit^  an  ancontrollable  emotion  of 
Bicknesii—- heart^sickness^-as  I  associated  the  dialogae  to  whidi 
I  had  listened,  with  this  instrnment  of  death.  Bnt,  thongh  her 
progress  had  evidently  been  toward  my  chamber^  her  eyes  were 
not  now  given  to  me.  Her  thoughts -—if  thought  she  had-— 
were  all  elsewhere.  Her  fanmswere  harrying  her  to  other 
woirids,  and  scenes,  and  objects,  lisible  to  no  senses  but  her 
own.  Wildly  she  pointed  to  the  parapet  overlookiog  the  laket 
and  gazed  and  spoke -^  a  speech  whose  every  accent  was  a 
scream  ef  agony  "—as  if  still  in  sight  lay  some  ol»ject  of  hfte- 
and  fear,  which  she  vainly  straggled  not  to  see. 

**  There — there-— will  it  never  nnk— w31  it  never  die— -wiU- 
thoee  hideous  eyes  never  tarn  away  I  Down,  down ! — Thrust 
it  down  when  I  command  ye-~the  rock  is  heavy  in  its  garments 
—the  lake  is  deep,  deep,  and  still  and  8ileot-«*down  with  it, 
ifcye— -for  ever  from  my  sight !  Or,  if  ye  tremUe,  set  me  free 
msui  I  will  do  it— I  have  no  fears<— -none  i  none !" 

Thus,  fixed  and  terrible,  ghastly  and  staziag  wild,  with  idiot 
fVenzy,  she  stood  gazing  and  intent  upon  the  &ncied  object  in 
lier  sight— « immovable,  seemingly,  as  a  statue,  and  conscions  of 
nothing  beside.  I  lost  my  fears  in  the  contemplation  of  hers, 
and  approached  her,  though  hardly  widi  any  distinct  purpose. 
She  seemed  not  to  notice  my  approach— **not  even  when  the  ne» 
gross  who  ibliowed  in  her  train  rushed  to  h^  at  my  appearance 
and  strove,  with  an  excitement  of  manner  only  less  than  her  own» 
to  direct  her  attention  up<Hi  me.  But  the  wretched  one  turned 
ttot  once  aside  at  the  interruption.  Her  eyes  took  but  the  one 
^'rection,  and  could  not  be  averted ;  and  her  mooherent  language 
tvaa  poured  forth  in  ta{M,  though  inconsecutive  syllablei^  to  the 
object  of  her  mind's  vision,  which  so  effectually  fi^se  to  darimess 
all  her  capacities  of  sight.  Never  did  I  behold— never  could  I 
have  fancied  or  beKeved  a  spectacle  so  wild  and  fearful.  Ima* 
gine  for  yourself  a  woman,  once  enunendy  beautiful— *  of  a  dark 
and  mystenous  beauty — tidl  in  fbrm — majestic  in  carriage— in 
little  more  than  the  prime  of  life — wearing  the  dignity  of  age, 
yet,  in  every  look,  mcyreraent,  feature,  and  gesture,  exhibitfng 
the  impulsive  force  and  passionate  eneigy  of  youth;— her  per* 
son  bending  forward— her  e^«s  straining  as  if  to  burst  itfom  the 
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biuttiff  •selMs'-^her  lips  dighdj  parted,  Irat  wkh  tfie 
giiashliiip  $A  odcarimai  interrmls  Vfith.  a  spamodid  motioti^ 
bair,  owse  nMj  black  and  TohiifaiiiiHisly  masfltv^  toodied 
the  gmj  that  dertaUj  eneaes  ficoiu  tHe  pjreaiatare  atanis  of  4 
winter  of  tbs  tot^,  oteapiiig  firaai  all  oonfimment^  and  atreaanog 
over  faer  flieeka  and  neek-^tfae  Teiiifl  of  bar  neek  and  fbvefaead 
gm^lmg  iototbiefe  ridgpeffand-  oordiog  tlie  featafw  with  a  te: 
tint  itafpl^  dattoUya'tli0  dlffifeatty  af^iitiat  aiwiny  aay  wioh 
updn  Aittari'«*tflD(iagiDe  aoeb  a  Wo«iasi!'««^the  fetooity  of  Iho 
demoir  glning  fmsf'  hnr  aje^  m  eofineetioB  witb  the 
eaipteitaioki  of  tavror  wUdb  liiat  cligm  eiNv  won  ■  ■  tho 
dagger  in  her  hand— «•  her  haad  apltfiied-^her  foot  adraneed-^ 
Mt  80  frozen  I  *-^  so  feed  in  the  rigidity  of  marble  !->-tiie  iihage 
above  the  sepalehre  I — no  unfitting  embkm  of  the  dread  and  ea- 
dntiug  marriage^-  which  nothing  oan  ereir  sat  aaiaidei>  botwaam 
niirepeBted  €Mt,  MOd^  ntiiforglirki^  Death ! 

I  wsa  aearijr  auiddetted  eirta  to  behold  this  speeteda,  aadt  il 
was  a  relief  to  mm,  when,  wi4h  a  no  less  talrrfble  and  ttinfyuig 
entsrgy  she  slloek  eff  tho  lorper  which  siMed  fife  in  idl  iU  woniU 
ed  foitos  of  expcesaion^  and  reafewdd  those  fearftd  tones  of  nan* 
6tj  and  crime,  whidh,  though  reVeahng  n,oihing,  amply  testifieil 
to  a  loi^  nacnitiTe  eqnal  df  shame,  and  sin,  aad  soffMing. 

**  There !  dKoe  f "  she  exdaiaied,  stiU  addiMsing  heraaU  to 
seme  imaginary  oljetet  whidb  seemed  to  rest  or  to  rise  bafoie  bar 
i^ott  the  parapet  whidh  oterhong  the  lake«— **  There  ag«n !— > 
its*  hands --« its  little  handa-*>-''^l  notUng  keep  them  downl 
They  rise  throdgh  tiie  whiter — they  implore-- *bttt  no  I  no !  It 
were  a'  mistaken  meroy  ndir  to  saTe  I'^let  om  not  look — let  me 
not  see^^  witt  y6n  nbt^tf  ^  it  o^rar*^  the  IdM  i*  deepr«*-tiie  reek 
is  hen^  « if*  Mtthi  gsvmentt-*^  ii^  so<m  aink  from  m^  to 
over,  and  theB^'-^'lhtti  I  stMl^be  o*fe<  Bm\  itgeea«-^lt  goes  at 
]|i8tl-^Boyonnotheifrth<^phnigp(!— the  Water  gwgleainila 
nosttils-^ekMibi^  ovei?  it^  and«'fted  spafe  ntfl^  what  a  pienmg^ 
aiiMc-^Andther !  aheflbar  1*— Keep  me  not  baek — I  will  leek 
if  itbe^e!-*Noi  no!  ita liftW fiiae  smilee  i^ian  ate  thrnvk 
Ike  white  waC^  !*' 

JM  this  wan  IbUawed  1^  a  shriek,  piesdnf  like  that  wbUb 
she  deatiribed,  whieh  panehmted^  to  Ihevery  mavtow  of  my  bonei 
With  the  eiy  she  bennded  tifwevd  the  parapet,  looked  wMdly 
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\mm  into  the  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  eaitiie,  th*  xetieiled 
^UeaiM  tiF  ifhUk  etreiy  prevjevie  taf  from  her  lijle  ilra#  feeble 
and  inezpresfliye.  The  climax  of  her  fteasy  had  been  reached^ 
f  w«tt  jvBt  in  time  to  sa^eher.  She  fell  backward  and  I  re- 
eeived  h«r  ia  TSy  anns.  The  shock  seemed  to  bring  her  back 
t9'  a  more  bomaii  oonseionsneM.  Her  eyes  were  tnnied  npoik 
miy  own;  «  new  intelligence  seemed  to  rekindle  them  with 
tlneif  fotttttn  expresMon  of  hate^-^ber  hand  rainlj  strove  to  use 
tto  dai^per  apmat  mj  pertam;  Iir  the  effort^  it  Ml  nerveleas  at 
heir  side,  while  a  sadden  discharge' froul  ike'  menAr  and  notflril* 
drenched  nf  ggkiaenf  Iwith  Kto  bleed. 

VII. 

Bitee  ^  Aa^  itfstaiit  appeased  and'  xeeeived  her  from  my 
arms.  The  relief  was  necessaiy  to  me'-*- 1  C0id4  not  haye 
sastained  her  much  longer.  I  was  sick  almost  to  exbaostion. 
I  felt  miable  to  endnre  a  sight  to  me  so  strange  and 
terrible,  jet  I  strove  in  vain  to  tmn  my  eyes 'away.  They 
wwie  freed  ae-  if  by-  sonie  fjsarfhL  faacinati^n.  HerSf  too, 
wwto  ncrw  avetied  upea  meb  M  firsts  when  I  tnmsfenr^d 
her  to  the  arma  of  Bhme,  they  weve  tamed  upon  him ;  but, 
m  the  next  moiiiekit»  aa  soddes^  averted,  with  an  expression 
of  losthaomeness  and  kat^i  wbieh  saiertn^.  had  not  softened,  nor 
tii(^  seeming  approack'ef  deatk  dimimslied  of  aa^  portion  of  in- 
teoeity.  On  me  tkey  besfibnv^  a  move  protracted,  bat  scarcely  a 
more  knadly  expretasion.  Bi^oken  syUableSi  stifled  and  overcome 
by  the  diseharge  of  lA>od;  straggled  feebly  fiom  her  lips;  and, 
fainting^  at>  lai*^  sherwa»  bocne*  to  the  ebMsber  from  whicli  she 
hlHd^'  eiiwiged-  a«  the*  be|^ia|;<  of  that  aeentf,  the  pwrposea-  of 
which  seemed  to  me  so  iaaevataUe,'«lid'  tha'progveaa  of  wb^b 
was  in  troth  so  terrible.  Medical  assistoaee  waa  sent  for^  and 
mmy  antxor'bestowad^  i»|riM  foWmi  of  skfli  and  faamanity.  Need 
I  say  that  a  deep  interest  in  her  fate  affected  my  bosom.  A 
tagoa  ta^i^tub,  darit^and  Miaage*  wliieh  ctonpled  die  &ter  and 
history  of  this  noble' bniwtetahed  lady  With  my  ewBr  had  natox 
aijr^Mttmvdnkqt  nji|4»;frovrtk»^Me«ae:la  wbiob  I  hkA  been 
a  listener.  What  was  AarkfiM  t  I  abtMldeiad  with  mi  appce- 
hension  and  painfal  terror  whenever  this  question  s^ggeitad  it- 
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aelf  to  my  thougbu.  What  was  she  not  1  What  had  she  ikh 
been  ?  and  what  had  heen  her  parposes— -her  baffled  porpooeBl 
Let  me  not  fiuicy  them  lest  I  madden. 

**  It  is  no  snbjoct  of  ie<!;ret,  Herman,"  were  the  first  words  of 
Bniiio,  when,  yielding  the  baroness  up  to  her  attendants,  we  re' 
tired  to  another  apartment.  "  God  has  interposed  to  save  os 
from  a  greater  tnal,  and  to 'save  her  from  an  exposure  even  more 
humbling  than  this.  Tlie  dawn  of  another  daj,  the  sight  of 
wh'oh  ttho  will  now  be  spared,  would  have  been  worse  tlian 
death  to  a  spirit  such  as  l^rB." 

"But,  will  she  die,  Brano?  Oan  she  not  be  saved  1  w  it 
eertain  V* 

**  It  is ;  and  I  am  glad  of  it  for  jour  sake*  as  well  as  herB.** 

"  For  my  sake  T' 

''Ay !  the  moment  of  her  death  puts  you  in  possession  of  ibis 
castle  and  all  her  estates." 

••  Me !" 

"  Yon.*' 

•*  And  I  am'» 

**  Her  heir-^yet  not  her  heir.  Yon  are  the  hw  to  a  power 
beyond  hers,  and  which  proved  her  destiny.  Her  death  makes 
atonement  at  once  to  die  living  and  to  the  dead.  She  now,  in- 
voluntarily, compensates  for  a  long  career  of  injustice.  But,  in- 
quire no  further ;  death,  which  will  place  yon  in  possesion  of 
your  rights,  will,  at  the  same  time,  deprive  yon  fbr  ever  of  a 
knowledge  of  certain  secrets,  which,  had  she  lived  till  to-mor- 
row's noon,  must  have  been  revealed  in  order  to  compel  thai 
justice  which  has  been  too  long  denied.  It  is  fortunate  that  she 
will  perish  thus— fortunate  for  her— for  yoa«*-for-«— -" 

He  paused,  and  with  an  impulse  which  I  could  not  withstand* 
I  desperately  concluded  the  sentence— > 

•«  And  for  yourself !" 

**  For  me !  Ha ! -^Oan  it  be ?— Hezmaiiy  my  son«  what  have 
yon  done  f 

^  Followed  you  through  the  corridor*  when*  this  evening*  yon 
>ed  the  baroness  away  from  my  apartment.*' 

<*  And  did  yon  traee  our  footsteps-^did  yon  find  ns  wheie  we 
were — did  you  hear  what  was  spoken  f ' 

-All!    AUr 
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Be  covered  his  &ce  with  his  haadsb  and  gvoi^od  elood  in  the 
bitterness  of  an  anguished  and  disappointed  spirit. 

**  This  pang/'  he  exclaimed  at  length,  **  I  bad  hoped  to  spare 
yon.  I  have  toUed  for  this  at  all  seasons  and  hours,  by  night 
and  daj,  in  crcwds  and  solitudes.  Unhappy  boy !  your  curios- 
ity  has  won  for  you  that  partial  knowledge  of  the  truth  which 
mast  only  bring  delusion,  doubt,  and  anxiety." 

"  But  why  should  it  be  pai-tial,  Bruno.  I  know  from  what 
yon  have  already  said,  that  you  know  more,  that  yon  know  all. 
Ton  will  complete  my  knowledge,  you  will  terminate  my  doubta." 

''Never!  Never!  If  Ood  has  spared  me,  by  his  act  this 
night,  that  dire  necessity  from  which  he  well  knows  I  would 
have  shrunk,  shall  I  now  voluntarily  seek  it  1  No !  No !  The 
fearful  chronicle  of  shame  is  sealed  up  for  ever  in  her  death. 
Blessed  dispensation  !  Her  lips  can  no^longer  declare  her  folly, 
and  mine  shall  be  silent  on  her  shame.  Yon  have  heard  all 
that  you  .can  ever  hear  of  these  dreadful  mysteries." 

"  Nay,  Bruno !  Say  not  this,  I  implore  you.  Tell  me,  at 
leA^t,  tell  me,  that  this  most  fearftil  woman  is  not         '* 

I  shrunk  from  naming  the  word,  the  word  signifying  the  rela^ 
tionship  which  I  suspected  to  exist  between  us,  which,  indeed, 
seemed  now  to  be  infinitely  more  than  a  doubt,  a  suspicion*  I 
looked  to  him  to  comprehend,  to  answer,  without  making  neces* 
sary  the  expression  of  my  fear.  But  he  was  silent,  and  I  forced 
out  the  reluctant  word  : — 

"  Tell  me,  Bruno,  tell  me  at  least,  that  this  fearful  woman  la 
not — my  mother." 

*' And  of  what  avail  if  I  should  tell  yon  thist  Would  that 
terminate  your  doubts — would  that  satisfy  your  curiosity  ?" 

"  It  would — it  would." 

"No,  Herman,  I  know  your  nature  better— -to  know  this 
would  only  lead  to  other  and  more  annoying  questions,  questions 
which,  if  answered,  would  take  peace  from'  your  mind  for  ever. 
You  would  know  next—" 

He  now  paused. 

<*  Yes!"  I  exclaimed,  *'I  would  then  seek  to  know — and  1 
DOW  do — what  was  he,  Bruno — my  father — and  what  is  the 
secret  of  your  power  over  her — and  who  are  youl" 

*^Let  it  be  a  matter  of  thanks  with  you  Herman,  in  your 
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nigbtly  pmy^ra,  llnit  yoa  can  iMTer  know  tlieie  iluags,"  «b»  IIm 
hoarsely  spokea  f^f^J'  i  l^raw  mj^V  mi  Ua  fcet»  I  riaaprf 
Lis  knees,  I  implored  kfm  ia^  t^an  $ni  8iippKesiioxii|»  k«|t  he  waa 
immovable.  He  pressed  m%  to  hia  hoart,  he  voft  with  me»  hai 
he  toM  me  nothing. 

VIII. 

At  Atswn  w^  wove  saminonad  to  the  ehamber  of  tide  bfM!99e». 
A  erisis  w^  a*  hand.  His  neverence^  tha  oaadinal  -R-rr*«  ifh^ae 
presence  had  keen  expeeted  at  a  late  hour  m  the  darjs  w4  for 
another  pvrpoae,  had  been  aoBeitttd  to  atlieod  im  kiMte.  anid  had 
complied  with  Christian  ponctnaliij,  iritk  the.  dttmandfl  <tf  motial 
soffering.  But  his  presepice  efiiM^ted  aotibong.  Tha  ipisOK»lJ# 
woman  cieaiiy  enongh  eomprakended  bis  words  and  aa^horlatioaiii 
She  listened  witliont  look  of  acknowledgment,  or  regret  or  re- 
pentance. She  heard  his  prayai-s  for  her  safety,  and  it.smUe  of 
scorn  might  be  seen  to  mantle  npon  her  lips.  Tks  Host  was 
elevated  in  her  irfght,  and  the  soom  deepened  npon  her  eonnte- 
nance  as  she  beheld  it.  Tmly  was  she  strong  in  her  weakness. 
The  sacred  wafer  was  presented  to  her  lips,  bnt  diey  were  dosed 
inflexibly  against  it.  The  death  straggle  came  on ;  a  temUe 
conflict  between  flite  on  the  one  hand  and  feacfnl  pa«sbna  on  the 
other.  The  images  of  honror  will  liever  escape  from  my  mein<»y • 
They  are  engraven  there  for  ever.  Stie  raised  herself  to  a  all- 
ting  posture  in  the  bed  without  asttstanee.  The  effiurt  waa  mo- 
mentary only.  But,  in  that  moment,  her  glanee,  which  waa 
fixed  on  me,  was  the  very  life-pietnre  of  a  grinning  and  fiendish 
malice.  The  expression  horrified  the  spectators.  Hb  enuneDea 
once  more  lifted  the  sacred  emblem  of  salvation  in  her  mg^t*  and 
the  last  efibrt  of  her  struggling  l^e  was  to  dash  it  from  his 
hands.  In  that  eflfbrt  she  sank  back  npon  the  pillows,  a  fbesh 
dischai^e  of  blood  took  place  fipm  her  mouth,  and  stcangulatiMi 
followed.  The  suffeiings  of  the  mortal  had  given  place  to  those 
of  which  there  can  be  no  mortal  record. 

And  I  was  the  master,  undisputed,  of  all  these  domams.  And 
Bruno  had  gone,  none  knew  whither.  Notiung  mooe  eodd  I 
fathom  of  these  mysteries,  hut  iliere  waa  eoe  aearck  that  I^ktsti* 
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tated,  one  discoTexy  that  I  made,  which  tended  to  deepen  them 
yet  more,  in  seeming  to  give  them  partial  solution.  That  little 
lake,  I  had  it  drained,  and,  just  beneath  the  wall  of  the  parapet, 
.we  found  the  tiny  skeleton  of  an  infant — bleached  and  broken 
into  fragments,  but  sufficiently  peifect  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its 
original  humanity.  A  tixie  fragilietit  of  stone  such  as  composed 
the  outer  wall  enclosing  the  castle,  lay  upon  its  little  ribs.  Need 
f  flay  flijtt  I  ^her^d  tip,  iffth  the  solrdtudi^  ef  a  MtheleM  love, 
€5 Vei^  lf«ihnant  6f  ihh  ttttW  relie,  €tM  H  was  hMbki  With  the 
t^dcitest  carid,  koA  ebn^dd  to  sacsti6d  ke^iig,  iirifk  th^  ftditigit 
ot  bnt  who  kn«W  hot  ^<(I1  iMt  he  tnS^ht  not  ev^  th^h  possesti, 
though  he  h«d  Detei"  kne»^,  llhd  fove  of  tm  angd  sirtet. 

10 


CHAPTER  XII- 

"  To-MQRBOW,  gentlemen/'  said  our  captain,  as  we  aaecnided 
from  the  sapper-itable  to  tbe  deck,  "  is  tbe  eTer-memoraUe  asm- 
veraaxy  of  our  national  independence*  I  shall  prepare,  in  my 
department,  that  it  shall  be  welcomed  with  due  honors.  It  wiD 
be  for  you  to  do  yonr  part.  A  committee,  I  suppose — eh*  gen- 
tlemen ?" 

Here  was  a  hint;  and  the  excellent  Gaptmn  Berry  never 
looked  more  like  a  stately  Spanish  Don,  in  a  gracious  moment* 
than  when  delivering  that  significant  speech. 

"  In  plain  terms,  captain,  we  are  to  have  a  dinner  correspond 
ing  with  the  day.  I  haye  pleasant  auguries,  my  mates,  of  pnd- 
dings  and  pasties.  There  shall  be  cakes  and  ale,  and  g^inger 
shall  be  hot  i'  the  mouth  too.  Nay,  because  thou  art  a  Wash- 
ingtonian,  shall  there  be  no  wine  1  Shall  there  not  be  tempe> 
ranee — after  the  manner  of  Washington — namely,  that  goodly 
i]se,  without  abuse,  of  all  the  precious  gifts  of  Heaven  Y  The 
hint  is  a  good  one,  captain.  We  thank  you  for  your  benevolent 
pm-poses.  It  will  be  for  us  to  second  your  arrangements,  and 
prepare,  on  our  parts,  for  a  proper  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of 
July." 

"  I  rejoice  that  I  am  understood,  gentlemen.  It  is  usual,  on 
board  tliis  ship,  to  show  that  we  duly  sympathize  with  the  folks 
on  shore.  We  are  still  a  part  of  the  same  great  family.  There 
will  be  shoutings  in  the  cities  to-morrow.  The  country  will 
shake  with  the  roar  of  cannon  from  Passamaquoddy  to  the  Bio 
Grande.  Boston  will  blaze  away,  and  Gotham  will  respond, 
and  Baltimore  and  Norfolk  will  cry  aloud, '  What  of  the  day  !* 
to  Charleston  and  Savannah ;  and  these  in  turn  will  sing  out  to 
Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  and  the  whole  gulf,  to  the  Sio  Grande, 
will  catch  up  the  echoes  with  a  con'esponding  uproar  of  rejoicing. 
And  shall  y>€  say  nothing?  we  who  sail  under  the  name  of  the 
great  partisan  warrior  of  the  Revolution?     Gentlemen,  those 
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l^vetty  fittla  bfSM  {n«ce9,  that  now  sleep  at  your  feet,  are  stuffed 
to  the  muzzle  with  eloquence.  They  will  give  tongne  at  the 
first  signs  of  the  dawn,  and  I  trust  that  all  on  board  this  ship 
will  be  prepared  to  echo  their  sentiments^" 

**  In  other  words,  captaniy  we  must  have  a  celebration." 

**  Even  so,  gentlemen,  if  it  be  yo»r  pleasurow  We  shall  have 
a  dinner — why  not  an  oration  ?  Why  not  our  toasts  and  sen- 
tinents,  as  well  as  our  fUends  in  Ciiarleston  and  Now  York* 
Wc  are  here  a  oommunity  to  ourselves,  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  no  communify  is  more  unanimous  in  regard  to  the  dinner 
at  least.*' 

«« Or  the  drfnk/' 

"  Or  the  puddings." 

•'  Or  the  pies." 
'    "The  pasties." 

*•  The  ices." 

"The— the— " 

There  was  no  end  to  the  enumeration  of  the  creature  com* 
Ibrts  which  were  to  prove  our  unanimity  of  sentiment,  and  a 
feeling  of  the  mock*heroic  prompted  us  to  take  up  with  due 
gravity  the  hints  (tf  our  captain. 

We  agreed  upon  a  president,  and  he  was — the  captain;  a 
vice,  and  lie  was— no  matter  who. 

We  appointed  a  committee  of  arrangements,  with  instructions 
to  prepare  the  regular  toasts.  And — we  appointed  an  orator ! 
This  was  a  Ifttle  shiivelled-up  person  in  striped  breeches,  with 
a  mouldy  yellow  visage,  and  green  spectacles.  Nobody  knew 
anything  about  him,  or,  in  fact,  why  he  came  to  be  chosen.  He 
was  at  his  books  all  day ;  but  it  was  observed  that  whenever  he 
had  condescended  to  open  his  jaws.it  was  to  say  something  of 
a  dry  ^tatirical  character.  He  was  accordingly  appealed  to, 
and  made  no  scruple  about  consenting;  ooly  remai'king,  by 
way  of  premonitory,  that  "  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  know  the 
opinions  of  all  on  board  ship ;  he  should  therefore  simply  unfold 
Ins  own,  satisfied  that  if  they  were  not  exactly  those  of  the  com- 
pany, it  was  only  their  misfortune,  which  it  should  make  them 
highly  gratefiil  to  ei\joy  ihat  opportiin^tj  of  repairing." 

Some  of  us  thought  this  speech  smacked  not  a  little  of  a  de- 
iightfnl  aelfoompl^ceney,  but  it  was  said  so  easily,  so  naturally, 
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and  BO  enlirclj  at  if  the  ff—btr  ifaaA  aiQ  •OBiriMMBf  M  9f  htiOTf 
delivered  himflelf  other  '^laa  modeatljt  thai  we  .eaneloiad  4» 
leave  the  matter  in  hk  liaads».aad  forehona  all  lOCMnanea^  b 
this  resolution  we  were  eeiiftmied  by  geamg  Urn  beg«i  hia  <pMfh 
arations  the  nest  tironenl  by  an  enomonadcaii^ii  &«ai  the  bar; 
the  potency  of  wbieh,  jadgwffirom  the  iniaito  dapt]i  of  ito  aolor. 
was  well  calcalated  to  af ord  to  the  orator  all  Ae  inapupaftifMi  tha^ 
conld  ever  be  drawn  from  an  awnlgnm  of  Bnake  and  TSgaf - 
Sneh  was  the  tilfte  wbieb  be  gttva  to  a  aaaaaa  analfwn  of  .die 
sweet,  the  sour,  flie  4)iltOT,  and  the  Strang  ^-Inttan  and  brandy, 
lemon  and  sugar,  and,  I  think,  a  little  sprinkling  of  red  pap|>er, 
being  the  chief  elements  in  the  draught  We  iUt  penaaded, 
after  this  specimen  of  his  powers,  that  his  :|9sfteB  vovid  be  suf- 
ficiently various,  and  his  fancies  suffidently  vivid;  and  wa  aaw 
him  puU  off  his  spectacles,  and  put  off  to  bed,  viA  full  confi- 
dence that  neither  sleeping,  dreaming,  diinking  or  waking, 
would  he  defraud  our  honest  expectations. 

His  departure  did  not  eeaatiluta  s,  feaadmm  axampla,  It 
was  followed  by  no  other  of  the  patty.  Soon*  the  ladies  a^ 
peared  on  dec^,  and  we  grottpei  eviaalvea  aroand  tbenu  i9f 
Gothamite  friend  planting  himself  9a  the  ligbt  of  fieliaa  Bur- 
roughs, closely,  i)ut  a  little  in  the  rear,  luiof  fer  mow  eoin»Bieiit 
access  to  her  ear. 

**  80  squat  the  sei^nt  by  the  ear  of  S^ve,''  I  wbiapared  him 
in  passing. 

"^  Ah  I  tndtor,*'  quoth  be,  toUo  mme  idso,  ^  wodd  yea  balray 
mef 

*'  Do  not  too  soon  betray  youxeelf." 

''Hem !  a  sens^e  suggestion.'' 

We  were  not  allowed  to  proceed  any  farther.  Tkm  lady  be- 
gan with  reproaches. 

''  I  am  told,  gentlemen,  that  you  took  advantage  of  our  de- 
parture last  ni^t  to  say  some  of  your  best  things— told*  in 
fact,  some  of  your  best  stones.  How  was  this  1  Bat  we  must 
uot  be  made  to  suffer  again  in  like  manner,  and  I  propose  that 
we  begin  early  to-night  Stgnor  Myrtaloazi"— tuning  to  ^n 
interesting  proihSBor  of  ItaBai|»  who  A>i|Bod  one  of  $h^  pi»^«^ 
**  we  should  hear  from  ye«  to-«^^  If  I  did  n«l  graatty  nts- 
•  understand  you,  there  weio  sono  «iuia«a  hljtnuiN  mtaBa^  to 
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j^oa  tkm  flMming  in  our  coimaMtittn  touf )ilng  tb^  '  Tac^bv,' 
•ifed  « Sepnkbres  of  Etnuia/  hy  M».  Haaiikon  Gray }" 

**  Y<m  did  not  4err,  Mnoiita.  In  my  owia  poor  iashios*  I  hav^ 
glcanod  fraai  tfaeia  and  otbar  iiieliiraiqne  ahncmic^ea  a  0tary  of 
three  Aouaand  yean  ago,  which  mayrba  aoffivanily  .Ine^lk  for 
€mr  pveaant  andienoe/' 

•«  In  this  iak  atmeajriiare  V 

^  Preoisely.  With  your  p6nniflsion>  aafionta,  I  Till  mmUe 
tba  legend  tiiiis  compiled  firom  the  antiqae  ehroaide*  and  wl^ 
Teal— 

TU|S  PICTURJJ  OF  JUDGMgNT;  OB,  T^B  GBOTTA  DEL  TJFONR 

> 

a' TALE  OF  THE   XTkirlUAH.  — •      ' 

Ma  ^  oonqfper  ^  priii^  v^iQ» 

Pel  jppsbif  Bippr,  tu  hai  cotan^}  affetto 

Faro  pome  colui  cbe  p^nge  e  dice.— DaMTC. 

CHAPTBB  1. 


TnB  **  Orotta  del  Itfene"— ^aa  Etnueaa  iond)  cQpenad  ^  tfie 
Cltevalier  Man^»  in  ilSiS^-diaooirered  tome  paeoliariiiei  at  the 
time  of  its  opening,  wiiieh  greatly  mystified  the  oogaoeceati  of 
Italy.  It  was  found,  by  certain  Roman  insoriptions  np<;»n  two 
of  the  sarcophagi,  th%t  the  Inmates  belong^  to  another  people, 
and  that  the  Tantts  of  the  noble  Tarqninian  family  of  Pompo- 
nittif  had,  for  some  nnaecomitable  reasons,  been  opened  ior  the 
admission  of  the  stranger.  No  place  was  so  sacred  among  the 
Etmscans  as  that  of  bnrial ;  and  the  tombs  of  tbe  Lucnmones 
of  Tarqninia  were  held  particularly  sacred  ia  die  immediate 
connections  of  the  chief.  Here  he  lay  in  state,  and  the  scions 
and  shoots  of  his  blood  and  bosom  were  grouped  around  him, 
being  literally,  as  the  old  Hebrew  phraseology  hath  it,  "  gath- 
ered to  their  fathers."  It  was  not  often — and  then  only  under 
pecidiar  circumstances  which  rendered  the  exception  to  the  rule 
proper — that  the  leaves  ot  stone  which  dosed  the  mausoleum 
were  rolled  aside  for  t^e  admission  of  foreigners.  The  **  Orotta 
del  Tifon^'-^so  called  from  the  Etniican  l^fphon,  or  Angel  af 
Death,  whi<Ai  appears  conq^icaously  painted  upon  the  square 
eetttral  pfflar — was  the  last  raating-plaea  of  Ike  disttagtiisbed 
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(nxhWj  of  Pomponius.    It  is  a  ebamber  eighteen  paeee  hmg  wai 
sixteen  broad,  and  is  hewn  out  in  the  solid  reck.     Hie  sarcepb- 
agi  were  nmnerons  when  first  discovered.    The  ledges  were 
fall — eveiy  place  was  oceapied,  tad  a  fxtrther  exearation  bad 
been  made  for  the  reception  of  other  tenants.    These  Uumhs 
were  all  carefnlly  examined  by  the  explorers  witii  iktmi  nifteiMe 
feeling  of  curiosity  which  snch  a  discoveiy  was  calcnlated  to 
inspire.    The  apartment  was  in  good  preser^atioQ ;  tb«  paint- 
ings bright  and  distinct,  though  fully  twenfy-two  centuries  nnist 
have  elapsed  since  the  colors  were  first  spread  by  the  Iiands 
of  the  artist.     And  there  were  the  inscriptione,  just  decl.iring 
enough  to  heighten  and  to  deepen  curiosity.     A  name,  a  frag- 
ment—and that  in  Latin.    That  a  Roman  should  sleep  in  a 
tomb  of  the  Etruscan,  was  itself  a  matter  of  some  surprise ;  but 
that  this  strangeness  should  be  still  forther  distinguished  by  an 
inscription,  an  epitaph,  in  the  language  of  the  detested  nation «- 
as  if  the  affiront  were  to  be  rendered  more  offensive  and  more 
imposing — was  calculated  still  further  to  provoke  astonishment! 
Why  should  the  hateful  and  always  hostile  Roman  find  repose 
among  the  patriarchs  of  Tarquinial — ^^the  rode,  obscure  barba- 
rian, in  the  mausolenm  of  a  refined  and  -ancient  family  f    Wh^- 
upon  an  Etmscan  tomb  should  there  be  other  than  an  Etrosean 
inscription  1     One  of  the  strangers  was  a  woman !     Who  was 
she,  and  for  what  was  she  thus  distinguished  1    By  what  fatality 
came  she  to  find  repose  among  the  awful  manes  of  a  people, 
between  whom  and  her  own  the  hatred  was  so  deep  and  inex- 
tinguishable— ending  not  even  with  the  entire  overthrow  of  the 
superior  race  t    The  sarcophagus  of  the  other  stranger  was  with- 
out an  inscription.    But  he,  too,  was  a  Roman !     His  efligy, 
betraying  all  the  characieriatics  of  his  people,  lay  at  length 
above  his  tomb ;  a  noble  youth,  with  features  of  exquisite  deli- 
cacy and  beauty,  yet  distinguished  by  that  falcon  visage  which 
BO  well  marked  the  imposing  features  of  the  great  masters  of 
the  ancient  world. 

The  wonder  and  delight  of  our  visiters  were  hardly  lessened, 
while  their  curiosity  was  stimulated  to  a  still  higher  degree  of 
intensity,  as  their  •  reseaiehes  led  them  to  another  disooveiy 
which  followed  tiie  fturther  examination  of  the  "Oxotta."  On 
the  right  of  fke  entrance  they  happened  upon  one  of  tfaoie 
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t^xquisite  paintiiigB,  in  which  the  genius  of  Uie  EtniBeaii  praves 
itself  to  have  anticipated,  though  it  may  never  haye  rivalled  the 
tiltimate  excellence  of  the  Greek.     The  piece  describes  a  fre- 
quent subject  of  art— -a  procession  of  souls  to  judgment,  under 
the  charge  of  good  and  evil  genii.     The  group  is  numerous. 
The   grace,  freedom  and  expression  of  the  several  figures  are 
beyond  description  fine  ;  and,  with  two  exceptions,  the  effect  is 
exqaisitely  gpratefal  to  the  spectator,  as  the  progress  seems  to  be 
one  to  eternal  delights.    Two  of  the  souls,  however,  are  not 
freed,  but  convict ;  not  escafang,  but  doomed  ;  not  looking  hope 
and  bliss,  but  despair  and  utter  misery.     One  of  these  is  cleai-ly 
the  noble  youth  whose  effigy,  without  inscription,  appears  upon 
the  tomb.    He-  is  one  of  the  Boman  intruders.    Behind  hixn, 
following  close,  is  the  evil  genius  of  the  Etruscan— *  represented 
aa  a  colossal  negro— brutal  in  all  his  features,  exulting  fiend- 
ishly in  his  expression  of  countenance,  and  with  his  claws 
firmly  grasping  the  shoulders  of  his  victim.     His  brow  is  twined 
with  serpents  in  the  manner  of  a  fiUet,  and  his  left  hand  ear- 
ries  the  huge  mallet  with  which  the  demon  was  expected  to 
omsh,  or  bruise  and  mangle,  the  prey  which -was  assigned  him. 
The  other  unhappy  soul,  in  similar  keeping,  is  that  of  a  young 
woman,  whose  features  declare  her  to  be  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
her  sex.     She  is  tall  and  majestic ;  her  carriage  haughty  even 
in  her  wo,  and  her  face  equally  distinguiahed  by  the  highest 
physical  beaoty»  elevated  by  a  ni^sty  and  air  of  sway,  which 
denoted  a  person  aceuitomed  to  the  habitual  exercise  of  her  own 
wilL    But,  through  all  her  beauty  and  majesty,  there  are  the 
proofs  of  ihat  agony  of  soul  which  passeth  show  «id  under- 
standing.   Two  big  drops  of  sorrow  have  fallen,  and  rest  upon 
her  cheeks,  the  only  tokens  which  her  large  Juno-like  eyes 
seem  to  have  given  of  the  suffering  which  she  endures.    They 
still  preserve  their  fires  undimmed  and  undaunted,  and  leave  it 
rather  to  the  brow,  the  lips,  and  the  general  features  of  the  face 
to  declare  the  keen,  unutterable  wo  liiat  swelli  within  her  soul* 
triumphant  equally  over  pride  and  beauty.    Nothing  can  exceed 
10  fcMcce  the  touching  expresaioa  of  her  agony  unutterable*  unlesa 
IB  the  symjpathiaing  imagination  of  him  who  lookafor  the  sourcea 
of  the  painter's  pendS  into  the  very  bosom  of  th^  avtisL    Imme- 
dmtely  behind  this  beantifal  and  suffering  creature  m  seen,  close 
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u  in  ilie  eaie  of  the  Bonan  y&oih  alrewly  (!e«tiilMd» 
tb6  gloony  and  brutal  d«sion*^the  devil  of  Etrmciii]  mipetiiti- 
tion— a  n^gro  somewhat  less  dark  and  deformed  (ban  the  ether, 
md  Beemingiy  of  the  ol^er  sex,  with  looks  less  terrible  and 
offensiye,  but  whose  office  is  not  less  certain,  and  wlioae  featnrea 
are  not  less  full  of  exultation  and  triumph.  She  does  not  aeta* 
ally  grasp  the  shouldeis  of  her  rictim^  but  she  has  her,  never- 
thelesB^  beneath  her  dutehes,  and  the  ierpent  <£  her  fillel.  wkb 
extended  head,  seems  moriietttly  ready  to  dart  its  venmnons 
fangs  into  the  white  bo86m  that  shrinks,  yet  swells,  beneodi 
its  ey^. 

Long  indeed  did  this  terrible  picture  fix  and  fiiseinate  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators ;  and  whdti  at  length  they  turned  awi^, 
it  was  only  to  k>ok  b&tk  and  to  meditate  upon  the  mystecHNia 
Aiid  signifioaot  scene  Irhich  it  describe  In  proeeeding  further, 
however^  in  their  search  through  the  **  Ghrotta,"  they  happened 
upon  another  discovery.  Ths^  were  already  aware  that  the 
featarids  df  this  beautUul  iroman  were  Boman  in  their  typ^ 
ludfced,  there  was  no  miritalobg  Khe  metpressible  majesty  ef  that 
couiitdnence,  which  cotdd  bekmg  to  no  other  people.  It  was 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Etruscan*  which,  it  nmst  be 
remembered.  Was  raither  Grecian  er  Phoenician  in  Its  charaeter, 
and  indicated  grace  and  beauty  rather  than  strengyi,  sobtlely 
and  skill  rather  than  mi^esly  and  eemmatid.  But,  that  there 
might  be  no  doubt  of  the  oi^:in  of  this  hfwfiy  womaa,  examin- 
ing more  closely  tiie  effigy  up<m  the  sareepfaagos  fint  discor* 
erM— harittg  remored  the  soil  Mm  the  fisatures^  end  hrought 
a  strong  light  to  bear  upon  ihetn — they  were  found  to  be  thoae 
exaotly  of  the  victkn  thus  terribly  distingifished  in  the  painting. 

Here,  tlien,  was  a  coincidence  inrelnng  a  veiy  curious  mys- 
tery. About  the  fkcts  there  could  be  no  mistake.  Ti^o  stran- 
gers^ of  remaikable  feature,  find  their  burial,  against  all  ueage» 
in  the  tnztiuk»  of  an  ancient  Etruscan  family.  Beth  are  you^, 
of  diffinreot  sexes^  and  botii  are  B^man.  Their  featnrte  are 
oarred  shove  their  dust,  in  immortal  mwble-— we  may  almnst 
call  it  so,  wheu^  after  two  tiiousaad  yeaot  it  still  preserves  its 
ti-nst;  and  in  an  wHal  ptoeessioa  of  souls  to  judgment,  ddin* 
eatsd  by  A  hand  6f  rave  excetlenoe  and  with  rare  preaskm^  we 
find  the  same  persons,  dr«#tt  fo  the  Kfe,  ioA  in  ^e  cuekedy* 
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doomed  victiinB,  of  the  terrible  fiend  of  Etruscan  mythology. 
To  thig  condition  some  terrible  tale  was  evidently  attached. 
Both  of  these  pictures  were  portraits.    For  that  matter,  all  were 
portraits  in  the  nnmerDus  collection.    With  those  two  excep- 
tions, the  rest  were  of  the  same  family,  and  their  several  fates, 
according  to  the  resolve  of  the  painter,  were  all  felicitons. 
They  walked  erect,  triumphant  in  hope  and  consciousness,  elas- 
tic in  their  tread,  and  joyous  in  their  features.    Not  so  these 
two  :  the  outcasts  of  the  group — vnih  but  not  of  them — pain« 
fully  contrasted  by  the  artist, ^terribly  so  by  the  doom  of  the 
awful  Providence  whose  decree  he  had  ventured  thus  freely  to 
declare.    The  features  of  the  man  had  the  expression  of  one 
whom  a  just  self-esteem  moves  to  submit  in  dignity,  and  without 
complafait.    The  fttce  of  the  woman,  on  the  contrary,  is  full  of 
anguish,  though  still  distinguished  by  a  degree  of  loftiness  and 
character  to  which  his  offers  no  pretendon.    There  were  the 
portraits,  and  there  the  effigies,  and  beneath  them,  in  their  stone 
coffins,  lay  the  fragments  of  their  mouldering  bones — the  relic 
of  two  thousand  yeara.    What  a  scene  had  the  artist  chosen  to 
transmit  to  posterity,  from  real  life!  and  with  what  motive? 
By  what  terrible  sense  of  justice,  or  by  what  strange  obliquity 
of  judgment  and  feeling,  did  the  great- Lncumo  of  the  Pomponfi 
sufTex  the  members  of  his  family  to  be  thus  offensively  perpetu- 
ated to  all  time,  in  the  place  of  family  sepulture  t    Gould  it 
have  been  the  inspiration  of  revenge  and  hatred,  by  which  this 
vivid  and  terrible  representation  was  wrought ;  and  what  was 
the  melancholy  history  of  these  two  strangers — so  young,  so 
beautiful— thus  doomed  to  the  inexpiable  torments  of  the  end- 
less future,  by  the  bold  anticipatory  awards  of  a  successor  or  a 
contemporary  ?    To  these  questions  our  explorers  of  the  "  Grotta 
del  Tifon^"  did  not  immediately  find  an  answer.    That  they 
have  done  so  since,  the  reader  will  ascribe  to  the  keen  anxiety 
wiih  which  they  have  groped  through  ancient  chronicles,  in 
search  of  an  event  which,  thus  wonderfully  preserved  by  art  for 
a  period  of  more  than  twenty  centuries,  could  not,  as  they  well 
eoiyeetured,  be  wholly  obliterated  from  aU  odier  mortal  records. 

10» 
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This  time  had  passed  when  Etimria  gave  laws  to  the  rest  of 
Italy.  Lars  Porsenna  was  already  in  his  grave,  and  his  mem- 
ory, rather  than  his  genius  and  spirit,  satisfied  the  Etrusean. 
The  progeny  of  the  She  Wolf*  had  risen  into  wondrons  strength 
and  power,  and  so  far  from  shrinking  within  their  walla  at  tlie 
approach  of  the  vulture  of  Volterra,  they  had  succeeded  in  clip- 
ping her  wings,  and  shortening,  if  not  wholly  arresting  her  flight. 
The  city  of  the  Seven  Hills,  looking  with  triumph  ^m  her  emi- 
nences, began  to  claim  all  within  her  scope  of  vision  as  her  own. 
Paralyzed  at  her  audacity,  her  success,  and  her  wonderfiil 
genius  for  all  the  arts  of  war,  the  neighboring  cities  began  to 
tremble  at  the  assertion  of  her  claims.  But  the  braver  and  less 
prudent  spirits  of  young  Etraria  revolted  at  this  assumption,  and 
new  wars  followed,  which  were  too  fierce  and  bloody  to  continue 
long.  It  needs  not  that  we  should  describe  the  vaiying  fortunes 
of  the  parties.  Enough  for  our  purposes  that,  after  one  welU 
fought  field,  in  which  the  Romans  triumphed,  they  bore  away* 
as  a  prisoner,  with  many  others,  Ooelius,  the  youthful  Lacnmo 
of  the  Pomponian  family.  This  young  man,  not  yet  nineteen, 
was  destined  by  nature  rather  for  an  artist  than  a  soldier.  He 
possessed,  in  remarkable  degree,  that  talent  for  painting  and 
statuary,  which  was  largely  the  possession  of  the  Etrurians; 
and,  though  belonging  to  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  his  native 
city,  he  did  not  think  it  dishonorable  to  exercise  his  talent  with 
industry  and  devotion.  In  the  invasion  of  his  country  by  the 
fierce  barbarians  of  Bome,  he  had  thrown  aside  the  pencil  for 
the  sword,  in  the  use  of  which  latter  weapon  he  had  shown  him- 
self not  a  whit  less  skilful  and  excellent,  because  of  his  prefer- 
ence for  a  less  dangerous  implement.  His  captivity  was  irk- 
some, rather  than  painful  and  oppressive.  He  was  treated  with 
indulgence  by  his  captors,  and  quartered  for  a  season  in  the  fam- 
ily of  the  fierce  chief  by  whose  superior  prowess  he  had  be^ 
overthrown.  Here,  if  denied  his  freedom,  arid  the  nse  of  the 
sword,  he  was  not  denied  a  resumption  of  those  more  agreeable 
exercises  of  art  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  before  hia  eap- 
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tivitj.    He  consoled  himself  in  this  condition  by  his  favorite 
fftadies.    He  framed  the  vase  into  grace  and  beantj,  adorned  its 
aides  with  gi'oups  from  poetry  and  histoxy,  and  by  his  labors  de- 
Kghted  the  nninitiBted  eyes  of  all  aronnd  him.    The  fierce  war- 
rior in  whose  custody  he  was,  looked  on  with  a  grim  sort  of  sat- 
isfaction at  the  development  of  arts,  for  which  his  appreciative 
faenlties  were  small ;    and  it  somewhat  lessened  our  young 
Etmscan  in  his  esteem,  that  he  should  take  pleasure  in  such 
employments.    At  all  events,  the  effects,  however  disparaging, 
were  so  far  favorable  that  they  tended  to  the  increase  of  his 
indulgences.     His  restraints  were  fewer;  the  old  Boman  not 
apprehending  much  danger  of  escape,  or  much  of  enterprise, 
from  one  whose  tastes  were  so  feminine ;  and  the  more  gentle 
regards  of  the  family,  in  which  he  was  a  guest  perforce,  contrib- 
uted still  more  to  sweeten  and  soften  the  asperities  of  captivity. 
As  a  Lucumo  of  the  first  rank  in  Etruria,  he  also  claimed  peculiar 
indnlgencies  from  a  people  who,  conscious  of  their  own  inferior 
origin,  were  not  by  any  means  insensible  to  the  merits  of  aris- 
tocracy.    Our  captive  was  accordingly  treated  with  a  deference 
which  was  as  grateful  to  his  condition  as  it  was  the  proper  trib- 
ute to  his  rank.    The  wife  of  the  chief  whose  captive  he  was, 
herself  a  noble  matron  of  Rome,  was  as  little  insensible  to  the 
rank  of  the  Etrurian,  as  she  was  to  the  equal  modesty  and  man- 
liness of  his  -deportment.    Nor  was  she  alone  thus  made  aware 
of  his  claims  and  virtues.     She  had  a  son  and  daughter,  the  lat- 
ter named  Aurelia,  a  creature  of  the  most  imposing  beauty,  of  a 
lofty  spirit  and  carriage,  and  of  a  high  and  generous  ambition. 
The  brother,  Lucius,  was  younger  than  herself,  a  lad  of  fifteen ; 
but  he,  like  his  sister,  became  rapidly  and  waitnly  impressed 
with  the  grace  of  manner  and  goodness  of  heart  which  distin- 
guished the  young  Etrurian.    They  both  learned  to  love  him ; 
the  youth,  probably,  with  quite  as  unreckoning  a  warmth  as  his 
sister.    Nor  was  the  heart  of  Ocslius  long  untouched.    He  soon 
perceived  the  exquisite  beauties  of  the  Boman  damsel,  and,  by 
the  usual  unfailing  symptoms,  revealed  the  truth  as  well  to  the 
family  of  the  maiden  as  to  herself.    The  mother  discovered  the 
secvet  with  delight,  was  soon  aware  of  the  condition  of  her 
daughter's  heart,  and,  the  relations  of  the  several  parties  being 
^Ims  und^xstood^  it  was  not  lon^  before  they  came  to  an  expla^ 
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nation,  which  ended  to  their  mntaal  satis&ction.  CceKvB 
floon  released  from  his  captiyity,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  al 
his  family,  returned  home,  bearing  with  him  the  beantHiil  crea- 
ture by  whom  his  affections  had  been  so  saddenly  enslaved. 

CHAPTER    III. 

Hi8  retnm  to  Tarquinia  was  hailed  with  deHght  by  every 
member  of  his  family  bnt  one.    This  was  a  younger  brotlier, 
whose  position  had  been  greatly  improved  by  the  absence  and 
supposed  death  of  Godlius.     He  cursed  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
Heart  the  fate  which  had  thus  restored,  as  from  the  grave,  the 
shadow  which  had  darkened  his  own  prospects;  and,  though 
he  concealed  his  mortification  under  the  guise  of  a  joy  as  lively 
as  that  of  any  other  member  of  the  household,  he  was  torn  wiUi 
secret  hate  and  the  most  fiendish  jealousy.    At  first,  however,  as 
these  feelings  were  quite  aimless,  he  strove  naturally  to  subdue 
them.    There  was  no  profitable  object  in  their  indulgence,  and 
he  was  one  of  those,  cunning  beyond  his  years,  who  entertain 
no  moods,  and  commit  no  crime,  unless  with  the  distinct  hope  of 
acquisition.     It  required  but  a  little  time,  however,  to  ripen 
other  feelings  in  his  soul,  by  which  the  former  were  rather 
strengthened  than  diminished,  and  by  which  all  his  first,  and 
perhaps  feeble,  efibrts  to  subdue  them  were  rendered  fruitless. 
In  the  first  bitter  mood  in  which  he  beheld  the  return  of  his 
brother,  the  deep  disappointment  which  he  felt,  with  the  neces- 
e»ity  of  concealing  his  chagrin  from  every  eye,  prevented  him 
from  bestowing  that  attention  upon  the  wife  of  GodUus  which  her 
beauty,  had  his  thoughts  been  firee,  must  inevitably  liave  com- 
manded.   With  his  return  to  composure,  however,  he  soon  made 
the  discovery  of  her  charms,  and  learned  to  love  tliem  with  a 
passion  scarcely  less  warm  than  that  which  was  felt  by  her  hus- 
band.   Hence  followed  a  double  motive  for  hating  the  latter, 
and  denouncing  his  better  fortune.    Aruns— the  name  of  the 
younger  brother — was,  like  Ccelius,  a  man  of  great  talent  and 
ingenuity ;  but  his  talent,  informed  rather  by  his  pas^ons  thsp 
by  his  tastes,  was  addressed  to  much  humbler  objects.    While 
the  one  was  creative  and  gentle  in  his  character,  the  other  was 
violent  and  destructive ;  while  the  one  worshipped  beauty  for  its 
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own  sake,  the  other  regarded  it  only  as  sabseiTing  selfish  pur* 
poses.    GcBlios  was  frank  and  generous  in  his  temper,  Amns 
reserved,  suspicions  and  contracted.    The  one  had  no  disguises, 
the  other  dwelt  within  them,  oven  as  a  spider  girdled  by  hu 
web,  and  lying  secret  in  tlie  crevice  at  its  bottom.    Hitherto, 
liis  cunning  had  been  chiefly  exercised  in  concealing  itself,  in 
assuming  the  port  of  frankness,  in  appealing,  so  far  as  he  might, 
the  thing  that  he  was  not.    It  was  now  to  be  exeicised  for  his 
more  certain  profit,  in  schemes  hostile  to  the  peace  of  others* 
To  cloak  these  designs  he  betrayed  more  than  usual  joy  at  the 
restoration  of  his  brother.    His,  indeed,  seemed  the'most  elated 
spirit  of  the  household,  and  the  confiding  and  unsuspecting 
Goelius  at  once  took  him  to  his  heart,  with  all  the  warmth  and 
sincerity  of  boyhood.    It  gave  him  pleasure  to  perceive  that 
Aurelia,  his  wife,  received  him  as  a  brother,  and  he  regarded  with 
delight  the  appearance  of  affection  that  subsisted  between  them. 
The  three  soon  became  more  and  more  united  in  their  sympa- 
thies and  objects,  and  the  devotion  of  Amns  to  the  Roman  wife 
of  Gcelius  was  productive  of  a  gratification  to  the  latter,  wliich 
he  did  not  endeavor  to  conceal.    It  was  grateful  to  him  tliat  his 
brother  did  not  leave  his  wife  to  that  solitude  in  her  foreign 
home,  which  might  sometimes  have  foUowed  his  own  too  intense 
devo^on  to  the  arts  which  he  so  passionately  loved ;  and,  with- 
out a  fear  that  his  faith  might  be  misplaced,  he  left  to  Aruns  the 
duty  which  no  husband  might  prudentiy  devolve  upon  any  man, 
of  ministering  to  those  tastes  and  affections,  the  most  delicate 
and  sacred,  which  make  of  every  family  circle  a  temple  in  which 
the  father,  and  tiie  husband,  and  the  master,  should  alone  be  the 
officiating  priest. 

Some  time  had  passed  in  this  manner,  and  at  length  it  struck 
our  Lucuroo  that  there  was  less  cordiality  between  his  brother 
and  his  wife  than  had  pleased  him  so  much  at  first.  Aurelia 
now  no  longer  spoke  of  Aruns — his  name  never  escaped  her 
lips,  unless  when  she  was  unavoidably  forced  to  speak  it  in 
reply.  His  approaches  to  her  were  marked  by  a  timidity  not 
nsnal  with  him,  and  by  a  Jiauteur  in  her  countenance  which  was 
shown  to  no  other  person.  It  was  a  proof  of  the  superior  love  of 
Caelius  for  his  wife  that  he  reproached  her  for  this  seeming  dis- 
like.    She  baiSed  his  inquiry,  met  his  reproaches  with  renewed 
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shows  of  tenderness,  and  the  fond,  confiding  husband  resiimad 
his  labors  on  the  beautiful,  with  perhaps  too  little  regard  to  what 
was  going  on  around  him.  Meanwhile,  the  expressioii  in  the 
face  of  Aurelia  had  been  gradually  deepening  into  gravity.  Care 
was  clouding  her  brow,  and  an  air  of  anxiety  manifested  itself 
upon  her  cheek — a  look  of  apprehension — as  if  some  danger 
were  impending — some  great  fear  threatening  in  her  heart 
This  continued  for  some  lame,  when  she  became  consdooa  that 
the  eye  of  her  husband  began  to  be  fixed  inquinngly  upon  her, 
and  with  the  look  of  one  dissatisfied,  if  not  doubtful — distiu4>ed 
if  not  suspicious — and  with  certain  sensibilities  rendered  acute 
and  watchful,  which  had  been  equally  confiding  and  affectionate 
before.  These  signs  increased  her  disquiet,  deepened  her  anxi- 
ety^  But  she  was  silent.  The  glances  of  her  husband  were  ML 
of  appeal,  but  she  gave  them  no  response.  Site  could  but  re- 
tire from  his  presence,  and  sigh  to  herself  in  solitude.  There 
was  evidently  a  mystery  in  this  conduct,  and  the  daily  increas- 
ing anxieties  of  the  husband  betrayed  his  doubts  lest  it  might 
prove  a  humiliating  one  at  the  solution.  But  he,  too,  was  silent 
His  pride  forbade  that  he  should  declare  himself  when  he  could 
only  speak  of  vague  surmises  and  perhaps  degrading  suspicions 
He  was  silent,  but  not  at  ease.  His  pleasant  labors  of  the  studio 
were  abandoned.  Was  it  for  relief  from  his  own  thoughts  that 
he  was  now  so  frequently  in  company  with  Aruns,  or  did  he 
hope  to  obtain  from  the  latter  any  clue  to  the  mystery  which 
disturbed  his  household  1  It  was  not  in  the  art  of  Aurelia  so  to 
mould  the  expression  of  her  countenance  as  to  hide  from  others 
the  anxiety  which  she  felt  in  the  increasing  and  secret  commun- 
ion of  the  brothers.  She  watched  their  departure  with  dread, 
and  witnessed  their  return  together  with  agitation.  She  saw,  or 
fancied  she  saw,  in  the  looks  of  the  younger,  a  malignant  ezul 
tation  which  even  his  habitual  cunning  did  not  Buffsr  him  en* 
tirely  to  conceal. 

CHAPTBK    IV. 

At  length  the  doud  seemed  to  dear  away  fhnn  die  brow  ot 
her  husband.  He  once  more  resumed  his  labors,  and  with  an 
avidity  which  he  had  not  betrayed  befbre.    His  passion  now 
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amounted  to  intensity.  He  gave  himself  no  reepite  from  bis 
oflft.  Late  and  early  be  was  at  his  task — morning  and  nigbt 
— witboat  intermission,  and  with  the  enthusiasm  of  one  who  re- 
joices in  the  completion  of  a  favorite  and  long-cherished  stad  j. 
Anrelia  was  not  unhappy  at  this  second  change ;  to  go  back  to 
his  old  engagements  and  tastes  seemed  to  her  to  indicate  a  re- 
torn  to  his  former  equanimity  and  waveless  happiness.  It  was 
with  some  surprise,  however,  and  not  a  little  concern,  that  she 
was  not  now  permitted  to  watch  bis  progress.  He  wrought  in 
secret — his  studio  was  closed  against  her,  as,  indeed,  it  was 
against  all  persons.  Hitherto  it  bad  not  been  so  in  her  instance. 
She  pleasantly  reproached  him  for  this  seclusion,  but  be  an- 
swered her — ''Fear  not,  you  shall  see  all  when  it  is  done." 
There  was  something  in  this  reply  to  disquiet  her,  but  she  was 
in  a  state  of  mind  easfly  to  be  disquieted. 

She  was  conscious  also  of  a  secret  withheld  from  her  husband 
* — and  her  reproaches  sunk  back  upon  her  heart,  unuttered,  from 
her  lips.  She  could  not,  because  of  what  she  felt,  declare  to  bin* 
what  she  thought ;  and  she  beheld  his  progress,  from  day  to  day. 
with  an  apprehension  that  increased  momently,  and  made  her 
appearance,  in  one  respect,  not  unlike  his  own.  She  was  not 
aware  that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  strange  excitement,  in  which 
his  present  artist  labors  bad  a  considerable  share.  He  seemed 
to  hurry  to  thehr  prosecution  with  an  eager  impatience  that 
looked  like  frensy — and  to  return  from  his  daily  task  with  a 
fnme  exhausted,  but  with  an  eye  that  seemed  to  bum  with  the 
subtlest  fires.  His  words  were  few,  but  there  was  a  strange  intel- 
ligence in  his  looks.  His  cheeks  had  grown  very  pale,  his  frame 
was  thinned,  his  voice  made  hollow,  in  the  prosecution  of  these 
secret  labors ;  and  yet  there  was  a  something  of  exultation  in 
his  glance,  which  fblly  declared  that,  however  exhausting  to  his 
frame  might  be  the  task  he  was  pursuing,  its  results  were  yet 
looked  to  witi)  a  wild  and  eager  satisfaction.  At  length  the 
work  was  done.  One  day  he  stood  before  her  in  an  attitude  of 
utter  exhaustion.  "  It  is  finished  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Yon  shall 
see  it  to-morrow." 

"  What  is  it  V  she  asked. 

"  Nay,  to-morrow !  to-morrow  I" 

He  then  retired  to  sleep,  and  rested  several  hours.    She  looked 
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on  him  whik  he  slept.  He  had  never  rested  so  profoundly 
he  had  hegnn  the  labor  from  which  he  was  now  freed.  Tie 
slnmher  of  an  infant  was  never  more  calm,  was  never  soft- 
er,  sweeter,  or  purer.  The  heanty  of  Goelius  was  that  of  the 
most  pencefnl  purity.  She  bent  over  him  as  he  slept,  and  kissed 
his  forehead  with  lips  of  the  truest  devotion,  while  two  hig  teao 
gAthei*ed  in  her  large  eyes,  and  slowly  felt  their  way  along  her 
cheeks.  She  turned  away  lest  the  warm  drops  fallmg  upon  bis 
face  might  awake  him.  She  turned  away,  and  in  her  own  apart- 
ment gave  free  vent  to  the  feelings  which  his  pure  and  placid 
slumhers  seemed  rather  to  subdue  than  encourage.  Why,  with 
such  a  husband — her  first  love — and  with  so  many  niotiTes  to 
happiness,  was  she  not  happy  t  Alas !  who  shall  declare  for 
the  secret  yearnings  of  the  heart,  and  say,  as  idly  as  Canute  to 
the  sea,  "thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther— here  shall  thy 
proud  waves  be  stayed."  Aurelia  was  a  creature  of  fears  and 
anxieties,  and  many  a  secret  and  sad  presentiment.  She  was 
very  far  from  happy — ill  at  ease — and— but  why  anticipate  f 
We  shall  soon  enough  arrive  at  the  issue  of  our  melancholy  nar- 
rative ! 

That  night,  while  she  slept — for  grief  and  apprehension  have 
their  periods  of  exhaustion  which  we  misname  repose — her  hus- 
band rose  from  his  couch,  and  with  cautions  footsteps  departed 
from  his  dwelling.  He  was  absent  all  the  night  and  returned 
only  with  the  dawn.  He  re-entered  his  home  with  the  same 
stealthy  caution  with  which  he  had  quitted  it,  and  it  might  have 
been  remarked  that  he  dismissed  his  brother,  with  two  other 
persons,  at  the  threshold.  They  were  all  masked,  and  other- 
wise disguised  with  cloaks.  Why  this  mystery  !  Where  had 
they  been  —  on  what  mission  of  mischief  or  of  shame?  To 
OoBlins,  such  a  necessity  was  new,  and  scarcely  had  he  entered 
his  ditelling  than  he  cast  sside  his  disguises  with  the  air  of  one 
who  loathes  their  uses.  He  was  very  pale  .and  haggard,  with  a 
fixed'  but  glistening  expression  of  the  eye,  a  brow  of  settled 
gloom,  from  which  hope  and  faith,  and  every  interest  in  life 
seemed  utterly  to  be  banished.  A  single  groan  escaped  him 
when  he  stood  alone,  and  then  he  raised  himself  erect,  as  if 
hitherto  he  had  leaned  upon  the  arms  of  others.  He  carried 
himself  firmly  and  loftily,  his  lips  compressed,  his  eye  eage^y 
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looking  forward ;  imd  thus,  after  the  interval  of  a  few  seconds, 
he  passed  to  the  chamber  of  his  wife.  And  still  she  slept.  He 
bent  over  her,  earnestly  and  intently  gazing  upon  those  beaaties 
which  grief  seemed  only  to  sadden  into  superior  sweetness.  He 
looked  apon  her  with  those  earnest  eyes  of  love,  the  expression 
of  which  can  never  be  ttusunderstood.  Still  he  loved  her,  though 
between  her  heart  a^d  his,  a  high,  impassable  barrier  had  been 
raised  up  by  tlie  machinations  of  a  guilty  spirit  Tenderness 
was  the  prevailing  character  of  his  glance  until  she  spoke.  Her 
aleep,  though  deep,  was  not  wholly  undisturbed.  Fearful  images 
crossed  her  fancy.  She  started  and  sobbed,  and  cried,  **  Save, 
O  save  and  spare  him — Flavins,  my  dear  Flavins!"  and  her 
breathing  again  became  free,  and  her  lips  sunk  once  more  into 
repose.  But  fearful  was  the  change,  from  a  saddened  tender- 
ness to  agony  and  despair,  which  passed  over  the  features  of 
Coelins  as  he  listened  to  her  cry.  Suddenly,  striking  his  clenched 
bands  against  his  forehead,  he  shook  them  terribly  at  the  sleep- 
ing woman,  and  rushed  wildly  out  of  the  apartment. 

CHAPTBR  y. 

It  was  noon  of  the  same  day-— a  warm  and  sunny  noon,  in 
which  the  birds  and  the  breeze  equally  counselled  pleasure  and 
repose.  The  viands  stood  before  our  Goelius  and  his  wife,  the 
choicest  fruits  of  Italy,  and  cates  which  might  not,  m  later  days, 
have  misbeseemed  the  favorite  chambers  of  Lucullus*  The  gob- 
let was  lifted  in  the  hands  of  both,  and  the  heart  of  Aurelia  felt 
almost  as  cheerful  as  the  expression  on  her  face.  It  was  the 
reflection  in  the  face  of  her  husband.  His  brow  was  gloomy  no 
longer.  The  tones  of  his  voice  were  neither  cold,  nor  angi^, 
nor  desponding.  A  change — she  knew  not  why — had  conM& 
over  his  spirit,  and  he  smiled,  nay,  laughed  out,  in  the  very  ex- 
ultation of  A  new  life.  Anrelia  conjecturad  nothing  of  this  so 
sudden  change.  Enough  that  it  was  grateful  to  her  soul.  She 
was  too  happy  in  its  influence  to  inquire  into  its  cause.  What 
heart  that  is  happy  does  inquire  ?  She  quafled  the  goblet  at  his 
bidding — qna£Fed  it  to  the  dregs — and  her  eye  gleamed  delighted 
and  delightfully  upon  his,  even  as  in  the  first  hours  of  their  nmon 
^e  had  no  apprehensionB— dreaded  nothing  sinister — and  did 
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not  perceive  that  ever,  at  the  close  of  his  laughter,  there 
vnlrive  qniver  in  his  tones,  a  sort  of  hysterical  sohhin^,  that  he 
seeiaed  to  try  to  subdue  in  vain.  She  noticed  not  this,  nor  ifae 
guttering,  almost  spectral  brightness  of  his  glance,  as,  langlmig 
tainukuously,  he  still  kept  his  gase  intently  fixed  upon  her.  She 
was  blind  to  all  things  but  the  gratefiil  s^ns  of  his  retumiiig 
happiness  and  attachment.  Once  more  the  goblet  was  filled. 
**  To  Turmes  [Mercury]  the  conductor, '*  cried  the  husband.  The 
wife  drank  unwittingly — for  still  her  companion  smiled  npcn 
her,  and  spoke  joyfully,  and  she  was  as  little  able  as  willing  to 
perceive  that  anything  occult  occurred  in  his  expressbn. 

'*  Have  you  drank  V*  he  asked. 

She  smiled,  and  laid  the  empty  goblet  befbre  him. 

"  Gome,  then,  yon  shall  now  behold  the  picture.    Too  iviD 
now  be  prepared  to  understand  it*' 

They  rose  together,  but  another  change  had  overspread  his 
features.  The  gayety  had  disappeared  from  his  face.  It  was 
covered  with  a  calm  that  was  frightfiiL  The  eye  still  main- 
tained all  its  eager  intensity,  but  the  lips  were  fixed  in  the  ley 
mould  of  resolution.  They  declared  a  deep,  inflexible  pufpoae. 
There  was  a  corresponding  change  in  his  manner  and  deport- 
ment. But  a  moment  before  he  was  all  life,  grace,  gayety  mod 
great  flexibility ;  he  was  now  erect,  majestic  and  commandii^ 
in  aspect,  with  a  lordly  dignity  in  his  movement,  that  declared 
a  sense  of  a  high  duty  to  be  done.  AureUa  was  suddenly  im- 
pressed with  misgivings.  The  change  was  too  sadden  not  to  sfear- 
tie  her.  Her  doubts  and  apprehensions  were  not  lessened  when* 
instead  of  conducting  her  to  the  studio,  where  she  expected  lo 
see  the  picture,  he  led  the  way  through  the  vestibnle  and  into 
the  open  court  of  the  palace.  They  lingered  but  for  a  moment 
at  the  entrance,  and  she  then  beheld  his  brother  Anms  a^nroach- 
ing.    To  him  she  gave  not  a  look 

'*  All  is  right,"  said  the  latter. 

*'  Enter !"  was  the  reply  of  Coalius ;  and  as  the  brotliw  (&ap 
peared  within  the  vestibule,  the  two  moved  forward  throvgh  the 
outer  gate.  They  passed  through  a  lovely  wood,  shady  and 
silent,  through  which,  subdued  by  intervening  leaves,  gleamed 
only  faintly  the  bright,  clear  sun  of  Italy.  From  under  tlie 
huge  chestnuts,  on  either  hand,  the  mijestic  gods  of  Strmia  ex* 
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tended  their  guiding  and  endowing  handfl.  Tina»  or  Jupiter, 
Ai)lu,  or  ApoUo,  Erkle,  Tnimes,  and  the  rest,  all  oondueting 
them  along  the  via  sacrat  which  led  from  the  palaces  to  the 
tombs  of  every  proud  Etruscan  family.  They  entered  the  sol* 
emn  grove  which  was  dedicated  to  night  and  silence,  and  were 
About  to  ascend  the  gradual  slopes  by  which  the  tnmnhiB  was 
approached.  Then  it  was  that  the  misgivings  of  Aurelia  took  a 
mere  serious  foim.  She  felt  a  vague  but  oppresnve  fear.  She 
hesitated. 

**  My  Ckeliusy"  she  exclaimed* ''  whither  do  we  go  t  Is  not 
this  the  passage  to  the  house  of  nlence  V* 

''Do  you  not  know  it?"  he  demanded  quickly,  and  fixing 
apon  her  a  keen  inquiring  glance.  "  Oome  I"  he  continued,  "  il 
b  there  that  I  have  fixed  the  picture !" 

"  Alas !  my  Goelius,  wherefore  1  It  is  upon  this  picture  that 
you  have  been  so  deeply  engaged.  It  has  made  you  sad — it 
has  left  us  both  unhappy.  Let  us  not  go— let  me  not  see  it !" 
Her  agitation  was  greatly  increased.  He  saw  it,  and  his  face 
put  on  a  look  of  desperate  exultation. 

^  Ay,  but  thou  must  see  it — thou  shalt  look  upon  it  and  be* 
bold  my  triumph,  my  greatest  triumph  in  art,  and  perhaps  my 
last  I  shall  never  touch  pencil  more,  and  wilt  thou  refuse  to 
look  upon  my  last  and  noblest  work.  Fie !  this  were  a  wrong 
to  me,  and  a  great  shame  iu  thee,  Aurelia.  Gome  I  the  toil  of 
nidiich  thou  think'st  but  coldly,  has  brought  me  peace  rather  than 
sadness.  It  has  made  of  death  a  thing  rather  familiar  than  of- 
fensive. If  it  has  deprived  me  of  hopes,  it  has  left  me  without 
terrors  !*' 

"  Deprived  you  of  hopes,  my  Goslius,"  said  the  wife,  stiU  lin* 
gering,  and  in  mortal  terror. 

"  Even  so !' 

"  And,  wherefore,  O9  my  husband,  wherefore  t" 

"  Speak  not,  woman !  See  you  not  that  we  are  within  the 
shadow  of  the  tomb  V* 

'*  Let  us  not  approach — let  us  go  hence !"  she  exdaimed  en- 
treatingly,  with  increasing  agitation. 

**  Ay,  shrink'st  thou !"  he  answered ;  *'  well  thou  may'st.  The 
fathers  of  the  Pomponii,  for  two  thousand  years,  are  now  fiuat- 
inf  around  us  on  their  sightless  wings.     They  wondei'  that  a 
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Roman  woman  should  draw  nigh  to  the  dwellings  of  oar 
Lacnmones." 

"A  Reman  woman  1"  she  exclaimed  reproachfoOy.  **Mj 
Ocdins,  wherefore  this  V* 

"  Art  then  not  V 

<"  I  am  thy  wife." 

<< Art  sore  of  that!" 

**  As  the'  gods  live  and  Io<A  upon  ns,  I  am  tfainoi  tfaia  hour  aai 
for  ever !" 

"  May  the  gods  judge  thee,  woman,"  he  responded  slowly,  aa 
he  paused  at  the  gate  of  the  mausoleum,  and  fixed  his  eyes  in- 
tently upon  her.  Hers  were  raised  to  heaven,  with  her  uplifted 
hands.  She  did  not  weep,  and  her  grief  was  stiU  mixed  widi  a 
fearful  agitation.   , 

"  Let  us  now  return,  my  Oodias !" 

"  What,  wilt  thou  not  hehold  the  picture  f 

^  Not  now  — -  at  another  season.  I  could  not  lo<^  upon  it  now  !** 
.  ''Alas !  woman,  but  this  can  not  be.  Thou  must  behold  it 
now  or  never.  Hope  not  to  escape.  Enter !  I  have  a  tale  to 
tell  thee,  and  a  sight  to  show  thee  within,  which  thou  canst  not 
near  or  see  hereafter.  Enter !"  As  he  spoke,  he  applied  the 
key  to  the  stone  leaf,  and  the  door  slowly  revolved  upon  the 
massy  pivots.  She  turned  and  would  have  fled,  but  he  grasped 
her  by  the  wrist,  and  moved  toward  the  entrance.  She  carried 
her  freed  hand  to  her  forehead — parted  the  hair  from  her  eyes^ 
and  raised  them  pleadingly  to  heaven.  Resistance  she  saw  was 
vain.  Her  secret  was  discovered.  She  prepared  to  enter,  but 
slowly.  ''Enter!  Dost  thou  fear  now,"  cried  her  husband, 
"  when  commanded  ?  Hast  thou  not,  thou,  a  Roman,  ventured 
already  to  penetrate  these  awful  walls,  given  to  sQence  and  the 
dead  — and  on  what  mission  I    Enter,  as  I  bid  theel" 

CHAPTBB     . 

Shb  obeyed  him,  shuddering  and  sflent.  He  foUowed  her. 
closed  tlie  entrance,  and  fastened  it  within.  They  were  alone 
among  the  dead  of  a  thousand  years — alone,  but  not  in  darik* 
ness.  The  hand  of  preparation  had  been  there,  and  rrnoecHi 
were  burning  upon  the  walls;  their  lights,  reflected  bom  the 
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niuneroas  shields  of  bronze  within  the  apartment,  shedding  a 
strange  and  ^intaalic  splendor  upon  the  scene.  The  eyes  of 
Aurelia  rapidly  explored  the  chamber  as  if  in  search  of  some  ex- 
pected object.  Those  of  Gcdlins  watched  them  with  an  expres- 
fdon  of  scornful  triumph,  which  did  not  escape  her  glance.  She 
iirmlj  met  his  gaae,  almost  inquiringly,  while  her  hands  wer^ 
involontarily  and  convulsively  clasped  together. 
'*  Whom  dost  thou  seek,  Aurelia  T' 

**Thou  know'st!  thou  know'st! — where  is  he?    Tell  me, 
my  Goalius,  that  he  is  safe,  that  thou  hast  sped  him  hence - 
that  I  may  bless  thee.'' 

He  smiled  significantly  as  he  replied,  "He  is  safe — I  have 
aped  him  hence  !*' 

"  Tinai  f  Adonai],  my  husband,  keep  thee  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand.'' 

**  How !  shameless !  dost  thou  dare  so  much  f ' 
'*  What  meau'st  thou,  my  CobHus  V* 

^'  Sit  thou  there,"  he  answered,  "  till  I  show  thee  my  picture." 
He  pointed  her,  as  he  spoke,  to  a  new  sarcophagus,  upon  which 
she  placed  herself  submissively.  Then,  with  a  wand  in  his  hand, 
he,  himself,  seated  upon  another  coffin  of  stone,  pointed  her  to  a 
curtain  which  covered  one  of  the  sides  of  the  chamber.  "  Be- 
hind that  curtain,  Aurelia,  is  the  last  work  of  my  hands ;  but 
hefore  I  unveil  it  to  thine  eyes,  let  me  tell  thee  its  melancholy 
history.  It  will  not  need  many  words  for  this.  Much  of  it  is 
known  to  thee  already.  How  I  found  thee  in  Rome,  when  I 
was  there  a  captive-^  how  I  loved  thee,  and  how  1  believed  in 
thy  assui-ances  of  love;  all  these  things  thou  know'st.  We 
wedded,  and  I  brought  thee,  a  Aoman  woman,  held  a  barbarian 
by  my  people,  into  the  palace  of  one  of  the  proudest  families  of 
all  Etmria.  Shall  I  tell  thee  that  I  loved  thee  still— that  I 
love  thee  even  now,  when  I  have  most  reason  to  hate  thee, 
when  I  know  thy  perjury,  thy  cold  heart,  thy  hot  lust,  thy  base, 
degrading  passions !" 

''Hold,  my  lord — say  not  these  things  to  my  grief  and  thy 
&honor.      They   ^rong    me  not  less   than  thy  own  name. 
Ihese  things,  poured  into  thine  ear  by  some  secret  enemy,  are 
fake!" 
'*  Thiu  wilt  not  swear  it  ?* 
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**^y  all  the  gods  of  Borne—" 

'*  And  of  what  avail,  and  how  binding  the  oath  taken  i 
named  of  the  barbarian  deities  of  Rome." 

"  By  the  Etrurian—" 

**  Peijure  not  thyself*  woman,  bat  hear  me." 

**  Go  on,  my  lord,  I  will  hear  thee,  thongh  I  sofibr  death 

ery  word  thou  speak'st." 

**  It  is  well,  Aurelia,  that  thou  art  prepared  for  thia.** 

*<  Thy  dagger,  my  Ooslins,  were  less  painfnl  than  thy  iroida 
and  looks  unkind." 

**  Never  was  I  unkind,  until  I  found  thee  false." 

**  Never  was  I  false,  my  lord,  even  when  then  wast  unkiad.'* 

*'  Woman !  lie  not !  thou  wert  discovered  with  thy  paraixiOfiir» 
here,  in  this  tomb ;  thon  wert  followed,  day  by  day,  and  aU  tfaj 
secret  practices  betrayed.  This  thou  ow'st  to  the  better  vigi^ 
lance  of  my  dear  brother  Amns  —  he,  more  watchlbl  of  my  htm- 
or  than  myself — " 

"  Ah !  well  I  know  from  what  hand  came  the  cmel  riialt  f 
Goalius,  my  Goelius,  thy  brother  is  a  wretch,  doomed  to  in£uvy 
and  black  with  crime.  I  have  had  no  paramour.  I  might  have 
had,  and  thon  might'st  have  been  dishonored,  had  I  heai^ened 
to  thy  brother's  pleadings.  I  spumed  him  from  my  feet  with 
loathing,  and  he  requites  me  with  hate.  Oh,  my  husband,  b^ 
lieve  me,  and  place  this  man,  whom  thou  too  fondly  callest  ihj 
brother,  before  thine  eyes  and  mine !" 

**  Alas !  Aurelia,  this  boldness  becomes  thee  not  I  myself 
traced  thee  to  this  tomb— •  these  eyes  but  too  frequently  beheU 
thee  with  thy  paramour." 

**  Ccelius,  as  I  live,  he  was  no  paramour — but  where  is  ba^ 
what  hast  thon  done  with  him  ?" 

**  Sent  him  before  thee  to  prepare  thy  couch  in  Hades  I" 

**  Oh,  brother ! — but  thou  hast  not  1  tell  me,  my  lord,  that  thy 
hand  is  free  from  this  bloody  crime !" 

**  He  sleeps  beneath  thee.  It  is  upon  his  sareophagns  thoi 
sittest." 

She  started  with  a  piercing  shriek  from  the  coffin  where  sks 
sat,  knelt  beside  it,  and  strove  to  remove  the  heavy  stone  lid, 
which  had  been  already  securely  fastened.    While  thus  engsgel 
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the  JjQCimio  drew  aside  with  his  hand  the  ctotain  whieh  con- 
cealed the  pietnre. 

"  Look,^'  said  be,  "  woman,  behold  the  fate  which  thov  and 
thy  pafamonr  bare  receired — behold  the  task  which  I  had  aet 
nae  when  first  I  bad  been  shown  thy  peijnries.    Look  !'* 

She  arose  in  sflence  from  her  knees,  and  tamed  her  eyes  upon 
the  picture.  As  the  cortain  was  slowly  unruled  from  before  it, 
and  she  eoncerred  the  awfiil  subject,  and  distinguished,  under 
the  eare  of  the  good  and  guardian  genii,  the  shades  of  well-known 
members  of  the  Pomponian  family,  her  interest  was  greatly  ex- 
cited ;  but  when,  following  in  the  train  and  under  the  grasp  of 
the  £tnirian  demon,  she  beheld  the  features  of  the  young  Roman 
who  was  doomed,  she  bounded  forward  with  a  cry  of  agony. 

''My  brother,  my  flavins,  my  own,  my  only  brother!"  and 
aiiak  down  with  outstretched  arms  before  the  melancholy  shade. 
'*Her  brother!"  exclaimed  the  husband.     8he  heard  the 
words  and  rose  rapidly  to  her  feet. 

"Ay,  Flavins,  my  brother,  banished  from  Rome,  and  con- 
cealed here  in  thy  house  of  silence,  concealed  even  from  thee, 
my  husband,  as  I  would  not  vex  thee  with  the  anxieties  of  an 
fitrunan  noble,  lest  Rome  should  hear  and  punish  the  people  by 
whom  her  outlaw  was  protected.  Thou  know'st  my  crime.  This 
paramour  was  the  brother  of  my  heart — child  of  the  same  sire 
and  dame — a  noble  heart,  a  pure  spirit,  whose  very  viitues  have 
been  the  oanse  of  his  disgrace  at  Rome.  Slay  me,  if  thou  wilt, 
but  tell  me  not,  O,  Ocalius,  that  thou  hast  put  the  hands  of  hate 
upon  my  brother !" 

*'Thy  tale  is  false,  woman — well-planned,  but  false.  Know 
I  not  thy  brother  ?  Did  I  not  know  thy  brother  well  in  Rome  ? 
Went  we  not  together  oft  1  I  tell  thee,  I  should  know  him 
amonga  Une  often  thousand  Romans!" 

"  Alas !  alas !  my  husband,  if  ever  I  had  brother,  then  is  this 
he,  I  tell  thee  nothing  but  the  truth.  Of  a  surety,  when  thou 
wert  in  Rome,  my  brother  was  known  to  thee,  but  the  boy  has 
now  become  a  man.  Seven  years  have  wrought  a  change  upon 
Um  of  which  thou  hast  not  thought.  Believe  me.  what  I  tell 
lhee#*-the  youth  whom  I  sheltered  in  this  vault,  and  to  whom  I 
hronght  food  nightly,  was,  indeed,  my  brother — my  Flavins,  the 
only  son  of  my  mother,  who  sent  him  to  me,  with  fond  words  of 
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entreaty,  when  the  coiunils  of  the  <aty  bade  him  depart  ia 
ishment." 

"  I  can  not  believe  thee»  woman.  It  were  a  mortal  agony, 
fai'  beyond  what  I  feel  in  the  conviction  of  thy  gmlt,  ^vete  I  to 
yield  faith  to  thy  story.  It  is  thy  paramoar  w^em  I  hare  slam, 
and  who  sleeps  in  that  tomb.  His  portrait  and  his  ji 
before  theoi  and  now-—  look  on  thine  own  !*' 

The  pictm^,  fnlly  displayed,  showed  to  the  wretched  w< 
her  own  person,  in  similar  castody  with  him  who  was  her  siip- 
poised  paramour.  The  terrible  felicity  of  the  execation  otiiiaiL 
her  to  the  soul.  It  was  a  picture  to  live  as  a  work  of  art,  and 
to  this  she  was  not  insensible.  She  clasped  ber  hands  before  it, 
and  exclaimed, 

"Oh!  my  GobUus,  what  a  life  hast  thou  given  to  a  lie.  Yet 
may  I  bear  the  terrors  of  sudi  a  docmi,  if  be  whom  thou  baat 
painted  there  in  a  fate  full  of  dreadful  fellowship  with  mine*  waa 
other  than  my  brother  Flavius — he  with  whom  thou  didst  love 
to  play,  and  to  whom  thou  didst  impart  the  &rat  lessons  in  tita 
art  which  he  learned  to  love  from  thee.  Dost  hear  me,  my  Go- 
lius,  as  my  soul  lives,  this  man  was  none  other  than  my  brother." 

"  False !  false !  I  will  not,  dare  not  believe  thee !"  he  answered 
in  husky  accents.  His  frame  was  trembling,  yet  he  busied  hioi* 
self  in  putting  on  a  rich  annor,  clothing  himself  in  militaiy  garb» 
from  head  to  foot,  as  if  going  into  action. 

'*  What  dost  thou,  my  lord  V*  demanded  Aurelia,  euiioaa  aa  die 
beheld  him  in  this  occupation. 

"  This,"  said  he,  "  is  the  armor  in  which  I  fought  with  Botpe 
when  I  was  made  the  captive  of  thy  people,  and  thine*  It  is 
fit  that  I  should  wear  it  now,  when  I  am  once  more  going  into 
captivity," 

"My  husband,  what  meaa'st  thou— of  what  captin^  dost 
thou  speak  ?" 

"  The  captivity  of  death !  Hear  me,  Aurelia,  dost  thou  feel 
nothing  at  thy  heart  which  tells  thee  of  the  coming  strij^lc 
when  the  soul  shakes  off  the  reluctant  flesh,  and  strives,  as  it  were, 
§&t  freedom.  Is  there  no  chill  in  thy  veins,  no  sudden  pang,  as 
of  fire  in  thy  breast?  These  speak  in  me.  They  warn  me  of 
death.  We  are  both  summoned*  But  a  little  while  is  left  «f 
life  to  eitherl" 
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''  Have  mercj,  Joye !   I  ftel  the«e  pains,  this  ehilli  this  &Ee 
tiiat  thou  speal^^st  o£'' 

*'  It  is  death !  the  goblet  which  I  gave  thee,  and  of  which  I 
drank  -the  first  and  largest  draught,. was  dragged  with  deaith." 

'*  Then-"- it  is  all  tnie !    Thou  hast  in  truth  slain  my  brother. 
ThoQ  hast— thou  hast!'' 

"Nay,  he  was  not  thy  brother,  Aurelia.    Why  wilt  then  for 
swear  thyself  at  this  terrible  moment?    It  is  vain.    WouldKt 
tliou  lie  to  death ^-wouldst  thou  carry  an  impure  face  of  perjury 
before  Ae  seat  of  the  Triune  God !  Beware  1  Confess  thy  crime 
and  justify  the  vengeance  of  thy  lord  !'* 

••As  I  believe  thee,  my  Ocelitts— as  I  believe  that  thou  has 
most  rashly  and  unjustly  murdered  my  brother,  and  put  deatl 
in  the  cup  which,  delivered  by  thy  hands,  w»8  sweet  and  pre 
dons  to  my  lips,  so  must  I  now  declare,  in  sjght  of  Heaven,  iu 
the  presence  of  the  awful  dead,  that  what  I  have  said  and  sworn 
to  thee  is  tmth.     He  whom  I  sheltered  within  the  tombs  of  thy 
fadi^lMr  was  the  son  of  mine — the  only,  the  last,  best  brother  of 
my  heart.   I  bore  him  in  mine  arms  when  I  was  a  child  mjself . 
I  loved  him  ever !   Oh,  how  I  lered  him  f  next  to  thee,  my  0(b 
Uns-^nezt  to  thee !     Gonldst  thou  but  have  spared  me  this 
leve~dits  brother  !'* 

''How  knew  I««-how  know  I  now-^that  he was'tbfy brother t** 
was  the  choking  inquiry. 

**  To  save  thee  the  cruel  agony  that  thou  must  feel,  at  knowing 
this,  I  could  even  be  moved  to  tell  thee  falsely,  and  say  that  he 
was  not  my  brother ;  but,  indeed,  some  paramour,  such  as  the 
base  and  evil  thought  of  thy  brother  has  grafted  upon  thine; 
but  I  may  not ;  thy  love  is  too  precious  to  me  at  this  last  moment 
evon  if  death  were  not  too  terrible  to  the  fiilse  speaker.  He 
was,  indeed,  my  Flavius,  dear  son  of  a  dear  mother,  best  beloved 
of  brothers ;  he  whom  thon  didst  play  with  as  a  boy ;  to  wbpm  thou 
gav'st  lessens  in  thy  own  lovely  art ;  who  loved  thee,  my  Qob- 
Husy  but  too  fobdly,  and  only  forbore  teUing  thee  of  his  evil  plight 
for  fear  that  thou  shouldst  incur  danger  from  the  sharp  and  an- 
gry  hostflity  of  Rome.  Seek  my  chamber,  and  in  my  cabinet 
^on  w3t  find  his  letters,  and  the  letters  ot  my  mother,  borne 
him  in  his  ffight.  Nay,  —  oh  1  mother,  what  is  this  agony  V* 

**  Too  iate  I  tno  late :     If  it  be  truth  then  speakest,  Aurelia, 

11 
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it  10  a  trath  that  can  not  save.  Death  is  upon  ua — I  ae*  k  m 
thy  face — I  feel  it  in  my  heart.  Oh !  would  thai  I  eooM  dodbl 
thy  story !" 

"Doubt  not — doubt  not — beHoTe  and  take  me  to  tfay  ImsiI. 
I  fear  not  death  if  thou  wilt  believe  me.  My  Gedhn,  let  ma 
come  to  thee  and  die  upon  thy  bosom.'* 

**  Ah !  shouldst  thou  betray  me — shouldst  ^Km  atiU  prmetiae 
upon  me  with  thy  woman  art!** 

"And  wherefbret  It  is  death,  thou  say'st,  that  is  tipoo  » 
n(.>w.  What  shall  I  gain,  in  this  hour,  by  speaking  to  thee  falae- 
1t?  Thou  hast  done  thy  worst.  Thou  hast  doomed  me  to 
death,  and  to  the  scornful  eyes  of  the  confiding  future !" 

She  threw  her  arms  around  him  as  she  spoke,  and  sunk,  annk 
sobbing  upon  his  breast. 

"  Ah  !**  he  exclaimed,  "  that  dreadfti)  picture !  I  feel,  my 
Aurelia,  that  thou  hast  spoken  tnily-— that  I  hare  beea 
and  cruel  in  my  judgment.  Thy  brother  lies  before  thee, 
yonder  tomb  is  prepared  for  thee.  I  did  not  yield  wkheot  a 
struggle,  and  I  prepared  me  for  a  terrible  sacrifice.  Upon  thii 
bier,  habited  as  I  am,  I  yield  myself  to  death.  There  in  no 
help — no  succor.  Yet  that  picture !  Shall  the  falsehood  over- 
come the  truth.  Shall  that  lie  survive  thy  virtues,  thy  beasty, 
r.!)d  thy  life  1  No !  my  Aurelia,  this  crime  shall  be  spased  at 
least." 

He  unwound  her  arms  from  about  his  neck,  and  strove  to  rise. 
She  sunk  in  the  same  moment  at  his  feet.  "Oh,  death !"  she 
cried,  **  thou  art,  indeed,  a  god !  I  feel  thee,  terrible  in  diy 
strength,  with  an  agony  never  felt  before,  iieave  ae  not,  my 
Codlius  — forgive — and  leave  me  not  I" 

**  I  lose  thee,  Aurelia !    Where—" 

" Here!  before  the  couch — I  faint — ah !" 

**  I  would  destroy,"  he  cried,  " but  can  not!  Thk  UbiAmsb. 
Ho !  without  there !  Aruns !  It  is  thy  step  I  hear !  Undo, 
undo — I  forgive  thee  all,  it  thou  wilt  but  help.    Here — hither!" 

The  acute  senses  of  the  dying  man  had,  indeed,  heard  fiwi- 
steps  without.  They  were  those  of  the  perfidious  bro&er.  B«t| 
at  the  call  from  within,  he  retreated  hastily.  There  wee  no  an- 
swer-—there  was  no  help.  But  there  was  still  some  censcioiiflusa 
Death  was  not  yet  triumphant.    There  was  a  pang  yet  to  he  felt 
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— ^->«iid  a  pleaaiire.    It  was  still  in  the  power  of  the  dying  man  to 

Mil  to  his  emhraoe  his  innoeent  victim.    A  moment's  retom  of  con. 

aoQsness  enabled  her  to  feel  his  embrace,  his  warm  tears  npon 

cheeky  and  to  hear  his  words  of  entreaty  and  tenderness  im- 

ploving  fbrgiyeness.     And  speech  was  vouchsafed  her  to  ac- 
cord it. 

''I  forgive  thee,  my  Gcelius — I  forgive  thee,  and  bless  thee, 
aoid  love  thee  to  the  last.  I  know  that  thon  wonldst  never  do 
lae  hurt  of  thy  own  will ;  I  know  that  thou  wert  deceived  to 
tills — yet  how,  oh,  how,  when  my  head  lay  npon  thy  breast  at 
niglit,  and  I  slept  in  peace,  conldst  thou  think  that  I  should  do 
thee  wrong !" 

"  Why,"  murmured  the  miserable  man,  "  why,  oh,  why  V* 

**  Had  I  but  told  thee,  and  trusted  in  thee,  my  Oodius !" 

''Why  didst  thou  not  r 

''  It  was  because  of  my  brother's  persuasion  that  I  did  not— 
ke  wished  not  that  thou  shouldst  come  to  evil." 

*'  And  thou  foi^v'st  me,  Aurelia — horn  thy  very  heart  thon 
foi^v'st  me  ?" 

"All,  all — firom  my  heart  and  soul,  my  husband." 

''  It  will  not,  then,  be  so  very  hard  to  die !" 

An  hour  af^  and  the  chamber  was  silent.  The  wife  had 
yielded  first  She  breathed  her  last  sigh  upon  his  bosom,  and 
with  the  last  effort  of  his  strength  he  lifted  her  gently  and  laid 
ber  in  the  sarcophagus,  composing  with  affectionate  care  the  dra- 
pery around  her.  Then,  remembering  the  picture,  he  looked 
aiound  him  for  his  sword  with  which  to  obliterate  the  portraits 
which  his  genius  had  assigned  to  so  lamentable  an  eternity  r  but 
his  efforts  were  feeble,  and  the  paralysis  of  death  seized  him 
while  he  was  yet  making  them.  He  sunk  back  with  palsied 
limbs  upon  the  bier,  and  the  lights,  and.  the  picture,  faded  from 
before  his  eyes,  with  the  last  pulses  of  his  life.  The  calumny 
which  had  destroyed  his  hopes,  survived  its  own  detection.  The 
recorded  falsehood  was  triumphant  over  the  truth ;  yet  may  you 
see,  to  this  day^ where  the  random  strokes  of  the  weapon  were 
aimed  for  its  obliteration.  Of  himself  there  is  no  monument  in 
the  tomb,  though  one  touching  memorial  has  reached  us.  The 
vaulted  chamber  buried  in  the  earth  was  discovered  by  acoident 
A  fracture  was  made  in  its  top  by  an  Italian  gentleman  in  com 
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p&nj  with  a  Scottish  nobleman.  As  thej  gazed  eagerly  Uuoagb 
the  apertare,  they  beheld  an  ancient  warrior  in  fall  armor»  tutd 
bearing  a  coronet  of  g^ld.  The  vision  lasted  bnt  a 
The  decomposing  effects  of  the  air  were  soon  perceptible, 
while  they  gaaed,  the  body  seemed  agitated  with  a  trembliDg* 
heaving  motion,  which  lasted  a  few  minutes,  and  then  it  siibai' 
ded  into  dust.  When  they  penetrated  the  sepulchre,  diey  found 
the  decaying  armor  in  fragments,  the  sword  and  the  helmet,  er 
crown  of  gold.  The  dust  was  but  a  handful,  and  this  was  all 
that  remamed  of  the  wretched  Lucumo.  The  terrible  pictme  is 
all  that  survives — the  false  witness,  still  repeating  its  cniel  lie, 
at  the  expense  of  all  that  is  noble  in  youth  and  manhood,  and 
all  that  is  pure  and  lovely  in  the  soul  of  woman  '* 

We  all  agreed  that  our  professor,  who  deHvereA  his  narrative 
with  due  modesty,  had  made  a  very  interesting  legend  bom  tite 
ehronielcs — had  cert^ly  shown  a  due  regard  for  the  ptirity  of 
the  sex,  in  thus  vindicating  the  rirtuous  sufferer  from  the  mali- 
cious accusation  which  had  been  preserved  by  art,  thitmgii  tiM 
capricious  progress  of  more  than  twenty  centuries. 

Several  stories  followed,  short,  sketchy,  and  more  or  leaa  s|pir- 
ited,  of  which  I  could  procure  no  copies.  The  ladies  gave  us 
suodry  pleasant  lyrics  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  guitar,  and 
one  or  two  male  flute  playera  contributed  to  our  museal  joys 
until  we  began  to  verge  toward  the  shorter  hours,  wh^i  the  ftnr- 
er  portion  of  the  party  bowed  us  good  night — Duyckmaa  neaiij 
breaking  his  own  and  Selina  Burroughs's  neek,  in  helping  he? 
down  the  cabin-steps 


CHAPTER  XIII 

"THB  GLORIOUS  FOURTH"  AT  SBA. 

^.vr  OS  skip  ovBr  tbe  tmiall  hours  wbteh  were  eonstiined  by 
oar  Ktde  comnnnity — we  may  suppose — after  a  veiy  common 
i^Akm  on  shore.  There  was  silence  in  the  ship  fbr  a  space. 
Bmt  a  good  strong  corps  was  ready,  at  the  peep  of  day,  to 
rrtpond,  with  a  general  shout,  to  that  salutation  to  the  mom 
which  our  worthy  captain  had  assigned  to  the  throats  ot  his  pet 
brass  pieces.  We  were  not  missing  at  the  moment  of  npmar , 
and,  as  the  blowing  voices  roared  along  the  deep,  we  echoed 
the  clamor  with  a  hurrah  scarcely  less  audible  in  the  courts  of 
Neptune. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  exhibition  of  deskahiUm^  as  we  sev 
ecally  appeased  on  deck  in  nightgown  and  wrapper,  with  other- 
wise scant  costume.  But,  as  our  few  lady-passengers  made  ne 
Appearance  at  this  hour,  there  was  no  need  for  much  precaution. 
We  took  the  opportunity  afforded  by  their  absence  to  procure 
a  good  sousing  fironi  the  sea,  administered,  through  capacious 
buckets,  by  the  hands  of  a  courteous  coalheaver,  who  received 
his  shilling  a-head  for  our  ablutions.  By  the  way,  why  should 
not  these  admirable  vessels,  so  distinguished  by  their  Yarious 
comforts,  be  provided  with  half-a-dosen  bathing-rooms  T  We 
commend  the  suggestion  to  ftiture  builders.  A  bath  is  even 
more  necessary  at  sea  than  on  shore,  and,  lacking,  his  bath,  there 
is  many  a  pretty  fellow  who  resorts  to  his  bottle.  Frequent 
ablution  is  no  small  agent  of  a  proper  morality. 

Outraging  no  propriety  by  our  gaiden^like  innocence  of  cos- 
tume, we  began  the  day  merrily,  and  contrived  to  continue  it 
cheerily.  At  the  hour  of  twelve,  the  awning  spread  above  us, 
a  smooth  sea  below,  a  fine  breeze  streaming  around  us,  we  were 
all  assembled  upon  the  quarter-deck,  a  small  but  select  congre- 
gation, to  hear  the  man  in  a  saffiron  skin  and  green  spectadatf. 
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We  dispensed  with  the  whole  reading  of  the  DedaraUon  of 
Independence;  onr  reader  graciously  abridging  it  to  doggrcl 
dimensions,  after  some  such  form  as  the  following,  which  hs 
delivered,  as  far  as  permitted,  with  admirable  grace  and  moal 
senatorial  dignity : — 

"  When  in  the  ooune  of  bumui  erentp, 
A  people  have  cmviti^  for  eloquence. 
K  decent  regnrd  for  commoD-eenM 
Require*—" 

He  was  here  broken  in  upon  by  a  sharp  shriek,  ra&ar  Aam  a 
voice,  which  we  found  to  proceed  from  a  Texan*  who  ha4  won 
bis  Mezican  blanket  during  the  whole  voyage,  and  whom  aoBse 
of  the  passengers  were  inclined  to  thmk  was  no  other  thaa 
Sam  Houston  himself.  His  interruption  furnished  a  sofficieutly 
appropriate  finiflhing  line  to  the  doggrel  of  our  reader:—- 

^  Oh«  go  ahead,  and  d-^n  the  expense.'* 

'*  The  veiy  principle  of  the  Revolution,'  said  the  orator. 

**  Particularly  as  they  never  redeemed  the  contineittal  money. 
My  grandmother  has  papered  her  kitchen  with  the  '  L  O.  U'P 
of  our  fathers  of  Independence." 

This  remark  led  to  others,  and  there  was  a  geneittl  biott, 
when  the  orator  put  in,  first  calling  attention,  and  silencmg  ell 
voices,  by  a  thundering  slap  with  the  flat  of  his  hand  i^n  the 
cover  of  a  huge  volume  which  he  carried  in  his  gnsp, 

"  Look  you,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  with  the  air  of  a  person  who 
was  not  disposed  to  submit  to  wrong — '*yoa  asked  me  te  he 
your  orator,  and  hang  me  if  I  am  to  be  choused  out  of  the  per- 
formance, now  that  I  have  gone  through  all  my  preparationB. 
Scarcely  had  I  received  your  appointment  before  I  proceeded 
to  put  myself  in  training.  I  went  below  and  got  myself  a  deae 
of  'snake  and  tiger' — a  beverage  I  had  not  tasted  before  fer 
die  last  five  months— and  I  commended  myself,  during  a 
Nwenty  minutes'  immersion  in  the  boatswain's  bath  at  the  fore*^ 
while  you  were  all  sleeping,  I  suppose — to  the  profound  and 
philom/phical  thoughts  which  were  proper  to  this  great  oeeaskm 
With  the  dawn,  and  before  the  cannon  gave  counsel  to  the  da. 
J  was  again  immersed  in  meditation  and  salt-water ;  followed  b)r 
a  severe  friction  at  the  hands  of  one  <^  the  stewards,  and  anotfalnr 
toueh  of  *  make  it^^  tiger'  at  the  hands  of  the  butler.    I  have 
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thus  prepared  mjself  for  the  occasion,  and  I'll  let  yon  know  I 
am  not  the  man  to  prepare  myself  for  nothmg.  Either  you 
must  hear  me,  or  you  most  fight  me.  Let  me  know  your  reso- 
lution. If  I  do  not  hegin  upon  yon  all,  I  shall  certainly  hegin 
upon  some  one  of  you,  and  I  don't  know  hut  that  Texan  shaU 
be  my  first  customer,  as  being  the  first  to  disturb  the  business 
of  the  day.  An  audible  snort  from  the  blanket  was  the  only 
answer  from  that  quarter;  while  the  cry  of — "An  orator' 
an  orator  !*'  from  all  parts  of  the  ship,  pacified  our  belligerent 
Demosthenes. 

He  began  accordingly. 

THE  ORATION  OF  THE  GREEN-SPECTACLED  ALABAMIAN 

"  Shipmates  or  FtUow-CitizeM :  We  are  told  by  good  author 
ity  that  no  man  is  to  he  pronounced  fortunate  so  long  as  hi 
lives,  since  every  moment  of  life  is  subject  to  caprices  which 
may  reverse  his  condition,  and  render  your  congratalationr 
Araudulent  and  ofPensive.  The  same  rules,  for  the  same  reason, 
should  be  adopted  in  regard  to  nations,  and  no  eulogy  should 
be  spoken  upon  their  institutions,  until  they  have  ceased  t% 
exist.  It  would  accordingly  be  much  easier  for  me  to  dilate 
upon  the  good  fortune  of  Copan  and  Palenque  than  upon  any 
other  countries,  since  they  will  never  more  si^er  from  invasion, 
and  the  scandalous  chronicle  of  their  private  lives  is  toti^y  losi 
to  a  prying  posterity. 

*'  In  regard  to  our  country,  what  would  you  have  me  say  t  Am 
1  summoned  to  the  tribune  to  deal  in  the  miserable  follies  and 
falsehoods  which  now  pervade  the  land  1  At  this  moment*  from 
every  city,  and  state,  and  village,  and  town  and  bnmlet  in  the 
Union,  ascends  one  common  voice  of  self-delusion  and  deoeption 
You  hear,  on  all  hands,  a  general  congratulation  of  themselves 
and  one  another,  about  our  peace,  and  prosperity  raid  harmony 
About  our  prosperity  a  great  deal  may  be  said  honeLtly,  if  no. 
about  its  honesty.  Never  did  a  people  so  easily  and  excellently 
clothe  and  feed  themselves.  Our  ancestors  were  very  .p^t 
devils,  compared  to  ourselves,  in  respect  to  their  acquisitions 
Their  very  best  luxuries  are  not  now  to  be  enumerated,  exoepc 
among  our  mearsst  and  commonest  possesnons;  and,  without 
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being  better  men,  oar  humblest  citizens  eAjoy  a  domestic  eon 
dition  whieh  would  have  made  tlie  mouths  to  water,  with  equal 
delight  and  envy,  of  the  proudest  baromi  of  the  oajs  of  Queen 
Bess  and  Harry  the  Eighth.     What  would   cather  €/(   theee 
princes  have  given  to  enjoy  ices  such  as  Oaptain  Berry  gavB  na 
yesterday,  and  the  more  various  luxuries  which  (I  see  it  in  Lis 
iace)  he  proposes  to  give  us  to-day !     What  would  the  beat 
potentates,'  peers  and  princes  of  Europe,  even  at  this  day,  give 
to  be  always  sure  of  such  oysters  as  expose  themselves,  with  all 
their  wealth  of  fat,  buried  to  the  chin,  about  the  entraneee  of 
our  harbors,  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Savannah*  in  preference  U* 
the  contracted   fibres  and  coppery-flavored  substitutes  which 
they  are  forced  to  swallow,  instead  of  the  same  admirable  and 
benevolent  ocean  vegetable,  as  we  commonly  enjoy  it  here. 
And  what — O  Americanvt-^can  they  offer  in  exchange  for 
the  pear,  the  peach,  the  apple  and  the  melon,  such  as  I  already 
taste,  in  anticipation  of  events  which  shall  take  place  in  this 
very  vessel  some  two  hours  hence  1    It  is  enough,  without  enu- 
merating more  of  our  possessions — possessions  in  the  common 
eqjoyment  of  our  people-— that  I  insist  on  the  national  prospeii^. 

"  But  this  is  our  misfortune.  We  are  too  prosperous.  We  aie 
like  Jeshuran,  of  whom  we  read  in  the  blessed  volume,  who. 
waxing  too  fat,  finally  kicked.  Fatal  kicking !  Foolish  Jeshu- 
ran !  In  our  fatness — in  our  excess  of  good  fortune — we  are 
kicking  ungraciously,  like  him ;  and  we  shall  most  likely,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  ungracious  cow  of  which  the  Book  of  Fables 
teNs  us,  kick  over  the  bucket  after  we  have  fmrly  filled  it. 

"  We  admit  the  prosperity :  but  where's  the  peace  t  It  u  in 
the  very  midst  of  this  prosperity  that  we  hear  terrible  cries  from 
portions  of  our  countiy,  where  they  have  not  yet  well  succeeded 
in  casting  oil  the  skins  of  their  original  savage  condition.  There's 
Bully  Benton,  and  Big-Bone  Allen,  and  Humbug  Houston,  and 
LitUe  lion  Douglass,  and  Snaky-Stealing  Seward,  and  Gopper- 
*]laptidn  Oass,  and  a  doMu  others,  of  bigger  breeches  Uiau 
drains,  and  ^mightier  maws  than  muscles— hear  how  they  sev. 
erally  roar  and  squeak  !*     One  would  cut  the  carotid  of  ooipn- 

*  Of  coarM  ¥re  are  not  responsible  for  the  complimentary  estimates  Iiece 
inade  of  oar  raon  of  maik,  by  our  Alabama  orator.  We  are  siropiy  aclinf  as 
•epoTMrs,  and  taking  down  his  language,  verbatim  tt  Htfrmim. 
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lent  Jobn  Bull ;  another  would  swallow  the  mines  of  Mexico ; 
a  third  would  foul  the  South,  a  fourth  the  North ;  and  thej  are 
all  for  kicking  up  a  pretty  d— — d  fuss  generally,  expecting 
tho  people  to  foot  the  bill. 

*'  And  now,  with  such  an  infernal  hubbub  in  our  ears,  on  every 
nde,  from  these  bomb-bladders,  should  there  be  peace  among 
OB  ?     AVe  cry  *  peace*  when  there  is  no  peace !     Their  cry  is 
*  war,'  oven  in  the  midst  of  prospenty,  and  when  short-cotton  is 
thirteen  cents  a  pound !     And  war  for  what  ?    As  if  we  had  not 
prosperity  enough,  and  a  great  deal  too  much,  shipmates,  since 
we  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  and  employ  such  blather- 
ddtes  as  these  to  take  it  into  their  ridiculous  keeping.     In  so 
many  words,  shipmates,  these  Beasts  of  Babylon,  representing 
U8  poor  boobies  of  America,  are  each  of  them,  professedly  on  our 
part,  playing  the  part  of  Jeshuran  the  Fat !     They  are  kicking 
lastQy,  and  will,  I  trust,  be  kicked  over  in  the  end,  and  before 
the  end,  and  kicked  out  of  sight,  by  that  always-avenging  des- 
tiny, which  interposes,  at  the  right  moment,  to  settle  accounts 
with  blockhead  statesmen  and  blockhead  nations. 

**  Now,  how  are  we  to  escape  our  own  share  of  this  judgment 
of  Jeshuran  f    Who  shall  say  how  long  it  will  be  before  we  set 
our  heels  against  the  bucket,  and  see  the  green  fields  of  our 
liberties  watered  with  the  waste  of  our  prosperities !     (I'm  not 
sure  of  the  legitimacy  of  this  figure,  but  can't  stop  now  to  ana- 
lyze it.    We'll  discuss  it  hereafter  before  the  Literary  Club  of 
Charleston,  which  is  said  to  be  equally  famous  for  its  facts  and 
figures.)     But,  so  long  as  it  is  doubt^l  if  we  shall  escape  this 
disaster — so  long  as  the  foture  is  still  in  nubil/vs,  and  these 
clouds  are  so  frill  of  growl  and  blackness — we  may  reasonably 
doubt  if  our  prosperity  is  either  secure  or  perfect.     Certainly, 
it  is  not  yet  time  either  for  its  history  or  eulogy. 
**  But  for  our  peace,  onr  harmony,  if  not  our  prosperity  t 
*' Believing  ourselves  prosperous,  as  we  all  do  and  loudly 
asseverate,  and  there  should  be  no  good  reason  why  harmony 
should  not  be  ours.    But  this  harmony  is  of  difficult  acquisition, 
and  we  must  first  ask,  my  brethren,  what  is  harmony  ? 

**  When  we  sit  down  to  dinner  to-day,  it  is  in  the  confident 
expectation  that  barmony  will  preside  over  the  banquet.  There 
•II  no  fifood  reason  why  it  should  be  otherwise.    There  will  be 

10» 
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ample  ai  Ae  fiMWt  for  all  tbe  parties.    Each  wiU  get  eaoiigli» 
and  probably  of  the  vexy  commodity  .he  desires.    If  he  dom 
not,  it  is  only  becaose  there  is  not  quite  enough  for  all,  and  the 
dish  happens  to  be  nearer  me  than  him!     Nevertheless^  we 
take  for  granted  that  harmony  will  foraish  the  atmojphere  of 
the  feast  to-day.    It  will  render  gratefol  the  various  dishes  of 
which  we  partake,     it  wHl  assist  us  in  their  digestion.     We 
will  eat  and  drink  lu  good  humor,  and  rise  in  good  spirits. 
Each  one  will  entertain  and  express  his  proper  sentiments,  aadt 
as  our  mutual  comfort  will  depend  upon  a  gentlemanly  eondaet, 
so  no  one  will  say  or  do  anything  to  make  his  neighbor  feel 
uncomfortable.    If  you  know  that  the  person  next  to  yon  has 
a  com  upon  his  toe»  you  will  not  tread  on  it  in  order  to  compol 
his  attention  to  your  wants ;  and,  should  you  see  another  about 
to  swallow  a  moderate  m6uthfttl  of  cauliflower,  it  will  not  be 
your  care  to  whisper  a  doubt  if  the  disquiet  of  the  person  in  the 
adjoining  cabin  was  not  clearly  the  result  of  cabbage  and  chol- 
era.    This  forbearance  is  the  secret  of  harmony,  and  I  trust  we 
shall  this  day  enjoy  it  as  the  best  salad  to  our  banquet. 

"  And  now,  how  much  of  this  harmony  is  possessed  among 
our  people  in  the  states  1     Are  you  satisfied  that  there  is  any 
Huch  feeling  prevailing  in  the  nation,  when,  in  all  its  states,  it 
assembles  in  celebration  of  this  common  anniversary  ?    Heai^ee 
to  the  commentary.     Do  you  hear  that  mighty  hdlahaloo  in  the 
East  ?    It  comes  from  Massachusetts  Bay.    It  is  just  such  an 
uproar  as  we  have  heai'd  from  that  quaiiier  for  a  hundred  years. 
First,  it  fell  upon  the  eara  of  the  people  of  Mohegan,  and  Nar- 
aganset,  and  Goneaughtehoke — the  breechless   Indiana— and 
it  meant  massacre.     The  Indians  perished  by  sword-cut  and 
arquebus-shot  and  traffic — scalps  being  bought  at  five  shilliugs 
pur  head,  till  the  commodity  grew  too  scarce  for  even  capidhy 
to  make  capital  with.    Very  brief,  however,  was  the  interval 
that  followed.     Our  Yankee  brethren  are  not  the  people  to 
suffer  tlieir  neighbors  to  be  long  at  peace,  <»  to  be  themsdves 
pacific.    Very  soon,  and  there  was  another  kellabaiooJ    The 
victims  this  time  were  the  Quakers ;  and  they  had  to  fly  from  a 
region  of  so  much  prosperity,  using  their  best  legs,  in  order  to 
keep  their  simple  scalps  secure  under  their  broad  brims.     Whtl 
was  to  be  done  to  find  food  for  the  devouring  appetite  of  these 
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rabid  wretches,  who  so  well  discriminated  always  as  to  seek 
tbeiT  yietims  m  the  feeble,  and  rarely  soffered  their  rirtnes  to 
peril  their  own  skins.  Thej  turned  next,  fnll-monthed,  upon 
the  old  women,  and  occasionally  upon  the  young.  At  the  new 
heJlahaho  oi  these  saints,  these  poor  devils — and,  unluekOy, 
the  devik  whom  they  were  alleged  to  serve  were  too  poor  to 
bring  them  any  succor — were  voted  to  be  witches;  they  were 
cut  off  by  cord  and  fire,  until  the  land  was  purged  of  all  but  its 
privileged  sinners. 

**  Short  again  was  the  rest  which  these  godly  savages  gave 
themselves  or  their  neighbors.  The  poor  Gothamites  next  fell 
beoeath  the  ban,  and  the  simple  Dutchmen  of  Manhattan  were 
fiun  to  succumb  under  the  just  wrath  of  the  Ood-appointed  race 
And  now,  all  the  neighboring  peoples  being  properly  subjected, 
the  hdlahdloo  was  raised  against  the  cavaliers  who  dwelt  south 
of  the  Potomac. 

"  These  were  ancient  enemies  of  the  saints  in  the  mother- 
country.  But  there  had  been  reasons  hitherto  for  leaving  them 
undisturbed.  They  had  been  good  customers.  They  had  been 
the  receivers  of  the  stolen  goods  brought  them  by  these  wise 
men  of  the  East,  and  did  not  then  know  that  the  seller  conld 
give  no  good  title  to  the  property  he  sold.  As  long  as  our  cav> 
aHer  continued  to  buy  the  African,  the  saints  hinted  not  a  word 
about  the  imperfectness  of  the  title.  It  was  only  when  he 
refused  to  buy  any  more  of  the  commodity  that  he  was  told  it 
was  stolen. 

**  And  now  the  hellabaloo  is  raised  against  all  those  having 
the  stolen  g^ods  in  possession.  Does  this  hellabaloo  sound  like 
harmony,  my  brethren  ?  and  don't  }"0u  think  there  will  be  an 
answering  hellabaloo  to  this,  which  will  tend  still  more  to  dis- 
tmb  the  harmonies  1  And,  with  these  wild  clamors  in  our  ear, 
rocking  the  nation  from  side  to  side,  who  is  it  that  cries  '  peace ! 
peace !  peace !'  when  there  is  no  peace  ?  Am  I  to  be  made 
the  echo  of  a  falsehood  1  Shall  my  lips  repeat  the  sBly  com- 
monplace which  cheats  nobody,  and  persuades  nobody,  and 
makes  nobody  repent  t  No,  my  brethren !  Let  us  sneak  the 
tmth.  There  is  no  peace,  no  harmony,  no  uniuA  among  us. 
As  a  people,  we  are  already  sundered.  We  now  hate  and  strive 
against  each  other;  and,  izntil  wo  c^me  back  to  justice — to  the 
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TecognitioQ  of  all  those  fint  principies  which  led  our 
into  a  league,  offensiTe  and  defensive,  for  a  common 
with  a  common  neceBsitj,*— the  breach  will  widen  and  widen, 
until  a  great  gulf  shall  spread  between  us»  above  which  I>eadi 
will  hang  ever  with  his  black  baimer ;  and  across  which  terror, 
and  strife,  and  vengeance,  shall  send  their  onremittuig  bolts  of 
Ktorm  and  fire !  Let  as  pray,  my  brethren,  that,  in  regard  to 
our  harmony,  we  arrest  our  prosperity,  lest  we  grow  too  fat»  and 
kick  like  Jeshuran !'' 

Here  a  pause.  Our  orator  was  covered  with  penpiratiMi. 
Ue  hemmed  thrice  with  emphasis.  He  had  reached  a  cUmaz. 
The  Texan  was  sleeping  audibly,  giving  forth  sounds  like  an 
old  alligator  at  the  opening  of  the  spiing.  Our  few  Yankee 
voyagers  had  arisen  some  time  before,  not  liking  the  atmoi^heret 
and  were  now  to  be  seen  with  the  telescope,  looking  out  into 
the  East  for  dry  land.  The  orator  himself  seemed  satisfied 
with  the  prospect  He  saw  that  Ids  audience  were  in  the  right 
mood  to  be  awakened.  He  wiped  hb  face  accordingly,  put  on 
his  green  spectacles,  and  in  a  theatrical  asid^  to  die  steward— 

"  Hem !  steward  1  another  touch  of  the  snake  and  tiger." 

I  do  not  know  that  I  need  give  any  more  of  this  curious  oni* 
tion,  which  was  continued  to  much  greater  length,  and  diacnsaed 
a  most  amusing  variety  of  subjects^  not  omitting  that  of  Com> 
munism,  and  Woman's  Eights.  Know-Nothingism  had  not  then 
become  a  fixed  fiEict  in  the  political  atmosphere,  or  it  would, 
probably,  have  found  consideration  also. 

Very  mixed  were  the  feelings  with  which  the  performance 
was  greeted.  Our  secesmouists  from  South  Carolina  and  other 
states,  of  whom  there  were  several  on  board,  were  quite  satis- 
fied  with  our  orator's  view  of  the  case ;  but  our  Yankees,  reap- 
pearing when  it  was  fairly  over,  were  not  in  the  mood  to  suffer 
it  to  escape  without  sharp  censure.  The  orator  was  supposed 
to  have  made  a  very  unj&dr  use  of  the  occasion  and  of  his 
o^oi  appointment.  But  the  orator  was  not  a  customer  with 
whom  it  was  politic  to  trifle ;  and  as  he  seemed  disposed  to 
show  his  teeth,  more  than  once,  the  discussion  was  seasonahly 
arrested  by  the  call  to  dinner. 

They  live  well  on  the  steamers  between  New  York  and 
Charleston.     Both  cities  know  something  of  good  living,  and  in 
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iMitber  18  the  taate  for  turtle  likely  to  die  out  Why  is  the 
bveod,of  aldermen  so  Uttle  honored  ia  either  1  Our  captain  la 
proverbial]}'  a  person  who  can  S3aiipathiae  duly  with  the  exigen- 
tsuiB  of  appetite,  and  his  ezperienee  in  providing  against  thbm 
liaa  made  him  an  anthority  at  the  table.  Ordinarily  admirable, 
emr  dinner  on  the  glanou*  Ftmrth  was  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
The  committee  of  arrangements  had  duly  attended  to  their 
duties. 

The  time  at  length  arrived  for  that  interchange  of  mortal  and 
mental  felicities  which  the  literary  stereotypists  describe  as  the 
feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul ;  and  sentiment  was  to  b«)  in- 
dulged. Our  excellent  captain,  sweetness  in  all  his  looks,  liom- 
age-  in  his  eye,  in  every  action  dignity  and  grace,  filling  his 
glass,  bowed  to  a  stately  matron,  one  ot  our  few  lady-passen* 
gers  — 

**  The  pleasure  of  a  glass  of  wine  with  you,  madam." 

"  Thank  you,  captain,  but  I  never  take  wine,"  was  the  reply. 

''Perfectly  right,  madam,"  put  in  the  orator  of  tlie  day; 
**  Though  written  that  wine  cheereth  the  heart  of  man  it  is  no- 
where said  that  it  will  have  any  such  effect  on.  the  heart  of 
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There  was  a  litde  by-play  after  this,  between  the  orator  and 
tihe  lady,  the  latter  looking  and  speaking  as  if  half  disposed  now 
to  take  the  wine,  if  only  to  prove  that  its  effects  might  be  as 
cheering  to  the  one  sex  as  to  the  other.  But  the  captain  rising, 
interrupted  the  episode. 

"  Fill  your  glasses,  gentlemen." 
All  charged,"  cried  the  vice. 

1.  The  day  we  cekinUe / ^^Ben  to  us  only  as  the  memorial 
of  an  aHianee  between  nations,  which  was  to  guaranty  proteetioai 
jtotlee,  and  equal  rights,  to  all. 

The  batteries  being  opened,  the  play  went  i^  without  inter- 
lUptlen :  I  shall  go  on  with  the  toasts.  Mrialirn 

2.  The  CimetitHtiom. — ^Either  a  bond  for  all,  or  a  bond  for  none. 
Not  surely  such  a  web  as  wfll  bind  £sst  the  feeble,  and  through 
wUeh  the  strong  may  break  away  without  lestrunt. 

3.  3%«  Vman. — The  perfection  of  hamony,  if,  as  it  was  de* 
ligned  to  be,  in  the  language  of  Shakqpeare, —  the  "unity  and 
WMurrfed  ealm  of  States." — 
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4.  The  Slave  States  of  the  South.— The  coDMrraton  of  tki 
peace,  where  faction  never  rears  its  head,  when  mobs  tev  Ml 
down,  nor  bom,  nor  destroy  the  hopes  and  habitatioKis  of  tin 
peaceful  and  the  weak,  and  where  reverence  in  tke  people  ii 
still  the  guarantee  for  a  gentleman  in  the  politidaiL 

5.  The  Agriculture  of  the  South. — ^The  sonroe  of  peace, 
pitalitj,  and  those  honsehold  virtaes,  which  never  find  in 
a  plea  against  society. 

6.  Cotton  and  Com. —  The  grand  padficators,  which  in 
ing  and  Hning  the  poor  of  Europe,  bind  their  hands  with 
and  fill  their  hearts  with  gratitude. 

7.  Waehington. —  A  Southron  and  a  idavdio]der-**pioii8  wU- 
out  cant;  noble  without  arrogance ;  brave  without  beast;  and 
generous  without  ostentati<Mi !— When  the  Free-Soilers  ahaU  he 
able  to  boast  of  such  a  citizen  and  son,  it  may  be  possible  to  be- 
lieve them  honest  in  their  declarations,  and  unselfish  in  their  ob- 
jects-«- but  not  till  then. 

8.  The  Preeident  of  the  United  States.— W^  honor  authoii^ 
and  place ;  but  let  authority  see  that  it  do  honor  to  itself.  Lei 
no  man  suppose  that  he  shall  play  the  puppet  in  his  neighbors* 
hands,  and  not  only  escape  the  shame  thereof,  but  win  the  good 
name  of  skilful  play  for  himself.  He  who  would  wield  «iil2ioxifey» 
must  show  himself  capable  of  rule ;  and  he  who  has  famously 
borne  the  sword,  ipLUst  beware  lest  other  men  idioold  uae  his 
truncheon. 

[Par  Parentheee. — Brave  old  Zachary  Taylor  was  the  leign* 
ing  president  when  this  toast  was  given.^ 

9.  The  Native  State. — ^Tours  or  mine,  no  matter.  We  are  all 
linked  indissolnbly,  by  a  strange  and  more  than  mortal  tie,  to  a 
special  soil.  To  that  soil  does  the  true  soul  always  hold  itself 
firmly  bound  in  a  fidelity  that  loves  to  toil  in  its  improvementi 
and  will  gladly  die  in  its  defence. 

10.  Woman.  —  Whether  as  the  virgin  she  wins  our  fisadesi 
as  the  wife  our  hearts,  as  the  mother  our  loyalty,  stiU*  in  all*  the 
{^pointed  angel  to  minister  to  our  cares,  to  in^fmit  oar  hopsi, 
to  train  our  sensibilities,  and  to  lift  our  sympathies,  to  the  pan, 
the  gentle,  the  delicate,  and  the  true. 

11.  Our  Slaves. — Like  our  children,  minors  in  the  Hands  if 
the  guardian,  to  be  protected  and  tramed  to  useiulneas  and  viitai 
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— » to  be  taught  service  and  obedience  —  love  and  loyalty  —  to 
1>e  nurtured  with  a  care  that  never  wrongs,  and  governed  by  a 
rale  that  simply  restrains  the  excesses  of  humanity. 

12.  Our  Captain  and  his  Ship, —  A  good  husband  for  such  a 
wife. —  he  Ictff  her  steam  it,  but  keeps  her  in  stays ;  —  she  may 
boil  up,  but  never  keeps  the  house  in  hot  water  —  and  all  the 
ktHabaloo  finally  ends  in  smoke.  If  she  keeps  up  a  racket  be* 
lowy  he  at  least,  trumpet  in  hand,  walks  the  decks,  and  is  still 
the  master.  May  he  always  keep  her  to  her  bearings,  and  never 
suffer  her  to  grow  so  old,  as,  like  some  other  old  woman,  to  be- 
come past  beai-ing. 

.  Here,  the  captain,  overcome  with  emotion,  his  face  covered 
with  blushes,  rose,  and  after  the  fierce  plaudits  of  the  table  had 
subsided,  replied  in  the  most  eloquent  language  to  the  compli- 
ment, concluding  thus — 

"  And  while  I  remain  the  master  of  this  goodly  creature,  gen 
tlemen,  let  me  assure  yon,  she  will  never  discredit  her  breeding , 
certainly  never  while  she  continues  to  bear  such  children  as  I 
have  the  honor  to  see  before  me.    Gentlemen,  I  give  you  — 

**The  Fair — Equally  precious  as  fair  weather,  fair  play,  and 
fair  women.  While  deriving  from  these  the  best  welfare  of  the 
heart,  may  we  be  called  upon  to  bid  them  farewell  only  when 
it  is  decreed  that  we  shall yar«  better.'* 

The  regular  toasts  were  resumed  and  concluded  with  the  thir- 
teenth : — 

13.  The  Orator  of  the  Day, —  He  hath  put  the  chisel  to  the 
veam,  the  wedge  to  the  split,  the  hammer  to  the  head,  the  saddle 
on  the  horse.  He  has  spoken  well  and  wisely,  and  decently, 
without  the  heUahaloo  which  usually  marks  a  fourth  of  July 
oration.  Let  him  be  honored  with  the  mark  of  greatness,  and 
if  there  be  a  place  in  senate  and  assembly  which  it  would  not 
discredit  a  wise  man  and  a  gentleman  to  occupy,  send  him 
thither. 

Our  orator  was  agun  on  his  feet.  His  green  spectacles  under 
them  at  the  same  moment  —  and,  such  a  speech  in  reply :  — 
there  is  no  reporting  it,  but  if  Alabama  does  not  yet  ring  with 
the  voice  of  that  nondescript,  then  hath  she  lost  the  taste  for 
racy  matters. 
Tt  will  be  seen  that,  thus  far,  the  secessionists  have  pretty 
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mach  had  the  affiur  in  thdr  own  hands :  and  our  brethren  nottk 

of  the  Hudson  were  not  in  the  best  of  hnmors — were  mmaemhat 

ril4:d,  indeed,  by  the  chazacter  of  the  oratMm  and  tlie  toasts  tkaft 

followed.    Thej  attempted  to  reply,  in  the  rohmteer 

which  they  offered,  qnoting  Daniel  Webster  and  oUm 

freely,  bat  without  much  visible  effect.    For  ^neSy  the 

was  against  them.    Our  space  will  not  suffice  to  report  tbeir 

toasts,  the  answers,  or  the  discusmons  which  ensued ;  but  it  is 

doing  them  justice  only  to  give  one  of  the  several  Tolniiteer 

songs  which  were  sung  in  honor  of  the  Umon.    The 

ists  had  a  poet  on  board,  but  his  muse  was  suffering  fitmi 

sickness  or  some  other  malady.     She  was  certamly 

and  made  no  ngn.   The  lay  that  I  give  might  have  ij 

the  mint  of  Joel  Barlow  for  aught  I  know:— > 

.NiON   AND  LIBBRTY. 

[Smmgtjf  m  tall pmrmm  in  nankin  ptmlslo9iu.\ 

Oh,  dear  wm  the  hour  when  Liberty  roee,  | 

And  ssUant  the  freemen  who  came  at  her  ca  4 
Sublime  was  the  vengeance  the  took  on  her  foes, 
And  mighty  the  blow  which  released  her  from  dunH 

Down  fi;t>m  its  realm  of  blae, 

Proudly  our  Bagle  flew, 
Perched  on  our  banner  and  guided  us  on ; 

While  from  afar  they  came. 

Brave  souls  with  noble  aim, 
Where  at  the  price  of  blood,  freedom  was  wooed  and 

Ours  was  no  trophy,  the  conquest  of  power, 

Heedless  if  triumph  were  sanctioned  by  right 
We  took  not  up  arm*  in  infuriate  hour 
Nor  thirsting  for  spoil  hurried  forth  to  dw  flglit: 

Led  by  the  noblest  cause. 

Fighting  for  rights  and  laws, 
Panting  for  freedom  our  fathers  went  forth; 

Nor  for  themselves  alone, 

Struck  they  the  tyrant  down. 
They  fought  and  they  bled  for  the  nadons  of  eartk 

And  dear  be  the  freedom  they  won  for  our  nation, 

4.nd  (bm  be  the  Union  that  freedom  secures ; 
l^t  no  parricide  hand  seek  to  pluck  from  its  atatHMi, 
The  flag  that  streams  forth  in  Its  pride  from  our 
May  no  son  of  our  soil, 
Li  ingWrious  toil, 
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Ill  the  bright  emblem  that  itoalt  on  our  Tiew, 
Let  not  that  stend^rd  qnail. 
Let  not  thote  atripei  grow  pele, 
Take  not  one  star  from  oar  banner  of  blue. 

Pretty  sharp  woro  the  criticisnui  of  this  ode  on  the  part  oi 
mir  secessionists. 

**  It  halts  and  hohblos  like  the  Union  itself,"  was  the  sneei  of 
cme. 

*'  In  trnth,"  said  another*  **  it  is  ominous,  laeking,  here  ano 
there,  some  very  necessary  feet." 

**  Its  measures,  like  those  of  government  are  admirably  un- 
equal." 

In  short,  politically,  poetically,  morally,  and  musically,  the 
poor  ode  was  declared,  by  a  punster  present,  to  be  certainly 
within  poetic  rule,  as  it  was  decidedly  odeoui.    At  this — nn- 
kindest  cut  of  all — the  unhappy  singer -«- author,  too,  perhaps 
—was  suddenly  seized  with  sea-sickness,  and  disappeared  ol 
deck.    The  day  was  at  its  dose  as  we  left  the  table.    We  came 
forth  to  ei^joy  a  delicious  sunset,  and  I  was  then  ofilcifllly  noti 
fied  that  a  story  was  expected  from  me  that  night.    My  turn 
had  come.    The  ladies  were  gra«;ior.rly  pleciaed  to  command 
that  I  should  give  them  a  tale  of  the  Rf  volution,  as  appropriate 
to  the  day,  and,  after  a  fine  display  of  fireworkts  we  composed 
ourselves  in  the  usual  circle,  and  I  delivered  myself  of  the  fol 
lowing  narrative,  wluch  I  need  not  say  to  those  who  know  oi 
was  founded  on  fact : — 

THE  BRIDE  OF  THE  BATTLE. 
A  TALE  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

CHAPTER    I. 

To  the  reader  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  facts  in  our  nwlbboJ 
history,  shdl  confine  himself  only  to  those  records  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  ordinary  narrative,  much  that  he  reads  will  be 
found  obsccro,  and  a  great  deal  absolutely  untmthfU.  Our 
early  historinns  gave  themselves  but  little  trouble  in  searrLing 
after  details.  A  general  outline  was  all  that  they  desired,  and. 
satisfied  with  this,  they  neither  sought  after  the  particular  events 
which  should  give  rise  to  the  narrative,  nor  into  the  latent  causes 
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which  gave  birf  h  to  many  of  its  actione.  In  iLe  hisiery  of  Sovtli 
Carolina,  for  example,  (which  was  one  brisnining  with  detnils  and 
teemuig  with  incidents,)  there  is  liitle  to  he  found  —  as  the  histoiy 
is  at  present  written — which  sliail  afford  to  fhe  reader  even  a 
tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  doinestic  character  of  the  stmggfc. 
We  know  well  enough  that  the  people  of  the  colony  were  of  a 
singnlarly  heterogeneous  character;  that  the  settlers  of  the  lower 
country  were  chiefly  Cavaliers  and  Huguenots,  or  French  Prot- 
:;8tant8,  and  that  the  interior  was  divided  into  groups,  or  settle- 
ments, of  Scotch,  Irish,  and  German.  But  there  is  little  in  the 
record  to  show  that,  of  these,  the  sentiment  was  mixed  and  va- 
rious without  degree;  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  Uie  par- 
ishes of  the  lower  coimtry,  which  belonged  almost  wholly,  though 
with  9li^ht  modifications,  to  the  English  church,  it  was  scarcely 
pos&^ble  to  find  any  neighborhood,  in  which  there  was  not  some- 
thtug  like  a  civil  war.  The  interior  and  mountain  setOementa 
were  nyy.it  Twu.'illy  divided,  and  neariy  equally,  between  tlieir  at- 
avixr^ioTitri  to  the  crown  and  the  colony.  A  Scotch  settlement 
vould  make  ati  almost  uniform  showing  in  behalf  of  the  English 
authority — one,  two,  or  three  persons,  at  the  utmost,  being  of 
the  revotutionarv  party.  An  Irish  settlement  (wholly  Proteat- 
ant.  hft  :t  remembered)  v/onld  be  as  unanimous  for  tbe  colonial 
movcmeritfl  ;  while  tlie  Germans  were  but  too  frequently  for  tke 
monsrchical  side,  that  being  represented  by  a  prince  of  Hanover. 
The  German  settlements  mostly  lay  in  the  Forks  of  Edisto,  and 
along  the  Congarees.  The  bubiness  of  the  present  narrative 
will  be  confined  chiefly  to  tlus  people.  They  had  settled  in  ra- 
ther large  families  in  Cai'olina,  and  this  only  a  short  period  be- 
fore the  Revolution.  They  had  been  sent  out,  in  frequent  in- 
stances, at  the  expense  of  the  crown,  and  this  contributed  to 
secure  their  allegiance.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
Lhe  struggle,  and,  being  wholly  i^enUnral,  coold  not  well  be 
Ltvai^kt  the  natrre  of  griev^incos  which  fell  chiefly  upon  oomnwttm 
a:kd  tli9  eea-b^^ard.  Now,  in  Carolini^  iuid  perhaps  throngbout 
the  whole  south,  the  Bevolution  not  only  originated  with  the 
ik^'jves  of  the  countiy,  but  with  the  educated  pmticms  of  tbe 
natives.  It  was  what  may  be  termed  the  gentleinen  of  the  col- 
ony—rita  wealth  and  ariatoaraey— with  whom  and  whi^  the 
movement  began ;  and  though  it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  gc 
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into  this  inqoiry,  ire  may  add  that  the  motives  to  the  rerolntion- 
arj  movement  originated  with  them,  in  canses  totally  different 
from  those  which  stimnlated  the  patriotism  of  the  people  of 
MagsachoBOtts  Bay.  The  pride  of  place,  of  character  and  of 
intellect,  and  not  any  considerations  of  interest,  provoked  the 
agrictdtvral  gentry  of  the  south  into  the  £eld. 

It  was  the  earnest  desire  of  these  gentry,  at  the  dawning  of 
the  Revolution,  to  conciliate  the  various  people  of  the  interior. 
At  the  first  signs  of  the  struggle,  tlierefore,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  influence  the  German  population  along  the  Edisto  and  Oonga- 
roe,  hy  sending  among  them  two  influential  nren  of  their  own 
eountry,  whose  fidelity  to  the  mattemcnl  party  was  heyond  dis- 
pute. But  these  men  were  unsucceiisful.  They  prohahly  made 
figw  converts.  It  is  enough,  if  we  give  a  glhnpse  at  the  course 
of  their  proceedings  in  a  single  household  in  the  Fotks  of  Edisto.* 
George  Wagner  and  Felix  Long  amvcd  at  the  hahitation  of 
Frederick  Sabh,  on  the  7th  daiy  of  July,  1776.  Frederick  was 
an  honest  Dutchman  of  good  character,  but  not  the  man  for  rev- 
olution. He  was  not  at  home  on  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners, 
but  his  good  vrowt  Minnicker  Babb,  gave  them  a  gracious  recep- 
tion. She  was  a  good  housekeeper,  with  but  one  daughter ;  a 
tall,  silent  giri,  with  whom  the  commissioners  had  no  discourse. 
But  Minnicker  Sabb,  had  #7^^  been  applied  to,  might  have  proved 
a  better  levolutionist  than  her  spouse.  It  is  very  certain,  as  the 
results  will  show,  that  Frederica  8abb,  the  daughter,  was  of  the 
right  material.  8he  was  a  calm,  and  sweetly -minded  damsel, 
not  much  skilled  in  society  or  books — for  i>recions  little  was  the 
degree  of  learning  in  the  settlement  at  this  early  period ;  but 
the  native  mind  was  good  and  solid,  and  her  natural  tastes,  if 
unsophisticated,  were  pure  and  elevated.  She  knew,  by  precious 
instincts,' a  thoitsand  things  which  other  minds  scarcely  ever 
reach  through  the  best  education.  She  was  what  we  call,  a  good 
gill,  loyal,  with  a  warm  heart,  a  sound  judgment,  and  a  modest, 
sensible  b^avion  We  are  not  seeking,  be  it  remembered,  a 
heroine,  but  a  pure,  true-hearted  woman.  She  was  young  too  — 
only  seventeen  at  this  period — but  just  at  the  season  when  the 

*  8u  called  from  the  branching  of  the  nver  at  a  cmiuin  poinr.  — 1>:<»  ^^^yTltly 
between  the  two  txnit  being  caPnd    the  Fciiktf  and  settled  chiefly  n}   Cstc^ 
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woman  instincts  aro  most  livelj,  and  Ler  susceptibilities  moct 
quick  to  all  that  is  generous  and  noble.     Sbo  qnade  the  cakfti 
and  prepared  the  supper  for  the  guests  that  evening,  and  thej 
^Faw  but  little  of  her  till  tlic  evening  feast  had  been  adjtiated,  and 
was  about  to  be  discuiided.  By  this  time  old  Frederick  Sabb  had 
made  his  appearance,    lie  came,  bringing  with  him  three  of  hit 
neighbors,  who  were  eager  to  hear  the  news*    Thej  were  fol> 
lowed*  afler  a  little  space,  and  in  season  for  sapper,  hy  aaotker 
g^est — perhaps  the  most  welcome  of  all  to  the  old  coaple— — in 
the  person  of  a  favorite  preacher  of  the  methodist  pemiaaioB. 
£iyah  Fields,  was  a  man  of  middle  age,  of  a  vigof ous  mind  and 
body,  earnest  and  impetuous,  and  represented,  with  considerable 
efficiency,  in  his  primitive  province,  the  usefulness. of  a  rhoreh 
which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  has  modelled  itself  after 
that  of  the  Primitive  Fathers.    We  shall  see  more  of  Elijah 
Fidds  hereafter.     In  the  course  of  the  evening,  three  other 
neighbors  made  their  appearance  at  the  farmhouse  of  Frederiek 
Sabb ;  making  a  goodly  congregation  upon  which  to  exenase 
the  political  abilities  of  Messrs.  Wagner  and  Long.    They  were 
all  filled  with  a  more  or  less  lively  curiosity  in  regard  to  the 
events  which  were  in  progress,  and  the  objects  which  the  com- 
missioners had  in  view.    Four  of  these  neighbors  were  of  the 
same  good  old  German  stock  with  Frederick  Sabb,  but  two  of 
them  were  natives  of  the  country,  from  the  east  bank  of  the 
nortii  branch  of  the  Edisto,  who  happened  to  be  on  a  visit  to  an 
adjoining  farmstead.    The  seventh  of  these  was  a  young  Bcoteh- 
man,  from  Gross  Gi-eek,  North  Carolina,  who  had  already  declar* 
ed  liimself  very  freely  against  the  revolutionary  movement.  He 
had,  indeed,  gone  so  far  as  to  designate  the  patriots  as  tnuton, 
deserv-ing  a  short  cord  and  a  sudden  shrift ;  and  this  opinkm  was 
exprossed  with  a  degree  of  temper  which  did  not  leave  it  doubt- 
ful that  he  would  gladly  seek  an  opportunity  to  declare  himself 
offensively  in  tlie  presence  of  the  commissioners.    As  we  shaD 
see  more  of  this  person  hereafter,  it  is  only  right  that  we  should 
introduce  him  formally  to  the  reader  as  Matthew  or  Mat  Dunbar. 
Ho  went  much  more  frequently  by  the  name  of  Mat  than  Ma^ 
thew.    We  may  also  mention  that  he  was  not  entirely  a  politi- 
einn.     A  feeling  of  a  tender  nature  brought  him  to  the  dwelliog 
of  old  Sabb.  upon  whose  daughter,  Frederica,  our  yoimg  Scotoh 
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man  wm  Hiippuscd  to  look  witli  hungry  eyes.    And  public  con- 
J€)cture  did  not  err  in  its  suspicions. 

But  Mat  Dunbar  was  not  without  a  rival.  Richard  Coulter 
was  the  only  natire  of  the  country  present,  Parson  Fields  ex* 
cepted.  He  was  a  tall»  manly  youth,  about  the  same  age  with 
Dnubar.  But  he  possessed  many  advantages  over  the  latter, 
particularly  in  respect  to  person.  Tall,  while  Dunbar  was  short, 
with  a  handsome  face,  fine  eye,  and  a  luxuriant  shock  of  hair» 
and  a  massive  beard  of  the  same  color,  which  gave  quite  a  mar- 
tial appearance  to  hi9  features,  otherwise  effeminate-— the  spec- 
tator inevitably  contrasted  him  with  his  rival,  whose  features, 
indeed,  were  fair,  but  inexpressive ;  and  whose  ]|air  and  beard 
were  of  the  most  burning  and  unmitigated  red.  Though  stout 
of  limb,  vigorous  and  athletic.  Mat  Dunbar  was  awkward  in  his 
movement,  and  wanting  in  dignity  of  bearing.  Mentally,  the 
superiority  of  Coulter  was  not  so  manifest.  He  was  more  diffi« 
dent  and  gentle  than  the  other,  who,  experienced  by  ti*avel,  bold 
and  confident,  never  exhibited  himself  at  less  than  his  real  worth. 
These  preliminaries  must  suffice.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  Frederica  8abb  made  her  comparisons  between 
the  two,  and  very  soon  arrived  at  one  conclusion.  A  girl  of  com* 
mon  instincts  rarely  fails  to  discover  whether  she  is  sought  or 
not ;  and  the  same  instincts  leads  her  generally  to  determine  be- 
tween rivals  long  in  advance  of  the  moment  when  they  propose. 
Bichard  Coulter  was  certainly  her  favorite — though  her  prudence 
was  of  that  becoming  kind  which  enabled  her  easfly  to  keep  to 
herself  the  secret  of  her  preference. 

Old  Sabb  treated  his  guests  with  good  Dutch  hospitality.  His 
wife  and  daughter  were  excellent  housekeepers,  and  the  table 
was  soon  spread  with  good  things  for  sapper.  Butter,  milk,  and 
cream-cheeses,  were  not  wanting;  pones  and  hoe-cakes  made 
an  ample  showing,  and  a  few  broiled  chickens,  and  a  large  plat- 
ter of  broiled  ham,  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  were  as  much  a 
matter  of  course  in  that  early  day,  in  this  favorite  region,  as  we 
find  them  among  its  good  livers  now.  Of  course,  supper  was 
aHowed  to  be  discussed  before  the  commissioners  opened  their 
budget.  Then  the  good  vraw  took  her  place,  knitting  in  hand, 
and  a  huge  ball  of  cotton  in  her  lap,  at  the  door,  while  the  guests 
emerged  horn  the  hall  into  the  piazsa,  and  sweet  Frederica  Sabb 
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quiet!/,  as  was  her  habit,  proceeded  to  put  away  the  dehrU  of 
the  fbast,  and  to  restore  the  apartment  to  its  fonner  order.     Ic 
this  she  was  nndistnrbed  by  either  of  her  lovers ;  the  ctistOBi  of 
the  cotintry  requiring  that  she  should  be  left  to  these  oeenpa- 
tiocs  without  being  embarrassed  by  any  obtrusive  eentiineiits.  «r 
even  civilities.    But  it  might  be  observed  that  Richard  Ooolter 
had  taken  his  seat  in  the  piazza,  at  a  window  looking  into  tke 
hall,  while  Mat  Dnnbar  had  placed  himself  nearly  at  the  en- 
trance, and  in  close  neighborhood  with  tlie  indnstrions  dame. 
Here  he  divided  himself  between  attentions  to  her,  and  an  cHsea- 
sional  dip  into  the  conversation  on  politica,  which  was  now  fMy 
in  progress.     It  is  not  our  purpose  to  pnrsne  this  eonveraatioii. 
The  arguments  of  the  commissioners  can  be  readily  eoojeotttred 
But  they  were  fruitless  to  persuade  our  worthy  Dntefaman  into 
any  change,  or  any  self-committals,  the  issue  of  which  might 
danger  present  comforts  and  securities.    He  had  still  tho 
answer  to  every  argument,  delivered  in  broken  English  whieh 
we  need  not  imitate. 

''  The  king,  George,  lias  been  a  good  king  to  me*  my  fnendt. 
I  was  poor,  but  I  am  not  poor  now.  I  had  not  a  finger  of  land 
before  I  came  hither.  Now,  I  have  good  grants,  and  many 
acres.  I  am  doing  well.  For  what  sliould  I  desire  to  do  better? 
The  good  king  nvill  not  take  away  my  grants ;  but  if  I  eiioald 
hear  to  you,  I  should  be  rebel,  and  then  he  would  be  angry,  and 
he  might  make  me  poor  again  as  I  never  was  before.  No»  aOb 
vij  firiends ;  I  will  sign  no  association  that  shaU  make  me  kes 
my  lands." 

"  You're  right  !'*  vociferated  Mat  Dunbar.  **  It's  treason*  I 
say,  to  sign  any  a$soctation,  and  all  these  rangers  here,  in  arau^ 
are  in  open  rebellion,  and  shoald  be  hung  for  it ;  and  let  the 
time  come,  and  I*m  one  to  help  in  the  hanging  them  !** 

This  was  only  one  of  many  such  offensive  speeches  wUeli  Dun* 
bar  had  contrived  to  make  during  the  evening.  The  eommmen* 
eiB  contented  themselves  ^th  ^narking  the  individual^  but  wiftk* 
out  answering  hhn.  But  his  mdely-expressed  optmons  were  not 
oleasing  to  old  Sabb  himself,  and  still  less  so  to  his  worthy  vfvm^ 
who  withdrew  at  this  into  the  hall ;  while  the  stem  voiee  of 
Ql^ah  Fields  descended  in  rebuke  upon  the  offender. 

''And  who  art  thou,'*  said  he  abruptly,  '*to  nt  in  jndgmeet 
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upon  tliy  bretbxen  I  And  vho  hus  commissianod  thee  to  lend 
tltjself  to  the  taking  of  human  life!  life  is  a  sacred  thing, 
yonng  fnan-^tlie  most  precious  of  human  possessionfl,  since  it 
depends  on  the  time  which  is  allowed  us  whether  we  shall  evtt 
bo  fit  for  eternity.  To  one  so  young  as  thyself,  scarcely  yet 
entered  on  thy  career  as  a  man»  it  might  he  well  to  remembsr 
that  modesty  is  the  jewel  of  youth,  and  that  when  so  many  of 
the  great  and  good  of  the  land  have  raised  their  voices  against 
the  oppressions  of  the  mother-country,  there  may  be  good  rea- 
son why  we,  who  know  but  little,  should  respect  them,  and  listen 
till  we  learn.  If  thou  wilt  be  counselled  by  me,  thou  wilt  hearken 
jiatieatly  to  these  worthy  gentlemen,  that  we  may  know  all  the 
merits  of  their  argument." 

Dunbar  answered  thi^  rebuke  with  a  few  muttered  sentences, 
which  were  hardly  intelligible,  making  no  concessions  to  the 
preacher  or  the  commissioners,  yet  without  being  positively 
offensive.  Bichard  Ooulter  was  more  prudent.  He  preserved 
a  profound  silence.  But  he  was  neither  unobservant  nor  indi^ 
ferent  As  yet  ho  had  taken  no  side  in  the  controversy,  and 
was  totally  uncommitted  among  the  people.  But  be  had  been 
a  listener,  and  was  quietly  chewmg  the  cud  of  self-reflection. 

After  a  little  while,  leaving  the  venerable  seniors  still  en 
gaged  in  the  discussion^ — for  Wagner  and  Long,  the  commis- 
sioners, were  not  willing  to  forego  the  hope  of  bringing  over  a 
man  of  Sabb's  influence — the  young  men  strolled  out  into  the 
grotmds  whei'e  their  horses  had  been  fastened.  It  was  almost 
time  to  ride.  As  they  walked,  the  Scotchman  broke  out  ab- 
ruptly:— 

,  "  These  fellows  ought  to  be  hung,  every  scoundrel  of  them ; 
stirring  up  the  country  to  insurrection  and  treason ;  but  a  good 
lesson  of  hickories,  boys,  might  put  a  stop  to  it  quite  as  well  as 
the  halter  i  What  say  you  ?  They  ride  over  to  old  Carter's 
ftfter  they  leave  Daddy  Sabb's»  and  it's  a  lonesome  track  i  If 
you  agree,  we'll  stop  'em  at  Friday's  flats,  and  trice  'em  up  to  a 
swinging  limb.    We're  men  enough  for  it,  and  who's  afraid  t" 

The  proposition  was  received  with  great  glee  by  all  the  young 
fellows,  with  one  exception.  It  was  a  proposition  invoking  sport 
rather  than  patriotism.  When  the  more  eager  responses  were 
$11  received,  Richard  Ooulter  quietly  remarked :— 
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**  No,  no,  boyiR  ;*  yon  must  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  These  an 
good  m<5n,  and  old  enough  to  be  the-  fathers  of  any  of  us.  Be- 
ndeR,  they're  strangers,  and  think  they're  doing  right.  Let  'eau 
alone."' 

**  Well,  if  you  wont,"  said  Dunbar,  "  we  can  do  without  joo. 
There  are  four  of  us,  and  they're  but  two." 

*'  Yon  mistake,"  replied  Coulter,  still  qnieUy,  ^'they  are  three  !* 

"  How !  who  ?" 

^  Wagner,  Long,  and  Richard  Ooulter !" 

•  What,  yon !  Will  you  put  yourself  agiunst  as  f  Yon  go 
with  the  rebels,  then  ?" 

"I  go  with  the  strangers.  I  don't  know  much  abont  the  re- 
bellion, but  I  think  there's  good  sense  in  what  they  say.  At  all 
events,  1*11  not  stand  by  and  see  them  hurt,  if  I  can  hdp  it." 

**  Two  or  three,  boys,"  continued  Dunbar,  **  will  make  no  dif- 
ference !" 

This  was  said  with  a  significant  toss  of  the  head  toward  Coul- 
ter. The  instincts  of  these  young  men  were  true.  They  al- 
ready knew  one  another  as  rivals.  This  discovery  may  have 
determined  the  future  course  of  Goulter.  He  did  not  reply  to 
Dunbar ;  but,  addresffing  his  three  companions,  he  said,  calling 
each  by  his  Christian  name,  "  Yon,  boys,  had  better  not  mix  in 
this  matter  before  it's  necessary.  I  suppose  the  time  will  eomo* 
when  there  can  be  no  skulking.  But  it's  no  use  to  hurry  into 
trouble.  As  for  four  of  you  managing  three,  that's  not  impoan- 
ble ;  but  I  reckon  there  will  be  a  fight  first.  These  strangers  may 
have  weapons ;  but  whether  they  have  or  not,  they  look  libs 
men ;  and  I  reckon,  you  that  know  me,  know  that  before  my 
back  tastes  of  any  man's  hickoiy,  my  kmfe  will  be  likely  to 
taste  his  blood." 

Dnnbar  replied  rudely  for  the  rest;  and,  but  that  Ooolter 
quietly  withdrew  at  this  moment,  seemingly  unruffled,  and  with- 
out making  any  answer,  there  might  have  been  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  rivals  even  then.  But  the  companions  of  Dunbar 
had  no  such  moods  or  motives  as  prompted  him.  They  were 
impressed  by  what  Ooulter  hdd  said,  and  were,  perhaps,  quite  as 
much  under  his  influence  as  under  that  of  Dunbar.  They  ao- 
oordingly  turned  a  cold  shoulder  upon  all  his  exhortations,  and 
the  commissioners,  accordingly,  left  the  house  of  old  Sabb  iu 
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safety,  attended  by  young  Coalter.    They  little  knew  bis  object 
in  escortiDg  them  to  the  dwelling  of  Bennett  Garter,  where  they 
stayed  that  night,  and  never  knew  the  danger  from  which  his 
prtimpt  and  manly  courage  had  saved  tliem.    But  the  events 
of  that  night  brought  out  Richard  Coulter  for  the  cause  of  the 
pAtciots ;  and  a  few  months  found  him  a  second  lieutenant  in  a 
gallant  corps  of  Thompson's  rangers,  raised  for  the  defence  of 
tke  colony.   But  the  commissioners  parted  from  Frederick  Sabb 
without  faking  any  impression  on  his  mind.    He  professed  to 
deare  to  preserve  a  perfect  neutrality — this  being  the  sugges- 
tion of  his  selfishness ;  but  liis  heai-t  really  inclined  Mm  to  the 
support  of  the  **  goot  King  Jorge,"  from  whom  his  grants  of  land 
had  been  derived. 

'*And  what  dost  thou  think,  brother  Fields}"  said  lie  to  the 
parson,  after  the  commissioners  had  retired. 

*'  Brother  Sabb,"  was  the  answer, "  I  do  not  see  that  we  need 
any  king  any  more  than  the  people  of  Israel,  when  they  called 
upon  Samuel  for  one ;  and  if  we  are  to  have  one,  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should  not  choose  one  from  out  our  own  tribes." 

*'  Brother  Fields,  I  hope  thou  dost  not  mean  to  go  with  these 
rebels." 

"  Brother  Sabb,  I  desire  always  to  go  with  my  own  people." 
^  And  whom  callest  thou  our  own  people  ?" 
**  Those  who  dwell  upon  the  soil  and  nurse  it,  and  make  it 
flourish ;  who  rear  their  flocks  and  children  upon  it,  in  the  fear 
of  Grod,  and  have  no  fear  of  man  in  doing  so." 

*'  Brother  Fields,  I  fear  thou  thinkst  hardly  of  <  goot  King 
Jorge,'"  said  our  Dutchman,  with  a  sigh*  ''Minnicker,  my 
vroWf  get  you  de  Piple." 

CHAPTER    II. 

Wk  pass  over  a  long  interval  of  quite  three  years.  The 
vicissitudes  of  the  Bevolution  had  not  materially  affected  the 
relations  of  the  several  parties  to  our  narrative.  During  this 
period  the  patriots  of  South  Carolina  had  been  uniformly  suc- 
cessfiiL  They  had  beaten  away  the  Bi-itish  from  their  chief 
city,  and  had  invaiiably  chastized  the  loyalists  in  all  their  at- 
tempts to  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  thp  foreign  enemy.    But 
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events  were  ehanging.  These  performances  hftd  not  been 
efPected  but  at  great  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  a  ftr- 
midable  Biitish  invasion  found  the  state  no  longer  equri  to  to 
defence.  (Tharleston,  the  capital  city,  after  frequent  cscapait 
and  a  stout  and  protracted  defence,  had  succumbed  to  the  be- 
siegers, who  had  now  penetrated  the  interior^  covering  it  wMl 
their  strongholds,  and  coercing  it  with  their  arms.  For  a  briitf 
interval,  all  ppposition  to  their  progress  seemed  to  be  at  an  end 
within  the  state.  She  had  no  force  in  the  field,  stunned  by  le- 
peated  blows,  and  waiting,  tliough  almost  hopeless  of  her  oppor- 
tunity. In  the  meantime,  where  was  Richard  Coulter  t  A 
fugitive,  Ijhig  perdu  either  in  the  swamps  of  fidisto  or  Oonga- 
ree,  with  few  companions,  all  similarly  reduced  in  fortune,  nw\ 
pursued  with  a  hate  and  fury  the  most  unscitipulous  and  unre- 
lenting, by  no  less  a  peraon  than  Matthew  Dunbar,  now  a  captain 
of  loyalists  in  the  service  of  George  the  Third.  The  position  of 
Coulter  was  in  tnitli  very  pitiable ;  but  he  was  not  without  bis 
consolations.  The  interval  which  had  elapsed  mncc  our  first 
meeting  with  him,  had  ripened  his  hitimacy  with  Frederics 
Sabb.  His  a£Pections  had  not  been  so  unfortunate  aa  bis  patri- 
otism. With  the  frank  impulse  of  a  fond  and  feeling  heart,  he 
had  appealed  to  hers,  in  laying  bare  the  secret  of  his  own ;  and 
he  had  done  so  successiully.  Bhe,  with  as  frank  a  nature,  fireely 
gave  him  her  affections,  while  she  did  not  venture  to  bestow  on 
him  her  hand.  His  situation  was  not  such  as  to  justify  their 
union,  and  her  father  positively  forbade  the  idea  of  such  a  (mn- 
nection.  Though  not  active  among  the  loyalists,  he  was  now 
known  to  approve  of  their  sentiments ;  and  while  giving  tbem 
all  the  aid  and  comfort  in  his  power,  without  actually  slwwing 
himself  in  armor,  he  as  steadily  turned  a  cold  and  unwilUng 
front  to  the  patriots,  and  dil  those  who  went  against  the 
monarch. 

The  visits  of  Richard  Coulter  to  Frederica  wen*  all  stoten 
ones,  perhaps  not  the  less  sweet  for  being  :'.o.  A  slorm  some- 
tiroes  brought  him  forth  at  nightfall  from  the  shelter  of  the  neigh- 
boring swamp,  venturing  abroad  at  a  time  when  loyalty  wa?;  so))- 
posed  to  keep  its  shelter.  But  these  visits  were  always  accom- 
panied by  considerable  peril.  The  eye  of  M^atthew  Dniibar  was 
frequently  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  fugitive,  while  his  pas- 
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m0tk$  were  always  eager  in  the  desire  which  led  him  to  seek  for 
this  particular  victim.    The  contest  was  a  well-known  issue  of 
Ulb  and  death.    The  fugitive  patriot  was  predoomed  always  to 
tiie  ha]ter«  by  those*  who  desired  to  pacify  old  revenges,  or  ac* 
qiore  new  estates.    Xhinbar  did  not  actually  know  tliat  Coulter 
«nd  Frederfea  Sabb  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting ;  but  that  they 
bad  met,  he  knew,  and  he  had  sworn  their  detection.    He  had 
.become  a  declared  suitor  of  that  maiden,  and  the  fenrs  of  old 
Sabb  would  aot  suffer  bim  to  decline  Ins  attentions  to  his  daugh* 
ter,  or  to  declai*e  against  them.  Dunbar  had  become  notoriously 
«n  unmitigated  ruffian.    His  insolence  disgusted  the  old  Dutch- 
man, who,  nevertlieless,  feared  his  violence  and  influence.   Still, 
anstalned  by  good  old  Minnicker  Sabb,  big  vrcw,  the  father  had 
the  firmness  to  tell  Dtobar  freely,  that  bis  daughter's  affections 
sbould  remain  unforced  ^  while  the  daughter  herself,  seeing  the 
Mtrait  of  her  panmts,  was  equally  careful  to  avoid  the  final  ne- 
cessity of  repulsing  her  repulsive  ttdtor.    She  continued,  by  a 
Imppy  assertion  of  maidenly  digmty,  to  keep  him  at  bay>  with- 
out vexing  bis  self-osteom ;  and  to  receive  him  with  civility,  with- 
out affording  him  positive  mnicounigement.     Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  things  among  our  several  parties,  when  the  partisan  war 
began ;  when  the  favorite  native  leaders  in  the  south — the  first 
panic  of  their  people  havijbg  passed-^ had  rallied  tlieir  little 
squads,  in  swamp  and  thicket,  and  were  making  those  first  de- 
ffioastrations  which  began  to  disquiet  the  British  autliorities,  ren- 
dering them  doobtlnl  of  the  conquests  whic^  they  had  so  lately 
deemed  secure.    This»  be  it  remembered,  was  after  the  defeat 
of  Qatea  at  Camden,  when  there  was  no  sign  of  a  Continental 
army  withio  the  state. 

It  was  at  the  dose  of  a  cloudy  afternoon,  late  in  October, 
1760,  when  Mat  Dunbar,  with  a  small  command  of  eighteen 
mounted  men,  approached  the  well-^known  farmstead  of  Fred- 
erick Sabb.  The  road  lay  along  the  west  bank  of  the  eastern 
l»anch  of  the  Edisto,  indming  to  or  receding  from  the  river,  in 
correspondence  with  the  width  of  the  swamp,  or  the  sinuosities 
of  the  stream.  The  farm  of  Sabb  was  bounded  on  one  side  by 
the  river,  and  his  cottage  stood  within  a  mile  of  it.  Between, 
however,  the  lands  were  entirely  uncleared.  The  woods  ofiered 
ft  physical  barrier  to  the  malaria  of  the  swamp  ;  while  tlie  ground, 
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though  lich,  was  Hable  to  freshet,  and  required  a  degree  of  labor 
in  the  drainage  which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  onr  good 
Dutchman  to  bestow.  A  single  wagon-track  led  throiigfa  the 
wood  to  the  river  from  his  house ;  and  there  maj  have  been 
some  half  dozen  irregular  foot-paths  tending  in  the  same  dine- 
tion.  When  within  half  a  mile  from  the  house,  Mat  Dunbar 
pricked  up  his  ears. 

**  That  was  surely  the  gallop  of  a  horse,"  he  said  to  his  lie«- 
tenant — a  coarse,  ruffianly  fellow  like  himself,  named  Olym^iK. 

"  Where  away  V*  demanded  the  other. 

**  To  the  Ic^.  Put  in  with  a  few  of  the  boys,  and  see  wbat 
can  be  found." 

Glymes  did  as  he  was  bidden ;  but  the  moment  he  had  dis- 
appeared, Dunbar  suddenly  wheeled  into  the  forest  also,  putting 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  commanding  his  men  to  follow  and  aeat- 
ter  themselves  in  the  wood.  A  keen  suspicion  was  at  the  bottom 
of  his  sudden  impulse ;  and,  with  his  pistol  in  his  gprasp,  and  hb 
teeth  set  firmly,  he  darted  away  at  a  rate  that  showed  the  eager 
ness  of  the  blood-hound,  on  a  warm  sceni.  In  a  few  moments  the 
wood  was  covered  with  his  people,  and  their  cries  and  halloes 
answering  to  each  other,  turned  the  whole  solitude  into  a  scene 
of  the  most  animated  life.  Accustomed  to  drive  the  woods  for 
deer,  his  party  pursued  the  same  habit  in  their  present  quest, 
enclosing  the  largest  extent  of  territory,  and  gradually  ccmtrad- 
mg  their  cordon  at  a  given  point.  It  was  not  long  before  a  ci^v- 
tain  degree  of  success  seemed  to  jus^fy  their  pursuit.  A  loud 
shout  from  Glymes,  his  lieutenant,  drew  the  impetuous  Dunbar 
to  the  place,  and  there  he  found  the  trooper,  with  two  others  of 
the  party,  firmly  confronted  by  no  less  a  person  than  Frederica 
Sabb.  The  maiden  was  very  pale,  but  her  lips  were  closely 
compressed  together,  and  her  eyes  lightened  with  an  ezpressiirn 
which  was  not  so  much  indicative  of  anger  as  of  courage  and  re 
solve.    As  Dunbar  rode  up,  she  addressed  him. 

'*  You  are  bravely  employed,  Captain  Dunbar,  in  hunting  widi 
your  soldiers  a  feeble  woman." 

"  In  faith,  my  dear  Miss  Sabb,  we  looked  for  very  different 
game,"  replied  the  leader,  while  a  sardonic  smile  played  over 
his  visage.  "  But  perhaps  yon  can  put  us  in  the  way  of  finding 
it.     You  are  surely  not  here  alone  1" 
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•  •*  Ami  why  not  1  You  are  witliin  hail  of  my  father's  dwelling." 
''But  yours,  surely,  are  not  the  tastes  for  lonely  walks." 
**  Alas !  sir,  these  are  scarcely  the  times  for  any  other." 
**  Well,  you  must  permit  me  to  see  that  your  walks  are  in  no 
climger  from  intrusion  and  insult.     You  will,  no  douht,  he  con- 
founded to  bear  that  scattered  hands  of  the  rebels  are  supposed 
to  bo,  even  now,  closely  harbored  in  these  swamps.    That  vil- 
lain. Coulter,  is  known  to  be  among  them.    It  is  to  hunt  up 
these  ontlyers— -to  protect  you  from  their  annoyances,  that  I 
am  here  now." 

*'  We  can  readily  dispense  with  these  services,  Gaptun  Dunbar. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  are  in  any  danger  from  such  enemies, 
and  in  this  neighborhood.'' 

Tt  was  some  effort  to  say  this  calmly. 

"  Nay,  nay,  you  are  quite  too  confident,  my  dear  Miss  Sabb. 
You  know  not  the  audacity  of  these  rebels,  and  of  this  Bichard 
Coulter  in  particular.  But  let  me  lay  hands  on  him  !  You  will 
hardly  believe  that  he  is  scarce  ten  minutes  gone  from  this  spot. 
Did  you  not  hear  his  horse  ?" 

"  I  heard  no  horses  but  your  own." 

"  There  it  is !  You  walk  the  woods  in  such  abstraction  that 
you  hear  not  the  danger,  though  immediately  at  your  ears.  But 
disperse  yourselves  in  pursuit*,  my  merry  men,  and  whoso  brings 
me  the  ears  of  this  outlaw,  shall  have  ten  guineas,  in  the  yellow 
gold  itself.  No  continental  sham !  Remember,  his  ears,  boys ! 
We  do  not  want  any  prisoners.  The  trouble  of  hanging  them 
out  of  the  way  is  always  wisely  saved  by  a  sabre-cut  or  pistol- 
bullet.     There,  away !" 

The  countenance  of  Fredenca  Sabb  instantly  assumed  the 
keenest  expression  of  alarm  and  anxiety.     Her  whole  frame 
began  to  be  agitated.     She  advanced  to  the  side  of  the  ruffianly 
'  soldier,  and  put  her  hand  up  appealingly. 

"  Oh !  Captain  Dunbar,  will  yon  not  please  go  home  with  me, 
you  and  your  men  ?  It  is  now  our  supper-hour,  and  the  sun  is 
near  his  setting.  I  pray  you,  do  not  think  of  scouring  the 
woods  at  this  late  hour.  Some  of  your  people  msy  be  hurt." 
"No  danger,  my  dear — all  of  them  are  famous  fox-hunters." 
"There  is  no  danger  to  us,  believe  me.  Thci*c  is  nobody  in 
tlm  woodK  that  we  fear.    Give  yourbelf  no  trouble,  nor  vour  mou." 
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'*  Ob,  you  mistake !  there  is  surely  some  one  in  this  wood 
who  is  either  in  your  way  oi  mine-— though  you  hearvl  no 
horse." 

"  Oh !  now  I  recollect^  sir,  I  did  hear  a  horse,  and  ii  tmanti 
to  be  going  in  that  direction.*' 

Here  the  gurl  pointed  below.  The  toiy  leader  laughed  oul* 
right. 

*'  And  so  he  went  thither,  did  he  ?  Weil,  my  dear  Miaa  8aLb, 
to  please  you,  I  will  take  up  the  hunt  in  the  quarter  dimctly 
opposite,  since  it  is  evident  that  your  hearing  just  now  is  exoeed* 
ingly  deceptive.  Boys,  away !  The  back-trade,  hark  jou  !— 
the  old  fox  aims  to  double." 

"  Oh,  go  not — go  not !"  she  urged,  passionately. 

**  Will  I  not  7"  exclaimed  the  loyalist,  gathering  up  hia  reiiis 
and  backing  his  steed  from  her—"  will  I  not  ?  Away,  Clymea, 
— away,  boys;  and  remember,  tea  guineas  for  tliat  hand  which 
brings  down  the  outlaw,  Richard  Coulter." 

Away  they  dashed  into  the  forest,  scattering  themselves  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  their  leader.  Frederica  watched  their 
depaiiure  with  an  anxious  gaze,  whicli  disappeared  from  her 
eyes  the  moment  they  were  out  of  sight  In  an  instant  all  her 
agitation  ceased. 

"  Now — ^tbank  Heaven  for  the  thought  I"  she  cried — "  it  will 
be  quite  dark  before  they  find  themselves  at  fault ;  and  when  they 
think  to  b€^n  the  search  below,  he  will  be  wholly  beyond  their 
reach.  But  how  to  warn  hiui  against  the  meeting,  as  agreed  on. 
The  coining  of  this  man  forbids  that.  I  must  see— I  must  con- 
trive  it."  And  with  these  muttered  words  of  half-meaning,  she 
quietly  made  her  way  toward  her  father's  dwelling,  secure  of  the 
present  safety  of  her  lover  from  pursuit.  She  had  very  succesa* 
fully  practised  a  very  simple  ruse  for  his  escape.  Her  apprehen* 
sions  were  only  but  admirably  simulated ;  and,  in  telling  Dunbar  ' 
that  the  fugitive  bad  taken  one  direction,  she  naturally  relied 
on  his  doubts  of  her  truth,  to  make  him  seek  the  opposite.  She 
had  told  him  nothing  but  the  truth,  but  she  had  told  it  as  a  false- 
hood ;  and  it  had  all  the  effect  which  she  desired.  The  chaae 
of  the  toi-y-captaiu  proved  unsuccessfuL 
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It  was  qulle  dark  before  Captain  Dunbar  reached  the  cottage 
of  Frederick  Sabb,  and  he  did  so  in  no  good  humor.  DiRa])- 
pointed  of  his  prey,  he  now  suspected  the  simple  ruie  by  which 
lio  had  been  deluded,  and  his  first  salutation  of  Frederica  Sahb, 
as  be  entered  the  cottage,  was  in  no  friendly  humor. 

•*  Tliere  arc  certain  birds,  Miss  Sabb,"  said  he,  "  who  fly  far 
from  their  young  ones  at  the  approach  of  the  hunter,  yet  make 
sncli  a  fiiss  and  outcry,  as  if  the  nest  were  close  at  hand  and  in 
danger.  I  see  you  have  leaiiied  to  practise  after  their  lessons." 
Tlie  girl  involuntarily  replied :  "  But,  indeed,  Oaptain  Dun- 
bar, I  heard  the  horse  go  below." 

"  I  see  you  understand  me,"  was  the  answer.  I  feel  assured 
ihat  you  told  me  only  the  truth,  but  you  had  first  put  me  in  the 
humor  not  to  believe  it.  Another  time  I  shall  know  how  to 
understand  yon^ 

Frederica  smiled,  but  did  not  seek  to  excuse  herself,  proceed- 
ing all  the  while  in  the  preparations  for  supper.  This  had  been 
got  in  readiness  especially  for  the  arrival  of  Dunbar  and  his 
party.  He,  with  Glymes,  his  first  ofiicer,  had  become  inmates 
of  the  dwelling ;  but  his  troopers  had  encamped  without,  under 
instructions  of  particular  vigilance.  Meanwhile,  supper  pro- 
ceeded, Sabb  and  his  vrow  being  very  heedful  of  all  the  ex- 
pressed or  conjectured  wants  of  their  arbitrary  guests.  It  was 
while  the  repast  wms  in  progress  that  Dunbar  fancied  that  ho 
beheld  a  considerable  degree  of  uneasiness  in  the  manner  and 
countenance  of  Frederica.  She  ate  nothing,  and  her  mind  and 
ejes  seemed  equally  to  wander.  He  suddenly  addressed  her^ 
and  she  started  as  from  a  dream,  at  the  sound  of  her  own  name, 
and  answered  confusedly. 

"  Something's  going  wrong,**  said  Dunbar,  hi  a  whisper,  to 
Clymes ;  "  we  can  put  all  right,  however,  if  we  try." 

A  significant  look  accompanied  the  whisper,  and  made  the 
Bccond  officer  obsei'vant.  Wlien  supper  was  concluded,  the 
captain  of  the  loyalists  showed  signs  of  great  weariness.  He 
yawned  and  stretched  himself  amazingly,  and  without  much 
rfgard  to  propriety.     A  like  weariness  soon  after  exhibited  itseK 
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monstrons  like  sleep.  I've  nade&i'  a  maiitu  ^y  »iity  nules  tcMiaj. 
In  the  saddle  since  four  o'clock — and  a  hard  saddle  at  tlutf. 
I'm  for  sleep  after  supper." 

The  old  man,  anxious  to  please  his  guest,  whom     Ita   now 
began  rather  to  fear  than  favor,  gave  him  .soon  tlie  intiiiiation 
which  he  desired,  and  he  was  conducted  to  the  small  cb amber,  la 
a  shed-room  adjoining  the  main  hall,  which  had  been  i 
him  on  all  previous  occasions.     Old  Sabb  himself  attended 
guest,  while  Lieutenant  Glymes  remained,  for  a  while 
the  companion  of  the  old  lady  and  her  daughter.    Dmibar  aooo 
released  his  host  from  further  attendance  by  cloinng  tbe  door 
upon  him,  after  bowing  him  out  with  thanks.     He  had  scaroelj' 
done  so,  before  he  approached  one  of  the  two  windows   in  tbe 
chamber.     He  knew  the  secrets  of  the  room,  and  his  plan   of 
operations  had  been  already  determined  upon.     Concealing-  bis 
light,  so  that  his  shadow  might  not  appear  against  the  windows 
he  quietly  unclosed  the  shutter  so  as  to  rouse  no  attention   bjr 
the  sound.    A  great  fig-tree  grew  near  it,  the  branches,  iu  soma 
degree,  preventing  the  shutter  from  going  quite  back  agninat 
the  wall.     This  afforded  him  additional  cover  to  his  proceedingii» 
and  he  cautiously  passed  through  the  opening,  and  lightly  de^ 
scended  to  the  ground.    The  height  was  inconsiderable,  and  he 
was  enabled,  with  a  small  stick,  to  close  the  window  afier  him. 
In  another  moment  he  passed  under  the  house,  which  stood  on 
logs  four  or  five  feet  high,  after  the  manner  of  the  country,  and 
took  a  crouching  attitude  immediately  behind  the  steps  in  the 
rear  of  the  building.     From  these  steps  to  the  kitchen  was  an 
interval  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  yards,  while  tlie  barn  and  other 
outhouses   lay  nt  convenient   distances  beyond.      Shade-treea 
were  scattered  about,  and  fruit-trees,  chiefly  peach,  rendering 
the  space  between  something  like  a  covered  way.    We  need 
not  inquire  how  long  our  captain  of  loyalists  continned  his  watch 
in  this  unpleasant  position.     Patience,  however,  is  quite  as  nat- 
ural as  necessary  a  quality  to  a  temper  at  once  pasjtionate  and 
vindictive.     While  he  waited  here,  his  lieutenant  ha*!  left  the 
house,  scattered  his  men  privily  about  the  grounds,  aqU  IumI 
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^m  on  to  a  perch,  which  enabled  hiui  to  command  tho 

^K  nco  to  the  cottage.    The  only  two  means  of  egress 

^^  "      effectually  guarded. 
\  In  a  little  tim^the  household  was  completely  quiet    Dunbar 

bad  heard  the  multerings,  from  above,  of  the  family  prayers,  in 
which  it  was  no  part  of  his  profe&sion  to  partake;  and  had 
heard  the  footsteps  of  the  old  couple  as  they  passed  through 
the  passage-way  to  the  chamber  opposite  the  dining-hall.    A 
chamber  adjoining  theirs  was  occupied  by  Prederica  Sabb ;  but 
he  listened  in  vain  for  her  footsteps  in  that  quarter.    His  watch 
ivas  one  calculated  to  try  his  patience,  but  it  was  finally  re- 
-waarded.    He  heard  the  movement  of  a  light  foot  over  head, 
and  soon  the  door  opened  in  the  reai*  of  the  dwelling,  and  he 
distinguished  Frederica  as  she  descended,  step  by  step,  to  the 
ground.    She  paused,  looked  up  and  around  her,  and  then,  dart- 
ing^ from  tree  to  tree,  she  made  her  way  to  the  kitchen,  which 
opened  at  her  touch.    Here,  in  a  whisper,  she  summoned  to  her 
side  a  negro  —  an  old  African  who,  we  may  at  the  same  time 
mention,  had  been  her  frequent  emissai*y  before,  on  missions  such 
as  she  now  designed.     Brongh,  as  he  was  called,  was  a  fiuthfnl 
£bo,  who  loved  his  young  mistress,  and  had  shown  himself  par* 
ticnlarly  friendly  to  her  affaires  de  caur.     She  put  a  paper  into 
hLs  hands,  and  her  directions  employed  few  words. 

•**  Brough,  you  must  set  off  for  Mass  £ichard,  and  give  him 
this.  You  must  keep  close,  or  the  soldici-s  will  catch  you.  I 
don't  know  where  they've  gone,  but  no  doubt  they're  scattered 
in  the  woods.  I  have  told  him,  in  this  paper,  not  to  come,  as 
he  promised ;  but  should  you  lose  the  paper — " 

''  I  no  guine  lose'em,"  said  Brough  seemingly  ratlier  displcas* 
ed  at  the  doubt,  tacitly  conveyed,  of  his  carefulness. 

"  Such  a  thing  might  happen,  Brough ;  nay,  if  you  were  to 
see  any  of  the  tories,  you  ought  to  destroy  it.    Hide  it,  tear  it 
up.  or  swallow  it,  so  that  they  won't  be  able  to  read  it " 
"  I  ycrry,  misses." 

*•  Very  good !  And  now,  when  you  see  Mass  llichard,  tell 
him  not  to  come.  Tell  him  better  go  farther  off,  across  the  foil:, 
and  across  the  other  i-iver ;  for  that  Mat  Dunbar  means  to  push 
after  him  to-morrow,  and  has  sworn  to  hunt  liim  up  before  he 
stops.     Tell  liini.  I  lK»nr  him,  for  iny  sake,  though  he  may  not 
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be  afraid  of  that  bad  man,  to  keep  out  of  bis  way,  at  leasf  mrtS 
be  gafben  men  enongb  to  meet  bim  on  bis  own  gronnd." 

The  startling  voice  of  Dunbar  bimself  l»okein  npon  tbe  wbis- 
pered  conferenee.  **  Mat  Dnnbar  is  exceedingly  obliged  to  jom, 
Misfl  8abb.*' 

«Ab!"  sbrieked  tbe  damsel— '•Brongb—flj,  fly,  Bnmgb.'' 
But  Broagb  bad  no  ebance  for  flight 

*'  His  wings  are  not  sufficiently  grown/'  cried  tbe  lojrafiflt^  witb 
a  brutal  yeH,  as  be  grappled  the  old  negro  by  the  throat,  and 
burled  bim  to  the  ground.  In  the  next  moment  be  possessed 
bimsdf  of  tbe  paper,  which  be  read  with  evident  disappmnt- 
ment.  By  this  time  the  sound  of  his  bugle  bad  summoned  bis 
lieutenant,  with  half  a  dozen  of  his  followers,  and  the  kitcben 
was  completely  surrounded. 

"  Miss  8abb,  you  had  best  retire  to  the  dwelling.  I  owe  yo« 
no  favors,  and  will  remember  your  avowed  opinion,  this  night,  of 
Mat  Dunbar.  You  have  spoken.  It  will  be  for  me  yet  to  speak. 
Lieutenant  Glymes,  see  the  young  lady  home." 

**  But,  sir,  you  will  not  maltreat  tbe  negro  t** 

*'  Oh  !  no !  I  mean  only  that  he  shall  obey  your  eommanda. 
He  shall  carry  this  note  to  your  favorite,  just  as  j'on  designed, 
witb  this  difference  only,  that  I  shall  fiimisb  him  with  an  escort*' 

"Ah!" 

Poor  Frederica  coxdd  say  no  more.  Olymes  was  about  to 
hurry  her  away,  when  a  sense  of  her  lover's  danger  gave  ber 
strength. 

"  Brortgh,"  slie  cried  to  the  negro ;  •*  you  won't  show  where 
Mass  Richard  keeps  V* 

"  Never  show  dem  tory  not'in*,  missis." 

The  close  giipe  of  Dunbar's  finger  npon  tbe  throat  of  the  ne- 
gro stifled  his  ftnlher  speecli.  But  Frederica  was  permitted  to 
see  no  more.  The  hand  of  Glyines  was  laid  npon  ber  arm,  and 
she  went  forward  promptly  to  save  herself  from  indignity.  Sbe 
little  knew  the  scene  that  was  to  follow. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

The  SKMneAt  she  bad  diaappaared  from  thekiicheB,  the  n^ 
l^xo  waa  taken  forth  by  the  captain  of  loyalistB*  who  by  thM  tip«0 
bad  anrronnded  Umtelf  with  nearly  all  his  band,    A  single  sol- 
dier had  bean  stationed  by  Glymes  between  the  house  and 
kitchen,  in  order  to  axvest  the  approach  of  any  of  the  whiter  from 
the  fonnsr  to  the  scene  where  Brongh  was  about  to  undergo  a  cer 
tain  painful  ordeal.    The  stout  old  African*  doggedly,  with  a 
aingle  shake  of  his  head,  obeyed  his  captors,  as  they  ordered 
hixn  to  a  neigbooriag  wood — a  snail  copse  of  scrubby  oaks,  that 
lay  between  the  settlement  and  the  swamp  forest  along  the  river. 
Here^  without  delay,  Brongh  was  commanded,  on  pain  of  ropo 
and  hickory,  to  deliver  up  the  secret  of  Eichard  Coulter's  hiding- 
pUoe»    But  the  old  fellow  bad  promised  to  be  faithful.    He 
stobbomly  refused  to  know  or  to  reveal  anything.    The  scene 
which  followed  ie  one  that  we  do  not  care  to  describe  in  detail. 
The  reader  must  imagine  its  particulars.    Let  it  'suffice  that  the 
poor  old  creature  was  haltered  by  the  neck,  and  drawn  up  re- 
peatedly to  the  swinging  limb  of  a  tree,  until  the  moral  nature, 
fbeble  at  least,  and  overawed  by  the  terrors  of  the  last  mortal 
•gony,  surrendered  in  despair.    Brough  consented  to  conduct  the 
party  to  the  hiding-place  of  Richard  Coulter. 

The  Savage  nature  of  Matthew  Dunbar  was  now  in  full  exw* 
cise. 

'*Boot  and  saddle  V*  was  the  cry ;  and,  with  the  negro,  both 
anas  pinioned,  and  running  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  dragoon's 
horses,  leashed  to  the  stirrup-leather,  and  in  conoLant  dangert 
should  he  be  found  tripping,  of  a  sudden  sabre  cut,  the  whole 
party,  with  two  exceptions,  made  their  way  down  the  country, 
sad  under  the  guidance  of  the  Afncan.  Two  of  the  soldiers  had 
been  placed  in  watch  upon  the  premises,  with  insti-nctioiivi,  how- 
ever, to  keep  from  sight,  and  not  suffer  their  proxinnty  to  be 
Buspectbd.  But  the  suspicion  of  such  an  an*augemcut  in  exist- 
ence was  now  natural  enough  to  a  mind,  like  that  of  Frederica 
Sabb,  made  wary  by  her  recent  misfortune.  She  was  soon  ap* 
prized  of  the  departure  of  the  loyalist  troop.  She  was  soon 
tanglit  to  fear  from  tlie  weakness  of  poor  Brough.    What  was 
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to  be  done  ?  Was  her  lover  to  be  caught  in  the  toils  1  W«s 
she  to  become  indirectly  tlie  agent. of  his  destraction  1  She  de- 
termined at  all  events  to  forego  no  e£Port  bj  which  to  efiTect  bk 
escape.  She  was  a  girl  of  quick  wit  and  prompt  expedioita. 
No  longer  exposing  herself  in  her  white  cotton  gannenta,  die 
wrapped  herself  closely  up  in  the  great  brown  oTereoal  of  her 
father,  which  buried  her  person  from  head  to  foot.  She  atiile 
forth  from  the  front  entrance  with  cautions  footsteps,  cmplojing 
tree  and  shrub  for  her  shelter  whenever  they  offered.  In  tkia 
way  she  moved  forward  to  a  spot  inclining  to  the  river,  hot 
taking  an  upward  route,  one  which  she  naturally  concluded  had 
been  left  without  a  guard.  But  her  objects  required  finally  that 
she  should  change  her  course,  and  take  the  downwaitl  path,  as 
soon  as  she  could  persuade  herself  that  her  progress  was  fiurly 
under  cover.  Still  she  knew  not  but  that  she  was  seen,  and 
perhaps  followed,  as  well  as  watched.  The  spy  might  arreat 
her  at  the  very  moment  when  she  was  most  hopeful  of  iier 
object.  How  to  guard  against  this  danger  1  How  to  attain  tbe 
necessary  security  ?  The  question  was  no  sooner  formed  than 
answered.  Her  way  lay  through  a  TK-ildemess  of  leaves.  The 
silent  droppings  frx)m  the  trees  for  many  years  had  accumulated 
around  her,  and  their  constant  crinkling  beneath  her  tiead» 
drawing  her  notice  to  this  source  of  fear,  suggested  to  her  the 
means  of  safety.  There  had  not  been  a  rain  for  many  weeks; 
Tlie  earth  was  parched  with  thirst.  The  drought  had  driven 
the  sap  from  shnib  and  plant ;  and  just  below,  on  the  very  route 
taken  by  the  pursuing  party^  a  natural  meadow,  a  long,  Mn 
strip,  tbe  seat  of  a  bayou  or  lake  long  since  dried  up,  was  eov» 
ered  with  a  rank  ^forest  of  broom-grass,  parched  and  dried  by 
the  snn.  The  wind  was  fresh,  and  driving  right  below.  To 
one  familiar  with  the  effect  of  firing  the  woods  in  a  southern 
country  under  such  circumstances,  the  idea  which  possessed  tbe 
mind  of  our  heroine  was  almost  intuitive.  She  immediately  stole 
back  to  the  house,  her  eagerness  finding  wings,  which,  however* 
did  not  betray  her  caution.  The  sentinels  of  Dunbar  kept  easy 
watch,  but  she  had  not  been  unseen.  The  cool,  deliberate  toty 
had  more  than  once  fitted  his  finger  to  the  trigger  of  his  hone- 
man's  pistol,  as  he  bi'l»c'l»l  the  r.ppiv>ncli  toward  him  of  the  shroud- 
*»d  figtne.     But  he  Wiis  uot  tli> poicd  *o  show  himself,  or  to  give 
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tho  alarm  before  he  could  detect  the  objects  of  his  unknown  vis- 
iter. Her  return  to  the  house  was  not  beheld.  He  had  lost 
fiiglitof  her  in  the  woods,  and  fancied  her  still  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Unable  to  reeorer  his  clue,  he  still  maintained  his 
position  waiting  events. 

It  was  not  long  before  she  reappeared  upon  the  scene.    He 
did  not  see  the  figure,  until  it  crossed  an  open  space,  on  his  right, 
in  the  direction  of  the  river.    He  saw  it  stoop  to  the  earth,  and 
he  then  bounded  forward.    His  haste  was  injurious  to  his  ob- 
jects.   He  fell  over  the  prostrate  trunk  of  a  pine,  which  had 
been  thrown  down  for  ranging  timber  only  a  few  days  before, 
and  lay  dark,  with  all  its  bark  upon  it,  in  the  thick  cover  of  the 
grass.    His  pistol  went  off  in  his  fall,  and  before  he  could  recov- 
er hb  feet,  he  was  confounded  to  find  himself  threatened  by  a 
rapid  rushing  forest  of  fiame,  setting  directly  toward  him.    For 
a  moment,  the  sudden  blaze  blinded  him,  and  when  he  opened 
his  eyes  fully  upon  surrounding  objects,  he  saw  nothing  human 
-—nothing  but  the  great  dark  shafts  of  pine,  beneath  which  the 
&re  was  rushing  with  the  roar  and  volume  of  swollen  billows  of 
the  sea,  breaking  upon  the  shore  which  they  promise  to  engulf. 
Tc  save  himself,  to  oppose  fire  to  fire,  or  pass  boldly  through 
the  flame  where  it  burned  most  feebly,  was  now  a  first  necessity ; 
and  we  leave  him  to  extricate  himself  as  he  may,  while  we  f«il- 
low  the  progress  of  Frederica  Sabb.    The  flame  which  she  had 
kindled  in  the  dry  grass  and  leaves,  from  the  little  old  stable- 
lantern  of  the  cottage,  concealed  beneath  the  great-coat  of  her 
father,  had  sufficed  as  a  perfect  cover  to  her  movements.    The 
fire  swept  below,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  tory  sentinels.    The 
advance  of  the  one,  she  had  perceived,  in  the  moment  when  she 
was  communicating  the  blazing  candle  to  the  furze.    She  fan- 
cied she  was  shot  when  she  heard  the  report  of  the  pistol ;  but 
pressing  her  hand  to  her  heart,  the  lantern  still  in  her  grHsp,  she 
darted  headlong  forward  by  pne  of  the  paths  leading  directly  to 
the  river.    The  fire  was  now-  raging  over  all  the  tract  between 
ber  and  the  tory  sentries.     Soon,  she  descended  from  the  pine 
ridge,  and  passed  into  the  low  flat  land,  strewed  with  gpray  cy- 
presseH,  with  their  thousand  knees,  or  abutments.     The  swamp 
WAS  nearly  dry.     She  found  lier  way  along  a  well-known  path 
to  the  river,  and  from  beneath  a  clump  of  shrondiiiviC  willows, 
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dxtw  forth  a  little  dug^nrnt,  the  well-known  cypress  canoe  of  Um 
countrj.    This  yna  a  small  egg  shell-like  structure*  scarctalj 
capable  of  holding  two  persons*  which  she  was  well  accufltoBied 
to  maiMig^    Ai  oace  shOipushod  boldly  out  into  the  broad 
whose  sweet  rippling  flow,  a  continaons  and  gentle  moroiuxv 
strangely  broken  by  the  intense  roar  and  crackling  of  the  fire 
as  it  swept  the  broad  track  of  stubblct  dry  grass  and  leaves, 
which  lay  ia  its  path.    The  Inrid  shadows  sometimes  paaaed 
over  the  surface  of  the  stseun,  bat  natwaUy  contributed  to  in 
crease  her  shelter.    With  a  prayer  that  was  inandible  to  lierrel^, 
she  invoked  Heaivon's  mercy  on  her  enterprise*  as»  with  a  stxocg 
arm,  familiar  in  this  exercise,  she  plied  £rom  side  to  side  the  lit- 
tle paddle  wbidi,  with  the  fkvoring  currents  of  the  river,  soon 
carried  her  down  toward  the  bit  of  swamp  forest  where  hen*  lover 
found  his  refbge.    The  spot  was  well  known  to  the  nmMen* 
tfaottgh  we  mnst  do  her  the  justice  to  say  she  woidd  never  turve 
sought  iov  Bichard  Coulter  ib  its  depths,  but  in  an  cmorgeucy 
like  the  present.    It  was  known  as  "  Bear  Oastle»"  a  close  thiek- 
et  covering  a  sort  of  promontory,  three  foorths  of  whioh  was 
drcled  by  the  river,  whfle  the  remaining  quarter  was  a 
swamp,  through  which,  at. high  water,  a  streamlet  forced  its  waj» 
converting  the  promontory  into  an  islet    It  was  unfortunate  £bc 
Ooultor  and  his  party  that,  at  Ihis  season  the  ri%^er  was  mach 
lower  than  usual,  and  the  swamp  offered  no  secwity  on  the  land 
side,  unless  from  the  denseness  of  the  forest  ve^tation«     It 
might  now  be  passed  dry  shod. 

The  distance  from  ''Bear  Castle'*  to  the  fiiunnstead  of  old 
i**pederick  6abb«  was,  by  land,  but  four  or  five  miles.  By  watsr 
it  was  fuUy  ten.  If,  therefore,  the- stream  favored  the  progress 
of  our  heroine,  the  difference  against  Dunbar  and  his  tories  was 
more  than  equalled  by  the  shorter  route  before  liimv  and  the 
start  ^vhich  he  had  made  in  advance  of  ITredertca.  Bui  Brough 
WAS  no  willing  guide.  He  opposed  frequent  difficulties  to  tlis 
distasteful  pi^ogress,  and,  as  tlioy  neared  the  spot,  Dimbar  Bound 
it  necessary  to  make  a  second  application  of  the  halter  befon 
the  good  old  negro  eould  be  got  forward.  The  love  of  life»  tiis 
fenr  of  death,  proved  superior  to  his  loyalty. 

Brongh  could  have  borne  any  quantity  «l  flogging — itay,  lis 
co\.l;l,  perliapH,  havo  perished  under  tho  scourg'o  without  confet- 
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sing,  bat  his  courage  failed,  when  the  danger  was  that  of  being 
lannclied  into  eternity.  A  sliovter  process  than  the  cord  or 
Bwinging  limb  would  not  have  found  him  so  pliant.  With  a 
dKikhig  groan  he  promtJied  to  submit,  and,  with  heart  swollen 
idmoet  to  ba^8tiag4  he  led  the  route,  off  from  the  main  road  now, 
aaad  throngh  the  nrnscKis  little  foot-paths  whieb  condtRted  to  ihe 
place  of  refttge  of  our  patiiots. 

It  was  at  thifl  point,  baring  ascertained  wkat  space  lay  be*-, 
tween  him  and  his  enemy,  that  Dunbar  dismounted  .his  tioopBrs. 
The  hoi^s  wem  left  with  a  guard,  while  the  rest  of  his  men^ 
linder  his  person^  lead,  made  their  iiirther  progress  on  foel« 
Hie  object  was  a  surprise.     He  designed  that  the  negro  shoiiM/ 
grre  the  **  usual"  fiignal  with  which  he  had  been  taught  to  ap* 
preach  the  camp  of  the  Aigitive;  and  this  signal-— a  shvUl  whtfi* 
Ite,  three  times  sounded,  with  a  certain  measured  pause  between 
each  utterance— was  to  be  given  when  the  swamp  was  entered 
e>rer  which  the  irver,  in  high  stages  of  the  water,  made  its  breach* 
Tbese  itistntetiens  were  all  rigidly  followed.    Poor  Broo^,  with 
tiM  n>pe  about  his  nwsk^  and  Uie  provost  ready  to  fling  the  other 
end  of  the  cord  over  the  oonvenient  arm  of  a  huge  sycamore 
under  which  they  stood,  was  inci^able  of  resistance.    But  his 
strength  was  not  equal  to  his  submission.    His  whistle  was  but 
feeUy  sounded.     His  heart  failed  him  and  his  voice ;  and  a  re^ 
peated  contraction  of  the  cord,  in  the  hands  of  Uie  provost,  was 
iDund  essential  to  make  him  repeat  the  effort,  and  give  more 
volume  to  his  voice.     In   tlie  meanwhile,  Dunbar  cautiously 
pushed  his  men  forward.    They  passed  through  great  liollows, 
where,  at  fall  water,  the  alligator  wallowed ;  where  the  whoop- 
ing crane  sought  bis  prey  at  nightfall;  where  the  fox  slept  in 
safety,  and  the  wild*cat  in  a  farerite  domain.    "  Bear  Castle" 
was  the  fortress  of  mmiy  ftigitires.    Aged  cypresses  lay  like  the 
finmdations  of  ancient  walls  along  tlie  patli,  and  great  tlior^y 
vtBes,  and  flaming,  flowery  creepers  fkninted  their  broad  stream- 
ers  in  the  faces  of  the  midnight  gropers  through  their  solitudes. 
The  foute  would  have  been  almost  impassable  during  the  day 
§w  men  on  horseback ;  it  was  a  tedious  and  toilsome  progress 
by  night  for  men  on  ibot.     But  Dunbar,  uotlung  doubting  of 
the  proximity  of  his  enemy,  went  forward  with  an  oagomes^ 
\7hich  only  did  not  forgot  itft  caution. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  little  party  of  Bichard  Coulter  eonsisted  of  four 
besides  himself.    It  was^  perliapa»  an  hour  before  thie  that  he 
apart  from  the  rest  conversing  with  one  of  his  companions.    T! 
was  no  other  than  Elijah  Fields,  the  methodist  preacher.     He 
had  become  a  volunteer  chaplain  among  the  patriots  of  his  own 
precinct,  and  ane  who,  like  the  bishop  of  Beauvais,  did  not  scni- 
ple  to  wield  the  weapons  of  mortal  warfare  as  well  as  those  of 
the  church.    It  is  true  he  was  not  ostentatious  in  the  maunoar  of 
the  performance ;  and  this,  perhaps,  somewhat  increases  its  mer- 
it.   He  was  the  man  for  an  emergency,  forgetting  his  j^najexs 
when  the  necessity  for  blows  was  presdng,  and  duly  remember- 
ing his  prayers  when  the  struggle  was  no  longer  doubtfuL     Yet 
Elijah  Fields  was  no  hypocrite.    He  was  a  true,  strong-aouled 
man,  with  blood,  will,  energies  and  courage,  as  well  as  deyotiony 
and  a  strong  passion  for  the  soil  which  gave  him  birth.     In  plaie 
terms,  he  was  the  patriot  as  well  as  the  preacher,  and  his  man- 
hood was  required  for  both  vocations. 

To  him,  Richard  Coulter,  now  a  captain  among  the  partisans 
of  Sumter,  had  unfolded  the  narrative  of  his  escape  fnmi  Dun- 
bar.   They  had  taken  their  evening  meal ;  their  three  compan- 
ions were  busy  with  their  arms  and  horses,  grouped  together  in 
the  centre  of  the  camp.    Our  two  principal  persons  occupied  a 
little  headland  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  looking  up  the  stream. 
They  were  engaged  in  certain  estimates  with  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  recruits  expected  daily,  by  means  of  which  Coulter  was 
in  hopes  to  turn  the  tables  on  his  rival ;  becoming  the  hunter 
instead  of  the  fugitive.    We  need  not  go  over  the  grounds  of 
their  discussion,  and  refer  to  the  general  progress  of  events 
throughout  the  state.    Enough  to  say  that  the  Continental  anny* 
defeated  under  Gates,  was  in  coiu%e  of  reorganisation,  and  re- 
approaching  under  Ghreene ;  that  Marion  had  been  recently  so* 
tive  and  successful  below ;  and  that  Sumter,  defeated  by  Tarle- 
ton  at  Fishing  creek,  was  rapidly  recruiting  his  force  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains.    Richard  Coulter  had  not  been  utterly  unimc^ 
cessful  in  the  same  business  along  the  Edisto.    A  rendezvouti  of 
Ins  recruits  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  ensuiiij^  Saliir 
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day  ;  and,  at  ibis  rendezvons,  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  find 
at  least  thirty  stout  follows  in  attendance.    Bnt  we  anticipate. 
Jt  Tv-as  while  in  the  discusnon  of  these  subjects  that  the  ejes  of 
Coulter,  still  looking  in  the  direction  of  his  heart,  were  attracted 
hy  the  sudden  blaze  which  swept  the  forests,  and  dyed  in  lurid 
splendor  the  very  face  of  heaven.    It  had  been  the  purpose  of 
Frederica  Sabb,  in  setting  fire  to  the  undergrowth,  not  only  to 
shelter  her  own  progress,  but  in  this  way  to  warn  her  lover  of 
his  danger.    But  the  effect  was  to  alarm  him  for  Iter  safety  rath- 
er than  his  own. 

That  fire  is  at  Sabb's  place,''  was  his  first  remark. 
It  looks  like  it,"  was  the  reply  of  the  preacher. 
''  Can  it  be  that  Dunbar  has  burnt  the  old  man's  dwelling  V* 
"  Hardly !" 

'*He  is  not  too  good  for  it,  or  for  anything  monstrous. 
He  has  burnt  others— old  Sumph's— Ferguson's,  and  many 
mere." 

*'  Tes  t  but  he  prefers  to  own,  and  not  destroy  old  Sabb's.  As 
long  as  he  has  a  hope  of  getting  Frederica,  he  will  scarcely  com- 
mit such  an  outrage." 

"  But  if  she  has  refused  him — if  she  answers  him  as  she  feels> 
scornfully-—" 

"  Even  then  he  will  prefer  to  punish  in  a  different  way.  He 
will  rather  choose  to  take  the  place  by  confiscation  than  bum  it. 
He  has  never  put  that  fire,  or  it  is  not  at  Sabb's,  but  this  side 
of  it,  or  beyond  it." 

"  It  may  be  the  act  of  some  drunken  trooper.    At  all  events, 
it  requires  that  we  should  be  on  the  look-out.    I  will  scout  it  for 
a  while  and  see  what  the  mischief  is.    Do  yon,  meanwhile,  keep 
everjrthing  ready  for  a  start." 
**  That  fire  will  never  reach  us." 

'*  Not  with  this  wind,  perhaps ;  bnt  the  enemy  may.  He  evi- 
dently beat  the  woods  after  my  heels  this  evening,  and  may  be 
here  to-morrow,  on  my  track.  We  must  be  prepared.  Keep 
the  horses  saddled  and  bitted,  and  your  ears  open  for  any  sum- 
mons.   Ha !  by  heavens,  that  is  Brough's  signal  now." 

"  Is  it  Brough^s  ?  If  so,  it  is  scarcely  from  Brough  in  a  healthy 
state.  The  old  fellow  must  have  caught  cold  going  to  and  firo 
at  aU  hours  in  the  service  of  Cupid." 
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Oar  preacher  was  disposed  to  be  merrj  at  ibe  expense  of 
lover. 

"  Yes,  it  18  Brougli's  sigual,  but  feeble,  as  if  the  eld  fellow 
was  really  sick.  He  has  probably  passed  tiirot^  this  £r% 
aad  has  been  choked  with  the  smoke.  But  ho  must  haTe  «a 
answer." 

And,  eager  to  hear  from  his  beloved  one,  our  hero  gave  Itii 
whistle  in  reply,  and  moved  forward  in  the  direction  oi  the  isth* 
nms.  The  preacher,  meanwhile,  went  toward  the  camp,  quite 
prompt  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  him. 

"He  answers,"  muttered  the  tory  captain;  "the  rebels  are 
delivered  to  our  hands  I"  And  his  preparations  were  sternly 
prosecuted  to  make  a  satisfactory  finish  to  the  adventure  of  the 
night.  He,  too,  it  must  be  remarked,  though  somewhat  wonder- 
ing at  the  blarang  forest  behind  him,  never  for  a  moment  drriaed 
the  real  origin  of  the  conflagration.  He  ascribed  it  to  acei- 
dent,  and,  possibly,  to  the  carelessness  of  one  of  the  troopers 
whom  he  left  as  sentinels.  With  an  internal  reselntion  to  make 
the  fellow,  if  offending^  familiar  with  the  halberds»  he  pushed 
forward,  as  we  have  seen,  till  reaching  the  swamp ;  while  the 
fire,  obeying  the  course  of  the  wind,  swept  away  to  the  right  of 
the  path  kept  by  the  pursuing  party,  leaving  them  entirely  with- 
out cause  of  apprehension  from  this  quarter. . 

The  plans  of  Dunbar,  for  penetrating  the  place  of  Coulter's 
refuge,  were  as  judicious  as  they  could  be  made  under  the  op* 
cnmstances.  Having  brought  the  troopers  to  the  verge  of  the 
encan^ment,  the  negro  was  fastened  to  a  tree  by  the  same  rope 
which  had  so  frequently  threatened  his  neck^  The  toriea  pushed 
forward,  each  with  pistol  cocked  and  ready  in  the  grasp.  They 
had  scattered  themselves  abroad,  so  as  to  form  a  front  snfficieBl 
to  cover,  at  moderate  intervals,  the  space  actess  the  isdimns. 
But,  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  immediate  danger,  Brongfa's 
courage  returned  to  him,  and,  to  the  furious  rage  and  discomfi- 
ture of  Dunbar,  the  old  negro  set  up  on  a  sudden  a  most  boi^ 
terous  African  howl  «^  such  a  song  as  the  £bo  cheers  himself 
with  when  in  the  doubtful  neighborhood  of  a  jungle  which  may 
hide  the  lion  or  the  tiger.  The  sound  re-eenoed  through  the 
swamp,  and  startled,  with  a  keen  suspicion*  not  only  our  captain 
of  patriots,  but  the  preacher  and  his  associates.    Bough's  voioe 
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WMB  ^rell  known  to  them  all ;  btit  that  Biongh  shooM  use  it  fifter 
sncb  a  fashion  was  qtiite  as  unexpected  to  them  as  to  Dunbat 
and  lus  tones.    One  of  the  latter  immediately  dropped  back,  in- 
tending to  knock  the  negro  regidarly  on  the  head ;  and,  donbi* 
leas,  sneh  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  fellow^  had  it  not  been 
for  the  progress  of  events  which  called  him  elsewhere.    Richard 
Oonlter  had  pressed  forward  at  doable  qniek  time  as  he  heard 
the  wQd  chant  of  the  African,  and,  being  familiar  with  the  re- 
gion, it  oecnpied  but  little  space  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  line 
across  whieh  the  pavfy  of  Dunbar  was  slowl j  makmg  its  way. 
Hearing  but  a  single  footfall,  and  obtaining  a  glimpse  of  a  single 
figure  only,  Oonher  repeated  his  whistle.     He  was  answered 
with  a  pistol  shbt^-— another  and  another  followed ;  and  he  had 
time  only  te  wmd  his  bugle,  giving  the  signal  of  flight  to  his 
eommdes,  when  he  fslt  a  sudden  sickness  at  his  heart,  and  a 
fiuatness  which  only  did  not  affect  his  judgment.    He  could  stiU 
feel  his  danger,  and  his  strength  sitiSced  to  enable  him  to  roll 
kiaaelf  dose  beside  the  massive  trunk  of  the  cypress,  upon  which 
he  had  unhappily  been  perched  when  his  whistle  drew  the  fire 
upon  him  of  several  of  the  approaching  party.     Scarcely  had 
he  thus  covered  himself  from  a  random  search  when  he  sunk  into 
insensibility. 

Meanwhile,  '*  Bear  Oastle,"  rang  with  the  ngnals  of  alarm  and 
asnnlt  At  flie  fir^  sound  of  danger,  El^ah  Fields  dashed  for- 
ward  in  the  direction  which  Conker  had  taken.  But  the  pri- 
vate sigsal  which  he  sounded  for  the  other  was  unanswered,  and 
the  assailants  were  :pow  breaking  through  the  swamp,  and  were 
to  be  heard  on  every  hand.  To  retreat,  to  rally  his  comrades, 
to  mount  thsir  eteeda,  dash  into  the  river  and  take  the  stream, 
was  all  the  work  of  an  instant.  From  the  middle  of  the  sweep- 
ing eutreiit  the  sheats  ef  hate  and  defiance  came  to  the  ears  of 
the  tories  as  they  broke  ^m  the  copse  and  appeared  on  the 
l«Bks  of  the  river.  A  momentary  gHmpeo  of  the  dark  bulk  of 
eae  or  mere  sleeds  as  they  whirled  round  an  intei-posiftg  head- 
land, dreW'ftom  Aem  die  reaudniug  ballets  in  their  pistols,  but 
witiMmt-ancceas;  and,  ignorant  of  tlie  efiect  of  a  random  bullet 
lipon  the  ^evy  paraon  whom,  of  all,  he  most  desired  to  destroy. 
Mat  Dunbav  fe)t  himself  once  mote  foiled  in  a  pursuit  which  he 
had  this  time  undertaken  with  every  eaniest  of  success. 
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"  That  d— d  African ! "  was  his  exclainatioiL  **  Bui  he  ahall 
hang  for  it  now,  though  he  never  hung  before." 

With  this  pioas  resolution*  having,  with  torches^  made  sndi 
an  exploration  of  Bear  Gastle  as  left  him  in  no  donbt  that  aH 
the  fugitives  had  escaped,  our  tory. captain  called  his  squad 
together,  and  commenced  the  return.  The  &tigae  of  passiBg 
through  the  dry  swamp  on  ihear  backward  route  was  much 
greater  than  when  they  entered  it.  They  were  then  full  of 
excitement-^full  of  that  rapture  of  the  strife  which  needs  not 
even  the  feeling  of  hate  and  revenge  to  make  it  gmteful  to  an 
eager  and  impulsive  temper.  Now,  they  were  baffied ;  the  ex- 
citement was  at  an  end ;  and,  with  the  feeling  of  perfect  disap- 
pointment came  the  full  appreciation  of  all  the  toils  and  exertkms 
they  had  undergone.  They  had  but  one  immediate  consalatioa 
In  reserve,  and  that  was  the  hanging  of  Brongh,  which  Dunbar 
promised  them.  The  howl  of  the  African  had  defeated  their 
enterprise.  The  African  must  howl  no  longer.  Bent  on  muiw 
der,  they  hastmied  to  the  tree  where  they  had  left  him  bomid, 
only  to  meet  with  a  new  disiqppointment.  The  African  waa 
there  no  longer. 

CHAPTBR    VI 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  rage  exid  Jroij  uf  our  oap- 
tain  of  loyalists  when  he  made  this  discovery.  The  reader  will 
imagine  it  all.  But  what  was  to  be  done  1  Was  the  prey  to 
be  entirely  lost  ?  And  by  what  agency  had  Brough  made  Us 
escape }  He  had  been  securely  fastened,  it  was  ihooght,  and 
in  such  a  way  as  seemed  to  render  it  impoeable  that  he  fihoald 
have  been  extricated  from  his  bonds  without  tLe  a^rttctaoee  of 
another.  This  conjecture  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  search*  The 
rope  which  fastened  the  negro  lay  on  the  ground*  severed^  as  by 
a  knife,  in  several  places.  Now,  Brough  could  not  nae  hk 
hands.  If  he  could,  there  would  have  been  no  sMt  of  noneseHy 
for  using  his  knife.  Olearly,  he  had  found  suooor  frem  another 
agency  than  his  own.^  Once  more  our  loyalists  darted  into  the 
recesses  of  Boar  Castle ;  their  torches  were  to  be  seen  fining 
In  every  part  of  that  dense  patch  of  swanip-f<»eat,  as  they 
waved  them  over  every  spot  which  seemed  to  piomise  eoneeal- 
ment  to  the  fugitive. 
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*  Hark !''  eried  Dunbar,  whose  ears  were  quickened  by  eager 
and  Raffled  passionsr    "  Hark !  I  hear  the  dip  of  a  paddle." 

He  was  right  They  darted  forth  from  the  woods,  and  when 
they  reached  the  river's  edge,  they  had  a  glimpse  of  a  small 
d4urk  object,  which  they  readily  conceived  to  be  a  canoe,  jnst 
rounding  one  of  the  projections  of  the  shore  and  going  out  of 
sight,  fall  a  hundred  yards  below.  Here  was  another  mystery. 
The  ramifications  of  Bear  Gastle  seemed  nnmerons ;  and,  mys* 
tified  as  well  as  mortified,  Dunbar,  after  a  tedious  delay  and  a 
search  fruitlessly  renewed,  took  up  the  line  of  march  back  for  old 
Sabb's  cottage,  inly  resolved  to  bring  the  fair  Frederica  to  terms, 
<ir,  in  some  way,  to  make  her  pay  the  penalty  for  his  disappoint- 
ments of  the  night.  He  little  dreamed  how  much  she  had  to  do 
with  them,  or  that  her  hand  had  fired  the  forest-grasses,  whose 
wild  and  terrific  blaae  had  first  excited  the  apprehensions  and 
compelled  the  caution  of  the  fugitives.  It  is  for  ns  to  show 
what  further  agency  she  exercised  in  this  nocturnal  history. 

We  left  her  alone,  in  her  little  dug-oat,  paddling  or  drifting 
down  the  river  with  the  stream.  She  pursued  this  progress 
with  proper  caution.  In  approaching  the  headlands  around 
which  the  river  swept,  on  that  side  which  was  occupied  by  Dun- 
bar, she  suspended  the  strokes  of  her  paddle,  leaving  her  silent 
boat  to  the  direction  of  the  currents.  The  night  was  clear  and 
beantifbl  and  the  river  undefaced  by  shadow,  except  when  the 
current  bore  her  beneath  the  overhanging  willows  which  grew 
numerously  along  the  margin,  or  when  the  winds  fiung  great 
masses  of  smoke  from  the  burning  woods  across  its  bright,  nnooth 
■arface.  With  these  exceptions,  the  stream  shone  in  a  light  not 
less  dear  and  beautiful  because  vague  and  capricious.  Moonlight 
and  starlight  seem  to  make  a  special  atmosphere  for  youth,  and 
the  heart  which  loves,  even  when  most  troubled  with  anxieties 
for  the  beloved  one,  never,  at  such  a  season,  proves  wholly 
insensible  to  the  soft,  seductive  influences  of  such  an  atmosphere^ 
Oiur  Frederica  was  not  the  heroine  of  convention.  She  had 
never  imbibed  romance  from  books ;  but  she  had  affections  out 
of  which  books  might  be  written,  filled  with  all  those  qualities, 
at  once  strong  and  tender,  which  make  the  heroine  in  the  mo- 
ment of  emergency.  Her  hewti  softened  as,  seated  in  the  cen- 
tre of  her  little  vessel,  she  watched  the  soft  light  upon  the 
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w«y=e«  or  beheld  it  dripping,  in  bright,  Hght  droplets,  Hke  fiilrjr 
glimpses,  through  the  oiverhanging  foliage.  Of  ^Mr^-feu  for 
herself «*«  she  had  no  feeling.  Her  apprehetisions  were  all  for 
Richard  Coulter,  and  her  anxieties  increased  as  she  approaebed 
the  oelehcated  promontory  and  swamp-forest,  known  to  this 
day  upon  the  river  as ''  Bear  Gaetle."  She  might  be  too  late. 
The  captain  of  the  loyalists  had  the  start  of  her,  and  her  only 
hope  lay  ia  the  d^culties  by  which  he  must  be  delayed,  gotng 
thix^agh  a  blind  forest  and  under  impei^ect  guidiuice — lor  she 
stiU  had  large  hopes  of  Brongh's  fidelity.  She  xtat  too  late-* 
too  late  for  her  purpose ;  which  had  beom  to  forewarn  her  lover 
in  season  for  his  escape.  She  was  drifting  toward  the  wptA 
where  the  river,  at  ftiU  seasons,  made  acooss  the  low  neck  by 
whieh  the  promontory  of  ^  Bear  Castle"  was  united  with  iSttm 
main  land.  Her  paddle  no  longer  dipped  the  water,  but  was 
employed  solely  lo  protect  her  from  the  overhanging  branches 
beneath  which  she  now  prepared  to  steer.  It  was  at  her  i^ 
proach  to  this  point  thai  she  was  suddenly  roused  to  apprehen- 
aion  by  the  ominous  wammg  chant  set  up  by  the  African. 

*'  Poor  Brongh !  what  can  they  be  doing  with  him  1"  was  her 
question  to  hersdf.  But  the  next  moment  she  discovered  iSbaX 
this  howl  was  meant  to  he  a  hymn ;  and  the  peculiar  volume 
which  the  negro  gave  to  his  utterance,  led  her  to  divine  its  iib* 
port.  There  was  little  time  allowed  her  for  refleetbn.  A  moment 
after,  and  just  when  her  boat  was  abreast  of  the  bayou  which 
Dunbar  %aii  his  men  were  requiied  to  cross  in  penetrating  the 
place  of  refbge*  she  heard  the  suddeu  pistol  shooting  under  mhoA 
Coulter  had  fallen.  With  a  heart  full  of  terror,  tzenbling  with 
anxiety  and  fear,  Fredeiiea  had  the  strength  of  will  to  vemaiB 
quiet  for  the  present.  Seizing  upon  an  overiiangmg  hough,  sha 
lay  concealed  within  the  shadow  of  the  copee  until  the  loyalibte 
bad  rushed  across  the  bayou,  and  were  busy«  with  lighted  toxehes, 
exploring  tlie  thickets.  She  had  heard  the  bugle  of  Oeuker 
sounded  as  he  was  about  to  fall,,  after  being  wounded,  and  her 
quick  conaciousness  readily  enabled  her  to  recognise  it  as  her 
lover's.  But  she  had  heard  no  movement  afterward  ui  the  quar- 
ter from  which  came  the  blast,  and  could  not  conceive  that  he 
should  have  made  bis  way  to  join  his  comrades  ia  the  space  of 
time  allowed  between  that  and  the  moBient  when  she  heas# 
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'cjiom  taking  to  the  river  with  their  horses.  This  diffioally  led 
to  new  fears,  which  were  agonizing  enough,  but  not  of  a  sort  to 
make  her  fargetful  of  wliat  was  due  to  the  person  whom  she 
rame  to  save.  She  waited  only  until  the  torrent  had  pasBod  the 
8f raits — until  the  bayou  was  silent — when  she  fastened  her 
iitle  boat  to  the  willows  which  completely  enveloped  lier,  and 
boldly  stepped  upon  the  land.  With  a  rare  instinct  which  proved 
how  deeply  her  heart  had  interested  itself  in  the  operations  of 
aer  senses,  she  moved  directly  to  the  spot  whence  she  had  heard 
the  bugle-note  of  her  lover.  The  place  was  not  far  distant  fron 
ttbe  point  where  she  had  been  in  larking.  Her  progreee  wok  ar- 
rested by  the  prostrate  trunk  of  a  great  cypress,  which  the  ]mr«> 
ricane  might  have  cast  down  some  fifty  years  before.  It  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  she  scrambled  over  it ;  but  while  cros- 
sing it  she  heard  a  faint  murmur,  like  the  voice  of  one  in  pain, 
^aboring  to  speak  or  cry  aloud.  Her  heart  misgave  her.  She 
hurried  to  the  spot.  Again  the  murmur — now  certainly  a  moan. 
It  is  at  her  feet,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cypress,  wfaicfh 
she  again  cxonses*  The  place  Was  very  dark,  and  in  the  mom«ftl 
when*  from  loss  of  blood,  he  was  losing  consciousness,  Richard 
Oonlter  had  carefully  crawled  close  to  the  cypress,  whose  b«lk» 
41  this  way,  effectually  covered  him  from  passing  footsteps.  &h6 
{bund  him,  still  warm,  the  flow  of  blood  arrested*  and  his  coU'* 
sdousness  returning. 

"  Biehard !  it  is  me — Frederica !" 

He  only  sighed.  It  required  but  an  instant  for  reiection  on 
the  part  of  the  damsel ;  and  rising  from  the  place  where  she  had 
crouclied  beside  )iim,  she  darted  away  to  the  upper  grounds  where 
Brongh  still  continued  to  pour  out  his  dismal  ejaculatioaa— *new 
•f  psalms-  and  song,  and  now  of  mere  whoop,  halloo  and  im* 
prcoatioB.  A  full  heart  and  a  light  foot  make  quick  progreas 
when  they  go  together.  It  was  necessaiy  that  Frederica  should 
lose  no  time.  She  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that,  failing  to 
secure  their  prey,  the  tories  would  suffer  no  delay  in  the  thfck«^ 
Fortunately,  the  continued  cries  of  Brough  left  ber  at  no  time 
doubtful  of  his  where-abouts.  She  soon  fouwl  him,  Atsteued  to 
bis  tree,  in  a  state  sufficiently  uncomfortable  for  one  ukoso  am* 
bitioB  did  not  at  aU  incline  him  to  martyrdom  of  av»y  sort.  Yet 
martyrdom  was  now  his  feai\  His  fii-st  impiil8ee>,  which  had  giv^u 
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ihe  alana  to  the  patriots,  were  saceeeded  hj  feelings  of  no  plens^ 
aiit  cbarRctcr.  He  had  already  had  a  taste  of  Dunbar's  panidft- 
mentB»  and  he  dreaded  still  worse  at  his  hands.  The  feeUni: 
wliich  had  changed  his  howl  of  warning  into  one  of  lament — 
his  whoop  into  a  psalm — was  one  accordingly  of  preparation 
He  was  preparing  himself,  as  well  as  he  could,  after  his  Afnetn 
fashion,  for  the  short  cord  and  the  sodden  shrift,  from  which  ho 
had  already  so  narrowly  escaped. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  fellow's  rejoicing  as  he  became 
aware  of  the  character  of  his  new  visiter. 

"  Oh,  Misffls !  Da's  youl  Loose  'em !  Out  you*  nigger  loc  ae! 
Le'  'em  run !  Sich  a  run !  you  nebber  see  de  like !  I  take  d  «o 
woods,  dis  yer  night.  Mat  Dunbar  nebber  see  me  'gen  long  is 
he  lib!  Ha!  ha!  Gut!  cut,  missis!  cut  quick  I  deropeiswo.V 
into  my  berry  bones !" 

«*But  I  have  no  knife,  Brough." 

*'No  knife!  Da's  wha'  woman  good  for!  No  hab  knife  I 
Take  you  teet',  misses — gnaw  de  rope.  Psho!  wha'  I  tdl 
yen  ?  Stop !  Put  yon'  ban'  in  dis  yer  pocket — you  fin*  kufe, 
if  I  no  loss  em  in  de  run." 

The  knife  was  found,  the  rope  cut,  the  negro  tree,  all  in  muck 
less  time  than  we  have  taken  for  the  narration ;  and,  hurrying' 
the  African  with  her,  Frederica  was  soon  again  beside  the  person 
of  her  lover.  To  assist  Brough  in  taking  him  upon  his  back,  to 
help  sustain  the  still  partially  insensible  man  in  this  position  un- 
til he  could  be  carried  to  the  boat,  was  a  work  of  quick  reaoWe, 
which  required,  however,  considerable  time  fbr  performance.  Bat 
patience  and  courage,  when  sustained  by  love,  become  wonder- 
ful powers ;  and  Bichard  Coulter,  whose  moans  increased  with 
his  increasing  sensibility,  was  finally  laid  down  in  the  bottom  of 
the  dug-out,  his  head  resting  in  the  lap  of  Frederica.  Tlie  boat 
could  hold  no  more.  The  faithftil  Brough,  pushing  her  out  mtm 
the  stream,  with  his  hand  still  resting  on  stem  or  gunwale,  swam 
along  with  her,  as  she  quietly  floated  with  the  currents.  We 
have  seen  the  narrow  escape  which  the  little  vessel  had,  as  she 
rounded  the  headland  below,  just  as  Dunbar  came  down  upon 
the  beach.  Had  he  been  there  when  the  canoe  first  began  to 
round  the  point,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  captured  the 
whole  party ;  siuce  the  stream,  8om\3what  narrow  at  this  place* 
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set  in  for  tbe  shore  wliich  tlie  tones  occupied,  and  a  stout  swim- 
mer might  have  easily  drawn  the  little  argosy  upon  the  banks. 

CHAPTER   VII. 

To  one  familar  with  the  dense  swamps  that  skii-t  the  rivers 
through  the  alluvial  bottom  lands  of  the  South,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  comprehending  the  fact  that  a  fugitive  may  find 
temporary  security  within  half  a  mile  of  his  enemy,  even  where 
his  pursuers  hunt  for  him  in  numbers.  Thus  it  happened  that, 
in  taking  to  the  river,  our  little  corporal's  guard  of  patriots,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Elijah  Fields,  the  worthy  preacher,  swim- 
ming tbeir  horses  round  a  point  of  land  on  the  opposite  shore, 
sought  shelter  but  a  little  distance  below  "  Bear  island,"  in  a 
similar  tract  of  swamp  and  forest,  and  almost  within  rifleshot  of 
their  late  retreat.  They  had  no  fear  that  their  enemy  would 
attempt,  at  that  late  hour,  and  after  the  long  fatigue  of  their 
recent  march  and  search,  to  cross  the  rirer  in  pursuit  of  them; 
and  had  they  been  wild  enough  to  do  so,  it  was  equally  easy  to 
hide  from  search,  or  to  fly  from  pursuit.  Dunbar  felt  all  this  as 
sensibly  as  the  fugitives ;  and,  with  the  conviction  of  his  entire 
raibire  at  "Bear  Castle,"  he  gave  up  the  game  for  the  present. 
Meanwhile,  the  little  bark  of  Frederica  Sabb  made  its  way  down 
the  river.  She  made  her  calculations  on  a  just  estimate  of  the 
probabilities  in  the  situation  of  Coulter's  party,  and  was  not  de- 
ceived. As  the  boat  swept  over  to  the  opposite  shore,  after 
rounding  the  point  of  land  that  lay  between  it  and  "  Bear  Cas- 
tle," it  was  hailed  by  Fields,  for  whom  Brough  had  ready  answer. 
Some  delay,  the  fruit  of  a  proper  caution,  took  place  before  our 
fugitives  were  properly  sensible  of  the  character  of  the  stranger; 
but  the  result  was,  that,  with  returning  consciousness,  Richard 
Coulter  found  himself  once  more  in  safety  with  his  friends ;  and, 
a  still  more  precious  satisfaction,  attended  by  the  woman  of  his 
heart.  It  was  not  long  before  all  the  adventures  of  Frederica 
were  in  his  possession,  and  his  spirit  became  newly  strengthened 
for  conflict  and  endurance  by  such  proofs  of  a  more  than  feminine 
attachment  which  the  brave  young  girl  had  shown.  Let  us  leave 
the  little  party  for  a  season,  while  we  return  with  the  captain  of 
loyalists  to  the  fiirntstcad  of  old  FredeTick  Sabb. 
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Here  Mat  Dunbar  had  again  taken  up  his  quarters  as  befeic 
but  with  a  difference.  Thorotigblj  enraged  at  his  disappointment, 
and  at  the  dificovery  that  Frederica  had  disappeared — a  ftict 
which  produced  as  much  disquiet  in  the  minds  of  her  parents,  tf 
vexation  to  her  tory  lover ;  and  easily  guessing  at  all  of  the  steps 
which  she  had  taken,  and  of  her  object ;  he  no  longer  imposed 
any  restraints  upon  his  native  brutality  of  temper,  which,  while 
he  had  any  hope  of  winning  her  affections,  be  had  been  at  some 
pains  to  do.  His  present  policy  seemed  to  be  to  influence  her 
fears.  To  reach*  her  heart,  or  force  her  inclinations,  through  the 
dangeirs  of  her  parents,  was  now  his  object.  Unfortunately,  the 
lax  discipline  of  the  British  authority,  in  Carolina  particularly, 
in  behalf  of  their  own  followers,  enabled  him  to  do  much  toward 
this  object,  and  without  peril  to  himself.  He  had  anticipated 
the  position  in  which  he  now  found  himself,  and  had  provided 
against  it.  He  had  obtained  ii-om  Col.  Nesbitt  Balfour,  the  buI- 
itary  commandant  of  Charleston,  a  grant  of  the  entire  fannatead 
of  old  Sabb — the  non-committalism  of  the  old  Dutchman  never 
having  enabled  him  to  satisfy  the  British  authorities  that  he  waa 
a  person  deserving  their  protection.  Of  the  services  and  loyalty 
of  Dunbar,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  in  possession  of  daily  evi- 
dence. It  was  with  indescribable  consternation  that  old  Sabb 
looked  upon  the  massive  parchment  —  sealed,  signed,  and  made 
authoritative  by  stately  phrases  and  mysterious  words,  of  the  pnr« 
port  of  which  he  could  only  conjecture  —  with  which  the  fierce 
Dunbar  denounced  him  as  a  traitor  to  the  king,  and  expelled  him 
from  his  own  freehold. 

"Oh  !  mein  6ott !"  was  his  exclamation.  "And  did  the  goot 
king  Tshorge  make  dat  baber  Y  And  has  de  goot  king  Tshorge 
take  away  my  grants  V* 

The  only  answer  to  this  pitiful  appeal,  vouchsafed  him  by  the 
captain  of  loyalists,  was  a  brutal  oath,  as  he  smote  the  document 
fiercely  with  his  hand  and  forbade  all  further  inquiry.  It  may 
have  been  with  some  regard  to  the  probability  of  his  future  mar« 
riage — in  spite  of  all — with  die  old  Dutchman's  daughter,  that 
he  permitted  him.  with  his  wife,  to  occupy  an  :ld  log-house 
which  rtood  upon  the  estate.  He  established  himself  vrithin  the 
dwelling-house,  which  he  occupied  as  a  garrisoned  post  with  all 
his  soldiers.    Here  he  ruled  as  a  sovereign.    The  proceeds  of 
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the  farm  were  yielded  to  Lim,  tlie  miserable  pittance  excepted 
wkidi  ho  suffered  to  go  to  the  support  of  the  old  couple.  Sabb 
Lad  a  few  slares,  who  were  now  taught  to  recognise  Dunbar  as 
their  maeter.  They  did  not  serve  him  long.  Three  of  them 
escaped  to  the  woods  the  night  succeeding  the  torj's  nsni'pation, 
asd  but  two  remained  in  his  keeping,  rather,  perhaps,  throngh 
the  vigilance  of  his  sentinels,  and  their  own  fears,  than  because 
of  any  love  whieh  they  entertained  for  their  new  custodian. 
Both  of  these  were  women,  and  one  of  them  no  less  a  person 
tlian  the  consort  of  Brongh,  the  African.  Mrs.  Brough — or,  as  we 
had  better  call  her — she  wiil  understand  us  better  —  Mirny  (the 
diminutive  of  Jemima),  was  particularly  watched,  as  through  her 
it  was  hoped  to  get  some  clue  to  her  husband,  whose  treachery, 
it  was  the  bitter  resolution  of  our  tory  captain  to  punish,  as  soon 
as  ho  had  the  power,  with  exemplary  tortures.  Brough  had  some 
suspicions  of  his  design,  which  it  was  no  part  of  his  policy  to 
assist ;  but  this  did  not  discourage  him  from  an  adventure  which 
brought  him  again  very  nearly  into  contact  with  his  enemy.  He 
detennined  to  visit  his  wife  by  stealth,  relying  upon  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  woods,  his  own  caution,  and  the  thousand  little  arts 
with  which  his  race  usually  takes  advantage  of  the  carelessness, 
the  indifference,  or  the  ignorance  of  its  superior.  His  wife,  he 
well  knew,  conscious  of  his  straits,  would  afibrd  him  assistance 
in  various  ways.  He  succeeded  in  seeing  her  just  before  the 
dawn  of  day  one  morning,  and  from  her  discovered  the  whole 
situation  of  affairs  at  the  farmstead.  This  came  to  him  witli 
many  exaggerations;  particularly  when  Mimy  described  the 
troatment  to  which  old  Sabb  and  his  wife  had  been  subjected. 
His  tale  did  not  lose  any  of  its  facts  or  dimensions,  when  caiTied 
by  Brough  to  the  fugitives  in  the  swamp  forests  of  Edisto.  The 
news  was  of  a  character  to  overwhelm  the  affectionate  and  dutiful 
heart  of  Frederica  Sabb.  She  instantly  felt  the  necessity  before 
her,  and  prepared  herself  to  encounter  it.  Nine  days  and  nights 
had  she  spent  in  the  forest  retreats  of  her  lover.  Every  tender- 
ness and  forbearance  had  been  shown  her.  Nothing  had  taken 
place  to  outrage  the  delicacy  of  the  female  heart ;  and  pure 
thoughts  in  her  mind  had  kept  her  free  from  any  annoying 
dottlMts  about  the  propriety  of  her  situation.  A  leafy  screen  from 
the  son,  a  sylvaii  bower,  of  broad  branehes  and  thickly-thatched 
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leaves,  had  been  prepared  for  her  coach  at  night ;  aad^  iu  ooa 
contiguous,  lay  her  wounded  lover.  His  situation  had  amply 
reconciled  her  to  her  own.  His  wound  was  neither  deep  nor 
dangerous.  He  had  bled  copiously,  and  swooned  rather  iu  con- 
sequence of  loss  of  blood  than  from  the  severity  of  his  pains. 
But  the  hands  of  £l\jah  Field — a  rough  but  not  wholly  inexpe- 
rienced surgeon — had  bound  up  his  hurts ;  which  were  thus  per- 
mitted to  heal  from  the  first  intention.  The  patient  was  not  slow 
to  improve,  though  so  precious  sweet  had  been  his  attendance -~ 
Fredeiica  herself,  like  the  damsels  of  the  feudal  ages,  asaisting 
to  dress  his  wound,  and  so  tender  him  with  sweetest  nursin^t  that 
he  felt  almost  sorry  at  the  improvement  which,  while  lessening 
his  cares,  lessened  her  anxieties.  Our  space  will  not  suffer  its  to 
Iwell  upon  the  delicious  scenes  of  peace  and  love  whicli  the  two 
enjoyed  together  in  these  few  brief  days  of  mutual  dependence. 
Phey  comprised  an  age  of  immeasurable  felicity,  and  brought 
the  two  together  in  bonds  of  sympathy,  which,  however  large 
had  been  their  love  before,  now  rendered  the  passion  more  than 
ever  at  home  and  triumphant  in  tl\eir  mutual  hearts.  But,  with 
the  tidings  of  the  situation  in  which  her  parents  suffered,  and  the 
evident  improvement  of  her  lover,  the  maiden  found  it  necessary 
to  depai*t  from  her  place  of  hiding  —  that  sweet  security  of 
shade,  such  as  the  fancy  of  youth  always  dreams  of,  hot  which 
it  is  the  lot  of  very  few  to  realise.  She  took  her  resoliitioB 
promptly. 

"  I  must  leave  you,  Richard.  I  must  go  home  to  my  poor 
mother,  now  that  she  is  homeless." 

He  would,  if  he  could,  have  dissuaded  her  from  venturing  her- 
self within  tlie  reach  of  one  so  reckless  and  brutal  as  Hat  Dan> 
bar.  But  liis  sense  of  right  seconded  her  resolution,  and  tliongh 
he  expressed  doubts  and  misgivings,  and  betrayed  his  uneasiness 
and  anxiety,  he  had  no  arguments  to  offer  against  her  purpose. 
She  heard  him  with  a  sweet  smile,  and  when  he  had  finished, 
she  said :  — 

**  But  I  will  give  you  one  security,  dear  Richard,  before  we 
part,  if  you  will  suffer  me.  You  would  have  manied  me  more 
than  a  year  ago ;  but  as  I  knew  my  father's  sitoatioo,  his  praf^ 
erences,  and  his  dangers,  1  refused  to  do  so  until  the  war  was 
over.    It  has  not  helped  him  that  I  refused  yon  then.     I  doat 
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Boe  that  it  wQl  hart  him  if  I  marr j  you  now ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  life  we  have  spent  together  the  hist  few  days,  that 
telk  me  we  ought  to  he  married,  Bichard." 

This  was  spoken  with  the  sweetest  possible  blush  upon  her 
cheeks. 

**  Do  yon  consent,  then,  dear  Frederica  ?"  demanded  the  en- 
raptured lover. 

She  put  her  hand  into  his  own ;  he  carried  it  to  his  lips,  then 
drew  her  down  to  him  where  he  lay  upon  his  leafy  couch,  and 
repeated  the  same  liberty  with  hers.  His  shout,  in  another 
moment,  summoned  Elijah  Field  to  his  side.  The  business  m 
prospect  was  soon  explained.  Our  good  parson  readily  concur- 
red in  the  propriety  of  the  proceeding.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
little  camp  of  refuge  were  soon  brought  together,  Brough  placing 
himself  directly  behind  his  young  mistress.  The  wlute  teeth  of 
the  old  Afncan  grinned  his  approbation;  the  favoring  skies 
looked  down  upon  it,  sof^  in  the  dreamy  twilight  of  the  evening 
sunset;  and  there,  in  the  natural  temple  of  the  forest ~-none 
surely  ever  prouder  or  more  appropriate — with  columns  of  gi- 
gantic pine  and  cypress,  and  a  Gk>thic  luxuriance  of  vine,  and  leaf, 
and  flower,  wrapping  shaft,  and  cornice,  capital  and  shrine,  our 
two  lovers  were  united  before  God — our  excellent  preacher 
never  having  a  more  solemn  or  grateful  sense  of  the  ceremony, 
and  never  having  been  more  sweetly  impressive  in  his  manner 
of  performing  it.  It  did  not  impair  the  validity  of  the  marriage 
that  Brough  honored  it,  as  he  would  probably  have  done  his 
own,  by  dancing  Juba,  for  a  full  hour  after  it  was  over,  to  his 
own  satisfaction  at  least,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  other  witnes- 
ses. Perhaps,  of  all  his  little  world,  there  were  none  whom  the 
old  negro  loved  quite  so  mnch,  white  or  black,  as  his  young 
mistress  and  her  youthful  husband.  With  the  midnight,  Fred- 
erica  left  the  camp  of  refuge  under  the  conduct  of  Elijah  Fields. 
They  departed  in  the  boat,  the  preacher  pulling  up  stream — 
no  easy  work  against  a  current  of  four  knots  —  with  a  vigorous 
arm,  which,  after  a  tedious  space,  brought  him  to  the  landing 
opposite  old  Sabb's  farm.  Here  Frederica  landed,  and  the  dawn 
of  day  found  her  standing  in  front  of  the  old  log-house  which 
had  been  assigned  her  parents,  and  a  captive  m  the  striot  enstody 
of  the  tory  sentries. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  a  tumultuous  satisfaction  that  Mat  Dvat- 
bar  found  himself  in  possession  of  this  new  prize.     He  at  onoe 
conceived  a  new  sense  of  his  power,  and  prepared  to  avail  him- 
self of  all  his  advantages.    But  we  must  suffer  our  friend  Broogh 
to  become  the  naiTator  of  this  portion  of  our  history.     Anxious 
about  events,  Ooulter  persuaded  the  old  Afiican,  nothing  loath,  to 
set  forth  on  a  scouting  expedition  te  the  farmstead.     FoHowing 
his  former  footsteps,  which  had  been  hitherto  planted  in  aeco- 
rity,  the  negro  made  his  way,  an  hour  before  daylight,  toward 
the  cabin  in  which  Mirny,  and  her  companion  Lizzy,  a  yoang 
girl  of  sixteen,  were  housed.    They,  too,  had  been  compelled  to 
change  their  abodes  under  the  tory  usurpation ;  and  now  occu- 
pied an  ancient  tenement  of  logs,  which,  in  its  time,  had  gone 
through  a  curious  history.     It  had  first  been  a  hog-peii,  next  a 
hunter's  lodge ;  had  stabled  horses,  and  had  been  made  a  tem- 
poraiy  fortress  during  Indian  warfare.     It  was  ample  in  its 
dimensions — made  of  heavy  cypresses ;  but  the  clay  which  had 
fiUed  its  interstices  had  fallen  out ;  of  the  chimney  nothing  re- 
mained but  the  fireplace ;  and  one  end  of  the  cabin,  from  the 
decay  of  two  or  more  of  its  logs,  had  taken  such  an  induiation 
downward,  as  to  leave  the  security  which  it  offered  of  ex- 
ceedingly dubious  value.    The  negro  does  not  much  regard 
these  things,  however,  and  old  Mimy  enjoyed  her  sleeps  here 
quite  as  well  as  at  her  more  comfortable  kitchen.    The  plaee, 
indeed,  possessed  some  advantages  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances.   It  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  limestone  sink-hole -~  one  of 
thoso  wonderful  natural  cavities  with  which  the  country  abounds. 
This  was  ^rdled  by  cypresses  and  pines,  and,  fortunately  for 
Brough,  at  this  moment,  when  a  drought  prevailed,  was  entirely 
fioee  firom  water.    A  negro  loves  anything,  perhaps,  better  than 
water*— he  would  sooner  bathe  in  the  sun  than  in  the  stream,  and 
would  rather  wad#  through  a  forest  full  of  snakes  than  suffuse 
his  epidermis  unnecessarily  with  an  element  which  no  one  will 
insist  was  made  for  his  uses.    It  was  important  that  the  sink- 
hole near  Mimy's  abode  should  be  dry  at  this  juncture*  for  it  wac 
here  that  Brough  found  his  hiding-place.    He  could  approad* 
this  place  under  cover  if  the  woods.    There  waa  an  awkwai^ 
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Interval  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet»  it  is  true,  between  this  place 
and  the  hovel,  which  the  inmates  had  stripped  of  all  its  growth 
in  the  search  for  fuel ;  hut  a  duskj  form,  on  a  dusky  night,  care- 
ful  to  crawl  over  the  space,  might  easily  escape  the  casual 
glance  of  a  drowsy  sentinel ;  and  Brough  was  partisan  enough 
to  know  that  the  best  caution  implies  occasional  exposure.     He 
was  not  unwilling  to  incur  the  risk.    We  must  not  detail  his 
progress.     Enough  that,  by  dint  of  crouching,  crawling,  creep- 
ing, rolling,  and  sliding,  he  had  contrived  to  bury  himself,  at 
length  under  the  wjgwam,  occupying  the  space,  in  part,  of  a  de- 
cayed log  connected  with  the  clayed  chimney,  and  fitting  him- 
self to  the  space  in  the  log,  from  which  he  had  scratched  out  the 
rotten  fragments,  as  snugly  as  if  he  were  a  part  of  it.     Thus, 
with  his  head  toward  the  fire,  looking  within — his  body  hidden 
from  those  within  by  the  undecayed  portions  of  the  timber — with 
Mirny  on  his  side  of  the  fireplace,  squat  upon  the  hearth,  and 
busy  with  the  hominy  pot ;  Brough  might  carry  on  the  most  in- 
teresting conversation  in  the  world,  in  whispers,  and  occasionally 
be  fed  from  the  spoon  of  his  spouse,  or  drink  from  the  calabash, 
without  any  innocent  person  suspecting  his  propinquity.     We 
will  suppose  him  thus  quietly  ensconced,  his  old  woman  beside 
him,  and  deeply  buried  in  th«  domestic  histories  which  he  came 
to  hear.    We  most  suppose  all  the  preliminaries  to  be  despatched 
already,  which,  in  the  case  of  an  African  dramatis  permmm^  are 
usually  wonderfully  minute  and  copious. 

'<  And  dis  nigger  tory,  he's  maussa  yer  for  true  f 
**  I  tell  you,  Brough,  he's  desp'r't  bad !     He  tek'  ebbry  ting 
for  he'sef !     He  sway  [swears]  ebbry  ting  for  him — we  nigger* 
dc  planUtion,  boss,  hog,  hominy ;  and  ef  young  misses  no  marry 
um — you  yeddy?  [hear]— he  will  hang  ole  maussa  up  to  de 
sapling,  same  as  you  hang  scarecrow  in  de  comfiel'  "* 
Brough  groaned  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit. 
"  Wha'  for  do,  Brough  ]" 

"  Who  gwine  say  ]  I  'spec  he  mus  fight  for  um  yet.  Hasa 
Dick  no  chicken !  He  gwine  fight  like  de  debbil,  soon  he  get 
strong,  'fore  dis  ting  gwine  happen.  He  hab  sodger,  and  more 
for  come.  Parson  'Lijah  gwine  fight  too — and  dis  nigger 
gwine  fight,  sooner  dan  dis  tory  ride,  whip  and  spur,  ober  we 
plantatio*"." 
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**  Why.  wha'  yon  dnk  deee  iorj  flay  to  me,  Bnmgh  V* 

**  Wlia*  he  say,  womaa  t" 

*'  He  say  he  gwine  gib  me  hundred  lash  ef  I  no  get  he  bred* 
kus  [breakfast]  by  day  peep  in  de  morning !" 

"  De  tory  wha'  pat  hick'ty  'pon  you'  back,  ehioken,  he  hab 
answer  to  Brough." 

"  Ton  gwine  fight  for  me,  Brongfa  ? 

"  Wid  gun  and  bagnet,  my  chicken. 

"  Ah,  I  blieb  yon,  Brough ;  you  was  always  Inb  me  wid  yoa' 
sperrit !" 

**  Enty  you  blieb  t  You  will  see  some  day !  Ton  got  'noder 
piece  of  bacon  in  de  pot,  Himy  ?  Dis  hom'ny  'moe'  too  dry  io 
de  t'roat." 

"  Leetle  piece." 

«•  Gi'  me." 

His  creature  wants  were  accordingly  supplied.    We  most  Bot 
forget  that  the  dialogue  was  canied  on  in  the  intervals  in  whieh 
he  paused  fi'om  eating  the  supper  which,  in  antieipatioB  of  his 
coming,  the  old  woman  had  provided.    Then  followed  the  reca- 
pitulation of  the  narrative ;  details  being  furnished  which  showed 
that  Dunbar,  desperate  from  opposition  to  his  will,  had  thrown 
off  the  restraints  of  social  fear  and  decency,  and  was  urging  bit 
measures  against  old  Sabb  and  his  daughter  with  tyrannical  se> 
verity.   He  had  given  the  old  man  a  sufficient  taste  of  his  power, 
enough  to  make  him  dread  the  exercise  of  what  remained.  Tliif 
rendered  him  now,  what  he  had  never  been  before,  the  advocate 
himself  with  his  daughter  in  behalf  of  the  loyalist.     Sabb's  rir- 
toe  was  not  of  a  self-saerifichig  nature.    Ho  was  not  a  bad  man 
-—was  rather  what  the  world  esteems  a  good  one.    He  was  jusl^ 
as  well  as  he  knew  to  be,  in  his  dealings  with  a  neighbor ;  was 
not  wanting  in  that  charity  which,  having  first  ascertained  its 
own  excess  of  goods,  gives  a  certain  propoi-tion  to  the  needy ; 
he  had  offerings  for  the  church,  and  solicited  its  prayers.    But 
he  had  not  the  courage  and  strength  of  character  to  be  virtuous 
in  spite  of  circumstances.    In  plain  language,  he  valued  the  se- 
cnrities  and  enjoyments  of  his  homestead,  even  at  the  peril  of 
his  daughter's  happiness.     He  urged,  with  tears  and  reproaches, 
that  soon  became  vehement,  the  suit  of  Dunbar,  as  if  it  had  beoi 
his  own ;  and  even  his  good  vrew  Minnicker  Sabb,  overwhehncd 
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by  his  afflictions  and  her  own,  joined  somewhat  in  his  entreaty. 
W«  may  imagine  poor  Frederica's  afflictions.  She  had  not  dared 
to  reveal  to  either  the  secret  of  her  maniage  with  Ooulter.  She 
now  dreaded  its  discovery,  in  regard  to  the  prohahle  effect  which 
it  might  have  npon  Dunbar.  What  limit  would  there  be  to  his 
fuiy  and  brutality,  should  the  fact  become  known  to  him  1  How 
measure  his  rage — how  meet  its  excesses  1  She  trembled  as 
sbe  reflected  upon  the  possibility  of  his  making  the  discovery ; 
and,  while  inwardly  swearing  eternal  fidelity  to  her  husband,  she 
resolved  still  to  keep  her  secret  close  fit>m  ail,  looking  to  the 
chapter  of  providential  events  for  that  hope  which  she  had  not 
the  power  to  draw  from  anything  within  human  probability. 
Her  eyes  naturally  turned  to  her  husband,  first  of  all  mortal 
agents.  But  she  had  no  voice  which  could  reach  him — and 
what  was  his  condition?  She  conjectured  the  visits  of  old 
Brough  to  his  spouse,  but  with  these  she  was  prevented  from  all 
secret  conference.  Her  hope  was,  that  Mimy,  seeing  and  hear- 
ing for  herself,  would  duly  report  to  the  African ;  and  he,  she 
well  knew,  would  keep  nothing  from  her  husband.  We  have 
witnessed  the  conference  between  this  venerable  couple.  The 
result  corresponded  with  the  anticipations  of  Frederica.  Brougk 
hnrried  back  with  his  gloomy  tidings  to  the  place  of  hiding  in 
the  swamp  ;  and  Coulter,  still  suffering  somewhat  firom  his 
wonnd,  and  conscious  of  the  inadequate  force  at  his  control,  for 
the  rescue  of  his  wife  and  people,  was  almost  maddened  by  the 
intelligence.  He  looked  around  upon  his  'party,  now  increased 
to  seven  men,  not  including  the  parson.  But  £li}ah  Fields  was 
a  host  in  himself.  The  men  were  also  true  and  capable — good 
riflemen,  good  scouts,  and  as  fearless  as  they  were  faithful.  The 
troop  under  Dunbar  consisted  of  eighteen  men,  all  well  armed 
and  mounted.  The  odds  were  great,  but  the  despair  of  Bichard 
Coulter  was  prepared  to  overlook  all  inequalities.  Nor  was 
Fields  disposed  to  discourage  him. 

*'  There  is  no  hope  but  in  ourselves,  Elijah,"  was  the  remark 
of  Coulter. 

**  Truly,  and  in  God  1"  was  the  reply. 

"  We  must  make  the  effort.'' 

"  Verily,  we  ^^t.'* 

'  We  have  seven  men,  ngt  counting  yourself,  Elijah/^ 
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"  I  too  am  «  man,  Bichard,"  said  the  other,  calmly. 

''A  good  man  and  a  brave ;  do  I  not  know  it,  Elijah t  Bat 
we  should  not  expose  7011  on  ordinary  occasions." 

"  This  is  no  ordinary  occasion,  Bichard." 

"  True,  true !     And  you  propose  to  go  with  as,  El^ah  t" 

"  No,  Bichard  !  I  will  go  before  you.  I  must  go  to  prevent 
outrage.  I  must  show  to  Dunbar  that  Frederica  is  your  wife. 
It  is  my  duty  to  testify  in  this  proceeding.  I  am  the  first  wit- 
ness.'* 

'*  But  your  peril,  Elijah !  He  will  become  furious  as  a  wild 
beast  when  he  hears.  He  will  proceed  to  the  most  desperate 
excesses." 

*'  It  will  be  for  you  to  interpose  at  the  proper  moment.  Tou 
most  be  at  hand.  As  for  me,  I  doubt  if  there  will  be  much  if 
any  peril.  I  will  go  unarmed.  Dunbar,  while  he  knows  that  I 
am  with  you,  does  not  know  that  I  have  ever  lifted  weapon  in 
the  cause.  He  will  probably  respect  my  profession.  At  all 
events,  I  must  interpose  and  save  him  from  a  great  sin,  and  a 
cruel  and  useless  violence.  When  he  knows  that  Frederica  is 
irrevocably  married,  he  will  probably  give  up  the  pursuit.  If 
Brough's  intelligence  be  true,  he  must  know  it  now  or  never.** 

*"  Be  it  so,"  said  Coulter.  "  And  now  that  you  have  made 
your  determination,  I  will  make  mine.  The  odds  are  desperate, 
so  desperate,  indeed,  that  I  build  my  hope  somewhat  on  that 
very  fact.  Dunbar  knows  my  feebleness,  and  does  not  fear  me. 
I  must  effect  a  surprito.  If  we  can  do  this,  with  the  first  ad- 
vantage,  we  will  make  a  rush,  and  club  rifles.  Do  you  go  up 
in  the  dug-out,  and  alone,  while  we  make  a  circuit  by  land.  We 
can  be  all  ready  in  five  minutes,  and  perhaps  we  should  set  out 
at  once." 

"  Bight !"  answered  the  pi*eacher ;  *'  but  are  you  equal  to  the 
stiii^le,  Bichard  }" 

The  young  man  upheaved  his  powerful  bulk,  and  leaping  up 
to  the  bough  which  spread  over  him,  grasped  the  extended  limb 
with  a  single  hand,  and  drew  liimself  across  it. 

"Good!"  was  the  reply.  "But  yon  are  still  stiff.  I  have 
seen  you  do  it  much  more  easily.  Still  you  will  do,  if  you  will 
only  economize  your  breath.  There  is  one  preparation  first  to 
be  made,  Bichard.    Call  up  the  men." 
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Tbej  were  summoned  with  a  single,  shrill  whistle,  and  Coni- 
fer soon  put  them  in  possession  of  the  adventure  that  lay  before 
them.  It  needed  neither  argument  nor  entreaty  to  persuade 
them  into  a  declaration  of  readiness  for  the  encounter.  Their 
enthusiasm  was  grateful  to  their  leader,  whom  they  personally 
loved. 

"  And  now,  my  brethren,"  said  El^ah  Fields,  "  I  am  about 
to  leave  you,  and  we  are  all  about  to  engage  in  a  wotk  of  peril. 
We  know  not  what  will  happen.  We  know  not  that  we  shall 
meet  again.  It  is  proper  only  that  we  should  confess  our  sins 
to  God,  and  invoke  his  mercy  and  protection.  My  brothers,  lot 
ns  pray." 

With  these  words,  the  party  sank  upon  their  knees,  Brongh 
placing  himself  behind  Ooulter.  Fervent  and  simple  was  the 
prayer  of  the  preacher — inartificial  but  highly  touching;  Our 
space  does  not  suffer  us  to  record  it,  or  to  describe  the  scene,  so 
simple,  yet  so  imposing.  The  eyes  of  the  rough  men  were 
inobtened,  their  hearts  softened,  yet  strengthened.  They  rose 
firm  and  resolute  to  meet  the  worst  issues  of  life  and  death,  and, 
embracing  each  of  them  in  turn,  Brough  not  excepted,  Elijah 
Fields  led  the  way  to  the  enemy,  by  embarking  alone  in  the 
canoe.  Coulter,  with  his  party,  soon  followed,  taking  the  route 
through  the  forest. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

In  the  meantime,  our  captain  of  loyalists  had  gone  forward 
in  his  projects  with  a  very  free  and  fearless  footstep.  The 
course  which  he  pursued,  in  the  present  instance,  affords  one  of 
a  thousand  instances  which  go  to  illustrate  the  perfect  reckless- 
ness with  which  the  British  conquerors,  and  their  baser  allies, 
regarded  the  claims  of  humanity,  where  the  interests,  the  rights, 
or  the  affections  of  the  whig  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina  wore 
concerned.  Though  resolutely  rejected  by  Frederica,  Dunbar 
yet  seemed  determined  to  attach  no  importance  to  her  refusal, 
but,  despatching  a  messenger  to  the  village  of  Orangeburg,  ho 
brought  thence  one  Nicholas  Veitch,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  par- 
son, for  the  avowe^l  object  of  officinting  at  his  wedding  rites. 
The  parson,  who  was  a  gorttl  mnn  enough  pelrhaps,  was  yet  /> 
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w^«k  and  timid  one,  wtmting  that  eotiraf;e  wYadk  b<^dly 
itaelf  between  the  victim  and  his  tyrant.  He  was  brcmgitt  int0 
the  Dutchman's  cottage^  which  Dunbar  now  occnpied.  Thither 
ako  was  Frederica  brought,  much  against  her  will ;  indeed »  onhr 
under  the  coercive  restraint  of  a  couple  of  dragons.  Her 
parents  were  neither  of  them  present,  luid  the  following^  dia* 
l(^e  ensued  between  Dunbar  and  herselfi  Veitch  bein^  the 
only  witness. 

'*  Here,  Frederica,"  said  Dunbar,  '*  yon  see  the  parson.  He 
comes  to  marry  us.  The  consent  of  yoor  parents  has  Leen 
already  giv«n,  and  it  is  useless  for  yon  any  longer  to  oppose 
your  childish  scruples  to  what  is  now  unavoidable.  This  dny* 
I  ua  resolved  that  we  are  to  be  made  man  and  wife.  Having 
the  consent  of  your  father  and  mother,  there  is  no  reason  Itir 
not  having  yours." 

"Where  are  theyl"  was  the  question  of  Frederica.  H«r 
face  was  very  pale,  but  her  lips  were  6rm,  and  her  eyes  gased, 
without  faltering,  into  those  of  her  oppressor. 

'*  They  will  be  present  when  the  time  comes.  They  will  bo 
present  at  the  ceremony." 

**  Then  they  will  never  be  present !"  she  answered  firmly. 

*'  Beware,  girl,  how  you  provoke  me !  You  little  know  tlie 
power  I  have  to  punish — " 

"  You  have  no  power  upon  ray  voice  or  my  heart." 

"Ha!" 

The  preacher  iutei'posed:  "My  daughter,  be  persuadcl. 
The  consent  of  your  parents  should  be  enough  to  incline  \im 
to  Captain  IXmbar.  They  are  surely  the  best  judges  of  vUni 
is  good  for  their  children." 

"  I  can  not  and  I  will  not  marr}'  with  Captain  Dmibar  " 

"Beware,  Frederica!"  said  Dunbar,  in  a  voice  studiously 
subdued,  but  with  great  difficulty — the  passion  ^>eaking  out  in 
his  fiery  looks,  and  his  frame  that  trembled  with  its  emotions. 

" '  Beware  V  "  said  Frederica.  "  Of  what  should  I  beware  I 
Yonr  power  ?  Yonr  power  may  kill  me.  It  can  scarcely  go 
farther.  Know,  then,  that  I  am  prepared  to  die  sooner  thta 
marry  you." 

Though  dxeadfolly  enraged,  the  manner  of  DanhsEr  was  stSI 
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carefully  sabdnecl.    His  words  were  etiunciated  in  tones  of  a 
laborious  calm,  as  ho  replied  :  — 

"  Yon  are  mistaken  in  your  notions  of  the  extent  of  my  power. 
It  can  reach  where  yon  little  imagine.  But  I  do  not  desire  to 
nse  it.  I  prefer  that  yon  should  give  me  your  hand  without 
restraint  or  coercion." 

That,  I  have  told  you,  is  impos^ble." 
Nay,  it  is  not  impossible." 

Solemnly,  on  my  knees,  I  assure  you  that  never  can  I,  or 
will  T,  while  I  preserve  my  consciousness,  consent  to  be  your  wife." 

The  action  was  suited  to  the  words.  She  sunk  on  her  knees 
as  she  spoke,  and  her  hands  were  clasped  and  her  eyes  uplifted, 
as  if  taking  a  solemn  oath  to  heaven.  Dunbar  rushed  furiously 
toward  her. 

"Girl!"  he  exclaimed,  "will  you  drive  me  to  madness?  will 
you  compel  me  to  do  what  I  would  not  t" 

The  preacher  interposed.  The  manner  of  Dunbar  was  that 
of  a  man  about  to  strike  his  enemy.  Even  Frederica  closed 
Let*  eyes,  expecting  the  blow. 

"  Let  me  endeavor  to  pei-suade  the  damsel,  captain,"  was  the 
suggestion  of  Veitch.  Dunbar  turned  away  and  went  towai*d 
the  window,  leaving  the  field  to  the  preacher.  To  all  the  entrea- 
ties of  the  latter,  Frederica  made  the  same  reply. 

"  Though  death  stared  me  in  the  face,  I  should  never  many 
that  man !" 

"  Death  sIioH  stare  you  in  the  face !"  was  the  fierce  ciy  of 
Dunbar.  "  Nay,  you  shall  behold  him  in  such  terrors  as  you 
have  never  fancied  yet ;  but  jou  shall  be  brought  to  know  and 
to  snbmit  to  my  power.  Ho,  there !  Nesbitt,  bring  out  the 
prisoner." 

Tills  order  naturally  startled  Frederica.  She  had  continued 
kneeling.  She  now  rose  to  her  feet.  In  the  same  moment 
I  unbar  turned  to  where  she  stood,  ftdl  of  fearful  expectation, 
grasped  her  by  the  wrist,  and  dragged  her  to  the  window.  She 
raiscid  her  head,  gave  but  one  glance  at  the  scene  before  her, 
and  fell  back  swooning.  The  cruel  spectacle  which  she  had 
been  made  to  witness,  was  that  of  her  father,  surrounded  by  a 
guard,  and  the  halter  about  his  neck,  waitmg  only  the  terrible 
word  fitbtt  the  m£Ban  m  authority.' 
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In  that  sight,  the  unhappy  girl  lost  all  oonadoasDeas. 
woold  have  fallen  upon  the  gi-onnd,  hut  that  the  hand  of  Dunbar 
still  grasped  her  wrist.    He  now  supported  her  in  his  arms. 

*'  Many  us  at  once,"-  he  cried  to  Veitch* 

"But  she  can^t  understand — she  c«n*t  answer/*  replied  tlio 
priest." 

*'  That's  as  it  should  he/*  answered  Dnnhar,  with  a  Uuigli ; 
*'  silence  always  gives  consent  ' 

The  reply  seemed  to  be  satisfactory,  and  Veitch  actually  stood 
forward  to  officiate  in  the  disgraceful  ceremony,  when  a  voice  at 
the  entrance  drew  the  attention  of  the  parties  within.    It  was 
that  of  Elijah  Fields.    How  he  had  made  his  way  to  the  bnildipg 
without  arrest  or  interruption  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  kii 
pacific  progress — his  being  without  weapons,  and  his  well-known 
priestly  character.    It  may  have  been  thought  by  the  troopers, 
knowing  what  was  in  hand,  that  he  also  had  been  sent  for ;  and 
probably  something  may  be  ascribed  to  the  excitement  of  meet 
of  the  parties  about  the  dwelling.    At  all  events,  Fields  reached 
it  without  interruption,  and  the  first  intimation  that  Dunbar  had 
of  his  presence  was  from  his  own  lips. 

"  I  forbid  this  proceeding  in  the  name  and  by  the  anthority 
of  God,"  was  the  stem  interruption.  "The  girl  is  already 
married !" 

CHAPTER    X. 

Let  us  now  retrace  our  steps  and  follow  those  of  Biciianl 
Coulter  and  his  party.     We  have  seen  what  has  been  the 
progress  of  Elijah  Fields.     The  route  which  he  pursued  was 
considerably  longer  than  that  of  his  comrades ;  but  the  differ- 
ence of  time  was  fully  equalized  by  the  superior  and  embatras- 
sing  caution  which  they  were  compelled  to  exercise.     The  resni' 
was  to  bring  them  to  the  common  centre  at  nearly  the  same 
moment,  thongh  the  policy  of  Coulter  required  a  different  coarse 
of  conduct  from  that  of  Fields.     Long  before  he  reached  the 
neighborhood  of  old  Sabb's  fai'm,  he  had  compelled  his  troopers 
to  dismount,  and  hide  their  horses  in  the  forest    They  ^eu 
made  their  way  forward  on  foot.    Richard  Coulter  was  expcrl 
in  all  the  arts  of  the  partisan.    Though  eager  to  gmppb  vit« 
his  enemy,  and  impatient  to  ascertain  and  arrest  the  fU|^g^  of 
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lus  lovely  wife,  he  yet  made  his  approaches  with  a  proper  can- 
tioii*     The  denseness  of  the  forest  route  enabled  him  eaanly  tM 
do  BO ;  and,  making  a  considerable  circnit,  he  drew  nigh  to  the 
upper  part  of 'the  farmstead,  in  which  stood  the  obscnre  out- 
lionse,  which,  when  Dmibar  had  taken  possession  of  the  man- 
sion, lie  assigned  to  the  aged  couple.    This  he  found  deserted ; 
be  little  dreamed  for  what  reason, —  or  in  what  particular  emer- 
gency the  old  Dutchman  stood  at  that  very  moment.    Making 
another  circuit,  he  came  upon  a  copse,  in  which  four  of  Dunbar's 
troopers  were  grouped  together  in  a  state  of  fancied  security. 
Their  horses  were  fastened  in  the  woods,  and  they  lay  upon  the 
ground,  greedily  interested  with  a  pack  of  greasy  cards,  which 
bad  gone  tlirough  the  campaign. 

The  favorite  game  of  that  day  was  Old- Sledge^  or  All-Fours t 
or  Sevens  Up  ;  by  all  of  which  names  it  was  indiscrhninately  known. 
Poker,  and  Brag,  and  Loo,  and  Monte,  and  VingVvn^  were  then 
unknown  in  that  region.    These  are  all  modem  innovations,  in 
the  substitution  of  which  good  morals  have  made  few  gains. 
Dragoons,  in  all  countries,  are  notoriously  sad  fellows,  famous  for 
swearing  and  gaming.     Those  of  Dunbar  were  no  exception 
to  the  rule.    Our  toiy  captain  freely  indulged  them  in  the  prac- 
tice.    He  himself  played  with  them  when  the  humor  suited. 
The  four  upon  whom  Coulter  came  were  not  on  duty,  though 
they  wore  their  swords.    Their  bolsters  lay  with  their  saddles 
across  a  neighboring  log,  not  far  off,  but  not  immediately  within 
reach.    Coulter  saw  his  opportunity ;  the  temptation  was  great ; 
but  these  were  not  exactly  his  prey — not  yet,  at  all  events.  To 
place  one  man,  well  armed  with  rifle  and  pair  of  pistols, 'in  a 
situation  to  cover  the  group  at  any  moment,  and  between  them 
and  the  farmstead,  was  his  plan ;  and  this  done,  he  proceeded 
on  his  way. 

His  policy  was  to  make  his  first  blow  at  the  head  of  the  enemy 
*- his  very  citadel — trusting  somewhat  to  the  scattered  condition 
of  the  party,  and  the  natural  effect  of  such  an  alarm  to  scatter 
them  the  more.  All  this  was  managed  with  great  prudence ;  and, 
with  two  more  of  his  men  set  to  watch  over  two  other  g]*oups  of 
the  dragoons,  he  pushed  forward  with  the  remaining  four  until 
he  reached  the  verge  of  the  wood,  just  where  it  opened  upon 
^he  gettlement.    Here  be  had  a  full  view  of  the  speoia(ele*^l4i» 
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oi^n  party  uneeen— and  the  prospect  was  fiucli  as  ta  compel  lua 
instant  £^eling  of  the  necessity  of  early  action*    It  was  at  tlia 
moment  which  exhibited  old  Sabb  in  the  hands  of  the  proYoal^ 
his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and  the  rope  about  his  neck.    Clymea^ 
the  lieutenant  of  Dunbar,  with  drawn  sword,  was  pacing  between 
the  victim  and  the  house.    The  old  Dutchman  stood  between 
two  subordinates,  waiting  for  the  signal,  while  his  wife,  little 
dreaming  of  the  scene  in  progress,  was  kept  out  of  sight  at  tlie 
bottom  of  the  garden.    Glymes  and  the  provost  were  at  Mica 
marked  out  for  the  doom  of  the  rifle,  and  the  head*  of  two  select 
shots  were  kept  ready,  and  leveUed  at  their  heads.    But  Donhar 
must  be  the  first  victim  —  and  where  was  he  1    Of  the  scene  to 
the  house  Coulter  had  not  yet  any  inkling.    But  suddenly  he 
beheld  Erederica  at  the  window.    He  heard  her  shriek,  and  be- 
held h^r,  as  he  thought,  drawn  away  from  the  spot    His  ezoite- 
ment  growing  almost  to  frenzy  at  this  moment,  he  was  aboni  to 
give  the  signal,  and  follow  the  first  discharge  of  his  rifles  with 
a  rush,  when  suddenly  he  saw  his  associate,  Elijah  Fields,  tnxit 
the  corner  of  the  house,  and  enter  it  through  the  piazza.     Tkia 
enabled  him  to  pause,  and  prevented  a  premature  development 
of  his  game.     He  waited  for  those  events  which  it  is  not  deoied. 
that  we  shall  see.    Let  us  then  return  to  the  interior. 

We  must  not  forget  the  startling  words  with  which  Elijah 
Fields  intei-nipted  the  forced  man*iage  of  Frederica  with  bee 
bnital  pert>ecutor. 

"  The  girl  is  already  married." 

Dunbai*,  still  Mipporting  lier  i)ow  quite  lifeless  in  his 
looked  up  at  the  intntder  in  equal  fury  and  surprise* 

"Ha,  villain!''  was  tLe  exclaniHtion  of  Duubar,  '*yoa 
here  ?" 

"  No  villain.  Captain  Dunbar,  but  a  servant  of  the  Moat  High 
God !" 

*'  Servant  of  the  devil,  rather  I  What  brings  yon  here— ^and 
what  is  it  you  say  V* 

"  I  say  that  Frederica  Sabb  is  already  married,  and  her  hus- 
band living!" 

**  Liar,  that  you  are,  you  shall  swing  for  this  insolence." 

**  I  am  no  liar.  I  say  that  tlie  girl  is  married,  and  I  T^tnesifld 
tlie  cerjsmony."  .  .  .        . 
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"  You  did,  did  you  V*  was  tlie  speech  of  Dunbar,  with  a  tre- 
naendous  effort  of  coolness,  laying  down  the  still  lifeless  form  of 
Fredericaas  he  spoke ;  "and  perhaps  you  peiibrmed  the  ceremony 
alao,  oh,  worthy  servant  of  the  Most  High !" 

"  It  was  my  lot  to  do  so." 

''  Grateful  lot !     And  pray  with  whom  did  you  unite  the  dam- 

**  With  Bichard  Coulter,  captain  in  the  service  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina." 

Though  undoubtedly  anticipating  this  very  answer,  Dunbar 
echoed  the  annunciation  with  a  fearful  shriek,  as,  drawing  his 
sword  at  the  same  moment,  he  rushed  upon  the  speaker.  But 
liis  rage  blinded  him  ;  and  Elijah  Fields  was  one  of  the  coolest 
of  all  mortals,  particularly  when  greatly  excited.  He  met  the 
assault  of  Dunbar  with  a  fearful  buffet  of  his  fis^,  which  at  once 
felled  the  assailant ;  but  he  rose  in  a  moment,  and  with  a  yell 
of  fury  he  grappled  with  the  preacher.  They  fell  togetlier,  the 
latter  uppermost,  and  rolling  his  antagonist  into  the  fireplace, 
where  he  was  at  once  half  buried  among  the  embers,  and  in  a 
cloud  of  ashes.  In  the  struggle,  however,  Dunbar  contrived  to 
extricate  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  and  to  fire  it.  Fields  struggled 
up  from  Ills  embrace,  but  a  torrent  of  blood  poured  from  his  side 
as  he  did  so.  He  rushed  toward  the  window,  grasped  the  sill  in 
his  hands,  then  yielded  his  hold,  and  sunk  down  upon  the  floor, 
losing  his  consciousness  in  an  uproar  of  shots  and  shouts  from 
without.  In  the  next  moment  the  swords  of  Coulter  and  Dun- 
bar were  crossed  over  his  prostrate  body.  The  struggle  was 
short  and  fleree.  It  had  nearly  terminated  fatally  to  Coulter, 
on  his  discovering  the  still  insensible  form  of  Frederica  iu  his 
way.  In  the  endeavor  to  avoid  ti*ampling  upon  her,  he  afforded 
an  advantage  to  his  enemy,  which  nothing  prevented  him  from 
employing  to  the  utmost  but  the  ashes  with  which  his  eyes  were 
still  half  blinded.  As  it  was,  he  inflicted  a  severe  cut  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  partisan,  which  rendered  his  left  arm  temporarily 
useless.  But  the  latter  recovei'ed  himself  instantly.  His  blood 
was  in  fearful  violence.  He  raged  like  a  Birserker  of  the  North- 
men— absolutely  mocked  the  danger  of  his  antagonist's  weapon 
— tfarost  him  back  against  the  nde  of  the  house,  and  hewing  him 
almoin  down  with  one  temble  blow  upon  the  shaulder,  with  a 
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mighty  thrast  immediately  tifiter,  he  ahsolntely  speared  hsn 
against  the  wall,  the  weapon  passing  through  his  body,  and  into 
the  logs  behind.  For  a  moment  the  eyes  of  the  two  glared 
deathfiilly  upon  each  other.  The  sword  of  Dunbar  was  still  up* 
lifted,  and  he  seemed  about  to  strike,  when  suddenly  the  am 
sunk  powerless — the  weapon  fell  from  the  nerveless  grasp— 
the  eyes  became  fixed  and  glassy,  even  while  gazing  with  tiger 
appetite  into  those  of  the  enemy — and,  with  a  hoarse  and  stifling 
cry,  the  captain  of  loyalists  fell  forward  upon  his  conqueror, 
snapping,  like  a  wand  of  glass,  the  sword  that  was  sdU  Hastened 
in  his  body. 

XI. 

We  must  briefly  retrace  our  steps.  We  left  Bichaid  Oovdter 
in  ambush,  having  so  placed  his  little  detachments  as  to  corer 
most  of  the  groups  of  dragoons — at  least  such  as  might  be  un- 
mediately  troublesome.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
he  could  restrain  himself  during  the  interval  which  followed  the 
entry  of  Elijah  Fields  into  the  house.  Nothing  but  his  great 
confidence  in  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  the  preacher  could  have 
reconciled  him  to  forbearance,  particularly  as,  at  the  point  which 
he  occupied,  he  could  know  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  with- 
in. Meanwhile,  his  eyes  could  not  fail  to  see  all  the  indignities 
to  which  the  poor  old  Dutchman  was  subjected.  He  heaxd  his 
groans  and  entreaties. 

"  I  am  a  goot  friend  to  King  Tshorge !  I  was  never  wid  de 
rebels.  Why  would  you  do  me  so  t  Where  is  de  captaine  Y  I 
have  said  dat  my  darter  shall  be  his  wife.  Gro  bring  him  to  me^ 
and  let  him  make  me  loose  from  de  rope.  I'm  a  goot  friend  to 
King  Tshorge !" 

**  Good  friend  or  not,"  said  the  brutal  lieutenant,  **  you  have 
to  hang  for  it,  I  reckon.  We  are  better  friends  to  King  Groorge 
than  you.  We  fight  for  him,  and  we  want  grants  of  land  as  well 
lis  other  people." 

"  Oh,  mine  Gott !" 

Just  then,  faint  sounds  of  the  scuffle  within  the  house,  reached 
the  ears  of  those  without.  Olymes  betrayed  some  uneasineBS ; 
and  when  the  sound  of  the  pistol-shot  was  heard,  he  mshed  lbi»> 
ward  to  tlr»  i^^lKng.    Btit  that  sighal  of  tha  strife  wiis-tba^^;w 
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nid  for  Ooolter. .  He  natoraUj  feared  that  his  comrade  had  been 
shot  down,  and*  in  the  same  instant  his  rifle  gave  the  signal  to 
his  followers,  wherever  they  had  been  placed  in  ambush.    Almost 
simultaneonsly  the  sharp  cracks  of  the  fatal  weapon  were  heard 
from  four  or  five  several  quarters,  followed  by  two  or  three  scat- 
tering pistol-shots.    Coulter's  rifle  dropped  Clymes,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  ascend  the  steps  of  the  piazza.    A  second  shot 
from  one  of  his  companions  tumbled  the  provost,  having  in  charge 
old  Sabbu    His  remaining  keeper  let  fall  the  rope  and  fled  in 
terror*  while  the  old  Dutchman,  sinking  to  his  knees,  crawled 
rapidly  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree  which  had  been  chosen* 
for  his  gallows,  where  he  crouched-  closely,  covering  his  ears 
with  his  hands,  as  if,  by  shutting  out  the  sounds,  he  could  shut 
out  all  danger  from  the  shot    Here  he  was  soon  joined  by 
Brongh,  the  African.    The  fiuthful  slave  bounded  toward  his 
master  the  moment  he  was  released,  and  hogging  him  first  with 
a  most  rugged  embrace,  he  proceeded  to  undo  the  degrading 
halter  from  abont  his  neck.    This  done,  he  got  the  old  man  on 
his  feet,  placed  him  still  further  among  the  shelter  of  the  trees, 
and  then  hurried  away  to  partake  in  the  straggle,  for  which  he 
had  provided  himself  with  a  grubbing-hoe  and  pistol.     It  is  no 
part  of  our  object  to  follow  and  watch  his  exploits ;  nor  do  we 
need  to  report  the  several  results  of  each  ambush  which  had 
been  set    In  that  where  we  lett  the  four  gamblers  busy  at  Old- 
Sledge,  the  proceeding  had  been  most  murderous.    One  of  Coul- 
ter's men  had  beeu  an  old  scout    Job  Fisher  was  notorious  for 
his  stem  deliberation  and  method.    He  had  not  been  content  to 
pick  his  taan,  but  continued  to  revolve  around  the  gamblers  until 
he  could  range  a  couple  of  them,  both  of  whom  fell  under  his 
first  fire.     Of  the  two  others,  one  was  shot  down  by  the  com- 
panion of  Fisher.     The  fourth  took  to  his  heels,  but  was  over- 
taken, and  brained  with  the  butt  of  the  rifle.    The  scouts  then 
hurried  to  other  parts  of  the  farmstead,  agreeable  to  previous 
arrangement,  where  they  gave  assistance  to  their  fellows.    The 
history,  in  short,  was  one  of  complete  sui-prise  and  rout-e — the 
drsgoons  were  not  allowed  to  rally ;  nine  of  them  were  slain 
outright — not  including  the  captain;  and  the  rest  dispersed,  to 
be  picked  up  at  a  time  of  greater  leisure.    At  the  moment  when 
09iiUer'i  p^xtj  wei^e  assembling  at  the  dwelling,  JBron^b  had 
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snceeeded  in  bringing  the  old  conple  together.    Yeiy  pitifiil 
tOQching  was  the  spectacle  of  these  two,  emhracfatg  with  grtumn, 
tears,  and  ejacnlations — scarcely  jet  assured  of  thw 
from  the  hands  of  their  hatefnl  tyrant 

But  onr  attention  is  reqnii*ed  within  the  dwelling, 
extricating  himself  from  the  body  of  the  loyalist  captain,  CVmlter 
natnrally  turned  to  look  for  Frederica.     She*  was  jnst  recover- 
ing from  her  swoon.     She  had  fbrtniiately  been  spared  the  si^t 
of  the  conflict,  although  she  continued  long  afterward  to  assert 
-tbatnshe  bad  been  conscious  of  it  all,  though  she  had  not  been 
able  to  move  a  limb,  or  gire  utterance  to  a  single  cry.    Her 
eyes  opened  with  a  wild  stare  upon  her  husband,  who  atooped 
fondly  to  her  embrace.     She  knew  him  instantly — called  his 
name  but  once,  but  that  with  joyful  accents,  and  again  fainted. 
Her  faculties  had  received  a  terrible  shock.    Coulter  himseir 
felt  like  fainting.    Tlie  paib  of  his  wounded  arm  was  great,  and 
he  had  lost  a  good  de4il  of  blood.    He  felt  that  he  could  not  long 
be  certain  of  himself^  and  putting  the  bugle  to  his  lips,  he  sonnded 
three  times  with  all  his  vigor.    As  he  did  so,  he  became  con- 
scious of  a  movement  in  the  comer  of  the  room.    Turning  in 
this  direction,  he  beheld,  crouching  into  the  smallest  posable 
compass,  the  preacher,  Veitch.    The  miserable  wretch  was  in  a 
state  of  complete  stupor  from  his  fright 

**  Bring  water !"  said  Coulter.  But  the  fellow  neither  stirred 
nor  spoke.  He  clearly  did  not  comprehend.  In  the  next  mo- 
ment, however,  the  faithful  Brough  made  his  appearance.  His 
cries  were  those  of  joy  and  exultation,  dampened,  however,  as 
he  beheld  the  condition  of  his  young  mistress. 

''Fear  nothing,  Brough,  she  is  not  hurt— she  has  only  fainted. 
But  run  for  your  old  mistress.  Bim,  old  boy,  and  bring  water 
while  you're  about  it.     Run !" 

"  But  you'  arm.  Mass  Dick — he  da  bleed!     Ton  hu't t** 

•'  Yes,  a  little — away !" 

Brough  was  gone ;  and,  with  a  strange  dckness  of  fear,  GouI> 
ter  turned  to  the  spot  where  Elijah  Fields  lay,  to  all  appearance, 
dead.  But  he  still  lived.  Coulter  tore  away  his  dothes,  which 
were  saturated  and  already  stiff  with  blood,  and  discovered  the 
hullot-wound  in  his  left  side,  well-directed,  and  ranging  dear 
thront;;h  the^wvly.    It  needed  no  seonnd  glance  ^to  see  tbtft  ttiH 
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Aot  mm  mortft! ;  and  while  Goolter  was  examiniiig  it,  the  good 
pmjucher  opened  bis  eyes.  They  were  foil  of  intelligence,  and 
m  pleasant  smile  was  trpon  his  lij^s. 

**  Yon  have  seen,  Biehard ;  the  wound  i*  fatal.    I  had  a  pre- 
sentiment, when  we  paited  this  morning,  that  such  was  to  be 
the  case.    But  I  (iomplain  not.    Some  Tictim  perhaps  was  ne- 
cessArj,  and  I  am  not  nnwillingi    But  Frederica  1" 
**  She  lives !     She.  is  here :  nnhurt  but  Buffering." 
'*Ah!  that  monster  r 

By  thb  time  the  old  couple  made  their  appearance,  and  Fred- 
erica  was  at  onoe  removed  to  her  own  chamber.  A  few  moments 
tendance  sufficed  to  revive  her,  and  then,  as  if  f&aring  that  she 
had  not  heard  the  truth  in  regard  to  Coulter,  ^e  insisted  on 
going  where  he  was.  Meantime,  Elijah  Fields  had  been  re- 
moved to  an  adjoining  apartment.  He  did  not  seem  to  suffer. 
In  the  mortal  nature  of  his  hurt,  his  sensibOities  seemed  to  be 
greatly  lessened.  But  his  mind  was  calm  and  firm.  He  knew 
all  ai-ound  him.  His  gaze  was  fondly  shared  between  the  young 
couple  whom  he  had  so  lately  united. 

"  Love  each  other,''  he  said  to  them ;  **  love  each  otlier — and 
forget  not  me.  I  am  leaving  you — leaving  you  fast.  It  is  pre- 
sumption, perhaps,  to  say  that  one  does  not  fear  to  die — but  I 
am  resigned.  I  have  taken  life — always  in  self-defence — still 
I  have  taken  life !  I  would  that  I  had  never  done  so.  That 
makes  me  doubt.  I  feel  the  blood  upon  my  head.  My  hope  is 
in  the  Lord  Jesus.  May  his  blood  atone  for  that  which  I  have 
shed !" 

His  eyes  closed.  His  lips  moved,  as  it  were,  in  silent  prayer. 
Again  he  looked  out  upon  the  two,  who  hung  with  sti-eaining 
eyes  above  him.  "  Kiss  me,  Richard — and  you,  Fredei-ica — 
dear  children — I  have  loved  you  always.  God  be  with  you 
— and — me!"     He  was  silent. 

Our  story  here  is  ended.  We  need  not  follow  Richai'd  Gou« 
ter  through  the  remaining  vicissitudes  of  the  war.  Enough  that 
lie  continued  to  distinguish  himself,  rising  to  the  rank  of  major 
in  the  service  of  the  state.  With  the  return  of  pea^e,  he  re- 
moved to  the  farmhouse  of  his  wife's  parents.  Bu:  r  him,  in 
all  probability,  the  estate  would  have  been  forfeited ;  and  the 
gieat  love  which  the  good  old  Dutchman  professed  for  King 
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G^eorge  migbt  have  led  to  ifae  transfer  of  his  grant  to  some  one 
less  devoted  to  the  house  of  Hanover.    It  happened,  only  a  f&w 
months  after  the  evacaation  of  Ohaiieston  hj  the  British,  thai 
Felix  Long,  one  of  the  commissioners,  was  again  on  a  vint  to 
Orangeburg.    It  was  at  the  village,  and  a  considerable  nnmber 
of  persons  had  collected.    Among  them  was  old  Frederick  Sabb 
and  Major  Coulter.    Long  approached  the  old  man,  and,  after 
tbei  first  salutation,  said  to  him — '*  Well,  Frederick,  have  we 
any  late  news  from  goot  King  Tshorge  ?"     The  old  Dutchman 
started  as  if  he  had  trodden  upon  an  adder-*gave  a  hasty 
glance  of  indignation  to  the  inteiyogator»  and  turned  away  ex* 
claiming — *^  D — ^n  King  Tsh<nrge  I    I  don't  case  doagh  I  nebber 
more  hears  de  name  agen !" 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

OLIMP6BS   ALONG  SHORR  OP  THK  OLD  IfOftTH  8TATB. 

Ip  you  have  ever,  in  a  past  period  of  your  life,  been  a  eoastirise 
vojager,  sontli  or  north,  along  oar  Atlantic  shores,  and  making 
jour  way,  after  an  antiqne  fashion,  in  one  of  those  good  old  slow- 
and-easy  coaches,  called  packet  ships,  brigs,  or  schooners,  you 
vamt  a  thousand  times  have  bewailed  the  eternal  prospect,  the 
endless  length  of  waste  and  unprofitable  shore,  which  the  old 
North  State  eontinued  to  unfold  to  your  weary  eyes,  ci*eeping 
forward  at  a  snail's  pace  under  tlie  influence  of  contrary  winds, 
or  no  winds  at  all,  with  erery  now  and  then  the  necessity  of 
going  about,  lest  the  nose  of  your  vessel  -^having  thereto  a  strong 
native  tendency — should  thrust  itself  into  one  of  Peleg  Perkin's 
tar  barrels,  close  by  Pamlico,  or,  worse  still,  into  the  ugly  Scylla 
and  Oharybdis,  the  ship-traps  of  Cape  Hatteras.  From  rise  of 
mom  to  set  of  sun,  still  the  same  vague,  faint,  monotonous  out- 
line. You  go  to  your  berth  at  night,  with  a  half-smotherad  curse  at 
the  enormous  bulk  of  body  which  the  goo^  old  state  protrades 
along  your  path.  You  rise  in  the  rooming  and  ask,  with  the  smal- 
lest possible  expect-ation,  of  the  steward — 

"  Where  are  we  now  V*  and  still  the  same  lamentable  answer 
"  OS  North  Carolina,  sir." 

You  go  on  deck,  and  there,  precisely  as  she  lay  last  night,  slie 
lies  this  moraing-— a  sluggish  monster  drowsing  pn  the  deep,  like 
that  to  the  back  of  which  Binbad  had  recourse,  dreaming  it  a 
comfortable  islet  for  heimit  habitation. 

"  llugpst  of  figh  that  swim  the  ocean  stream.'' 

The  annoyance  was  immeasui'able,  and,  doubtless,  to  this  feeling 
may  be  ascribed  roiioh  of  that  sharp  sarcasm  to  which,  in  its  sea- 
son, the  good  old  North  State  has  been  exposed ;  she  neverthe- 
less, all  tlie  while,  showing  herself  very  scornfully  indifferent  to 
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that  vulgar  thing,  called,  very  ridiculouslj,  "  public  opinion/ 
Angry  travellers  were  apt  to  assume  an  intellectual  sluggish] 
on  the  part  of  her  people  corresponding  to  that  which  her 
outline  along  the  sea  seemed  to  indicate  to  the  vojager.    Tluit 
she  made  no  great  fuss  in  the  body  politic^ that  she  kept  het^ 
self  out  of  hot  water  of  all  kinds,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  ex* 
hibition  of  morbid  energies  on  tlie  part  of  her  neighbors,  seemed 
all  the  more  resolute  to  subdue  her  own — these  were  assumed 
AS  proofs  of  a  settled  mental  atrophy,  which  only  made  her 
enormous  bulk  of  body  show  more  offensively  in  the  ejes  of  the 
impatient  traveller.    He  visited  upon  her  genius  the  very  vart- 
ness  of  her  dimensions,  and  fancied  that  her  soul  was  small,  sim- 
ply because  her  physique  was  gigantic. 

**  And,  by  the  way,"  answered  my  Grothamite,  **  a  very  ntf 
sonable  assumption  according  to  human  expeiience." 

"  True  enough,"  intei-posed  our  orator  with  a  leer*  *'  as  in- 
stanced in  your  own  state  of  Gotham." 

Duyckman  felt  uneasy  and  looked  savage  for  a  moment.    The 
Alabamian  continued. 

*'  What  was  felt  of  tedious,  passing  the  shores  of  the  old  North 
State,  was  not  a  whit  lessened  when  you  took  the  land  routes 
seeking  to  shorten  the  progress  by  the  help  of  railroads  and 
locomotives.  A  more  dreary  region  than  the  track  from  Wil 
mington  to  Portsmouth  is  hardly  to  be  found  anywhere.  The 
region  through  South  Carolina,  from  Augusta  to  Charleston^  is 
bad  enough.     Tliat  through  lier  ancient  sister  is  a  iraciioii 
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Something  is  due  to  our  own  impatience.  Our  thoughts  do 
not  keep  progress  with  our  eyes.  Were  travellers  obserrors, 
which  they  rarely  are,  and  still  less  thinkers  upon  what  they  ob- 
serve, they  would  make  many  mora  grateful  discoTeries  along 
the  route  than  they  do.  He  who  goes  from  Dan  to  Beersheba 
and  reports  nothing  to  be  seen,  is  simply  an  animal  that  has  not 
duly  acqnirod  the  use  of  his  eyes." 

**  My  friend,"  quoth  the  Alabamian  with  gi-een  eyes — "  your 
ey«s  have  been  indulgent.  I  have  tried  as  much  as  possible  to 
see  something  along  your  Carolina  routes,  but  to  little  profit.*' 

''Perhaps,"  put  in  a  sharp,  peppery,  little  fellow,  whom  we 
afterward  ascertained  to  be  from  the  old  North  State  himflelf— 
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*'  p^irhapsi  70U  did  all  your  seeing  through  those  tea  green  spec- 
tacles.'' 

*'  I  sarelj  have  done  so  always  when  passing  throngh  Nortli 
Carolina,"  answered  the  other  quietly.  *'  It  was  needful  to  ^ve 
the  trees,  shmhs,  itelds  and  flowers,  something  of  a  natural  com- 
plexion. Now,  I  will  report  briefly  the  result  of  several  prog- 
resses, through  that  state,  during  the  growing  season.  The 
whole  country,  so  far  as  its  aginculture  is  concerned,  seemed 
wretchedly  unpromising.  The  glimpse  here  and  there  of  a  tol 
erable  farm,  was  only  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  which  made  the  rest 
of  the  country  more  and  more  distressing  to  the  eye.  The  corn- 
fields were  few,  I  could  have  covered  half  of  them  with  a  table 
doth,  and  the  crops  raised  seem  all  destined  for  the  markets  of 
Laputa." 

"  Laputa  ?     Where's  tiiat,  I  wonder  ?"  quoth  North  Carolina. 

*^  Somewhere  north  of  Brobdignag,  I  believe,  and  west  of  the 
tropics,  between  the  equator  and  the  Frossen  sea,  and  crossed 
by  the  central  flres  of  tlie  Equinox,  which  enables  the  people 
to  raise  potatoes  and  bariey  with  equal  facility,  but  prevents 
them  from  growing  com.  This  commodity,  of  which  they  are 
passionately  fond,  eating  an  ear  at  a  mouthful,  and  chewhig  the 
cob  at  their  leisure,  is  brought  to  them  only  once  a  year  by  one 
Captain  Gulliver,  a  native  oi  Cape  Cod,  the  only  known  trader 
between  Laputa  and  North  Carolina.  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  he  is  even  now  taking  in  a  cargo  at  Wilmington." 

^  I  aever  heard  of  the  man,  and  I  reckon  I  know  all  the  peo- 
ple that  trade  to  Wilmington,  captains  and  ships.  Just  say  now, 
if  you  can  remember,  what's  the  vessd  called  that  he  navigates." 

"The  Long  Bow,"  was  the  quiet  and  immediate  answer.  "  This 
is  a  great  craft  for  shallow  waters.  She  certainly  does  trade 
with  North  Carolina  somewhere — -  are  you  sure  that  you  remem- 
ber all  the  names  of  the  vessels  that  ply  to  your  ports." 

"  Every  one  of  them  ?" 

'*  You  have  a  most  wonderful  memory,  my  ftiend.  —  But  pas- 
sing ftom  the  cornfields  of  your  state,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I 
can  say  as  little  for  its  habitations.  The  dwellings  were  all  of 
the  rudest  construction,  and  signs  of  gardening,  or  culture  of  any 
kind,  were  as  rare,  almost,  as  you  will  find  them  along  the  waste 
places  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Dead  sea.  As  for  fruit,  the  peaches, 
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aad  i^ples  offered  vm  along  tke  xoate  were  snch  as  naiiire  eeemed 
to  have  designed  for  the  better  encotiragement  of  Cholera, — a 
sort  of  boanty  offered  for  bile,  indigestioBv  dyspqpsia  and  riled 
intestines/' 

"But  that's  only  along  the  railroad  route,"  said  oar  litllft 
North  Oarolina  man,  "  and  who  ever  expects  io  see  a  deeent 
country  along  a  railroad  rente  in  any  agricultural  region  f  *' 

Another  party  came  to  the  succor  of  the  North-Oaroliniaii 
with  whom  oux  bilious  orator  was  evidently  disposed  to 
himself. 

*<  He  is  right.  You  will  form  a  very  erroneous  notion  of 
truly  valuable  state  if  you  assume  its  general  character  bom 
what  you  see  along  the  raUroad  route.  North  Carolina  is  evMt 
noW)  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  all  the 
states.  She  lacks  nothing  but  population  to  exhibit  incomparable 
resources,  of  vegetable  and  mineral  treasure,  such  as  in  future 
days  shall  make  us  utterly  forgetful  of  California.  Penetrate 
the  interior  even  now,  and  you  will  be  rewarded  in  a  thouaand 
places  by  the  beauties  x>i  a  careful  cultivation,  the  sweets  ai  m 
mild  and  graceful  society,  and  the  comforts  of  a  condition  io 
which  want  and  care  are  strangers,  and  where  the  real  misfortune 
is  that  the  means  of  life  are  so  easily  and  abundantly  found* 
North  Carolina  has  suffered  a  greater  drain  upon  her  populatioii. 
in  emigration  to  the  Southwest,  than  probably  any  of  her  At* 
lantic  sisters.  How  often  have  I  met,  twenty  years  ago,  her 
poor  wayfarers— 'from  Tar  River,  or  thar*  abouts,'  tmdging 
on  by  the  side  of  their  little  wagons,  from  which  the  great  eyee 
of  a  wilderness  of  young  ones  were  peeping  out,  thick  as  the 
dogwood  blossoms  in  the  spring-time.  The  surplus  population— 
the  natural  increase  of  this  state,  and  that  of  Sooth  Carolina 
and  Virginia  —  have  thus  for  thirty  yean  or  more  been  canned 
off  to  the  unrestoring  West ;  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  seven 
that  the  torrent  seems  to  be  measurably  stayed.  The  pros- 
perity of  these  states  depends  in  great  degree  upon  the  arrest 
of  this  outflow ;  —  since  all  the  improvements  ever  effected  in  a 
state  —  all  of  its  newer  developments  of  resource — are  only  te 
be  made  by  its  own  surplus,  or  natural  increase,  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  necessities,  the  result  of  a  more  crowded  oonditiott,  and  a 
closer  competition  in  the  fields  of  labor.    That  portion  of  a  pop- 
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oUition  which  has  reacbed  the  age  of  forty  seldom  achieve  any 
new  deTfelopment  of  the  resonrces  of  a  country.  To  hold  theb: 
own— to  be  what  they  have  been  and  keep  as  they  are>-~is 
all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  at  their  hands.  Bat  they 
are  doing  much  more  than  this.  As  a  state,  and  as  communities, 
tbey  are  making  large  general  improyements,  and  as  mdrridnals, 
they  are  rising  equally  in  education  and  in  prosperity." 

**  Glad  to  hear  it,  but  take  leave  to  doubt/'  responded  the 
man  of  bile.  "  You  are  evidently  an  enthusiast,  my  ftiend ;  a 
word  in  your  ear — " 

Here  he  slid  up  to  the  previous  speaker,  looked  him  alyly  un« 
der  his  green  spectacles,  gave  him  a  nudge  in  his  side,  and 
whispered:—- 

'*  Don't  I  know  Bip  Van  Winkle  as  well  as  you  or  anybody 
^lse»  but  don't  you  see  that  this  little  fellow  don't  know  me.  We'll 
have  some  fon  out  of  him.  He  has  a  large  capital  of  patriotism 
out  of  which  we  shall  manufacture  many  a  broad  grin,  such  as 
would  do  no  discredit  to  a  Washington  politician.  Listen  now, 
while  I  touch  him  under  his  diaphragm. —  It's  something  of  a 
waste  of  words/'  he  resumed  aloud,  'Uo  be  discussing  North 
Oarolina.  But— one  question.  Have  you  ever  been  to  Smith- 
▼Ule  t  If  you  want  to  know  something  of  her,  go  to  Smithville. 
We  once  put  into  that  port,  somewhat  in  distress,  making  the 
yojage  from  Charleston  to  New  York  in  one  of  those  cockle 
shells  which  Pennoyer  got  up  to  run  between  the  two  places. 
She  was  the  Davy  Brown  I  think.  She  had  very  neai-ly  car- 
ried me  to  Davy  Jones'.  It  is  a  God's  mercy  that  these  miser- 
able little  mantraps  had  not  gulfed  their  hundreds  as  did  the 
'Home.'  Well,  we  put  into  Smithville — a  gale  blowing  on 
deck,  and  fifty  children  squalling  in  the  cabin.  A  few  of  us  got 
to  shore,  counting  on  an  oyster  supper.  We  met  a  fellow  seven 
feet  high,  with  his  back  against  a  bank  of  sand  that  kept  off  the 
wind,  while  the  fragment  of  an  old  cutter's  deck,  hanging  over 
the  bank,  covered  him  fW>m  the  rain  —  all  except  drippings  and 
leakage. —  There  was  the  bottom  of  an  old  turpentine  tub  beside 
hmi  from  which  he  detached  occasional  fragments  of  gum  to 
gnaw  upon.    We  questioned  him  about  oysters. 

**  *  Beckon  it's  hiurd  to  find  'em  now.' 

-**Whyf 
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*'  *  Why,  70U  see,  we've  done  cleaned  o£f  all  a  'top,  and  them 
down  low  in  the  water's  mighty  ihard  to  come  at.  Don't  get 
much  oysters  at  8mi]thville  now.  Beckon  there  monght  hawe 
been  a  right  smart  chance  of  'em  long  time  ago. — 'boot  tiie 
Bevolution.' 

" '  Well,  dp  yo^  think  we  can  get  any  broiled  chickens  any- 
where V 

" '  Ohickens  don't  do  so  well  at  SmitfavQle.  I'm  thinking  tfiej- 
drink  too  much  of  the  siJt  wateor,  ai)d  tbe.graTel's  too  coarse  Ibr 
'em,  but  they  die  ofP  mighty  soon,  and  there's  no  cnjce  for  it' 

" '  Eggs  V 

"  *  Well  now,  as  for  eggs,  somehow  the  hens  don't  liiy  ««  tbejr 
used  to.  Folks  say  that  there's  a  sort  of  happidemic  among  the 
poultry  of  all  kinds.    Tiiey  don't  thrive  no  more  19  SipitbviQe.' 

"  *  And  wjbat  have  you  got  in  Bmithville  2' 

•<  <  I  reckon  there's  pretty  much  all  the  Smiths  here  that  was 
here  at  the  beginning.  Old  granny  Pressman  Smith  lives  thar 
in  that  rether  old  honse  that  looks  a'most  as  if  it  was  gnine  to 
fall.  'lijah  Smith  keeps  opposite.  He  had  the  groceiyt  but 
he's  pretty  much  sold  out — though  they  do  say  there's  «> 
schooner  expected  mighty  soon  with  some  codfish  and  pHatenB 
for  him,  from  down  East.  Bice  Smith  oipas  that  'ere  flat,  yon 
sees  thar*  with  its  side  stove ;  and  the  old  windmill  yander  with 
the  fans  gone  b'lox^  to  Jackson  W.  Smith,  the  lawyer.  He's 
pretty  much  broke  up  I  hear,  by  buying  a  gold  mine  spmewheie 
in  the  South.  I'm  a  Smith  myself — my  name's  Fergus  Smith, 
but  I'm  the  poorest  of  the  family.  I  don't  own  nothing,  ne 
how,  and  never  did.' 

*<  Now  there's  a  chronicle,"  si^^  our  prat<ur.  '*  WtiB  there  evser 
such  a  complete  picture  of  all  sorts  of  debris  and  ruin  I" 

"  But  Smithville  is  not  North  Carolina,*'  was  the  reply  of  our 
little  red-faced  native,  who  seemed  particularly  to  resent  this 
portraiture. 

**  I  am  afraid  it  is,"  was  the  reply  of  the  orator,  coolly  spoken, 
and  without  seeming  to  heed  the  evident  ruffling  of  the  young 
one's  plumage.  '*  I  have  seen  somewhere,"  he  continued,  '*a 
picture  of  the  old  North  State,  of  which  I  rem/ember  just  thf 
heads.  Doubtless  there  is  some  exaggeration  in  it,  but  on  die 
whole  the  thing  is  true.    It  is  true  in  generals  if  net  d^tiub— 
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true  to  tiie  spint  of  the  whole,  if  reg^less  of  all  occasional  e^- 
.ceptions.  We  have  had  a  picture  of  the  Virginian.  We  cau 
not  ohject  to  one  of  the  North-Carolinian,  and  he  who  objects  to 
it  as  not  true,  will  be  wise  enough  to  regard  it  as  a  jest,  not 
wholly  without  body  in  the  fact." 

"  Oh,  you're  only  a-jesting,  then  V 

"  Jesting,  sir !  I  never  jest  I  am  as  serious  as  the  Dutch 
Momus,  and  I  never  suffer  myself  to  smile  except  in  a  thunder- 
storm." 

"  And  what  makes  yon  smile  then  ?"    - 

"  To  hear  so  much  ado  about  nothing." 

'*  Tou're  a  mighty  strange  person,  I^m  a  thinking." 

**  Ah  I  that's  a  practice,  my  young  friend,  you  should  not  in- 
dulge in.  Don't  go  out  of  your  way,  at  any  time,  in  search 
after  vain  things." 

"  You  don't  call  thinking  a  vain  thing  V* 

"  By  no  means — only  you  search  after  it." 

"  I  don't  rightly  understand  you." 

"  The  fault,  I  suspect,  is  rather  yours  than  mine ;  and  I  don't 
see  how  we're  to  amend  it.  I  must  leave  you  to  your  unassisted 
efforts ;  and,  if  you  will  suffer  me,  I  will  resume  my  portrait  of 
the  old  North  State." 

"  Tliat's  right  I  Go  ahead,  old  Bile !"  cried  the  Texan,  irrev- 
erently. The  Alabamian  glanced  at  him  from  under  his  green 
spectacles. 

"  Have  you  been  eating  cabbage,  my  friend  7" 

"  Cabbage,  no !" 

**  It  must  be  the  cocktails  then !  Either  swear  off  from  cock- 
tails altogether,  Texas,  or  go  and  get  yourself  another.  Your 
complexion  is  rather  the  worse  for  wear." 

"  Oh  !  d — ^n  the  complexion,"  cried  Texas,  **  and  breeze  away 
with  what  you've  got.     Hurrah  for  nothing — go  aheid  !" 

"  Thank  you  for  permission,"  was  the  cool  reply.  "  And  now, 
gentlemen,  for  our  unknown  chronicler  of  the  virtues  of  the  old 
North  State.  I  may  not  give  his  exact  language  always,  but 
you  will  excuse  my  involuntary  fault :  — 

"  '  The  genius  of  North  Carolina,'  eays  he,  '  is  clearly  mas- 
culine. He  has  no  feminine  refinements.  Tju  will  not  accuse 
him  of  unnecessary  or  enfeebling  delicacies,  and,  one  merit,  ho 
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18  totally  free  from  affectation.    Yon  have  strong  smells  of  bin     V 
before  jou  approach  bis  shores,  but  these  occasion  no 


in—'" 


Here,  however,  a  be  .  rang,  which  seemed  to  have  some 
liar  meaning  in  it.  The  Texan  curled  himself  up  only  to  stretch 
awaj  for  the  cabin.  His  example  was  about  to  be  followed  bj- 
the  rest,  and  our  orator  seeing  this,  judiciously  proposed  that  ire 
should  for  the  present  forbear  the  discussion  of  the  old  North 
State  for  the  more  grateful  discusaon  of  the  supper — a  proposi- 
tion which  was  carried  nem.  con.    We  adjourned  to  meet  again 


CHAPTER  XV. 

MORS  OP  THE  GENIUS  OP  THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE. 

**  We  most  not  forget  our  pledges,"  said  the  sea-green  ora- 
tor, as  we  seated  ourselves  in  a  group  near  the  wheel,  after  sap- 
per, cigars  all  lighted.  "And,  if  not  too  full  of  better  stuff,  my 
friends,  I  propose  to  give  jou  the  chronicle  of  the  old  Nortli  State, 
of  which  I  have  spoken.  As  I  have  mentioned  already,  the 
matter  is  not  my  own.  I  gathered  it  from  the  correspondence 
of  a  traveller  in  some  of  the  newspapers.  It  seemed  so  truth- 
ful, 80  appropriate,  and  confirmed  so  admirably  my  own  experi- 
ence, that  I  memorised  it  without  any  effort." 

No  one  dissenting,  the  Alabamian  proceeded  with  his  narra- 
tive, very  much  as  follows  : — 

"'The  genius  of  the  old  North  State,'  said  he,  'is  deci- 
dedly masculine.     With  a  large  physical  development,  he  is  as 
conscious  of  his  strength  as  totally  indifferent  to  its  uses.    Indif- 
ference is  his  virtue.    He  would  be  as  little  interested  if  the 
scents  which  he  gave  forth  were  cologne  instead  of  turpentine. 
There  he  stands  or  lies,  an  enormous  waste  of  manhood,  looking 
out  upon  the  Atlantic.    His  form,  though  bulky,  is  angular^- 
one  shoulder  rather  higher  than  the  other,  and  one  leg  standing 
awkwardly  at  ease.     His  breeches,  you  perceive,  are  of  the 
most  antique  fashion — equally  short  and  tight.    He  has  evi- 
dently outgrown  them,  but  the  evidence  is  not  yet  apparent  to 
his  own  mind.     His  meditations  have  not  yet  conducted  him  to 
that  point,  where  the  necessity  of  providing  himself  with  a  bet- 
ter fit,  a  more  becoming  cut,  and  a  thoroughly  new  pair,  comes 
upon  him  with  the  force  of  some  sudden  supeiiiatural  conviction. 
Wlien  they  do,  he  will  receive  such  a  shock  as  will  cover  him 
with  perspiradon  enough  for  a  thousand  years.    He  stands  now, 
if  JOU  believe  me,  in  pretty  nearly  the  same  attitude  which  he 
maintained  when  they  were  running  the  State  Line  between  him 
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and  bis  north  em  brother  (Vii*ginia)  to  tbe  gi*eat  merriment^  ani 
the  monstrous  guffawing  of  tbe  latter.  He  cames  still  tbe  same 
eartben  pipe,  of  mammotb  .dimensions,  in  bis  jaws;  and  y<m 
may  see  him,  any  day,  in  a  fog  of  bis  own  making,  with  one  lup 
resting  against  a  ban*el  of  tar,  and  with  bis  nose  half  buried  in 
a  fumigator  of  turpentine.  He  is  the  very  model  of  that  sori 
of  constancy  which  may  at  least  boast  of  a  certain  impregnAble- 
ness.  His  tastes  and  temper  undergo  no  changeii,  and  are  wrfaat 
they  have  been  from  the  beginning.  The  shocks  of  tbe  world 
do  not  disturb  his  gravity.  Ho  lets  its  great  locomotives  pass 
i>y,  hurrying  his  neighbor  through  existence,  and  congmtnlates 
himself  that  no  one  can  force  him  inUi  the  car  against  his  ifiIL 
He  is  content  to  be  the  genius  of  tar  and  turpentine  only.  His 
native  modesty  is  quite  too  great  to  suffer  him  to  pretend  to  anjr* 
thing  better. 

" '  The  vulgar  notion  is  that  this  is  due  wholly  to  his  lack  of 
energy.  But  I  am  clear  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed  altogether  to 
excessive  modesty.  He  asserts  no  pretensions  at  all — he 
claims  most  of  those  which  are  asserted  for  him.  Some  ambi- 
tious members  of  his  household  have  claimed  for  him  the  first 
revolutionary  movements,  and  tlie  proper  authorship  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  But  his  deportment  has  been  diat 
of  one  who  says,  "  What  matter  I  I  did  it,  or  I  did  not !  Tbe 
thing  is  done !     Enough  !     Let  us  have  no  botheration." 

" '  Do  you  ask  what  he  does,  and  what  he  is  t  Yon  have  tbe 
answer  in  a  nutshell.  He  is  no  merchant,  no  politician,  no  era- 
toi' ;  but  a  small  planter,  and  a  poor  fanner— and  his  mannfae* 
tnres  are  wholly  aromatic  and  spiritnaL  They  condst  in  tor- 
pentine  only,  and  his  modesty  suffers  him  to  make  no  brag  even 
of  this.  His  farm  yields  him  little  more  than  peas  and  pump- 
kins. His  com  ^dll  not  match  with  the  Virginian's,  and  that 
is  by  no  means  a  miracle.  I  ba^'e  seen  a  clump  of  sunflowers 
growing  near  his  entrance,  and  pokebenies  and  palma-chriati 
are  agreeable  varieties  in  bis  shrubberies.  Of  groundnnts  he 
raises  enough  to  last  the  children  a  month  at  Ohristmas,  and 
save  enough  for  next  year's  acre.  His  pumpkins  are  of  pretty 
good  size,  though  I  have  not  seen  them  often,  and  think  they 
are  apt  to  rot  before  he  can  gather  them.  His  cabbage  invaria- 
bly turns  out  a  collard,  from  whidi  he  so  constantly  strifM  th^ 
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)der  Itores  tlwt  tbe  denuded  vegetable  grows  iaall^  to  be  al^ 
tiNMt  M  tall  lur  himself.  Hia  cotton  eropa  are  tM^ingly  amaH 
—  ao  aliOrt  In  some  seasons  ad  not  to  permit  the  good  wife  to 
make  more  than  short  hose  for  herself  and  little  ones.  His  his- 
torian is  Shoceo  Jones.' " 

** Where  the  d — ^1  is  Shoceo  Jones  now!"  was  the  in- 
quiry of  the  little  red-faced  native,  who  tried  to  appear  very 
indifferent  to  all  that  the  orator  was  saying.  **  He  wrote  well, 
that  Jones.  His  defence  of  North  Carolina  against  Tom  Jeffer- 
fKm  wBi^  the  very  thing,  and  I  have  seen  some  of  his  sketches 
otiike  old  8fiit^  that  Were  a  shine  above  IrtingV 

*^'No  doiiht  1  no  donbt !  Jofees  and  Bmith  have  posribly  gone 
on  a  visit  to*  fheif  cdbtfh  CTerihAn,  Thompson^  To  proee^^:— - 
^*Hia  oralJH^are  Sciiilley  ihd  OlittgrtiUn.  who  are  by  fta 
nueaaEfe  b^er^than  Webster  and  Calhoun — andhta  a^^rpfti^ 
cott^ata  of  the  «<  liaty  and  JSftlly ,**  and  <«  Pdlly  Ho^^^*^^-^  ^ 
<*  He  mitit  have  Dtberft,  for  I  daw  h  wreck  at  MilthtiHe  Ifl 
1^95,  «te  the  ^em  of  which  I  r«ad  '  S^l-Water.*  *^ 

<«  She  is  there  still,*'  toldthe  orator,  *«  and  Mffl.wat(»r  it  tlittl 
8be  was  boAched  in  18!^— the  '8teepin|:  Bieanty^tflMng  hdf 
phto^  betweetf  Squain  Iriand,  Dock's  Inlet,  Old  F]|its;'aii4 
Smitfafield,  tHI,  lingering  too  long  in  the  river,  Ifa^  €de  i^ll  and 
left  her  on  the  Hognose  Bank,  wh^re  her  beaaty  ii  aemewhat 
on  tiie  wane.    Btit  to  proceed  with  our  anthoriiy— -*' 

^'  Your  anthonty  fa  kn  abomlnaMe  fdsehood  all  thronghoot 
«— A  lie  of  whole  cloth,'*  aaid  the  ilefy  native— i-"  ao  let'a  have  no 
mor^  of  it.V 

"^  6o  on  i  6o  on !  dd  Bile !  It's  prime !"  qnoth  the  Texan. 
Kot  heeding  (fither,  tbe  AUbamian  proceeded  as  if  he  were 
reading 'fW>m  a  book  t^^ 

"•Wilmington  is  his  great  port  of  entry — his  dty  by  the  sea. 
Hei^  he  carries  on  some  of  his  largest  mannfactnres,  converting 
daily  into  turpentine  a  thonsand  barrels  of  the  odoriferons  gum. 
His  dwellings  here  are  of  more  pretension  than  elsewhere.  He 
has  lately  been  doing  them  tip,  rebuilding  and  retonching  in  a 
style  that  shows  that  he  haa  suddenly  opened  his  eyes  upon 
wW  the  woty  haa  been  dotfig  elsewhere.  The  chakige  is  reallf 
aot'hruiiiacin  wSdrifi»  ohAHtctsst.  It  sita  aiin«tiirA}I^  tt|k>n  MWv 
aad  |ite«  fiim  a  iMghtfy  iSdgMy  ihanner  wbtch  1i  Wo  vaf  i  pre- 
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poigwutfif.    Bfb  ie0W  to  bft  isipviaQiad  witli  vai  kba  4>rt  'lb 
world  re^nirM  bim  to  bestir  biuMelf.    He  baa  c  etaeUam  reopeci 
for  the  world,  and  is  not  tmwiUing  to  do  wbat  it  requires,  but  ba 
moves  slowly  and  awkwatdlj  about  h,  and  b«  most  not  be  ber- 
ried.    If  he  can  accomplish  the  new  duty  without  disparsi^iog 
the  old  habit,  he  has  no  objection,  bnt  be  seems  quite  nawiDir^ 
to  give  np  bis  pipe,  his  tar  barrel,  and  bis  inxnnons  positioii  ia 
tlie  sliade,  jost  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  sunshine.     The  soperfi- 
eial  obsenrer  thinks  him  lasj  rather  than  Inxoriotn.    Bnt  tliia  Is 
seandal  sorely..    I  am  willing  to  admit  that  be  baa  a  Dutch  iaiii- 
ska  in  bis  reins,  which  antagowBes  tbo  natnrally  mexemwi 
eharaoteristiQS  of  the  Sooth ;  .bnt  it  is  really  a  Dotdi  taatis  ratiier 
tbaa  Dotch  phlegm,  which  is  at  the  botMn  of  bbr  Afiings. 
..  "•'  It  baa  been  gravely  proposed  to  nootraBae  his  defieieocies 
tbMMBgb  %  foreign  grading,  and  by  the'  ifttrodoation  of  a  eekny 
trcm.lBiaBUm  m  Sooth  Oarolina<— otfierwise  called  Little  Gaaoe- 
ny.— aad  «o  doubt  an  amalgamation  with  so^ie  of  the  tiibea  of 
that  impatient  little  settlement  woold  woA  soak  a  change  id  Ub 
fiiMSBiUafion  as  a^gbt  :lead  to 4he  mort  aed ve  demonalnilieiML    It 
W)DoId  he  as  the  yeast  in  the  dongb,  the  bops  ia  Ae  beer,  ftlie 
aayenaein  the  broth*    The  dish  anddriak  woold  become  ranfy 
pslatable  witb  suck  an  mibdon* 

*<'Bot»even  if  we  allow  oor  brother  to  be  indolent,  or  apaiftetie, 
we  are  constrained  to  say  that  be  is  not  withont  bia  viitoea. 
His  chief  misfoitone  iSt  that  knowing  them  to  be  aoeb,  be  has 
grown  father  excesnve  in  th^  indnlgenee.  His  prudence  is 
one  of  bis  virtoes.  For  example,  he  will  owe  no  money  to  Us 
neigbbora  et  a  season  when  states  beggar  tLemsehres  m  At 
wildest  speenlations,  and  dishonor  tbemaelvetf  tfaroogk  a  base 
feeling  of  the  bnrden  of  theur  debts,  Speealation  can  not  sedoee 
bim  into  following  their  foolish  and  mean  examples.  He  be- 
lieves in  none  of  the  fashionable  bobbles.  Fancy  stodss  hate 
no  attractions  fbr  him.  He  robs  bis  forehead,  feds  bis'podtets, 
and  remembers  his  old  sagacity.  Sometimes  be  baa  been  be- 
goQed  for  a  moment,  hot  a  moment  only,  and  his  repentance  fi>t 
lowed  soon.  He  has  been  known,  for  example,  to  lay  down  a 
railway,  and  has  taken  it  op  again,  the  more  efleetnally  to  SMke 
Umself  sore  of  being,  able  U>  meet  bia  eoatiaeta.  His  lagie  ii 
doobtftd  perhaps*  bis  porpose  and  policy  never.    Ton  eaa  asl 
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C«lt  Ubi  ittto  tanks,  thoofK  stM&ge  ta«igrrlie  ib&iki  Mlok  Bid* 
dls  aa  ill-iiMd  man,  and  still  halts  widi  a  hee  looking  too  siueh 
isi  Oe  diiaetaon  of  Whiggoiy.  And,  with  tbo  grat«fiil  snwll  of 
him  tnrpentke  fiieloiMs  ahniys  in  Us  nostribt  tbongh  uMi  no 
aiher  inloresi  in  nuumlkctmos,  yon  oan  not  peiwiada  Mm  tkal  a 
piotaothre  tariiF  is  may  sndi  nMmstnms  bngbesr,  as  nflian  it  is 
pniwtsd  on  iha  sanTsss  of  his  sssthein  sister. 

^*0f  dnssoaihani  sister  ke  is  mtharjeakms.  flheis  tooasr- 
caiinl  to  be  akogeftherto  Us  liking.  He  thinks  ske-rats  too 
fast.  JBe  is  of.  opinion  that  she  is  forward  in  ker  bduirior^too 
Bmeb  so  fmr  his  noUon««>f  pfopriety.  A  demure  personage  him- 
self^ he  dislikes  her  Tivneity.  Even  the  grace  with  widA  she 
couples  it,  is  only  aa-additieBal  danger  wUeh-  he  esehews'widi 
vaming  and  Irefoent  exbortation.  His  enor  i%  perluqps,  in  as- 
jsnmiag  her  in  oKoess  In  one  way,  and  he  only  proper  in  the  eppo- 


.  *•  »^  litde  psyared  is  he  lo  appsove  of  the  de»eaner  of  Us 
nodfaeni  bsother.  ViiginMi  is  none  off  Us  fcroiiiies.  His  Jus 
iMjTw  been  satisftM  withtke  kigk  head  she  I'srilsir,  ^nm  tiwdn 
when  thai  malioions  OoL  Byid,  of  Westover,  mnde  ftm  of  kb 
nfttnwissionert.^  The  nrtne  of  our  Vorth^Oaiolininn  Tons  some- 
what into  austerity.  We  fear  tfiat  he  has  suffued  semehow  « 
croiB  with  the  Puritans.  SBs  prudence  is  sometinies  a  litf  e  too 
close  in  its  eoononnes.  His  propiiefj  may  be  snspeeled  of  cold» 
ness;  and  a  very  nice  analysis  may  find  as  nineh  firigidity  in  his 
modesty  9B  purity  and  sensiUlily.  He  is  unkind  to  nobody  so 
mush  MB  to  himself.  He  puts  himself  too  muck  on  shosi  eom- 
meas»t  He  does  net  aSow  ior  what  is  really  generous  in  la^ 
natoie,  and  fteeaes  up,  accordingly,  long  befose  d^^  Yule  Log^ 
is  laid  on  the  health  at  Ohristmas.  Hispossennons'conBlSfcuteUm, 
in  wealth  perhaps,  no  less  than  riae,  one  of  the  first  dass  states 
.  of  the  confederacy— yet  he  has  feOed  always  to  pat  the  proper 
yalne  on  them.  Bis  mountains — of  which  we  shall  give  here- 
after a  series  of  sketches— are  salubrious  in  a  high  degree— 

*  See  th«  WeftoTttr  MutiwcripCs,  one  of  the  plesmntMt  of  nadTo  prodncdoat, 
from  a  fonuine  wit  And  hamorut,  and  a  frank  and  nuuily  Southron. 

tTho  ToaoraUe  Natburfol  Maoon,  n  vny  noUo  and  irlitow  gaitlaiili,  lina 
ee«ite««lsanyWMi«and^<«Dw'c  cmm  19  «m  sm  tUa  smmI  IbrlSk 
«ad«  ao  can.    Fll  hmw  to  btqr." 
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•k«*'  Bat  iuf  metelhurgints  da  pietioaB  Iktla  with  iiub  onst 
ke  lM»failfiil*to  ^vunumm  a  iingk  painter. tornake  pidosaa  al 
the  ^^thev*  He  bas  Baafte^first^raia  Jaiuls  aeattaiad'ovar  kb  ^wl 
ioBiikia''— kha vaUeya betvaan^iia  moniltBar maldiig  aot onlj 
the  loTdieat  hat  the  noBi  iertife  fmuteadb^  whSe  idang  Ui 
floutheni  borders,  on  the  ieabaaaarii  s»  ftwuid  thai  ha  eaa  ndia 
aaf^ooi  «aa  as  ia  anj  otharregiaB.  Bat  ha  is  tao  rdighaisly 
tne.tD'tar  and  toqien^e  to  davdf^e  the  nue  fasowreas  whidi 
he  passesses  and  night  unfold  hj  the  adc^on  of  only  a  modai^ 
ate  degree  of  dutt  mtintv€meiU  inpnlse  which  the  world  on  evevj 
side  of  him  eshibito.i  Ha  has  tried  anse^expanmeBAs  in  sfflc* 
but  it  seems  to  have  ^cvea  him  ^ain  to4nhald  tlie  flUigning  lap 
bars  of  his  w<^nB8,  and,  averting  his  eyes-fieasa  dieir  anftiihigs» 
ha  has  forgotten  to  provide  tha  fresh*  uu^hmaj  leannea  an  vhkh 
they  fed.  When  they  perished,  his  consolation  waa  foand  In 
the  aanvifltien  that .  they-  wasa  inoBd  •  from  thcir.tpila  $  nith  tins 
ndflililmal  advantega  over  men,  that  tbttr  laBahf  wauld  — aai 
fettow  them.  His  negfcoea  are  fiat  aad.Jaay^  pnnwfasiag,  i&tha 
former  seipabt^  greasy  tii«  adramtage  of  Jhahr  masters^  . 

"^^Osr  Noitk*OaBoliaimi  %iil  boA  faanJagaiwaya^tkoogh  Jl 
wanld -ha  no  satiafioatian  to  him  if  the  chase  ia  to  be  inevitaUa 
from  tiia  leanness,  fiia  experience  refritea  the  paoveib.  Oeitam* 
Ijf  the  oaiitiaat  is  protfigiouB  between,  hia  aograafl  and  hhnaelf. 
Th^  have  the  moat  anetnoua  lookof  aJl  the  sUraa  m  Aa  Sooth 
-^  and  would  pat  to  utter  sliane  and  oonfuaion  thair  bcedmen  ^l 
the  same  hna  in  tha  Yankee  provinee8<**4  the  thin*Fiaaged»  lank- 
Jawed,  aanhenH^yed,  ahii^iag,  akelking  freanegvaea  of  Onnnaa 
ficat  and  Bhode  laland.  Our  Nordi  Oarolina  negro  volla  nther 
than  walka.  His  bead  is  raihev  aooketed  betwieen  hia  ahoaldcfa 
than  upon  a  neck  or  shaflk.  Whan  ha  tnlks,  it  ia  like  n  heated 
dog  lapping— *  Ids  mouth  is  always  greasy,  and  ha  whiatlea  when^ 

*  It  it  not  ao  ^eaeislly  known  Amt  the  only  dhunMub  foan^  ia  die  Ualtad 
Btatet  have  been  foond,  of  late  years,  in  North  Carolina.  Some  tix  or  eight 
have  bean  pioked  up  withoot  Maseh,  atleatkig  ^m  fMrohable  abuadaac*  «f  ihe 
re^on. 

t  Ow  oBttDr  aMMttiiot  itrgek  the  new  railMai  progreit  of  <h*  aidilarth 
Aotta..    Ift-«srfk^iiaab*4na.ahMady  toraad  over*  ««wlaa4  and 
beeoaaa  a  mcwimg  character.    Ed. 
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km  bm  Mto»«  Bt  ia  die  niMmn  pf  a  mce^  Ik^  noii  fileek, 
l»  and  saucj  in  the  world.  You  see  the  beneyolence  af 
Ike  mMn  m  tke  OMiditiMi  of  ike  dave.  He  daims  hi*  chief 
^oysM^nteii  iudaedw  fi«»  tka  gmy  bunedtt  ^  tli/a  kttei  He 
•eems  to  have  been  ehosen  by  Biaavin  aa  a  aort  of  gnanUan'  4£ 
Ilia  mgti^  kis  abiif  bnnneai  being  tataake  faiaa  happy. 

*' 'Our  North-Oarolinian»  with  all  hia  deficiencies,  is  a  »a4d  of 
aimpfaiity  and  wlaa.  Ssb  caivMndabla  ^inalitias  aie  iannmer- 
•Ua.  He  mtyiw  raaa  iaio  exoeawa  Xoa  wiH  aevae  see  him 
playing  Jack  Padding  al.a  iiBast.  Hacaamits  na.  ^Lteairaganeaa. 
You  will  neyer  find  hiBa  woiking:  kkopself  to  death  for  a  Mying. 
Be  ia  aa  modeiala  in  hia  derires  as  he  k  patient  ia  hia  toila  fie 
aeema  to  envy  nobody.  Yon  can  scarcely  put  him  oat  of  tern- 
|i0r.  H»  Qontiaoka  no  dahta,  and  ia»aa8pioiaua  af.ikaaa  who  do. 
He.paya  aa  ha  goaa  and  aevar  .thm^  the  nose.  Ha  waatas 
none  of  his  capitals  if  he  aarer  increasoa  it^  aodbia  eaosomy  is 
such  that  he  never  troubles  himself  to  famish  a  leasaii  £br  his 
aaMkial»'b«fe«e  ka  is  aaked  for  it  In  tretii  he  ia  ahnost  too  vir- 
tPtof  hrjmx  tim^.  He  aaemalo  haya  kasn  designed  fer^fato 
aiK»lhet  pluaei.  Ha  is  lolaUy  waaaokkioaa,  and  tbongh  jum  wm^ 
^QPgnittaiilAlory^qraslf  «t  gatting  abeftl  of  hioi,  yoA  will  ka  taaK^- 
fied  to  learn  firosa  Jwasalf  that  Akss  ia  abogatkev  beaauaa  he  pta- 
fers  to  remain  behind.  He  has  no  wants  now  thai  I  remembert 
inAk  4  single  exeaptiott.  Whkouit  haying  a  smgla  aaral  Isature 
in  common  with  Diogenes,  he  periia^  will  be  oblige^  ta  you  If 
yoA  adll  SMiA  intamufit  kis^unsUae.' '' 

''  WaU»4iaya^you  dona  at  last  1"  demanded  the  fi^vy  littla  aom 
of  the  old  Nailk  State,  aa  die  other  appeared  lo  panaa. 

^  The  ehrottiale !  -^  yes." 

'*  Well,  111  ^t  take  leave  to  say  that  it's  a  most  slandeMap 
and  lying  history  from  beginning  to  end." 

«"  To  wkat  do  you  ob^eei  1" 

"  To  everything." 

^  Bat  what  ia  theve  that  you  deny  to  b«  true  V* 

^  Well,  there's  that  about  our  shipping.  Why,  instead  of  two 
vessels,  Wflmington's  got  fifty,  more  or  leas,  and  soma  of  them 
steamers,  and  some  of  them  aqaarehrigged,  brigs  and  kermaphro- 
ditea." 


**  I  admit  the  hemaphiodtai*    I  luTi^een  M«  ^  tbam  aj> 

^Ah!  karre  yoaf  and  yoall  admil  th% brigs  and  achaonqia 
too»  I  vatkoii,  if  yan'ire  pat  toity  and  tbe  steaamn.  Than,  too,  j^r 
don't  aagi  a  nioid  of  oar  faepoitB.'* 

"YourprodiiaarTOttiaaaii!  IMdii't  I  admit  the  paaqMaa  and 
thepaaar 

«« Aa  if  fix  miffions  aoald  ba  got  oat  of  peas  and  pan^ldna." 

**  It  doee  eeem  a  Urge  amoimt,  indeed*  from  each  a  aoavee. 
hot  of  ODuma  there's  tiM  tar  and  titfpeatine." 

'^I  S0|r»  joaag  hoss^"'  pat  la  tke  Texan,  *^  don't  joa  see  Aat 
old  Bile  is  just  potting  the  finger  of  fan  into  the  gveen  parts  of 
yonr  eyts." 

«•  Well aaid» son af  Taama;  thafigwaianota  bad  oae.  Tke 
finger  of  iun ! — groan  parlaof  lihe  aye !  Good— deeidedly.'* 

«*  He'a  poking  fan  at  mio,  y«i  mean  to  say/*^ 

•♦That's  it !" 

*"  Well,  he  shall  see  that  he  cant  do  that  withont  AMngaaasa 
thing  by  the  tiansaetion.    One  thing,  my  fiiend«  yon  faigot  to 
aarf  abont  the  pemda  of  North<OaroIina  in  year  ehroniele*    Tbey 
wont  stand  impnoance  of  any  sort   And  now  I  hatajaal  to  ask 
of  yon  fiir  an  answer,  np  and  down,  to  one  qnostimi.'* 

*'  Propomid  1" 

*•  Did  yon  Bwan  to  make  my  state  or  me^  personally,  ridieokiis 
by  what  yon  haye  been  saying  V* 

**  Ridienlons,  indeed,  my  fnsnd  1  How  can  yon  imagina  aoeh 
a  vain  thing.  Ton  are  qoite  too  sensitm.  Yonr  setf  esteem  is 
singularly^  nndevieloped*  Year  state  is  a  vary  g«aat  state,  aftsr 
a  somewhat  pecnliar  model,  and  no  donbt,  thongh  a  small  man, 
yon  axa  one  who  need  not  be  ashamed  oi  yourself  or  yonr 
acquaintance." 

We  all  assured  the  young  Oaroliniaa  that  there  eo«ild  be  no 
purpose  to  give  him  offence-* that  the  Alabamian  was  simply 
Bndeavoiing  to  amuse  the  company  with  a  salient  view  of  men 
And  commnnities. 

'•  But  he  shan't  do  so  at  my  expense. 

•"Oh!  Im  means  nothing  of  the  kind.' 

"  If  he  did !" 

**  WeU !"  qnoth  the  Alabamian.    "  If  I  did!  what  thaar 
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. .  ^  W}iyf  you'd  ovij  tcj  U  M  ftn^  fooL" 

•«  Peril  of  what  ?" 

**  Of  a  fight  to  be  sure !  We'd  see  who  was  the  best  man 
after  aU.*' 

**  There  is  something  in  the  warning  to  prompt  a  person  to 
tread  cantiouslj.  The  rattle  mmonaces  the  snake.  Now,  look 
you,  my  friend,  once  for  all,  I  beg  leave  to  disclaim  all  desire  to 
offend  yoa«  I  simply  sought  to  enjoy  my  jestf  in  an  innocent 
vay,  and  to  amuse  other  people  by  it.  That  onght  to  be  suffi- 
cient ;  but,  for  my  own  sake  and  self-esfeeem»  I  must  add  that 
H  is  only  aa  a  good  Ohristian  that  I  say  so  much.  I  am  apt  to 
be  rikd  rather, — feel  akoM  and  hair  both  raised  unnatttraHy — 
when  I  am  threatened  j  and,  as  for  a  fight,  it  somida  to  me  rather 
liko  an.  iQvitati0fk  Ijbaa  i»  weraing.  ,Woib  yon  now.t^  desire  to 
do  battle  with  me  how  would  yon  propose  to  fight  t" 

*'  Why,  if  I  were  ueally  mwrnn,  I  shouldn't  maeh  care  how* 
I  am  good  at  pistol  and  rifie,  and  have  heft  enough,  tot  a  good 
botlt  At^Maos^-lengti^witb  a  bigger  mim  than  myseUl" 

'*  Well,  my  good  fellow,  for  all  that,  you'd  stand  no  chanoe 
with  me  at  either.  I  should  whip  you  out  of  your  hreoehes, 
il^j^u^t.imbutjfcopiz^  mine." 

"  You  ?" 

"  Yes,  I." 

We  were  all  now  somowhat  eumu«i  The  ovator  did  not  IocJl 
half  the  man  of  his  opponent. 

*'l^iP|*!  B«id  h^»'' without  fighting,  which  wouldn't  do  here 
of  <;Qarse»  we  can  test  the  chanfes  of  the  two.  Svypose  yoa 
tsy ..and  lift  that  little  brass  piece  yonder,"  poiatinf  to  the  can* 
i|m  of  the  steamer,  '^our  captain's  braaen  beauty." 

*Vl  can't  do  it,  nor  you.'* 

**  Answer  for  yourself.     I  can.    But  here  b  a  test." 

With  these  words  he  seized  two  chairs  that  stood  at  hand. 

''  Hold  the  backs  of  these  firmly,"  he  said  to  the  bystanders. 

He  placed  the  chairs  some  five  feet  apart,  and  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  had  stretched  himself  at  length,  the  back  <o£  his  head 
resting  upon  one  chair,  his  heels  upon  the  other. 

*'  Now,  some  half  doaen  of  you  sit  upon  me/' 

To  the  astonishment  of  all,  the  slight-looking  pcraon,  who 
seemed  too  frail  to  support  himself  matttatned  two.  or  thfee  por- 


lonB  for  several  seconds  4Mi^  iii^  Ms  jnMi^povted  hoAy.     B# 
stretchecl  out  his  arms  to  the  group. 

«•  Feel  tlrem." 

They  were  all  muscle — so  much  whip,  cord  and  wire. 

*'  Tott  spoke  of  pistol  and  nfle,"  continued  the  orator.  ^  Ton 
shall  hare  a  sample  of  shooting."  He  retked  for  a  few  momei>tB» 
and  returned,  bringing  with  him  a  large  case  which,  when  opened 
displayed  a  beautiftil  brace  of  pistols  and  a  rifle  of  elegant  pro- 
portions and  high  finish.  The  pistols  were  alfeaidy  charged.  A 
bottle  was  tlird^  into  the  sea,  and,  at  A^  flash  of  the  pistol,  wm 
riiattered  to  a  ^otisand  pieces. 

** My  iUend,"  qtioth  the  orstor,  **I  hte¥e  M  juM  that  0ott  ef 
life  whieh  makes  a  rntUt  wp  to  imyiMng ;  and  the  «Me  of  tii« 
weapon,  of  oTety  sort,  Is  naturid  to  ine  Iti  any  emergeney*'* 

**  Well,  t'unt  your  nrasde  and- strength  attd  g6od  shoothig  that 
nv^iild  k^p  BM  frosd  having  arCrial  widi  yooilKk  eate  yea  show'd 
a  disposition  to  insult  fotJ* 

*<  But  I  avow  M  liaA  disposition,  fliy  etc«Ileiit  Mead  &f  tfie 
rfd  North  State.''  •* 

**Many*d  the  mint  that's  a  good  shot  at  a  bottle,  who 
can't  take  a  steady  aim,  with  another  |M6l  leoMng  hla  hi  die 
face." 

"  Nothing  more  true.  But  we  need  say  no  more  on  this  head, 
utaloss  yH>«  stilt  ^blnk  that  I  designed  oflfonce." 

'*  Wei),  since  you  say  you  didn%  of  course,  I'm  saHsfied.'* 

**  Vm  glad  of  it.  There's  my  flst.  I  cBdn^  mean  oflittiee  to 
yen,  <ny  flidfed ;  but  I  confess  to  attuning  myself  at  all  haaatds 
and  y^  tiaf  goi*t  <£  customer.  You  happened  in  the  way,  and 
I  stumbled  over  you.  Yon  are  a  clever  fdlow,  and  I  don't  Ifte 
yoa  the  less  for  standing  up  for  your  state,  which  is  a  clever  and 
most  respectable  state, — a  state  of  size,  and  some  sizable  steam- 
boats  and  schooners,— -not  forgetting  the  hermaphrodite.  And 
now,  let  us  have  a  touch  of  snake  and  tiger  together.** 

**  Where  were  yon  born  1"  demanded  the  North*OaroiSnko. 

*'  I  was  bom  in  a  cloud  and  suckled  by  the  eaat  irrnd.'* 

**  Oh,  get  out !    I  reckon  you're  erasy,  after  $3H,*' 

"  I'll  defend  myself  against  the  imputation  when  youV  prove 
to'tte  that  ai^^bddy  is  quite  sane.  It  is  but  a  diffavsnes  m 
itHgH^  betiteen  the  itAt6h  DtasSly  of  man." 
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r .  Vn^¥Mi«  ?    Ynirvc  smrvt^,  I  pifiktmk  ni  the 


f. 


<*  Y^,  $B  a  ranger.^' 

'  •  Been  in  many  fights  t" 

**  A  few«  The  last  I  had  wem  with  iey«9  Apa^rhe  Induw^*  I 
Iwd  Wt  ome  reTolver»  a  aix-hairelrr-" 

"WeUr 

'*  I  kilUd  sigc  of  the  savages.-' 

'*  And  die  seventh  r 

**  He  killed  me  l-^Asd  nov  for  the  snake  loid  tiger." 

The  two  disappeared  together,  steeiing  in  the  direction  of  the 
Uer.  When  they  next  joined  us,  the  Korth*OaroIinian  had  his 
•nn  threst  lovingly  tliroegh  that  of  his  tormentor,  and  came 
forward  laogUng  aproanonaLy^  end  exdaUning  :-^ 

**  Tea  sko«)d  have  beasd  him.  Lord,  what  #  fellow  I  He's 
maii  Jis  thmider -^that's  eert^ ;  hnt  he's  got  a  mighty  deal .  of 
sense  in  him>  in  spite  of  9}V' 

.*<  We  SM  eboBt  opposite  Sndthyille  now/'  said  our  captain,  as 
the  Alebamian  eitnie  up*  The  latter  turned  to  the  North-Caror 
lioian,  ai»d«  with  a  poke  in  his  ribs*  said :— - 

**  Ton  thought  me  qniataing  your  state,  when,  in  fact,  I  have 
moi-e  reverence  for  its  antiquities  than  any  person  I  know. 
This  ptacea  SmiiihviJle,  for  example,  I  have  studied  wkh  great 
industry.  It  was  settled— > perhaps  you  have  heard -p-> by  the 
first  man^fOf  the  mpo^  of  Bmitb  that  came  out  of  Noah's  ark. 
It  is  ffopposeilt  inde#df  to  be  the  very  spot  where  the  ark  rested 
wlieii.  tbe  wat^n  snhsided.  Thsire  is  an  old  windmill  here, 
stiU  to  be  si$en,  aii4  the  niost  pietmoesqiue  object  in  the  place, 
which  is  relwred  back  to  this  period  when  Noah  carried  three 
sheets  in  the  wind.  The  people  here,  of  course,  are  all  named 
Smith." 

**  Oh,  that's  a  miatake,  my  dear  fellow,"  put  iu  the  North-Caro- 
linian. *^  Ton  have  been  imposed  upon.  I  know  the  place,  and 
know  that  the  Buttons  live  here,  and  the  Black  fiimily ;  and 
there's  another  fooiily*-> — ' 

"  Never  mind — it  is  you  who  are  mistaken.  They  are  really 
all  Smiths,  however  mi^  they  mny  dioguiae  «p(l  deny.    There's 

•  Jamiiv  ^•^^■^"'"1  jtttttiinar  thMMurh  all  of  tham  whick  nokodv 
^^^^^^^     '^^n^^f^^  ^wm^^^'f^    ^^ww^^j^    ^^^  ^^    ^"W^^  ^•^^^^   ^Pt^^^^^ 
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^  That's  trtie.    There  is  sach  a  likeness,  I  admit'* 

"  Of  course  jon  must  admit.    Everybody  sees  it    The 
der  is,  that,  boasting  sach  a  great  antiquity,  they  are  so  litda 
ambitious.    Their  enterprise  is  limited  to  an  occasional  vidt  to 
the  oyster  bank,  where  it  is  said  they  will  feed  for  some  hoara 
at  a  stretch,  but  they  never  trouble  themselves  to  cany  any  ^ 
the  fruits  away.     The  pearl-fisheries,  which  conjecture  sappossa 
to  have  been  very  active  here  at  one  period,  were  diseontmned 
and  fell  into  neglect  somewhere  about  the  time  of  the  Babyloniaa 
captivity.     Bmithville  is  a  place  that  should  largdy  eommand 
the  veneration  of  the  spectator,  apart  from  Its  antiquity  of  site, 
and  the  antiquities  which  may  yet  be  found  within  its  piectneta 
after  proper  exploration ;  it  is  a  study  fyr  the  ethnologist    TImitb 
is  one  peculiarity  about  the  race— all  the  children  here  are  <4d 
when  they  are  bom.    The  period  of  gestation  seems  to  be  abont 
eighteen  years.    The  child  is  invariably  bom  with  a  redifiali 
mustache  and  imperial,  and  a  full  stock  of  reddish  hair.'* 

^  Bless  me,  what  a  story !  Why,  how  they  have  imposed 
upon  you,  old  fellow !  I  tell  you,  I  myself  know  the  families 
of  Button  and  Black,  and — and  they  all  have  children— real 
children,  just  like  any  other  people's  children — little,  amall* 
helpless,  with  hardly  any  haur  upon  their  heads,  not  a  sign  of  a 
moustache,  and  the  color  of  the  hair  is  whitish,  raAer  than 
reddish,  when  they  are  bom.** 

The  assurance  was  solemly  given  by  our  Oaiollnian. 

''  How  a  man's  own  ejes  may  deceive  him  f  My  dear  friend, 
you  uei'er  saw  a  child  in  Bmithville  of  nadve  origin  at  alL 
The  natives  are  idl  full  grown.  If  yon  saw  children  there- 
ordinary  children — they  were  all  from  for^gn  parts,  and  griev- 
ously out  of  their  element,  I  assure  you.  Tonr  siyposed  ikcts 
must  not  be  allowed  to  gainsay  philosophy.  I  repeat,  the  re- 
gion, on  this  score  of  idiosyncrasy  in  the  race,  should  attract 
tlie  ethnologists.  In  mere  antiquities — in  the  proofs  of  ancient 
art— it  is  also  rich.  I  have  found  curiously-wrought  fragments 
of  stone  there, — sharp  at  the  edges,  somewhat  triangular  of 
shape— •• 

<*  Nothing  but  Indian  arrow-heads,  I  reckon.** 

'^My  friend,  why  expose  yonrselft    Tbbf  iMMsaenieial 
implements,  no  doubt    Then*  curious  vases.  *»  fi  sgwojti  ate 
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to  be  stOl  picked  npt  siieli  m  were  fiohMj  employed  for  laered 
pniposes  in  the  temples  of  their  gods." 

''As  I  liye»  old  Kle/*  sud  the  Texan — "nothing  but  Injnn 
pots  and  pans  for  biling  hominy." 

"  Get  thee  behind  ns,  Texas — blanket  thyself  and  be  nlent. 
The  present  inhabitants  of  SmithvQle  are  certainly  the  Antoe- 
thones — natives  of  the  soil.  They  have  never  known  any 
other.  And  yet»  Smith  is  said  to  have  been  a  common  name 
among  the  Phoenicians.  Its  fSmmder  was  nndonbtedly  Tubal* 
Cain.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  have  a  place  like  dmithville.  des- 
tined for  its  perpetuation.  'We  are»  unhappily, /ast  losing  all 
traces  of  the  venerable  name  in  eveiy  other  quarter  of  the 
country." 

"  Why  how  you  talk !  There  isn't  a  name  so  common  as 
Smith  in  all  our  oonntry." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  fellow !  do  you  not  see  that  you  are  giving 
constant  proof  of  what  I  said  touching  Smithville,  that  all  the 
babies  were  grown  men  at  birth  ]" 

"  That's  somehow  a  fling  at  me»  I  reckon ;  but  I  sha'n't  quar* 
lel  with  you,  now  1  know  you." 

At  this  momeni,  the  tender  tinkle  of  the  guitar,  in  the  hands 
of  Selina  Burroughs,  announced  that  my  friend  Duyckman  had 
succeeded  in  his  entreaties ;  and  we  gathered  around  the  ladies, 
and  the  mischievous  fooling  of  our  Alabamian  ceased  for  a  sea- 
son,— but  only  for  a  season.  The  young  lady  sang  very 
sweetly  ont  of  Anacreon  Moore's  best  lyrics,  accompanied  by 
mj  frien^  from  Gh>tham.  When  slie  had  done,  to  the  smrprise 
of  all,  our  orator,  who  seemed  quite  a  universal  genius,  coo^y 
tpok  i^.llte  foik^  when  the  damsel  laid  it  down,  and*  without 
apology  or  preliminary  of  any  kind,  gave  us  the  following 
pie  of  the  mockJieroic  with  equal  arcbiiess  and  offset  :^— 
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Old  Time  was  an  aacieiit  tuftor, 
Who,  heedlcM  of  Jury  and  judgv, 

Sdn  kept  to  the  aawi  of  bit  tnior 
AU  hM  iku  att  fiMhka  wm  Mg»  f 

He  li«ver  )t#p»  tfiBDs  Willi  ths  t«i]oi% 
The  aid  of  tbn  l>ari>ert  he  sconi'dr 
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His  person  he  nem*  MlohiM* 

.    Bing — Out  em  that  aacient  railipb 

What  chance  could  h^  hate  wHb  % 

When  round  her,  the  ^alUnt  and  gtij 
Oame'flockingf,  their  braTeit  airay'd  in. 

Still  leadini^  her  fancies  astray  t 
Bui  he  ftudled  the  diaptef  t»f  changes, 

And  hnvinf  Ad  gMeit  in  till  efM^ 
£k  gaUantly  made  Ms  ^wiees. 

As  if  qertaj;i  j^  c^rj  die.pnsa. 
6ing— Hey  for  that  ancient  suitor. 

But  his  beard  had  grvwn  whiter  ten  vttt. 

He  still  loade  no  change  In  his  dressp 
But  the  codger  had  Anglican  eleTer» 

Aiifd  l^as  ceofident  MHl  »f  suc^eia; 
And  the  ladies  now  smiled  at  his  fnttmc^ 

Bach  eagerly  playing  out  tramps. 
And  his  coming  now  conjured  up  pleasawsar 

Where  before  it  but  conjured  up  dumps. 
Sing — Ho  for  that  ancient  giiiatl 

And  what  were  tlie  arts  of  our  suitor  t 

Why,  the  simplest  of  all,  to  be  sort 
Ha  toak  «p  dan  ^hms  as  tutor, 

Dan  Cupid  he  kfioked  frons  te  doofv 
Still  sneering  at  seatiment^ammon. 

He  found  that  wheneVr  he  could  prove, 
That  his  Worship  found  favor  with  Mammon, 

His  worship  foulid  favor  with  love. 
Hunnh !  for  tnat  anei^nt  ttiitor ! 

•*  Oh  1  most  lame  and  impotent  conchttion,^  cried  dm  ladf 
*  An  old  and  Btale  seandAl/' 

*«  Wlial  A  slaoidet  ^  tlie  stt,^  ecfto^d  Ckft&tm,  loA&g  man 
0«tiliMfi1Al  ihAA  ^ver. 

''  I  hsre  (ft^et  y<m  fmt  a  tftie  and  tfotflmoii  ftfmirj-,^  iusweted 
the  orator.  **  It  b  within  every  man's  experience ;  bnt  here's  a 
case  that  occurred  in  one  otx>xtt  4Mm'til^€s.  The  ladies  there 
admit  the  fact  to  be  undeniable,  though  they  assert-—  Credai 
Judtgus  / — that  the  wotU  can  show  no  other  inch  marrellous 
example." 

Here  he  again  fiageved  the  .gtitar  irilk  tke  ^ase  of  one  who 
had  mastered  all  it«  prises,  and  eiltlg  the  MlMing  historical 
ballad,  which  he  called-^ 
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LOVe*d  CUNTINOBNT  BBMAINPBIt. 

At  eve,  when  the  young'  moon  wns  shining, 

And  th«  South  wind  in  whispers  wnttf 
▲  youthf  by  <ib»  tiaootb  •tr^wa  redinlfc, 

1%ui  ix>ur*d  forth  the  •tream  of  his  woMl— 
"  1  sigh  and  I  sin|^  (or. the  maiden. 

Who  dwells  in  the  depth*  of  yon  grove  ( 
Kflit  til*  IStff  ita  Klfliiteaess  «fti^d  in, 

<•  bftmifai  iBiw  ttr  my  bw.** 

ILftitWiiiiMeri,  stodfankliitli^^    "" 

With  keen  sense  and  a  tremulous  heart : 
Bat  ili«re  dwelt  «A  old  mm  fit  tihe  tflty, 

And  he  jn  her  moffa^^  had  past: . 
She  aniwer'd  love's  song  by  anothei^  .       i  . 

1*0  Che  y^fy  same  air,  but  less  sweet. 
And  AMntf  fti^fe  w'Ucfa  ahe  struggled  to  mdtStuir 

Found  «h«ir  way  CD  the  yotfth  at  fter  f«M. 

AH !  Diok,'  I  confess  you  are  aearest, 

fttiC  iken  you  can  buy  nothing  dear; 
Yeur  Mog  ia  ch^  -ewMteit  and  alcarest. 

And  I  dote  ovyonr  wihisWta  and  bair| 
But  then,  the  old  man  in  the  city, 

Has  boiids  and  bank-notes,  and  a  store, 
Bach  poto^ssieias,  both  costly  and  pretty, 

'And  he  j>w»tefcefc  Ifofi  in  galore. 

With  you  I  should  find  lovio  in  marriage, 

But  lo^  ia  poer  feediti  jr  alone  ; 
With  hlai  I  b^ve  hoiaea^aad  carriage! 

With  you  but  a  crust  and  a  bone; 
He  leaves  me  no  time  to  consider,  • 

fltfll  pr«saitfg  with  tongue  and  wSij^  pea^    ^  , 

-  ^Il*if  #fer  na  leefvei  nia  a  wluoW,' 
£      -:      PbfBlpk^isMBeiligiertteAenr      :  -    '.--^ 

,  ......      J«.  "     ♦ 

''  Bktf  i|ie,  m,  Amp  what  Beami  s  it  tlM  JW8»  llcil«  ^mfOT 
^H«^  jrew  Mz{    Nobodf  fem  it  b«li«r.    I'teW  %Mti 
manriftd  ihrM  timnsr 

,  *•  1^  fi0$<}i|o^B  ilnr.  it  aH  I"  qvodi  €MliiaB»4MV  %MM»i»i|iAti- 
tbQ  feeling  of  one  wbo  is  tii^l^  biwi^.  jfeUiMl '  BiuMh|ll^ 
wMftpered —  .         .    .  ^.        . ,     - 


fH  flOOXHWiB0  Bo! 

^Tbe  danger  seems  t<>  be  that  he  wiB  leaTe  just  such  tat  in* 
scripdon  upon  Ml  tddnintaent  as  ihe  Hon.  ICr.  OusUs  of  the  East- 
em  Shore.^ 

There  was  a  pause* 

'*No  story  to-night  f*  hiqnired  one  of  the  party. 

*^  Bjr  the  way,  yes*--and  our  friend  here  from  North  Oaxolma* 
has  been  appointed  to  deliver  lU* 

With  a  thousand  excuses  and  apologies,  some  stammering  and 
much  confhsion,  onr  fiery  little  eompmion  eommenced  his  task* 
in  a  legend  of  the  North  OaroUtta  shore*  wUob  he  jentided 
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<^  Tn  State  of  North  Carolina,  the  assonted  poverty  of  wfcieh  in 
material  resowees,  and  in  mindy  has  been  a  BHle  too  nraeh  dwelt 
upon  by  wmf^  portions  of  this  company,  is,  noTeitheless,  quite 
as  rich,  in  all  respaeta,  aa-aay  of  her  sister  states.  Her  deficient 
seems  to  lie  fai  her  wa^t  of  a  seaport  of  caifMieity  equal  t6  her 
product,  and  in  the  lack  of  a  population  suffideat^  dense  for  her 
territorial  magnitude.  We  may  never  be  able  to  supply  the 
.one  deficiency,  extept  pos^>ly  by  railroads  which  shall  give  na 
tthe  free  use  of  the  harbors  of  our  nster  states ;  but  the  latter 
will  be  developed  on  a  magnificent  scale,  so  soon  as  the  popula* 
:tion  siiall  become  sufficiently  dense  iat  the  due  exploration  and 
.working  of  our  sofl.  Our  productions,  as  the  case  stands,  must 
now  amount  to  ftdly  eight  mSlions,  sent  to  maiket  dong 
ahore.  And  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  pretty  much « a  sur- 
plus pioduction.  As  an  agricnkuraf  community,  North  Oarofina 
supports  herself  apart  from  what  she  sells.  Of  the  morals  of  the 
people  of  our  State,  I  have  only  to  8ay»  that  the/  shrink  from 
,609parIfon  with  neae.  -  We  i/y  oe  startling  things,  but  we  rob 
no  exfittieqiisrai  ^ve  attempt  nowondernilwoncs,  but  we  repudi> 
ate  none  of  onr  debts.  In  brief,  we  ewe  no  debts.  Thetelkno 
State  m  the  Umon  quite  so  indepeadeot  aaNetth  OcMttte.  Tou 
mu]^  arnSe  at  hot  aimplieily,  bet  yee  must  reapeet  her  honesty. 
Yon  awy  see  aoroetleng  green  m  her  eye^  but  nothli^  jaundiced. 
If  goaded  by  no  wQd  ambition,  she  is  troubled  with  no  excess 
6f  hile.  Bar  hraisM  may  never  set  rivers  en  fire«  hot  diey  are 
sme  MA  t4  bhnr  up  her  locomotive.  - 

'*But,  even  in  enterprises,  such  as  are  so  Isigely  assumed  to  br 
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tbe  mgm  oi  iMnrttl  pi0grifla»  ilie  is  aot  idk.    In  ptopordon  to 

thm  fltnagth  of  her  popidatunit  bar  nuLmids  aie  ••  exteulTii 

as  tbose  of  any  otker  Sondioni  State ;  and  irhen  jroa  eoiuMer 

the  wide  stretdi  of  her  territoiy  and  the  difficulties  of  her  rftor  • 

don,  ladung  an  el^iUe  aeaportf  she  has  done  more  and  better 

than  most.   Her  people  are  prosperoufl*  makli^  money  fast ;  the 

resvdts  of  tar  and  turpentine  will  put  to  shame  those  of  your 

hoaated  regions  of  rice  and  eotton;   and  our  nufaoads  have 

brought  into  use,  for  these  produetkmsy  vast  territories  which  have 

hitherto  yielded  nothing.    I  repeat^  that  in  the  morals  of  her  peo* 

pie*  their  physical  prosperity,  thm  virtues  and  advance  in  edu- 

eatiout  North  Oarolina-need  thriidt  in*  comparison  with  none  of 

the  states  of  this  ^oniederaey,^    ... 

**  Bravo^l-^qMdLsa  like  a  patriot !    But  what  of  the  story  all 
this  timer 

''Patiently:  I  had ^lit  to  iOog  off  some  of  tiie  feeling  with 
whidi.yon»  sue^have  been  stiniag  lae  up^  about  my  good  oM 
State  for  the  last  twenty4bur  hours." 
**  Well  —  y4m  have  relieved  yourself  t^ 
**  Perhaps :  but  a  fcw  words-more,  beftwe  I  begin  my  legend* 
I  shidl  not  say  anything  here  about  our  lack  of  literature  jp 
North  Oarolina,  since  the  argument  necessarily  belongs  to  most 
of  the  Southern  States— in  fact,  to  all  the  States  *-our  national 
defideney  bemg  still  a  reproach  to  us  in  the  nnrnths  of  other  na- 
tions. When  the  natum,  as  a  whole,  shaU  be  able  to  answer  thSa 
reproach  satisfactorily>  it  wiD  then  be  quite  time  enough  for 
North  baruihm  to  show  her  solioitude  aa  to  what  people  thinly 
of  her  shortcomings.'*  *    * 

f  •  Q^  kgical  that'* 
.  V I  have  np  doubt  that  the  native  genius  of  the  oUNortit 
State  will  bringher  intellectual  waves  teto  the  maikat  Iir.du# 
season  for  her  reputation."    •       >  * 

''Save  her  distance,  yourmoMn/' 

«' Aa  yon  please.  Her  native  material  aff<frds  adequate  staff 
for  the  futureaatiior  and  artist  She  is  ridi  In  traditioos  and 
uxivritten  histories.  Her  revolutionary  chronicles  are  by  no 
meaus  meagre,  and  only  lack  the  chronieler  and  author.  They 
will  bo  found  as  soon  as  our  commnnUies  dudlbeeome  snfr 
daady  doAse  and  nn^uerttus  to  aflbrd  the  muSmni.^ 


q^^    tkfi  iHVcifli^i  M^  4  fofii  fkm  hr  all  the 
ajtwiM  h  ^^  fffm  of  tPA?u..  t  d#«te  •!•  prtptietfi  *  I 
pr^psx^  %f>  belp^vd  m  ti^%  'msfinii^u  triueh  wiite  iqMa  tin 
gath^ariiKg  of  the  #ivUe]»^    Bui  4l|e  poi&t  oeedi  no 
Go  ah^  wi^  jour  *lwy-" 

" Mjr  sto^y  must  cgcQite  itt^  9Xipeolatioiis»  I  anno  artut^ 
shall  attemplt  flowing  hiit  fi  ffiinple  sk^tohrr-a  baue  oHiliiia  mi  m 
legend  whi^h  om^  siaiple.  people^  atong  the  .aaaafaaie»  wiieckan 
and  E^nne^ii  have  to|d  a  th.Qaai^iid  ftim^  with  giava  looks  and 
a  lapsl^  ii«p]j^  li^^h^  It  will  0M  hull  aaothev  dbap^  to  ih^ 
Yast  phrqoijcjea  of  Cjredv4i^  ^hi4k  i««  paacaaa^  ted 
will  decide  against  it  only  as  fnrtber.  proof  of  hutoan. 
lion#  w]}icb  kf^js^  thoir  groni^d  ove«  lOt  tba  aiosi  eaKghlMted 
ages.  Be  it  so.  The  wise  man  will  find  much  occaBifm  fov 
^)i(0HgJ{tf^4P<)K\»«P>'^  4b^  ^J9^  ^a  ft  mlgar  supentiiioii.  1%a 
ipj^veiftiya  g^i^i^S:  may  ga  AirUm^  and  w«av»  ^rom.  it  aaaa  of 
those  beautiful  fictions  which  ne^i-  tto  bailer  flajrie  ikan  tha 
stuff  which  dreams  are  made  of-— whioh  delicti  ua  in  tha^fineies 
of  Goiquai.  and  wiy  .«*  utto  now  oraationab  and  nav  zaatea  of 
^jLplora^ioQ  in  the  Tempest  and  Midsommer  Nighi*a  Drtaak" 

T^u^  far  th^  pxeJunioasi^ff*    Our  raconteur  then  pwiceadaa 
as  fulloi^s;^ 

,  V  lCqn.a?e  tkPf^  H>  )f»ow  ttial  iimMiaU^,»at.  a  wgalartiri 
9»g  i^^^9^  .t)ia  tif^asl  ^f  S^fl^th  €ai9oliffa».  evea  thai  Tovy 
%y:er  wiuf^h,  i^^Ypy^i^  jaon.  ift  xisitad.  1^  ^  loaiiaoBc  objeet 
<9§  lH.%^1^  ilU^^:!^iMei.»t  ik^iAe  .dlstaoaa,  of  a  aUp  an 
This  appearance  has  been  seen  regularly,  acaaidiagL  ta  Ike  tna 
dition,.and  the  fact  has  been  certified  kjr  tka  aiKom-tl*te- 
W9^.  ^d^l^Q^t  Jm^fh.  i4  y^ryi  «r««tUbk  Witneaaas.  Tha^r.  affirm 
4^^$  i^t^iogjQAn  Ji^  9>^e  distinct  tbao  ibe  appaaranee  af  ikia 
ship,  limned  in  fire,  consuming,  yet  al^aya.  uoconaiunad. .  Sba 
invariably  appears  approaching  fkom .  the  east.  JShet  ^aeds 
riowly.  tgward  tb^  west,  nearing  the  shproa  alwaya  until  aaem* 
ipgly  fii^oyA  tfijvn^  aground,  wheu  abe.diaijppeass,  for  a  nianieBt» 
qnly  to  la-^maitgo  again  from  the  distaqi  .'Oast^  Tbaa  adf  aaiang 
perpetually,  §he  ^^pm^  ^,  V^W.  W».bu}K  Ui  ^v.  iftpffa . wii 
and  di^i^ct.^s  abcw  4<lim.  iyg^».u«|^  jibw^Viailb.  p«fect(  to  Am 
eye.  and  about.  t9  ei^ler  the  baii>oa-«rra4M»  4he  ii|fk£fqia  sifbli 
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onipr-lo  flbftoiiip  in  iki^  di«Muic»  and  raaew  her  fieiy  yorof^M  to 

"  J&vorj  yurt  of  her  iMina  aUaae.  fi«B  and  gim^ale,  matt 
and  ipar*  lail  and  aeida^y  are  all  dialiaciljr  defined  in  fierj  masa 
and  pnrtia»  Tel  ska  doea  aat  iaem  to  bnm.  No  fiery  fiakca 
aacend,  no  tmokadarkana  her  figuve,  ho  shnmd  or  muI faUs,  no 
miUe  ehaaga  takes  plaoe  in  her  fafte»  or  dimensionB— «and  thna 
pavfact,  aha  ^dea  onward  to  the  diore,  glides  along  the  sb^^e, 
aUrta  the  braakars  into  which  ahe  appears  abont  to  penetrate, 
Aan  fittddenl|r  goaa  oat;  but  oviy,  ai  I  have  said,  to  loom  up 
aaiee  move  upon  the  aastem  edge  of  the  sea«  This  operation 
canftinuaa  for  twavty-iciiir  honxs,  one  day  in  every  year.*' 

''  Blasa  m%  how  anrioos*  I  wish  we  couM  get  an  exhibition  of 
lA  ttonr.    Xa  it  a  regular  day  in  the  year  on  which  it  appaan !" 

•'  8p  it  is  a^aMti^  bat  I  do  not  racolleet  the  day,  and  I  doiibt 
if  our  akfonMaadalamune  the  faet  Bnt  the  affidivits  of  ra^ 
apootaUe  witmaasaa  give  the  date  on  whioh  they  dciclare  them- 
aalvea  to  hara  seen  the  spectacle,  and  that  day,  each  year,  may 
W  assumed  to  be  tke  ona  <m  which  it  annually  reappears." 
.  '*  Wall,  how  do  Ihey  aacoiuit  for  this  singular  exhibitaon  I" 

'*  In  the  following  manner.  The  tradition,  I  may  add,  is  a 
vary  old  ona»  and  the  historioal  £scts,  so  far  as  they  may,  are 
fennd  to  confirm  it 

-  ^  The  bmung  vessel  is  known  as  '  The  ship  of  tiha  Palatines* 
Tha  story  la  that,  aame  lime  dating  the  region  of  the  First 
Qeorge  of  England,  and  when  it  was  tha  aaxioos  policy  of  that 
ma^arcb  to  ana»n|raga  emigraliDn  to  the  Southem  Cobtdes,  a 
toall  aoflSpaAy ;  of  that  class  of  aoLanbts  who  were  known  as 
*-fiasmati  Pidatines '  having  come  firckn  the  Palatinate,  arrived 
in  Loudon  seekia^  means  to  get  to  America.  TLey  were  sos* 
%tfttad  'for  a  time  at  the  public  expense,  until  a  vessel  could  be 
chartered  for  their  use,  when  they  took  their  departure  for  the 
New  World.  The  public  policy  made  it  comparatively  easy  tu 
persnade  the  crown  to  this  sort  of  liberality ;  and  succor  of  this 
duuraeter  was  frequently  accorded  to  this  class  of  adventuriera, 
who  were  supposed  to  have  a  special  claim  on  the  bo«mty  of  the 
Q«rmaa  monarch  of  the  English.  The  emigrants,  in  the  present 
IMtfaiice,  waa6  tha  appearance  of  poverty  so  eoaunmi  to  ihahr 
and  atudiofudy  toehara  tn  hattay  tha  iact  thst  tbay  kad 
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mj  ftfowtew  of  tkenr  aim.  Bvt,  at  usuui,  iu  all  meh 
they  were  hx  less  destitute  than  they  avowed  themsdTea. 
Pabitiii^s,  on  this  oceasibii,  w«re  ia  mftlier  )>etter  eonditioii, 
peeoniarjr  respects^  ^ah  was  eotmnoiily  the  iact  with  their 
trymen.  It  was  only  a  natimd  euiming  whkh  pronpted  their 
eoneealment  t4  ineaiis  which  they  prefened  to  keep  In  reserve 
for  other  ases.  Upon  their  seeresy,  on  this  heail,  depended  their 
hope  of  help  from  private  hoimty  'and  the  pabhe  exehe^pier.  They 
kept  their  secret  snccessfblly  while  on  shore.  It  was  tlieir  great 
error  and  misfdrtane  that  tliey  were  less  prudent  when  they  pot 
to  sea.  They  had  treasui-es --^  speaking  with  doe  heed  to  tiia 
nsnal  standards  of  inferior  csstes— ofconsldeiMhle  vafatej 
ares  of  gold  and  silver,  jewels  end  movables-;  dd  ftmily 
mulatioas,  Uttle  rdies  of  a  former  prosperity  i  vdica  of  «a  affseHoa 
which  sometimes  sthited  itsdr  ia  its  dsily  depiras,  that  It  vdgiit 
provide  taken  and  trinket ^to  give  pleascM  teaheloved  mm. 
The  stookt  in  these  things,  which  liad  been  -paMimeiiioasiy  ki&ptp 
and  cnnnitigly  hidden  away  by  thia  litde  eomrnniil^  of  adven- 
tarers»  was  by  no  means  iaoonsideiable.  A  treasare  «f  gieat 
value  in  their  own  eyes,  it  was  a  saAdent  bait  to  last  and  eopid- 
ity,  when  beheld  by  those  of  bthws.  But  I  mast  not  antieipatA. 
These  treasures  of  the  predous  metals,  toys^  Mid  trinketa,  WM 
easily  concealed  in  close  nooks,  among  their  common  luggage* 
and,  seAmbg  no  other  than  a  poor  peasantry,  and  mem  deslitutea 
of  society,  they  went  on  board  of  the  vessel  which  had  bee% 
chartered  for  them,  and  soon  after  put  out  to  aea. 

''The  voyage  was  a  very  tedious  one,  prstraetad  by  hai 
weather,  and  thwaTtmg  win^  The  bark  in  wbMt  they  saiM 
was  one  which  would  be  likely,  in  our  day,  to  be  tondeian^d  as 
unseaworthy,  except  wheA  soldiers,  doing  battfe  Aar  die  eoontty* 
needed  to  be  sent  to  Texas  and  Oalifbmia.  It  would  anawer 
even  now  for  such  purposes— *  perhaps  find  preferenee.** 

**  A  good  hit,  young  Turpentine,**  quotii  the  Alabamian. 

*'  Our  Palatines  were  pretty  well  womout  by  the  tedium  of 
the  voyage,  their  miserable  fare  and  more  nrisereble  aecomaioda* 
uons.  The  ship  was  leaky,  the  stores  stale,  the  stonns  frequent, 
and,  our  poor  adventurers,  n^w  to  such  a  progress,  were  tnriUy 
subdued  in  spent  long  before  they  aaada  aoandiags.  -Wheii 
at  length  they  did;  whearaf  length^  thr  b^  fsay  bo«itur*li«<!^ 
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Clartlina»  ftretehed  ita  sliglii  baniers  aoross  their  weetom  JioriBoii, 
and  the  cry  of  '  land'  aounded  in  their  ears,  they  rose  from  the 
deeps  of  despondency  into  an  extremi^  of  joy.  They  were  vof 
ecstasies  of  hope»  and,  in  their  madness  of  heart,  they  forgot  that 
pntdenoe  which  had  hitherto  kept  them  humble  and  cantioas. 
Seeing  the  shores  so  nigh,  growing  momently  nearer,  the  great 
trees,  the  yerdant  shmbs,  the  quiet  nooks  and  sheltering  places 
for  which  their  fancies  had  so  long  yearned,  they  felt  that  all 
danger,  all  doubt  and  delay  was  at  an  end,  and  all  reserre  and 
aeeretiYeness  were  foxgotten.  They  prepared  to  leav»  their 
gjxfomj  pxison-ship»  and  to  taste  the  yifgin  freedom  of  the  shores. 
Bach  began  to  gather  up  his  stores,  and  to  separate  his  little 
■feeek  of  worldly  godds»  from  the  common  mass.  They  gathered 
their  bales  and  boxes  from  below.  They  strapped  and  un- 
strapped them  I  and  grouped  themselTes  upon  the  decks»  waiting 
to  see  the  anchor  droppedtand  to  dart  .into  the  boats  which  were 
to  carry  them  ashpre. 

^Tfaua  men  (or  erer  cheat  themselTes  with  their  hopes*  and 
tli0  impatienee  of  a  smgle  moment,  will  undo  the  work  of  years. 

"  Thdy  vere  destined  to  disappointment  To  their  surprise, 
die  ship  was  suddenly  hauled  off  from  land.  The  saik  were 
bae^Led.  The  shores  receded  from  sight  They  could  not  land 
that  day.  The  captam  had  his  reasons.  They  were  in  danger- 
ous soundings.  There  were  treacherous  currents.  The  insidi- 
ous rocks  were  about  to  work  them  disaster.  It  was  necessary 
that  they  should  seek  a  more  accessible  region  in  which  to  effect 
their  progress  to  the  desired  haven.  These  wejce  the  grounds 
6>r  the.moyepient  which  baffled  their  anticipatiaiis  U  the  moment 
ef  l^enmg  certainl;^. 

•' Th^ last  iWther.it  is  laid, breaks ihe  caa»el's  bacL  It  ia 
tJ^e.UiSt  drop  of  bittor  poured  in  the  cup  already  frill  of  bitter> 
ness.  I  can  not  say  that  our  poor  Palathies  were  uttorly  broken 
down  by  their  disappobtments ;  but  it  is  yeiy  sure  that  they 
felt  as  fetched  that  night,  as  they  receded  from  the  land  so 
freshly  won,  as  if  they  were  required  to  begin  their  voyage 
aneif .  Of  course,  the  pretexts  of  the  master  were  wholly  fiilse. 
Be  had  made  his  port  He  had  reached  his  true  destination, 
i^ad  run  his  proper  course,  and  might  bare  landed  all  his  Pa]#^ 
tines  that  very  night.    That  be  did  not,  was  due  to  their  own 
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etTor  cif  policy-^ to  tbat  wild  eagerness  and  cfaSdirii  liop6,  whilA 
made  tliem  heedless  of  a  cantion  whidh  fhtj  had  hitherto  pre- 
iferVed  with  a  religions  Strictness,  throngh  I<mg  ytors  in  trbich 
tiiey  had  known  nothing  bat  the  caprice  of  fortone. 

**  The  careless,  or  the  oatentatiDas  exhibition  of  thdr  hitherto 
concealed  treasnres,  now  held  to  bo  setnre,  w^  the  tme  camab 
6(  the  master's  change  of  policf «  His  greedy  eye  had  caught 
gold^  glimpses  among  thehr  luggage.  He  had  seen  tlie  sQyer 
vessels  and  the  sfaxfiing  jewels— 'he  had  detected  the  talae  <9f 
thdse  heirldoms  which  had  been  accttmnkted  and  preserved  1^ 
die  tribe  of  adviSilttnrers,  kk  spite  of  the  triiils  of  pOTert}%  tliitmgh 
long  generatfotis. 

*' These  disboy^es  awi&ened  the  devfl  in  his  heart  Hb 
Was  tfie  sort  of  honesty  which  kept  steadfast  only  in  the  absence 
of  die  tempter.  He  had,  otherwise,  few  or  no  hmnan  motiTes 
for  its  exercise.  His  lifti  had  been  a  reckless  and  a  restless  one, 
and  sober  business  performance  was  only  to  be  pumed  by  way 
of  variety,  and  it  the  abitonce  of  more  exdting  stinndaiitB.  Bk 
mate,  or  Second  oficer,  was  a  persoil  after  his  oWn  heart.  To 
him  he  dropped  a  hint  at  hiif  discoveries.  A  word  to  the  it>gQe 
is  quite  as  stifficient  as  to  the  wise  man.  It  required  but  few 
words  between  tlie  two  to  eome  to  a  mutual  understanding.  The 
seamen  were  sevefally  uOunded ;  and  the  ship  clawed  off  from 
the  shore. 

**  in  those  days  the  professioh  of  piracy  had  no  such  odious 
chailicter  as  it  bears  in  otirs.  Successfid  piracy  was,  m  short, 
rather  a  creditlBble  bushiess.  It  was  not  dishonorable,  and  he 
who  practised  it  widi  most  prbAt,  was  Bkely  to  acquire  from  it 
the  best  credit  Great  pirates  were  knightect  by  great  khigs  in 
ilhose  pcarlods.  Wtttieits  the  efa^  of  the  monster  Benxy  Motgan. 
'Ae  bloody  hahd  Was  rather  a  noble  balge  indeed,  provided  it 
Was  shown  at  courtyitZi^handed.  Then,  as  now,  ft  was  6iAy  j^out 
poor  rogue  who  Was  hung  ibr  making  too  free  w!th  his  neigh- 
bor's goods.  I^irac^  was  le^timate^  beyond  (he  trnt^  and  feimd 
its  national  and  natural  excuse  in  Great  Britain  when  it  could 
prove  that  the  victims  were  only  Spaniards  Or  Freuchmen.  tike 
any  oth^r  spectdatiOn,  its  moral  depended  wholly  on  if^  resuhi. 
We  Sre  not  to  feel  Surprised,  therefore,  at  the  esisy  virtue  ef  oar 
mariners— a  pe6pl<>  in  thou*  daVii,  whose  li^*es  mid  morals  tie 
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fiMlolied  wy  mxA  vespeetftd  ooiMem  ^  wmtUmMimk  anobg  tbe 

^  Tfa6  dev3,  aecordif]|^l J,  fbnnd  notbbg  to  obstnict  his  muclii- 
nalSoitt  in  the  hearts  of  our  ^tptam  snd  his  subordinates.  Thej 
diettertnined  upon  possessiBg  the  goods  and  chatty  of  the  poor 
emigrants,  about  whose  fate  tfa«  goremnent  was  hardly  liktiy 
to  hiqnire.  Hence  die  sadden  purpose  of  dtawing  ofP  from  the 
shore,  at  the  very  moment  of  landing,  to  the  mortification  and 
flhal  def^t  of  th^  hi^^  at  our  ^mple  and  nimiBpeding  Pala- 
oiies. 

'*It  wmTiM  IbiMi  diA^dt  to  <tt«iivl(MB  theSb  %»oxfliit^^«Dple» 
that  the  salMy  of  the  vessel  reqiih^  -diese  piretAttfesw-^ibat 
liiey  had  %rM  s6mcri«4iat  in  their  reekofilftgf-^tiMit  diey  wei^ 
stSl  Actt  of  thebf  pnymlsed  port,  and  tbiat  a  progress  ibrther 
weit  Iras  tteceMary.  No  matter  whist  the  fdiea,  it  was  soffieient 
to  silence  eomplakit  or  mnmuring.  Tliey  iKrere  at  the  meroy 
ef  the  master,  whether  be  were  pirate  or  honest  «ianiier,  end  r^ 
signed  themselves,  whta  what  pbslosophy  they  might,  to  tbede* 
efee  that  told  them  of  •M>l]]ng  a  few  tbys  longer  <m  the  deep. 

^  Th^  did  not  Ibger  on  deck  ilftef'  'night,  and  when  Ute  sbores 
we«re  no  longer  visible.  The  liope  delsoed  #hiA  makelli  this 
heart  inck,  drove  the  gi«ater  part  of  them  to  their  bammockrt. 
Their  baggage,  with  tfie  unhappily  exposed  wealth,  was  again 
restored  to  the  interior  of  the  ship.  But  a  few  of  the  yonng  men 
'imt  upon  the  deck,  wat^ng  the  fUint  lines  (tf  the  land,  nfitil 
swallowed  up  in  daxkness ;  erven  then,  with  eyes  sti-aining  in  llie 
direction  of  the  shore  for  which  they  yearned,  converong  to^ 
jj^ether,  in  theilr  ewn  li^guage,  in  hepe  imd  eeuMsmt  -expeetatien 
of  I3it»r  fittttre  mrlmes.* 

'*  H^lule  thus  employ^,  the  etfpMi  «nd  bib  erew,  in  aM»f!ier 
part  of  the  vessel,  were  emitoetfiig"tb«ir  iba^l  scheme  ef  Vfl- 
Wny. 

*"  tlie  kottr  grtrwlifte,  A^  iiigbt  deepened ;  the  few  OertfMUis 
who  remitiiied  dn  deck,  sVMtibed  th^fsfselVes  out  #bei<e  they 
were,  and  were  soon  composed  in  slumber. 

•^  While  ihns  tlMy  la^  und#r  ttie  peacefsd  cope  and  cSihopy  of 
Ifeoyeb,  in  it  sluniber,  wbach  the  solemn  starlight,  looking  doWn 
^Mponi  seemed  te  hallow,  the  merciless  murderers,  with  cantt^us  fti^- 
step*an<t  b«i^  weiipon,set  npen  thiM.    The  csMn^oor  of  tfw 
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seaman  stood  by  liis  victim,  and  at  a  given  si^^oal  diey  all  Jtmck 
together.  Tb^re  was  no  dbance  given  for  straggle — the  nmr- 
deiers  bad  planned  their  erime  with  terrible  deliberation  and 
eaneuBunate  skilL  A  spasmodie  throe  of  some  museular  frame 
—a  fiunt  crj-^a  slight  groan  may  have  escaped  the  vactuns-^ 
hot  little  mwe.  At  least,  the  poor  sleepers  below  were  una* 
roused  by  the  event. 

''The  deek  deaced  of  the  mnrdered  ment  the  mufderers  d^ 
seended  stealthily  to  the  work  below,  ^assmg  from  berth  to 
berth  wAh  the  most  fieodisb  coolnesi^  thej  stniok«~-seldom 
iwiee«-*aiwaya  fiitidly*— sien»  womeiit  aod  childreni  the  old, 
the  yoong,  Ae  tender  and  the  str(Hig».|he  yooiig  mother  and 
the  poor  angel-innoeent  bat  lately  sent  to  earth—- all  perifhed^ 
not  pennitted  to  struggle,  or  sabmitting  in  despair,  incapable  of 
arresting  the  objects  of  the  criminals.  We  may  fancy  for  oni^ 
selves  the  horror  of  such  a  scene.  We  may  imagine  some  one 
or  moce  of  the  vietims  awalung  nnder  the  ill-diieGted  knifo — 
awaking  to  &  vain  straggle— mikuidly  alarming  those  into  cou- 
seioasneis  who  had  no  strength  &r  conflict.  Perhaps  a  mother 
nay  have  fbnnd  strength  to  rise  to  her  knees,  imploring  mercy 
for  the  dear  child  of  her  heart  and  hopof— may  have  been  suf- 
fered to  live  sufficiently  long  to  see  its  death  straggle,  its  wild 
contortions,  in  the  grasp  of  the  unrelenting  assassin  Art  may 
not  describe  such  a  scene  tralyi  as  imagination  can  hardly  con- 
ceive it  They  perished,  one  and  all — that  little  £unily  of  em- 
igrantsi  and  the  mnrderers,  grouped  around  the  treasures  which 
had  damned  their  hearts  into  the  worst  hell  of  covefaxumeas  and 
mme,  were  now  busied  in  the  division  of  ibeir  Uoody  apoilsc 

^  How  they  setlied  this  metter  among  themselves — what  divis- 
ion they  made  cS  the  treasure -*■  and  witl)  what  temper  they 
decided  upon  their  future  course,  must  be  wholly  matter  of  con- 
jecture. Tradition  rarely  deals  with  the  minor  details  of  her 
Mhject*  though  sufficiently  cowageous  always  in  the  conception 
of  leading  events. 

"  The  story  further  goes,  that,  having  done  the  leaifiil  deed 

without  botching,  tiioroughly ,  effiKtively ,  suffexinf  neither  resi»> 

tance  nor  loss — having  possessed  themselves  of  all  that  was 

^         valuable  in  the  shtp»  as  well  u  amesf  the  stores  ^  theii.vjr- 
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tiBMi^-^tke  pinrtaa  pMoeedid  to  set  the  TeBtel  on  fiie,  w  the 
aaft  node  for  emieealiBg  ell  the  ptoofr  of  iheir  erine*  They 
launched  their  boats.  It  was  mUBight  The  night  was  ealn 
and  rery  beantifiil^-the  stars  lookmg  deWn  with  serene  eyes» 
as  innocently  and  nncohseionsly,  as  if  thmre  were  no  guilt,  and 
shame,  and  murder,  anywhere  Tisible ;  as  if  Death  had  not  yet 
been  bom  anywhere  among  the  sons  of  men.  No  yeioes  in  the 
winds,  no  wall  along  the  sea,  arose  to  startle  the  secret  oon- 
sciences  of  the  bloody-handed  wmtohes,  fresh  from  their  croel 
sacrifice.  They  worked  as  if  Law  and  Love  both  presided 
grateAilly  ever  their  labors ;  and,  with  jest  and  laaghter,  and 
perhaps  song,  they  cheerily  toiled  away,  nntil  their  iIl*gottea 
spofls  were  all  safely  transfened  to  the  stewage  of  the  boats. 
They  then  set  the  condemned  vessel  on  fire— ^ 

''  *  That  fatal  bark, 
Built  in  th'  eclipie,  and  rigged  with  curae*  dark ;' 

and  pKed  iheir  prows  in  the  direction  of  that  shore,  from  the 
opening  harbor  of  which  they  had  withheld  theur  longing  vic- 
tims. The  fire,  fed  by  tar  and  other  combustible  matter,  seiaed 
instantly  on  every  portion  of  the  fabric.  The  pirates  had  made 
their  arrangements  for  its  destruction,  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
no  sort  of  doubt  that  the  ship  would  be  utteily  destroyed.  She 
was  herself  sufficiently  old  and  combustible.  The  flames  rose 
triumphantly  in  air,  licking  aloft  with  groat,  red,  rolling  tongues, 
ikr  above  tlie  maintop,  darting  out  to  the  prow,  dimbing  ^ong 
spar  and  shaft,  Arom  stem  to  stem,  from  ked  to  bulwark*  involv- 
ing the  whole  mass  hi  inextingaisbable  fiie.  The  prates  looked 
with  satisfied  eyes  upon  their  work.  Not  the  deluge  now  sheuld 
arrest  the  conflagration.    The  deep  should  engulf  its  embers ! 

^  Vain  hop49  i  The  Providenee  sdll  sees,  though  the  stars 
prove  erring  watehers.  Suddenly,  ub  the  receding  criminals 
looked  babk,  the  ship  had  ceased  to  blase !  The  mast%  and 
spars,  and  sails,  and  cordage,  still  all  alight,  bright  in  fiery 
beauty,  perfect  in  every  lineament,  no  longer  raged  with  the 
fire.  The  flames  hissed  and  spread  no  h>nger*  The  fiery 
t(»ngues  no  longer  ascended  like  hissing  serpents  commissioned 
to  destroy.  They  seemed'-eaeh  ■to'  sleeps  kng  lines  of  ind-hot 
gbw,  streeks  of  fir^  sknrnds  ef  ise>  smbief  •fiic^  hull  $mA  meets 
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of  Hire,'— ive  «Ughl-~of  a  fieawe  r%A  &n».  Uke  timk  fif  an  AnmH 
sniMet— -hoi  fim  that  would  not  eooauine  tbe  Uiing  of  wbjieh  it 
seemed  to  haVe  bMome  tke  eaAentiaL  life ! 

*<  What  a  wonder !  what  a  apectndb !  To  ^  mmAeoF^K^  Aa 
finger  of  God  was  present.  He  was  present,  .beboldii^  ^  end 
his  judgment  of  fire  was  afareadj  begUB. 

'*  For  a  moment  ^nrery  arm  was  paralyaB^d*  Tlie  hoMe  driJfted 
idly  on  the  waters.  The  oara  dipped  and  drag|^  through 
the  seas,  undirected  by  the  stroke,  until  the  hu^kjr  but  haxaU 
voice  of  the  captain  startled  them  into  coosmuMi^is.  He  was 
a  hardened  sinner,  bait  he  too  felt  the  terror.  He.waa  nmplj 
the  first  to  reoover  firom  hia  paralysis. 

'*<  Hell  yawns  I  It  is  hell  we  fee  1  PaU  fiw  deiMr  ltfe»  men — 
pull  for  shore.' 

'*  And  they  obeyed ;  and,  fast  as  they  fied,  stoutly  as  they 
pulled  for  land,  they  looked  bac);  with  horror  and  consternation 
at  the  sight — that  terrible  spectacle  behind  them — a  ship  all 
fire  that  would  not  bum — a  fire  that  would  neither  destroy  ita 
object,  nor  perish  itself^  nor  ^ve  out  ciMicealiug  smokes^  shrouding 
the  foim  with  blackness,— shrouding  the  dreadful  secret  whick 
they  themselves  had  lighted  up  for  the  inspection  of  Heaven. 
Was  Qod,  in  truth,  presiding  over  that  bloody  deek  I  Was  he 
then  penetrating  the  secrets  of  that  murderous  ho}d  1  Did  hell 
really  yawn  upon  ihem  with  its  sulphuiceDS  fires!  Straoge^ 
indeed,  and  most  terrific  spectacle  1 

^They  reached  the  land  before  the  dawn  of  day.  They 
drew  their  boats  on  shore  upon  a  lonely  wastes  ^  fev  miles  only 
from  human  habitations*  but  in  a  vegjon  utterly  wild  and  savage. 
They  had  strength  only  to  reiMsh  the  land  and  draw  the  boats 
on  shore  in  safety.  Then  they  sank  do\yn,  incapable  of  further 
efibrt,  and  gaaed  with  vacant  eyea  upon  the  illuminated  beaoou 
of  their  hellish  deeds.  There  was  a  God-^-?there  w|i^  a  belli 
They  read  both  truths,  for  the  fiffst  time  dearly,  iii  that  awful 
picture  of  judgment. 

"  All  night  thus  did  the  ship  continue  to  glow  with  uneonsuming 
brightness.  The  mortal  fires  had  been  extinguished  in  the  super* 
natural.  And  thus  articulately  limned  in  pbo^ihgaie  brightnessi 
the  fatal  ship  sped  to  a^  &Of  now  passing  loriM^id  to  tk^aliore 
i^ei.  irhkh  diej  csooelMd-^^noar  aoddcnly  lost  to  m^  md 
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tea^pdatllig  In  tlie  east  only  fo  resume  the  tome  fast  fbarhl 
progreflB  toward  the  shore.  At  momenta  when  thej  loM  her, 
they  breatlied  freely  in  a  relieving  sigh,  and  cried  out :  — 

"  *  She's  gone — sunk  at  last — gone  now — gone  for  ever !' 

*'  A  moment*  after,  they  would  cry  out  in  hori'Or :  — 

•*  *  Hell !     There  she  is  again  V 

"  And  so  the  night  passed. 

**  With  the  dawning  of  the  day  the  vessel  had  ceased  to  bum. 
She  was  no  longer  illuminate.  But  she  was  there  6till^ — erect 
as  ever — perfect  in  huH,  and  masts,  and  spars,  and  sails,  ancl 
cordage — all  unconsumed — everything  in  its  place,  as  ff  she 
were  just  leaving  port, — hut  everything  blackened -^charred 
to  supernatural  blackness — terribly  sable — gloomy  as  death-— :• 
Solemn,  silent,  portettous,  mbving  to  and  60  ki  a  never-ceasing 
progress  from  east  to  ti^est. 

'*  With  fascinated  eye^  the  misemble  murdielreTB  watdied  the 
dreadful  Spectacle  all  day.  *!they  ate  nothing*  They  dtank 
nothing.  They  had  no  sense  but  in  their  eyes,  and  these  had 
but  the  one  object.  Every  nfioment  they  Watched  to  see  the 
ship  go  down.  When  they  spoke,  it  was  with  this  hope ;  and 
sometimes,  wheh  for  a  moment  the  spectre  vessel  Receded  in 
the  eaiH,  they  cried  this  hope  aloud  in  gasping  accents  full  of  a 
horrid  joy.  But  the  joy  changed  in  a  moment — as  she  reap- 
peared quite  hear  again — to  a  despair  more  horrid. 

"  With  the  return  of  night  the  terrible  fascination  increased. 
The  sun  went  down  in  beauty ;  the  stai-s  came  out  in  serene 
sweetness ;  the  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  the  sea  without  a  mur- 
mur ;  the  winds  slept  upon  the  ^aves  *  the  trees  along  shore 
hung  motionless ;  and  all  gradually  melted  mistily  into  the  so- 
ber darkness — all  but  the  blackened  vessel.  Suddenly,  she 
brightened.  Suddenly,  they  beheld  the  snaky  fires  itmning  up 
the  cordage.  They  wound  about  the  masts;  they  stretched 
themselves  over  the  canvass ;  they  glared  out  upon  the  broad 
black  sea  with  a  thousand  eyes  of  fire ;  and  the  ship  again  went 
to  and  fro,  from  ea6t  to  west,  illuminate  in  supernatural  fire. 
She  bore  down  upon  them  thus,  and  stood  off,  then  wore,  then 
pr^'ss^d  With  Sill  canvas  toward  the  beadi  upon  iflilch  they 
erouched,  until  mortal  weakness  could  no  longer  endure  the 
tenor,     tlie  di^adfhl  horrot  could  no  more  be  borne.     The 
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mnrderen  fled  from  the  shore— fled  to  the  cover  of  the  foreA 
and  buried  themselves  m  the  vast  interior. 

''  According  to  tradition,  the  penalty  of  blood  has  never  been 
fully  paid ;  and  the  rule  of  retributive  justice  requires  that  the 
avenging  fates  and  furies  shall  hang  about  the  lives  of  the  crim- 
inals and  their  children,  unless  expiated  by  superior  virtues  in 
the  progeny,  and  through  the  atoning  mercies  of  the  Savior. 
Hence  the  continued  reappearance,  year  after  year,  of  the  Ship 
of  Fire.    The  immediate  criminals  seem  to  have  gone  free. 
At  all  events,  tradition  tells  us  nothing  of  their  peculiar  pwns 
and  penalties.    Doubtlessly,  Eternal  justice  followed  on  thmr 
footsteps.^   Their  lives  were  haunted  by  terror  and  remorse. 
Horrid  aspeqfts  crowded  upon  their  souls  in  dreaming  hours  and 
-in-^eUt^de.    They  lived  on  their  ill-gotten  spoils  to  little  profit ; 
and,  according  to  the  story,  each  year  brought  them  down,  as 
by  i|  fearful  seces8ity«  to  tiie  seashpre,  at  the  very  period  when 
the  spectre  ship  made  her  fiery  progress  along  the  coast    This 
spectacle,  which  they  were  doomed  to  enduroi  kept  alive  and 
for  ever  green  in  their  souls  the  terrible  memory  of  their  crime. 
They  have  all  met  the  common  destiny  of  earth— are  all  dead; 
for  the  period  of  .their  evU  deed  extends  back  long  beyond  the 
usual  limit  of  human  life.    Their  descendants  still  eqjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  crime,  and  hence  the  still-recurring  spectacle  of  the 
Ship  of  Fire,  which,  accordhig  to  the  tradition,  must  c^^itiniie  to 
reappear,  on  the  spot  consecrated  by  the  crime,  until  the  last  de- 
scendant of  that  bloody  crew  shall  have  expiated,  by  a  death  of 
shame  and  agony,  the  bloody  offences  of  his  miserable  ancestoft  ^ 

Our  North-Carolinian  paused. 

**  Have  you  ever  seen  this  Ship  of  Fire  1"  was  the  qnestioa 
of  one  of  the  ladies. 

"  I  have  seen  something  like  it — something  so  utterly  unafr> 
countable  otherwise,  under  the  circumstances,  that  I  have  been 
reluctantly  compelled  to  account  for  the  mystery  by  a  reference 
to  the  tradition." 

This  was  said  somewhat  hesitatingly.  The  Alabamian  touched 
the  narrator  on  the  shoulder  :— 

^  I  do  not  censure  your  credulity*  my  dear  young  TurpentinSi 
nor  will  I  question  your  belief  in  any  way ;  but  suffer  me  to  omn* 
sel,  that,  whatever  you  may  believe,  you  never  permit  yourself  (o 
sive  a  certificate  of  the  fact.    No  affidavies,  if  you  are  wise.'* 
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SHBIT-WHISPERINOS.— RKUINISCENCB. 

Trb  thanks  Gt  our  little  company  were  frankly  given  to  oar 
yonng  North-'Oarolinian,  wbo  had  delivered  himself  mnch  moi^ 
SQCcessfblly  than*  we  were  prejiared  to  expect,  from  the  prerions 
•cenea  in  wliicb  liia  simpHcity  had"  ^aite  failed  tt  sn^peCt  the 
qnizzlngs  of  the  Alabamian.  That  satirical  worthy  joined  in  th^ 
applanse  with  great  good  hnmor  and  evident  sincerity,  thongh 
hie  conld  not  forbear  his  nsnal  fling  at  the  venerable  North  State. 

'*  Verily,  thou  hast  done  w^ll,  my  yonng  friend  from  the  em* 
pite  of  Terebinth  •  thon  hast  delivered  thyself  with  a  commend- 
able modesty  and  simplicity,  which  merits  onr  best  acknowletlg- 
ments.  Pray,  suppose  me,  among  the  rest,  to  be  eminently  de- 
Bghted  and  gratefbl  accordingly.  That  a  tragedy  so  grave,  and 
so  symmetrical  as  the  one  you  have  told,  conld  have  been  con- 
jured out  of  any  of  the  historical  or  the  traditional  material  of 
North  Carolina,  I  could  scarcely  have  believed.  I  have  been 
pleased  to  think  her  genius  too  saturnine  or  phlegmatic  for 
such  conceptions.  If  she  lost  the  phlegm  for  a  moment,  it  was 
to  indulge  in  a  spasmodic  sort  of  cacchinatlon.  Bhe  relishes  the 
ludicrous  at  times.  Travelling  last  summer  over  her  railroad 
to  the  east,  we  came  to  a  place  called  '  Strickland.' 

" '  Strickland  !*  cries  the  conductor :  and  at  the  word,  an  old 
woman  got  out,  and  a  group  of  smiling  country-girls  got  in. 

'"Strickland,  indeed'!'  exclaimed  one  Jemtban  Dobbs,  an 
aged  person  in  a  brown  linen  overall,  and  with  a  mouth  from  ear 
to  ear,  defiled  at  both  extremities,  with  the  brownest  juices  of 
the  weed — ^  Strickland,  indeed  1  that's  one  of  them  big  words 
they've  got  up  now,  to  take  in  people  that  don't  know.  The 
people  dl  about  here  eiAls  the  place  'TeaiM9birt^  and  they 
kain't  be  got  to  Vlum  y6iir  fine  Ug  name  for  it.  Strickland's 
qdte  too  big  a  moutihifitlfer  a  corn-cracker.' 
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**  Think  of  the  pathetic  sosceptibilities  of  aay  people  who  caB 
their  village  'Tear-Shirt!'  I  could  not  well  believe  H,  and 
knowing  in  what  sort  of  ditch  water  hjperhole  our  common 
sort  of  peoplQ  are  apt  to  deal,  I  tamed  to  the  fellow  and  said- 
Yon  don't  mean  that  *  Tear-Shirt'  is  the  real  name  oi  this  |Jace  V 

*'  *  Why  to  be  snre  I  do/  said  he  'that's  what  the  people  calls 
it  all  abont ;  its  only  the  railioad  folks  that  names  it  '  Strick- 
land';— and  he  then  told  a  long  cock-and-bnll  story  of  a  iuDom 
fight  in  these  parts,  at  the  first  settling  of  the  place,  in  whick 
one  of  the  paities»  though  nndergoing  a  terriUe  pommeUiog  ail 
the  while  continued  to  tear  the  siiirt  whoUy  from  the  back  q{  his 
assailant ;  and  this  imposing  event,  seising  npon  the  popolar 
imagination^  caused  the  iiapniffg  of  the  plve^*— ^  ImdianoQa 
natnrally  taking  mneh  fi^mes  ho|d  with  the  vulgar  dum  the  sub- 
lime. 

*'  The  most  pathetic  ^ircnn^staace  that  I  ever  witnessed*  or, 
indeed,  heai'd  of  u^  North  Gaiolipia»  occurred  in  this  very  nBgion, 
and  on  the  same  oc^sjwon.  J  ni^tk^nnd  that  a  gxonp  of  ceootcy 
girls  came  into  th^  C4ks»  ^-this  plac^  of  sagged*linea  oognomey. 
They  were  pretty  girlji^  enengh,  and  4;everal  beaox  were  in  at- 
tendance ;  and  such  sniggering  and  smiltngt  and  chirping  anl 
cluttering,  woald  have  nude  Ciqud  himself  ache  to  hear  and  wit- 
ness, evon  in  the  arms  of  Psy^e. 

" '  Ain't  you  going  to  take  little  CHnnfybuMpo  along  with  yoi^ 
Miss  Sallie  V  demanded  one  of  the  swai98»  holdkig  «p  a  pet  pap> 
py  to  the  windows  of  the  car. 

" '  £f  they'd  let  me,'  answered  one  of  the  giris ;  '  hnt  theyU 
want  me  to  pay  for  his  passage.' 

*"  He'll  be  so  sorry  ef  you  leave  him  1'  quoth  the  lovec 

"'Well,  I  reckon,'  responded  the  girl,  pertly  enoQ|^  'he 
won't  be  the  only  puppy  that's  sorry.' 

"'  You're  into  me,  Miss  Sallie  I'  was  the  answer;  'and  I  shall 
feel  sore  about  the  ribs  for  the  rest  of  the  day.' 

" '  I  don't  think,'  answered  the  girl — '  I  never  gin  you  oedit 
for  any  feeling.' 

^  -  Ah !  you're  too  hard  upon  a  body  now.' 

'«'  Wellf  I  dfj^'t  T^nt (9  be^  {bv  whei^  I  think  abfm^  Iparaff 
Gburfybuaco,  I  he«  i^iionowfiil #oii ^f<ie]j^g  tog  ajUes^e  jjoga* 
'Well,  take  us  both  9iwg*    V^  9V  f^  m^^  ml  I Msk* 
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qn.  t)i#  pqA^iwIap  wm't  see  CH^j^iyt  and  he  mmt,  mj.  opiimig 
ml  be  does.' 

«'*Yei»diiiifc8or 

•'.'I  does.'. 

'•'Well,  hand  him  up  hero.    VH^try  iV 

^  Andy,  witih  t}ie  Farda^  the  inugQificft^t  ]it4(»  ^onsteri  of  gmy 
comjilexionAud  cwfly  Uul,  wee  headed  into  the  windpw  of  the 
eer»  ead  earefiiilly  sneggled  up  in  the  shewl  of  Mies  SeUie,  Soon 
we  were  undep  wf^j.  Soon  the  poiadn^or  made  hie  eppei^- 
anee  and  leeeived  b^  dn^  If  he  8aiy  the  do£^  he  we^  civil 
enough  not  to  seem  to  see.  For  a  foT  miles,  the  pnppj  and  the 
demsel  went  on  qnieUy  enough.  But  Ghurxybusco  became  impa- 
tient finallj  of  his  wrappings  ie  the  Bawtle^  and  he  screin)>led 
out,  first  upon  the  8eat»  then  upon  tfae  floor  of  the  cer.  Anon, 
we  stopped  for  a  moment  at  some  dep6t,  wl^re  twenty4wo 
herrels  of  ti^pepitine  wigce  piled  up  ready  for  e^ostation.  Be^ 
^hiVKybiis^  n^ede  his  way  to  ^c^  platibnn,  and»  just  as  the  cpr 
was  Bseyieg  of,  a  cliupsy  steerega  passenger,  stepfuog  St9m  9ff(e 
eer  to  sp^her,,  tumbled  tii9  fi^To^te  from  theplat^onn  upen  itn^ 
tiReolt*  Very  te^TiU^  ^4  t^odeiF  was  t^  ^cjr^m  qf  t^  y^nng 
lady— 

'* '  Ghurrybnsco  1  Oninybusco !    He's  lulled !.  he's  killed  1' 

"  But  the  whining  and  yelping  pnppy  soon  shpwed  himaelf 
nmning  wUb  ell  bis  UtUe  lege  in  pnxaiait  of  the  Irain,  and  bow- 
wowing  with  piliful  ei^treety.  imb  he  ren. 

*'*Stop  the  car!  stop  the  carl'  cried  the  yowg  lady  to  Mie 
eondactor  pi^ssieg.  through. 

*<  *  Stop  b-^  L*  was  the  horrid  sMwer  of  the  luilan, 

*'Tbe  lady  sobbed  and  bagged,  but  the  obdurate  monster  was 
not  to  be  moved  by  her  entreaties.  The  dapi^a^  was  whiried 
away,  weeping  ail  the  while.  If  you  ask  tpradition,  it  will  prob- 
ably tell  you  that  the  pup  has  kept  on  nmning  to  this  day,  on 
his  stumps,  as  the  fellow  fought  in  tlie  old  English  ballad.  The 
whole  scene  was  very  pathetic — after  a  fashion.  Now,  that  is 
the  most  tragic  adventure  that  I  ever  had  in  North  Gai-olina." 

'<  You  may  find  others  more  tragiee^,"  quoth  our  North-Caro- 
iigieni  siffiific¥»^yt .''  if  you  travel  frefneutly  on.  that  rente,  i^d 
ena^^eur  tongoe  as  lieely  ee  yeu  4o  hevts."    . 

Weapon  got  b«ick  to  the  tmditi^vee  ef  tl^e  great  deep — its 
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ttorms  and  Beerets.    Oar  oaptiim  then  toM  tbe  Mbwlftg 
dote  of  his  own  experience  :— 

•*  Ton  remember  the  fate  of  the  Pnlaski !  WeH,  wli«ii  die 
arrived  from  Savannah,  full  of  passengers,  and  took  m  alnMMt  as 
great  a  number  in  the  port  of  Oharleston^  (be  padEet-ship  8iittcHi» 
whieh  I  then  eommande^*  was  up  ft>r  New  Tork  alao.  Hie 
Pulasld  was  all  the  rage,  as  she  had  announced  that  ahe  was  to 
be  only  one  night  at  sea.  Mj  ship  had  a  large  list  of  her  own 
passengers,  some  of  whom  were  prudent  enough  to  prefer  our 
ancient  slow  and  easy  sailer.  But  two  of  them  were  now  anxiBaB 
to  leave  mo,  and  take  the  PulaskL  Of  course,  I  had  no  objeetions 
to  their  doing  so ;  I  simply  olgected  to  giving  them  back  their 
money.  They  were  not  so  anxious  to  get'  on  as  to  make  them 
incur'  double  expense  of  passage,  so  they  remained  witk 
growling  and  looking  sulky  all  tiie  way.  Of  ooune,  my 
lution  saved  their  lives,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  tkey 
thanked  me  for  having  done  so,  or  apologised  for  their  sulks 
upon  the  way*  But,  euriouB  enough,  before  they  left  tihe  pest, 
and  while  they  were  clamoring  for  their  disehaige,  there  eana 
a  gentleman  from  the  faiterior,  who  had  taken  passage  in  tbsM- 
laski,  and  paid  his  money  to  that  vesseL  He  implored  m  plsee  Is 
my  ship,  giving  as  his  reason  that  he  was  afraid  to  go  in  IJm 
steamer.  He  was  troubled  with  a  presentiment  of  danger,  and 
preferred  to  forfeit  his  money,  rather  than  lose  his  life.  Ks 
earnestness  to  get  on  board  the  Button,  and  to  esci^  A&  Fk- 
laski,  was  in  amusing  contrast  with  that  of  my  two 
who  wished  to  escape  from  me.  I  had  no  berdi  for  the 
ger,  but  he  insisted.  He  could  sleep  anywhere— >any  how^— 
and  desired  conveyance  only.  He  was  accommodated,  and  wss^ 
of  course,  one  of  those  who  escaped  the  danger. 

^It  so  happened  that  we  had  on  board  the  Sutton  seveid 
members  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  South  OaroUsa 
families.  A  portion  of  this  family,  in  spito  of  the  wishes  of  the 
rest,  had  gone  in  the  PulaskL  The  steamer,  of  course,  soon 
showed  us  her  heels,  and  tlie  Sutton  went  forward  as  slowly  as 
the  most  philosophical  patience  could  desire.  We  had  light 
and  batting  winds-^nofthing  to  help  us  forward-^lNit  bo  ksd 
weather.  The  long-sided  coast  of  NorA  OareKna  sfrsiifcsi 
sway,  never  endittg  in  length,  for  days  upoa  otur  quattar;  *  J^ 
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hastily.  Iqi  4mi  «l  iMiti«ii€ft  rather  tbim  wind^  we  veedied*  thai 
latitude  ill  which  the  Pulaaki  bad  Uawn  up  four  dajs  before. 
'We  mxuBt  hare  been  rerj  nearly  orer  the  rery  spot,  as  ^^e  dia- 
covered  bj  calculation  afterward.  Of  cooxae  we  were  wholly  in 
ignorance  of  tfie  lerriUe.  eataalrophe. 

"  That  eTeniDgt  one  of  the  geiitknien  of  the  Carolina  faioily  I 
have  mentioned »  came  to  me»  and  Mid  that  he  had  heard  cries 
of  distress  and  meanings,  as  of  some  persons  upon  the  water.  I 
immediately  set  watches  about  the  vessel,  examined  as  well  as 
I  might  myself  but  could  neither  hear  nor  see  any  object  be- 
yond the  ship.  He  agam  heard  Ae  n^es,  and  again  I  watched 
and  examined.  He  was  excited  necessarily,  and  I  greatly  anx- 
ious. With  the  first  dawn  of  morning  I  was  up  in  the  rigging, 
md  sw%B|nag^thB  aeis  with  my  giass;  Nelhiiig  was' to  be  atf^n. 
We  had  na  special  fearsr  no  appiehensions.  .These  seemed  i^ 
reason  for  apprdiejwoB*  None  Of  us  thonght  of  the  Pulaski. 
i9fas:waa.a  good  seaboal,  aad,  saving  the  presentiment  of  the 
one  pasBenger»  who  Ad  not  again  speak  of  the  scruples  he  had 
^oEpxeaaed.  on. diore, there  wove  not  only  no  appsdiensions  en- 
tertained ef  the.  steamer's  safety,  but  our  passengers,  many  of 
them,  were  all  the  while  regretting  that  they,  had  not  gone  in 
lier.  We  never  heard  of  her  &te»  or  snspededit,  till  we  *took 
one  pflott  off  &attdy  Hook.  Now,  what  do  you  say  of  the  warn- 
ing dies  which  were  heard  by  the  one  gentlemen,  whose  kins- 
UMn  in  the  Pidasld  were  all  loat  Four  days  before,  they  were 
perishing,  without  faelpyin  thai  very  spot  of  sea.  <  The  presenti- 
ments of  the  one  passengar^  before  we  started,  the  signs  mani- 
fosled  to  another  after  tkn  toniUe  event,  are  surely  somewhat 
eaiionsb  as  oeennring  m  the  ease  ef  this  single  ship*  I  think 
that  I  am  as  little  liable  to  supemtitiotts  fears  and  fancies  as  any* 
body  present,  and  yet»  these  things,  with  a  thousand  others  in 
my  lea  experienee,  have  satisfied  me  to  believe  with  Hamlet 
that 

'* '  There  are  mora  thin|^s  in  Heaven  and  Earth, 
Than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  philoaopiiy.' " 

Once  open  the  wey  for  the  supematsural*  and  it  is  surprising 
iriial  a.lKHly  9S  tes^impny  yon  can  piNtc««x  .  JCost  .pM^jfJ^  a«e 
esosilive  i»  ndietde  <m  Ulia.sutttect,  and  will  rarely  delivei;  the 
sAerela  of  their  prieon-honse  to  other  earsi  unless  the  cue  has 
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iMMii  ftrtt  giten  to  tlie  eompaiiy  by  one  bolder  tl^*n  tli«  lest.  On 
cicptiihi'tf  Aiieedotfe  led  to  a  TRii^iy  of  esperi^nooo  t&d  f«v«]ft» 
t>ou8,  at  tlie  close  of  whitffa,  one  of  the  party,  being  reminded  of 
Lia  appoitftment  as  next  raooateor,  beatow^  the  following  dark 
fancy-piece  upon  ns,  which  he  aasiored  «b  was  Woven  In  tha 
world  of  dreams,  and  was,  in  most  respects,  a  hamajide  report  of 
a  real  experience  in  the  domain  <tf  sleep  :-^ 

THtl  WA6Eft  OK  BATTLB. 

A  TAIJ&OF  THE  FEUDAL  AOSa 

CHAPTEK  I. 

Tm  analysis  of  tbe  dreaming  faddly  baa  navw  y«t  ^bean 
made.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  in  oi^  own  thnB*  and  by 
the  doclton  of  Phrenology.  Tha  aaggeakion  of  a  ]^nnility  a# 
mental  attributes,  and  of  tfaeir  mdapendenee,  one  of  the  atlier, 
affords  a  key  to  some  of  the  diAenliies  of  the  sabfect,  with<i«t 
akogether  enabling  us  to  penetmte  the  mystery.  Many  di|l« 
calires  remain  to  be  vrereome,  if  we  rely  npon  tho  wdnmy 
modes  of  thinking.  My  owir  notion  is,  simply,  that  the  eonditiaii 
of  sleep  is  one  whieh  by  no  meaos  nffecls  tl^  mental  nature.  I 
think  it  probable  that  th^  niaid>  atoustomad  to  eamrtiae^  tbii^ 
on,  however  deep  may  be  the  dcnsp  of  Aa  pbym^  man ;  that 
the  highest  exercise  of  the  ^dnkiaig  fatalty«^  Act  wUck  Involvea 
the  imagination-^ is,  peiiwrps,  ne^ar  nwra  aentaly  ftae  ta  iroilr 
out  its  prablems  tiiaa  whan  imembanassad  by  the  caves  and 
anxieties  of  the  temperament  and  fona;  and  dmt  dwsming  ia 
ifeither«moin  nor  less  than  ImbilaaA  thotogktrtqmtt  from  tke  ar- 
dlfvary  restraints  of  Immanity,  of  wfaick  tlae  memoi^%  at  wakkig* 
retains  a  more  or  less  distinct  consdoasness.  This  Aooght  may 
or  aiay  toot  have  been  engendered  by  the  toptea  wkidi  haFva  inn 
pressed  or  interested  us  during  the  day ;  but  this  is  not  necessary 
nor  is  it  inevitable.  We  dream  precisely  as  we  think,  with  sug» 
gestions  arising  to  the  mind  in  sleep,  spontaneously,  as  they  do 
coDtinually  when  awidce,  without  any  apo»kd  pfovoeation;  and 
outf  drsamj,  in  all  probabSi^,  did  not- ear  meamrf  ftil  i*  at 
awAldng,  woald  poasess  libat  osketenee,  pnq»eitien  and  wMari 
ralation  of  paits»  which  t^  orfiinarf  use  «if*tlie  Ai()tKiiiatfW 
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^acdties  requireB.  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt  that  the  sleep  of  the 
physical  man  may  be  perfect,  even  while  the  mind  is  at  work,  in 
a  high  state  of  activity,  and  even  excitement,  in  its  mighty  store- 
lionse.  The  eye  may  be  shut,  the  ear  closed,  the  tongne  sealed, 
the  taste  inappreciative,  and  the  nerves  of  touch  locked  up  in 
tlie  fast  embrace  of  nnconsdonsness,  while  thought,  fiincy,  im- 
agination, comparison  and  causality,  are  all  busy  in  the  most  keen 
inquiries,  and  in  the  most  wonderful  creations.  But  my  purpose 
18  not  now  to  insist  upon  these  phenomena,  and  my  speculations 
are  only  meant  properly  to  introduce  a  vision  of  my  own ;  one 
'>f  those  wild,  strange,  foreign  fancies  which  sometimes  so  unex- 
pectedly people  and  employ  our  slumbers — coherent,  seemingly, 
in  all  its  parts,  yet  as  utterly  remote'  as  can  well  be  imagined 
from  the  topics  of  daily  experience  and  customary  reflection. 

I  had  probably  been  asleep  a  couple  of  hours,  when  I  was 
f  wakened  with  some  oppressive  mental  sensation.  I  was  con- 
scious that  I  had  been  dreaming,  and  that  I  had  seen  a  crowd 
of  persons,  either  in  long  procession,  or  engaged  in  some  great 
state  ceremonial.  But  of  the  particulars— the  place,  the  parties 
the  purpose,  or  the  period, — I  had  not  the  most  distant  recollec- 
tion. I  was  conscious,  however,  of  an  exdted  pulse,  and  of  a 
feeling  so  restless,  as  made  me,  for  a  moment,  fancy  that  I  had 
fever.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case.  I  rose,  threw  on  my 
robe  de  chamhre,  and  went  to  the  window.  The  moon  was  in 
her  meridian ;  the  whole  landscape  was  flickering  with  the  light 
silvery  haze  with  which  she  carpeted  her  pathway.  From  the 
glossy  surface  of  the  orange  leaves  immediately  beneath  the 
window,  glinted  a  thousand  diamond-like  points  of  inexpressible 
brightness ;  while  over  all  the  fields  was  spread  a  fleecy  sofhiess,  * 
that  was  doubly  pure  and  delicate  in  contact  with  the  sombre 
foliage  of  the  great  forest,  to  the  very  foot  of  which  it  stretched. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  scene  before  me  that  was  not  at  once 
gentle  and  beautiful ;  nothing  which,  by  the  most  remote  con- 
nection, could  possibly  suggest  an  idea  of  darkness  or  of  terror. 
I  gased  npoti  the  scene  only  for  a  few  moments.  The  night  was 
cold,  and  a  sudden  shivering  chillness  which  it  sent  through  all 
my  frame,  counselled  me  to  get  back  to  bed  with  all  possible  ex- 
pedition.   I  did  so,  but  was  not  successful  in  wooing  the  return 
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of  those  sinmbers  which  had  been  so  nnusnally  banished  froa 
mine  eyes.  .  For  more  than  an  hour  I  lay  tossing  and  dissatisfied, 
with  my  thoughts  flitting  from  subject  to  subject  with  all  the 
caprice  of  an  April  butterfly.  When  I  again  slept,  however,  I 
was  again  conscious  of  a  crowd.  A  multitude  of  objects  passed 
in  prolonged  bodies  before  my  sight.  Troops  of  glittering  forms 
then  occupied  the  canvass,  one  succeeding  to  the  other  regiilarljt 
but  without  any  individuality  of  object  or  distinct  feature.  But 
I  could  catch  at  intervals  a  bright  flash,  as  of  a  plume  or  jewel* 
of  paHicular  size  and  splendor,  leading  me  to  the  conviction  thai 
what  I  beheld  was  the  progress  of  some  great  state  ceremonial, 
or  the  triumphal  march  of  some  well-appointed  army.  Bnt 
whether  the  procession  moved  under  the  eagles  of  the  Roman, 
the  horse-tails  of  the  Ottoman,  or  the  lion  banner  of  England,  it 
was  impossible  to  ascertain.  I  could  distinguish  none  of  the  en- 
signs of  battle.  The  movements  were  all  slow  and  regnlar. 
There  was  nothing  of  strife  or  hurry — none  of  the  clamor  of 
invasion  or  exultation  of  victory.  The  spectacle  passed  on  with 
a  measured  pomp,  as  if  it  belonged  to  some  sad  and  gloomy  rite, 
where  the  splendor  rather  increased  the  solemnity  to  which  it 
was  simp'y  tributary. 

CRAPTBR    II. 

Thb  scene  changed  even  as  I  gazed.  The  crowd  had  disap- 
peared. The  vast  multitude  was  gone  from  sight,  and  mine  eye, 
which  had  stramed  after  the  last  of  their  retreating  shadows, 
now  dropped  its  lids  on  vacancy.  Soon,  however,  instead  of  the 
great  waste  of  space  and  sky,  which  left  me  without  place  of  rest 
for  sight,  I  beheld  the  interior  of  a  vast  and  magnificent  hall, 
most  like  the  interior  of  some  lofty  cathedral.  The  style  of  the 
building  was  arabesque,  at  once  richly  and  elaborately  wrought, 
and  sombre.  The  pointed  arches,  reached  by  half-moon  invohi- 
tions,  with  the  complex  carvings  and  decorations  of  cornice, 
column,  and  ceiling,  at  once  carried  me  back  to  those  wondrous 
specimens  which  the  art  of  the  Saracen  has  left  rather  for  our 
admiration  than  rivalry.  The  apartment  was  surrounded  by  a 
double  row  of  columns ;  slender  shafts,  which  seemed  rather  the 
antennae  of  graceful  plants  than  bulks  and  bodies  of  stone  and 
marble,  rising   for  near  fifty   feet  in   height,  then   graduafly 
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Spreading  in  numerous  caryatides,  resembling  twisted  and  nn- 
Mding  serpents,  to  the  support  of  the  vast  roof.  All  appearance 
of  haSkf  of  cnmbrottsness,  even  of  strength,  seemed  lost  in  the 
elaborate  delicacy  with  which  these  antennsB  stretched  them- 
selTes  from  side  to  side,  tmiting  the  several  arches  in  spans  of 
the  most  aiiy  fightness  and  beauty.  The  great  roof  for  which 
they  furnished  the  adequate  support,  rose  too  high  in  the  but 
partial  light  which  filled  the  hall,  to  enable  me  to  gather  more 
than  an  imperfect  idea  of  its  character  and  workmanship.  But 
of  its  great  height  the  very  incapacity  to  define  its  character  af 
forded  me  a  sufficient  notion.  Where  the  light  yielded  the  desired 
opportunity,  I  found  the  flowery  beauty  of  the  architecture,  un 
every  hand,  to  be  alike  inimitable.  To  describe  it  would  be  im- 
possible. A  thousand  exquisite  points  of  light,  the  slenderest 
beams,  seemed  to  depend,  like  so  many  icicles,  from  arch  and 
elevation— to  fringe  the  several  entrances  and  windows — to 
Lang  from  every  beam  and  rafter ;  and  to  cast  over  all,  an  ap- 
pearance so  perfectly  aerial,  as  to  make  me  doubtful,  at  moments, 
whether  the  immense  interior  which  I  saw  them  span,  with  the 
massive  but  dusky  ceiling  which  they  were  intended  to  sustain, 
were  not,  in  fact,  a  little  world  of  wood,  with  the  blue  sky  dimly 
overhead,  a  realm  of  vines  and  flowers,  with  polished  woodland 
shafts,  lavishly  and  artfriUy  accumulated  in  the  open  air,  so  as 
to  produce,  in  an  imperfect  light,  a  delusive  appearance  of  archi- 
tectural weight,  magnificence  and  majesty.  An  immense  avenue, 
formed  of  columns  thus  embraced  and  bound  together  by  the 
most  elaborate  and  fantastic  carvings,  linked  vines,  boughs, 
flowers  and  serpents,  opened  before  me,  conducting  the  eye 
through  far  vistas  of  the  same  description,  thus  confirming  the 
impression  of  cathedral  avenues  of  forest.  The  eye,  beguiled 
along  these  passages,  wandered  into  others  quite  as  iuterminable, 
with  frequent  glimpses  into  lateral  ranges  quite  as  wonderful  and 
ample,  until  the  dim  perspective  was  shut,  not  because  of  the 
termination  of  the  passage,  but  because  of  the  painful  inability 
in  the  sight  any  further  to  pursue  it.  Each  of  these  avenues 
had  its  decorations,  similarly  elaborate  and  ornate  with  the  rest 
of  the  interior.  Vines  and  flowers,  stars  and  wreaths,  crosses 
and  circles — with  such  variety  of  foim  and  color  as  the  kaleido- 
scope only  mignt  produce  in  emulation  of  the  fancy — were  all 
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present,  bat  symmetrically  duplicated,  so  as  to  produce  an  equal 
correspondence  on  each  side,  figure  answering  to  figure.  But 
these  decorations  were  made  tributary  to  other  objects.  Nomer- 
ous  niches  opened  to  the  sight,  as  you  penetrated  the  migli^ 
avenue,  in  which  stood  noble  and  commanding  forms; — statues 
of  knights  in  armor;  of  princes;  great  men  who  had  swajed 
nations ;  heroes,  who  had  encountered  dragons  for  the  safety  of 
the  race ;  and  saintly  persons,  who  had  called  down  blesaxigs 
from  heaven  upon  the  nation  in  the  hour  of  its  danger  and  its 
fear.  The  greater  number  of  these  stood  erect  as  when  in  life ; 
but  some  sat,  bome  reclined,  and  others  knelt ;  but  all,  save  for  the 
hue  of  the  marble  in  which  they  were  wrought— so  ejcquiaite 
was  the  art  which  they  had  employed — would  have  seemed  to 
be  living  even  then.  Around  the  apartment  wliich  I  have  been 
describing,  were  double  aisles,  or  rather  avenues,  formed  by  sister 
columns,  corresponding  in  workmanship  and  style,  if  not  in  Biie> 
with  those  which  sustained  the  roof.  These  were  deep  and 
sepulchral  in  shadow,  but  withal  very  attractive  and  lovely 
places;  retreats  of  shade,  and  silence,  and  solemn  beauty; 
autumnal  walks,  where  the  heart  which  had  been  wounded  by 
the  shafts  and  sorrows  of  the  world,  might  fly,  and  be  secure, 
and  where  the  form,  wandering  lonely  among  the  long  shadows 
of  grove  and  pillar,  and  in  the  presence  of  noble  and  holy  images 
:>f  past  worth  and  virtue,  might  still  maintain  the  erect  stature 
which  belongs  to  elevated  fancies,  to  purest  purposes,  and  great 
designs  for  ever  working  in  the  soul. 

But  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  convey,  unless  by  general- 
ities,  any  definite  idea  of  the  vast  and  magnificent  theatre,  or  of 
that  singular  and  sombre  beauty  with  which  I  now  found  myself 
surrounded.  £nough,  that,  while  I  was  absorbed,  with  my  whole 
imagination  deeply  excited  by  the  architectural  grandeur  which 
I  surveyed,  I  had  grown  heedless  of  the  progress  of  events 
among  certain  human  actors — if  I  may  be  thus  permitted  to  des- 
ignate the  creatures  of  a  vision — which  had  meanwhile  taken 
their  places  in  little  groups  in  a  portion  of  the  ample  area. 
Wliile  mine  eyes  had  been  uplifted  in  the  contemplatiou  of  thiugi 
inanimate,  it  appears  that  a  human  action  was  in  progress  on  a 
porUon  of  the  scene  below.  I  was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  stir 
and  bustle,  followed  by  a  faint  murmur,  as  of  applaudini^  voieest 
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which  at  len^h  reached  my  ears,  and  diverted  mj  gaze  from  the 
remote  and  lofty,  to  the  rich  tesselated  pavement  of  the  apart- 
ment If  the  mere  splendor  of  the  structure  had  so  fastened 
upon  my  ima^ation,  what  can  I  say  of  the  scene  which  now 
commanded  my  attention !  There  was  the  pomp  of  courts,  the 
pride  of  majesty,  the  glory  of  armor,  the  grace  ai^d  charm  of 
aristocratic  beauty,  in  all  her  plumage,  to  make  me  forgetful  of 
all  other  display.  I  now  beheld  groups  of  noble  persons,  clad 
in  courtly  dresses,  in  knightly  armor,  sable  and  purple,  with  a 
profusion  of  gold  and  jewels,  rich  scarfs,  and  plumes  of  surpas- 
sing splendor.  Other  groups  presented  me  with  a  most  imposing 
vision  of  that  gorgeous  church,  whose  mitred  prelates  could  place 
their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  mightiest  princes,  and  sway,  for  good 
or  evil,  the  destinies  of  conflicting  nations.  There  were  priests 
clad  in  flowing  garments,  courtiers  in  silks,  and  noblest  dames, 
who  had  swayed  in  courts  from  immemorial  time.  Their  long 
and  rustling  trains  were  upborne  by  damsels  and  pages,  lovely 
enough,  and  richly  enough  arrayed,  to  be  apt  ministers  in  the 
very  courts  of  Love  himself.  A  chair  of  state,  massive,  and 
richly  draped  in  purple  and  gold,  with  golden  insignia,  over  which 
hung  the  jeweled  tiara  of  sovereignty,  was  raised  upon  a  dais 
some  Ave  feet  above  the  level  of  the  crowd.  This  was  filled  by 
a  tall  and  slender  person,  to  whom  all  made  obeisance  as  to  an 
imperial  master.  He  was  habited  in  sable,  a  single  jewel  upon 
his  brow,  bearing  up  a  massive  shock  of  feathers  as  black  and 
glossy  as  if  wrought  out  of  sparkling  coal.  The  air  of  mi^esty 
in  his  action,  the  habitual  command  upon  his  brow,  left  me  in  no 
doubt  of  his  sovereign  state,  even  had  the  obeisance  of  the  mul* 
titude  been  wanting.  But  he  looked  not  as  if  long  destined  to 
hold  sway  in  mortal  provinces.  His  person  was  meagre,  as  if 
wasted  by  disease.  His  cheeks  were  pale  and  hollow ;  while  a 
peculiar  brightness  of  the  eyes  shone  in  painful  contrast  with  the 
pale  and  ghastly  color  of  his  face.  Behind  his  chair  stood  one 
who  evidently  held  the  position  of  a  favorite  and  trusted  coun- 
sellor. He  was  magnificently  habited  with  a  profusion  of  jewels, 
which  nevertheless  added  but  little  to  the  noble  air  and  exquisite 
symmetry  of  his  person.  At  intervals  he  could  be  seen  to  bend 
over  to  the  ear  of  the  prince,  as  if  whispering  him  in  secret. 
This  show  of  intimacy,  if  pleasing   to  his  superior,  was  y.et 
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evideBtly  of  different  effect  upon  many  others  in  the  assemhly 
The  costame  of  the  place  was  that  of  the  Norman  sway  in  Eng- 
land, hefore  the  Saxons  had  quite  succeeded, — through  the 
jealousy  entertiuned  by  the  kings,  of  thmr  nobles, — in  obtaining 
a  share  of  those  indulgences  which  finally  paved  the  way  to 
their  recognition  by  the  conquerors.  Yet,  even  in  this  respect 
of  costume,  I  was  conscious  of  some  discrepancies.  Some  of  the 
habits  worn  were  decidedly  Spanish ;  but  as  these  were  mingled 
with  othera  which  bore  conclusive  proof  of  the  presence  of  the 
wearers  in  the  wars  of  the  Grusades,  it  was  not  improbable  that 
they  had  been  adopted  as  things  of  fancy,  from  a  free  com- 
munion of  the  parties  with  knights  of  Spain  whom  they  had 
encountered  in  the  Holy  Land. 

But  I  was  not  long  permitted  to  bestow  my  regards  on  a  sub- 
ject so  subordinate  as  dress.  The  scene  was  evidently  no  mere 
iqrectaele.  Important  and  adverse  interests  were  depending  — 
wild  passions  were  at  work,  and  the  action  of  a  very  vivid  drama 
was  about  to  open  upon  me.  A  sudden  blast  of  a  trumpet  pene- 
trated the  hall.  I  say  hlcut,  though  the  sounds  were  faint  as  if 
subdued  by  distance.  But  the  note  itself,  and  the  instrument 
could  not  have  been  mistaken.  A  stir  ensued  among  the  spec- 
tators. The  crowd  divided  before  an  outer  door,  and  those  more 
distant  bent  forward,  looking  in  this  direction  with  an  eager  anx- 
iety which  none  seemed  disposed  to  conceal.  They  were  not 
long  kept  in  suspense.  A  sudden  unfolding  of  the  great  valves 
of  the  entrance  followed,  when  a  rush  was  made  from  without. 
The  tread  of  heavy  footsteps,  the  waving  of  taU  plumes,  and  a 
murmur  from  the  multitude,  announced  the  presence  of  other 
parties  for  whom  the  action  of  the  drama  was  kept  in  abeyance. 
The  crowd  opened  from  right  to  left,  and  one  of  the  company 
stood  alone,  with  every  eye  of  the  vast  assemblage  fixed  cari> 
ously  upon  his  person. 

CHAPTBR  III. 

And  well,  apart  from  eveiy  consideration  yet  to  be  developed, 
might  they  gaze  upon  the  princely  form  that  now  stood  erect, 
and  with  something  approaching  to  defiance  in  his  air  and  man- 
nei,'  in  the  centre  of  the  vast  assemblage.    He  was  babitad  in 
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ehain  armor,  the  Admirable  work,  in  all  probability,  of  the  shops 
of  Milan.  This,  though  painted  or  stained  thoroughly  black,  yet 
threw  out  a  glossy  lustre  of  incredible  brightness.  Upon  his 
breast,  as  if  the  love  token  of  some  noble  damsel,  a  broad  scarf 
of  the  most  delicate  blue  was  seen  to  float.  A  cap  of  velvet, 
with  a  double  loop  in  front,  bearing  a  very  large  brilliant  from 
which  rose  a  bui^ch  of  sable  plumes,  waa  discarded  from  his 
brows  the  moro^i^t  that  he  stood  within  the  royal  presence.  He 
stood  for  a  brief  space,  seeming  to  survey  the  scene,  then  ad- 
vanced with  a  bol4  and  somewhat  rapid  step,  as  if  a  natural  spirit 
of  fearlessness  had  been  stimulated  into  eagerness  by  a  con- 
sdousness  of  wrong  «Dd  a  just  feeling  of  indignation.  His  face 
was  scarcely  less  noble  than  his  f<mn  and  manner,  but  it  was 
marked  by  angry  passions  —  was  red  and  swollen  -*  and  as  he 
passed  onward  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  he  glanced  fiercely  on 
either  hand,  as  if  seeking  for  an  enemy.  In  spite  of  the  fearless- 
ness of  his  progress,  I  could  now  perceive  that  he  was  under 
constraint  and  in  duresse.  A  strong  body  of  halberdiers  closed 
upon  his  course,  and  evidently  stood  prepared  and  watchful  of 
his  every  movement.  As  he  approached  the  throne,  the  several 
groups  gave  way  before  him,  and  he  stood,  with  unobstructed 
vision,  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  monarch.  For  an  in- 
stant he  remained  erect,  with  a  mien  unsubdued  and  almost 
haughty,  while  a  low  murmur — as  I  fancied,  of  indignation— 
rose  in  various  portions  of  the  hall.  The  face  of  the  king  him- 
self seemed  suddenly  flushed,  and  a  lively  play  of  the  muscles 
of  his  countenance  led  me  to  believe  that  he  was  about  to  give 
utterance  to  his  anger ;  but,  at  this  moment,  the  stranger  sunk 
gpracefiiUy  but  proudly  upon  his  knee,  and,  bending  his  forehead, 
with  a  studied  humility  in  his  prostration,  disarmed,  if  it  had  been 
felt,  the  indignation  of  his  sovereign.  This  done,  he  rose  to  his 
fedt  with  a  manly  ease,  and  stood  silent,  in  an  attitude  of  expec- 
tation, but  with  a  calm,  martial  erectness,  as  rigid  as  if  cut  from 
the  inflexible  rock. 

The  king  spoke,  but  the  words  were  inaudible  to  my  ears 
There  was  a  murmur  from  various  parts  of  the  assembly.    Sev 
eral  voices  followed  that  of  the  monarch,  but  of  these  I  could 
not  comprehend  the  purport.    I  could  only  judge  of  the  charac- 
ter of  what  was  said  by  its  startling  effect  upon  the  stranger.    If 
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excited  before,  he  seemed  to  be  almost  maddened  now.  His 
ejes  followed  the  mnrmnting  voices  from  nde  to  side  of  tiie  as- 
sembly, with  a  fearful  flashing  energy,  which  made  them  dilate, 
as  if  endangering  the  limits  of  their  reddened  sockets.  A  like 
fevemh  and  impatient  fury  threw  his  form  into  spasmodic  action. 
His  ^gare  seemed  to  rise  and  swell,  towering  above  the  rest 
His  aims  were  stretched  in  the  direction  of  the  assailing  voices. 
His  clenched  fist  seemed  to  threaten  the  speakers  with  in- 
stant violence.  Unintimidated  by  the  presence  in  which  he 
stood,  his  appearance  was  that  of  a  subject,  not  only  too  strong 
for  his  snperior,  bnt  too  confident  and  presnmptaons  for  his  own 
self-subjection,  even  in  the  moment  of  greatest  peril  to  himself. 

He  resumed  his  composure  at  last,  and  the  muimnr  ceased 
around  him.  There  was  deep  silence,  and  the  eyes  of  the  stran- 
ger were  fixed  rigidly  upon  those  of  his  prince.  The  latter  was 
evidently  moved.  His  hand  was  extended — something  he  spoke 
which  I  again  lost ;  but,  strauge  to  say,  the  reply  of  the  stranger 
came  sharply  and  distinctly  to  my  ear. 

''Swear!  Why  should  I  swear  1  Should  I  call  upon  the 
Holy  Evangel  as  my  witness,  when  T  see  not  my  accuser  1  Let 
him  appear.  Let  him  look  me  in  the  face,  if  there  be  lord  or 
knight  in  this  assembly  so  bold,  and  tell  me  that  I  am  guflty  of 
this  treason.  Sire !  I  challenge  my  accuser.  I  have  no  other 
answer  to  the  charge!" 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Thb  lips  of  the  king  moved.  The  nobleman  who  stood  be- 
hind his  throne,  and  whom  I  conceived  to  be  his  favorite,  bent 
down  and  received  his  orders ;  then  disappeared  behind  one  of 
the  columns  whose  richly-decorated,  but  slender  shafts,  rose  up 
directly  behind  him,  like  some  gracefiil  stems  of  the  forest,  over 
which  the  wildering  vine,  and  the  gaudy  parasite  clambers  with 
an  embrace  that  kills.  Bnt  a  few  moments  elapsed  when  the 
favorite  reappeared.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  person,  whose 
peculiar  form  and  aspect  will  deserve  especial  description. 

In  that  hall,  in  the  presence  of  princes,  surrounded  by  knights 
and  nobles  of  the  proudest  in  the  land,  the  person  newly  come— 
though  seemingly  neither  knight  nor  noble — was  one  of  the  mosi 
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loftj  in  his  carriage,  and  most  imposing  and  Impresstve  in  his 
look  and  manner.  He  was  not  only  taller  than  the  race  of  men 
in  general,  hat  he  was  ohviouslj  taller  than  anj  in  that  select 
circle  by  which  he  was  snrrounded.  Nor  did  his  features  mis- 
beseem  his  person.  These  were  siDguIarlj  noble,  and  of  Italian 
cast  and  character.  His  face  was  lai^e,  and  of  the  most  perfect 
oval.  Though  that  of  a  man  who  had  probably  seen  and  suffered 
under  sixty  winters,  it  still  bore  the  proofs  of  a  beauty  once 
remarkable.  It  still  retained  a  youthful  freshness,  which  spoke 
for  a  conscience  free  from  remorse  and  self-reproach.  His  eyes 
were  of  a  mild,  but  holily  expressive  blue ;  and  beneath  their 
rather  thin  white  brows,  were  declaratiye  of  more  than  human 
benevolence.  His  forehead  was  very  large  and'  lofty,  of  great 
breadth  and  compass,  in  the  regions  of  ideality  and  sublimity, 
as  well  as  causality ;  while  his  hair,  thick  still,  and  depending 
from  behind  his  head  in  numerous  waving  curls,  was,  like  his 
beard,  of  the  most  silvery  whiteness.  This  was  spread,  massive- 
ly, upon  his  breast,  which  it  covered  almost  to  the  waist  His 
complexion  was  very  pale,  but  of  a  clear  whiteness,  and  harmo- 
nized sweetly  with  the  antique  beauty  and  power  of  his  head. 
His  costume  differed  in  style,  texture  and  stuff,  entirely  from 
that  which  prevailed  in  the  assembly.  A  loose  white  robe,  which 
extended  from  his  shoulders  to  the  ground,  was  bound  about  his 
body  by  a  belt  of  plain  Spanish  leather,  and  worn  with  a  grace 
and  nobleness  peifectly  majestical.  His  feet  were  clothed  in 
Jewish  sandals.  But  there  was  nothing  proud  or  haughty  in  his 
migesty.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  in  contrast  with  the  evident 
humility  in  his  eye  and  gesture,  that  his  dignity  of  bearing  be- 
trayed itself.  This  seemed  to  be  as  much  the  fruit  of  pure  and 
elevated  thoughts,  calm  and  resigned,  as  of  that  superior  physical 
organization  which  made  this  aged  man  tower  as  greatly  above 
the  rest,  in  person,  as  he  certainly  did  iu  air  and  manner. 

He  advanced,  as  he  appeared,  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  grace- 
fully STUik  before  it,  then  rising,  stood  in  quiet,  as  awaiting  the 
royal  command  to  speak.  His  appearance  seemed  to  fill  the 
assembly  with  eager  curiosity.  A  sudden  hush  prevailed  as  he 
approached,  the  natural  result  of  that  awe  which  great  superior- 
ity nsoaUy  inspires  in  the  breast  of  ignorance.    There  was  bat 

one  face  among  the  spectators  that  seemed  to  betray  no  Qmiosity 

1ft 
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as  he  came  in  sight.  This  was  that  of  the  aecased.  With  tte 
first  coming  of  the  ancient  man,  I  had  instinctivelj  fixed  B17 
gaze  npon  the  eonntenance  of  the  nobleman.  I  eoold  eaaSjr 
discern  that  his  lips  were  compressed  as  if  by  sadden  eftnrt, 
whOe  his  nsnally  florid  features  were  covered  with  a  momentaij 
paleness.  This  emotion,  with  the  utter  absence  of  that  air  of 
curiosity  which  marked  every  other  visage,  struck  roe,  at  once, 
as  somewhat  significant  of  guilt. 

"Behold  thy  accuser!"  exclaimed  the  sovereign. 

**  He !  the  bookworm !  -—the  dreamer!  —  the  madman !  —  aor- 
cerer  to  the  vulgar,  but  less  than  dotard  to  the  wise !  Does  your 
majesty  look  to  a  star-gazer  for  such  evidence  aa  will  degrade 
with  shame  the  nobles  of  your  realm  t  Sire !  —  if  no  sorcerer, 
this  old  man  is  verily  distraught!  He  is  lunatic  or  vfle— a 
madman,  or  a  bought  servitor  of  Satan  !'^ 

The  venerable  man  thus  scomfblly  denounced,  stood,  mean- 
while, looldng  sorrowful  and  subdued,  but  calm  and  unruffled,  al 
the  foot  of  the  dais.  His  eye  rested  a  moment  upon  the  speaker, 
then  turned,  as  if  to  listen  to  that  speech,  with  which  the  fkvor- 
ite,  behind  the  throne  of  the  monarch,  appeared  to  reply  to  the 
language  of  the  accused.  This  I  did  not  hear,  nor  yet  that 
which  the  sovereign  addressed  to  the  same  person.  But  the 
import  might  be  divined  by  the  answer  of  the  accused. 

"  And  I  say,  your  majesty,  that  what  he  hath  alleged  is  fidse 
—all  a  false  and  bitter  falsehood,  devised  by  cunning  and  malice 
to  work  out  the  purposes  of  hate.  My  word  against  his — my 
gauntlet  against  &e  world.  I  defy  him  to  the  proof !  I  defy  all 
my  accusers  !'* 

"  And  he  shall  have  the  truth,  your  majesty,"  was  the  firm, 
clear  answer  with  which  the  venerable  man  responded  to  this 
defiance.  His  tones  rang  through  the  assembly  like  those  of  a 
sweet  bell  in  the  wilderness. — **  "NLy  life,  rare,  is  sworn  to  the 
truth!  I  can  speak  no  other  language.  That  I  have  said 
nothing  falsely  of  this  lord,  I  invoke  the  attestation  of  the  Lofd 
of  all.  I  have  had  his  sacred  volume  brought  into  this  preaenee. 
You  shall  know,  sire,  what  I  believe,  by  what  I  swear !" 

He  made  a  step  aside,  even  while  he  spoke,  to  a  little  giil  whom 
I  &^  not  before  seen,  but  who  had  evidently  followed  hhad  intc 
fiie  assembly.    She  now  approached,  bearuig  in  h^f  fiandi  one 
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af  those  finelj  illmnmated  mannscripts  of  an  early  day  of  (Jbriji* 
turn  histoxj  in  Enrope*  which  are  now  worth  their  weight  in 
gold*  I  could  just  perceive,  as  he  opened  the  massiye  roIume> 
by  ita  heavy  metaUic  clasps,  that  the  characters  were  sts^oig^, 
and  readily  conjectured  them  to  be  Hebrew.  The  work*  from 
what  he  said,  and  the  use  to  which  he  applied  it,  I  assumed  to 
be  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  received  it  reverently  from  the 
child,  placed  it  deliberately  upon  one  of  the  steps  of  the  dais* 
then  knelt  before  it,  his  venerable  head  for  a  moment,  being 
bowed  to  the  very  floor.  Then  raising  his  eyes,  but  without 
rifling  from  his  position,  he  placed  one  hand  upon  this  volume, 
raised  the  other  to  heaven,  and,  with  a  deep  and  solemn  voice, 
called  upon  Ood  and  the  Holy  Evangelists,  to  witness  that  what 
he  had  spoken,  and  was  about  to  speak,  was  "  the  truth,  and  the 
tmth  only — spoken  with  no  malice — no  wicked  or  evil  intent 
-«-and  rather  to  defeat  and  prevent  the  evil  designs  of  the  per- 
son he  accused."  In  this  posture,  and  thus  affirming,  he  pro* 
ceeded  to  declare  that  **  the  accused  had  applied  to  him  for  a 
potent  poison  which  should  have  the  power  of  usurping  life 
slowly,  and  without  producing  any  of  those  striking  effects  upon 
the  outward  man,  as  would  induce  suspicion  of  criminal  practice." 
He  added,  with  other  particulars,  that  '*  the  accused  had  invited 
him,  under  certain  temptations,  which  had  been  succeeded  by 
threats,  to  become  one  of  a  party  to  his  designs,  the  victim  of 
which  was  to  be  his  mi^esty  then  ntting  upon  the  throne." 

CHAPTBB  V. 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  asseverations  which  he  made,  for- 
tified by  numerous  details,  all  tending  strongly  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  his  accusations,  his  own  testimony  once  being  relied  on. 
There  was  something  so  noble  in  this  man's  action,  so  delicate, 
so  impressive,  so  simple,  yet  so  grand ;  and  the  particulars  which 
he  gave  were  all  so  probably  arrayed,  so  well  put  together,  and 
go  seemingly  in  confirmation  of  other  circumstances  drawn  from 
the  testimony  of  other  parties,  that  all  around  appeared  fully 
impressed  with  the  mdst  pexfect  conviction  that  his  accusation 
was  jnsdy  made  A  short  but  painful  sflence  followed  his  nar- 
ration, which  seemed,  for  an  instant,  to  confoond  the  guilty  no- 
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ble.  The  sad  conntenance  of  tbe  monarcli  (deepened  to  sevenlty 
while  a  smile  of  trinmph  and  exaltation  rose  to  that  of  the  favoi^ 
ite  behind  his  throne.  At  this  sight  the  accused  person  xecor- 
ered  all  his  audacity.  With  half-clioking  utterance,  and  features 
kindling  with  fdry  rather  than  faltering  with  fear,  he  demanded, 

"  Am  I  to  be  heard,  your  majesty  V* 

A  wave  of  the  monarch's  hand  gave  him  the  desired  permiB^ 
sion,  and  his  reply  burst  forth  like  a  torrent.  He  gave  the  lie 
to  his  accuser,  whom  he  denounced  as  an  impostor,  as  one  who 
was  the  creature  of  his  and  the  king's  enemies,  and  tampering, 
himself,  with  the  sovereign's  life  while  pretending  to  minister  to 
his  ailments.  He  ridiculed,  with  bitterness  and  scorn,  the  notion 
that  any  faith  should  be  given  to  the  statements,  though  even 
offered  on  oath,  of  one  whom  he  affirmed  to  be  an  unbeliever 
4nd  a  Jew ;  and,  as  if  to  crown  his  defence  with  a  seal  no  leas 
ftnpressive  than  that  of  his  accuser,  he  advanced  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne,  grasped  the  sacred  volume  from  the  hands  by  which 
it  was  upheld,  and  kneeling,  with  his  lips  pressed  upon  the 
opened  pages,  he  imprecated  upon  himself,  if  his  denial  wen 
not  the  truth,  all  the  treasured  wrath  and  thunder  in  the  stores 
of  Heaven ! 

The  accuser  heard,  with  uplifted  hands  and  looks  of  holy  hor- 
ror, the  wild  and  terrible  invocation.  Almost  unconsciously  his 
lips  parted  with  the  comment : — 

"  God  have  mercy  upon  your  soul,  my  lord,  fbr  yon  have 
spoken  a  most  awful  peijury  !'* 

The  king  looked  bewildered,  the  favorite  behind  him  dissatia- 
fied,  and  the  whole  audience  apparently  stunned  by  equal  incer- 
titude and  excitement.  The  eyes  of  all  parties  flnetnated  be- 
tween the  accused  and  the  accuser.  They  stood  but  a  few  paces 
asunder.  The  former  looked  like  a  man  who  only  with  a  great 
struggle  succeeded  in  controlling  his  fury.  The  latter  stood  sor- 
rowful, but  calm.  The  little  girl  who  had  brought  in  the  koly 
volume  stood  befbre  him,  with  one  of  his  hands  resting  upon  her 
head.  Her  features  greatly  resembled  his  own.  SheIo<Aed 
terrified ;  her  eyes  fastened  ever  upon  the  face  of  her  fitther^s 
enemy  with  a  countenance  of  equa}  curiosity  and  suspieion. 
Some  conversation,  the  sense  of  which  did  not  reach  nie»  now 
ensued  between  the  king  and  two  of  his  counsellors,  to  which 
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has  favorite  was  a  party.    The  former  again  addressed  the  ac- 
Giuer. 

*'  Have  you  any  other  testimony  but  that  which  yon  yourself 
offer  of  the  truth  of  your  accusation. 

•*  None,  your  majesty.  I  have  no  witness  of  my  truth  but 
God,  and  it  is  not  for  vain  man  to  prescribe  to  him  at  what  sea- 
sons his  testimony  should  be  given.  In  bringing  this  accusa- 
tj<m,  my  purpose  was  not  the  destruction  of  the  criminal,  but  the 
safety  of  my  sovereign ;  and  I  am  the  more  happy  that  no  con- 
viction can  now  follow  from  my  charge,  as  fi-om  the  dreadfbl 
oath  which  he  has  just  taken,  he  places  it  out  of  the  power  of 
human  tribunal  to  resolve  between  us.  For  the  same  reasons, 
sire,  he  is  in  no  condition  to  suffer  death !  Let  him  live !  It  is 
enough  for  me  that  your  majesty  is  safe  horn  the  present,  and 
has  been  warned  against  all  future  danger  at  his  hands." 

"  But  not  enough  for  me !"  cried  the  accused,  breaking  in  im- 
petuously. '^  I  have  been  charged  with  a  foul  crime ;  I  must 
free  my  scutcheon  from  the  shame.  I  will  not  rest  beneatli  it. 
If  this  Jewish  sorcerer  hath  no  better  proof  than  his  own  false 
tongue,  I  demand  from  your  miyesty  the  wager  of  battle !  I,  too, 
invoke  Gkd  and  the  blessed  Jesu,  in  testimony  of  my  innocence. 
This  enemy  hath  slandered  me ;  I  will  wash  out  the  slander 
with  his  blood !  I  demand  the  trial,  sire,  his  arm  against  mine, 
according  to  the  laws  and  custom  of  this  realm." 

"  It  can  not  be  denied !"  was  the  cry  from  many  voices.  The 
favorite  looked  grave  and  troubled.  The  eyes  of  the  king  were 
fixed  sadly  upon  the  venerable  accuser.  The  latter  seemed  to 
understand  the  expression. 

"  I  am  not  a  man  of  blood,  your  majesty.  Strife  hath  long 
been  banished  from  this  bosom ;  carnal  weapons  have  long  been 
discarded  from  these  hands." 

'^  Let  him  find  a  champion !"  was  the  fierce  answer  of  the 
accused. 

*'  And  of  what  avail  to  me,"  returned  the  accuser,  '*  the  brute 
valor  of  the  hireling  who  sells  for  wages  the  strength  of  his  man- 
hood, and  perils  for  gun  the  safety  of  his  life.  Little  should  I 
hope  from  the  skill  of  such  as  he,  opposed  in  combat  to  one  of 
the  greatest  warriors  of  the  realm." 

**  Ah,  sorcerer !  thou  feai*est!"  was  the  exulting  cry  of  the 
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aeensed ;  ''  but,  if  thj  cause  be  that  of  traih,  as  thoo  hagt  ebal- 
lenged  the  Most  High  to  witness,  what  hast  thou  to  fear  t  Tlie 
stars  which  thou  searchest  nightly,  will  they  not  do  battle  in 
thy  behalf  1" 

**  Methinks/'  said  the  favorite,  who  now  advanced  from  behnid 
the  throne,  "  methinks,  old  man,  thou  hast  but  too  little  reliance 
on  the  will  and  power  of  God  to  assist  thee  in  this  matter.  It  is 
for  him  to  strengthen  the  feeblest,  where  he  is  innocent,  and  in 
the  ranks  of  war  to  do  successful  battle  with  the  best  and 
bravest.  Is  it  not  written, '  The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift, 
nor  the  triumph  to  the  strong  !* " 

"  Ah  !  do  I  not  know  this,  my  lord  ?  Do  not  think  that  I  qnea- 
tion  the  power  of  the  Lord  to  do  marvels,  whenever  it  becomes  hia 
will  to  do  so ;  but  who  is  it,  believing  in  God's  might  and  mer^, 
that  flings  himself  idly  from  the  steep,  with  the  hope  that  an  an- 
gel's wings  shall  be  sent  to  bear  him  up.  I  have  been  taught  by 
the  faith  which  I  profess,  to  nonor  the  Lord  our  GK>d,  and  not  to 
tempt  him ;  and  I  do  not  readily  believe  that  we  may  command 
the  extraordinary  manifestations  of  his  power  by  any  such  vain 
and  uncertain  issue  as  that  which  you  would  now  institute.  I 
believe  not  that  the  truth  is  inevitably  sure  to  follow  the  wager 
and  trial  of  battle,  nor  will  I  lean  on  the  succor  of  any  hireling 
weapon  to  avouch  for  mine." 

**  It  need  be  no  hireling  sword,  old  man.  The  brave  and  the 
noble  love  adventm*e,  for  its  own  sake,, in  the  paths  of  danger; 
and  it  may  be  that  thou  shalt  find  some  one,  even  in  this  assem- 
bly, noble  as  him  thou  accusest,  and  not  less  valiant  with  his 
weapon,  who,  believing  in  thy  truth,  shall  be  willing  to  do  bat* 
tie  in  thy  behalf" 

"Thyself,  perchance!"  cried  the  accused,  impetuously,  and 
turning  a  fiery  glance  upon  the  speaker.  In  this  glance  H 
seemed  to  me  that  I  could  discover  a  far  greater  degree  of  bit- 
temess  and  hate  than  in  any  which  he  had  shown  to  his  accuser. 
*'  It  is  thyself  that  would  do  this  battle  ?  Ha !  thou  art  he,  then, 
equally  noble  and  not  less  valiant,  art  thou  T  Be  it  so !  It  w01 
rejoice  me  should st  thou  venture  thy  body  in  this  quarrel*  But 
I  know  thee — thou  lovest  it  too  well  —  thou  durst  not." 

"  Choose  me  for  thy  champion,  old  man,"  was  the  f^her 
speech  of  the  favorite,  with  a  difficult  effort  to  be  calm.    **  I  wiD 
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do  battle  for  thee,  and  with  GocVs  mercy,  sustain  the  right  in 
thy  behalf." 

"  Thoa  shalt  not !"  exclaimed  the  king,  vehemently,  but  feebly, 
half  rising  as  he  spoke,  and  tiuniug  to  the  favorite.  "  Thou 
shalt  not !  I  command  thee  mix  not  in  this  matter." 

More  was  said,  but  in  such  a  feeble  tone  that  it  failed  to 
reach  my  senses.  When  the  king  grew  silent,  the  favorite 
bowed  with  submissive  deference,  and  sunk  again  behind  the 
throne.  A  scornful  smile  passed  over  the  lips  of  the  accused, 
who  looked,  with  a  bitter  intelligence  of  gaze,  upon  a  little  graup 
seemingly  his  friends  and  suppoi*ters,  who  had  partly  grouped 
themselves  around  him.  Following  his  glance,  a  moment  after 
toward  the  royal  person,  I  was  attracted  by  a  movement,  though 
for  a  single  instant  only,  of  the  uplifted  hand  of  the  favorite.  It 
was  a  sign  to  the  accused,  the  former  withdrawing  the  glove 
from  his  right  hand,  a  moment  after,  and  flinging  it,  with  a  sig- 
nificant action,  to  the  floor  behind  him.  The  accused,  whispered 
a  page  in  waiting,  who  immediately  stole  away  and  disappeared 
from  sight.  But  a  little  while  elapsed  when  I  beheld  him  ap- 
proach the  spot  where  the  glove  had  fallen,  recover  it  adroitly, 
and  convey  it,  unperceived,  into  his  bosom.  All  this  by-play, 
though  no  doubt  apparent  to  many  in  the  assembly,  was  evi- 
dently unseen  and  unsuspected  by  the  king.  I  inferred  the  rank 
luxuriance  of  the  practice  of  chivalry  in  this  region,  from  the 
nicety  with  which  the  affair  was  conducted,  and  the  forbearance 
of  all  those  by  whom  it  had  been  witnessed,  to  make  any  report 
of  what  they  had  beheld.  The  discussion  was  resumed  by  the 
accuser. 

"  I  am  aware,  your  majesty,  that  by  the  laws  and  practice  of 
your  realm,  the  wager  of  battle  is  one  that  may  be  freely  chal- 
lenged by  any  one  accused  of  treason,  or  other  crime  against  the 
state,  against  whom  there  shall  be  no  witness  but  the  accuser. 
It  is  not  the  fear  of  danger  which  makes  me  unwilling  to  seek 
this  conflict ;  it  is  the  fear  of  doing  wrong.  Though  the  issues 
of  battle  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  yet  who  shall  persuade 
me  that  he  has  decreed  the  combat  to  take  place.  Now  I  do 
confess  that  I  regard  it  as  unholy,  any  invocation  of  the  God  of 
Peace,  to  be  a  witness  in  a  strife  which  his  better  lessons  teach 
ns  to  abhor — a  strife  grossly  at  variance  with  his  most  settled 
and  divine  ordinances." 
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"  I  am  grieved,  old  man,  to  hear  you  speak  this  langii 
was  the  grave  censure  of  one  who,  from '  his  garments,  seemed 
to  be  very  high  in  authority  and  the  church.  '*  Wliat  thou  nay 
est  is  in  direct  reproach  of  holy  church,  which  has  frequently 
called  in  the  assistance  of  mortal  force  and  human  weapone  to 
put  down  the  infidel,  to  crush  the  wrong-doer,  and  to  restore 
that  peace  which  can  only  owe  her  continued  existence  to  tbe 
presence  ever  of  a  just  readiness  for  war.  MethinkB  tfaon 
hast  scarcely  shown  thyself  enough  reverent  in  thia  thy  bold 
opinion." 

"  Holy  father,  I  mean  not  offence !  I  do  not  doubt  that  war, 
with  short-sightedness  of  human  wisdom,  has  appeared  to  secure 
the  advantages  of  peace.  I  believe  that  Grod  has  endowed  us 
with  a  strength  for  the  struggle,  and  with  a  wisdom  that  wiU 
enable  us  to  pursue  it  with  success.  These  we  are  to  employ 
when  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  innocent,  and  the  res- 
cue and  safety  of  those  who  are  themselves  unwilling  to  do 
harm.  But  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  immortal  ]>rinci- 
ples — the  truth  of  man,  and  tbe  value  of  his  assurances — are 
t6  depend  upon  the  weight  of  his  own  blows,  or  the  address  with 
which  he  can  ward  off  the  assaults  of  another.  Were  this  the 
case,  then  would  the  strong-limbed  and  brutal  soldier  be  always 
the  sole  arbiter  of  truth,  and  wisdom,  and  all  moral  government." 

We  need  not  pursue  the  argument.  It  has  long  since  been 
settled,  though  with  partial  results  only  to  humanity,  as  well  by 
the  pagan  as  the  Christian  philosopher.  But,  however  inge- 
nious, true,  or  eloquent,  was  the  venerable  speaker  on  this  occa- 
sion, his  arguments  were  entirely  lost  upon  that  assembly.  He 
himself  soon  perceived  that  the  effect  wafi  unfavorable  to  his 
cause,  and  exposed  his  veracity  to  question.  With  a  proper 
wisdom,  therefore,  he  yielded  promptly  to  the  current.  But 
first  he  asked :  — 

*'And  what,  may  it  please  your  majesty,  if  I  decline  this 
ordeal  r 

**  Death !"  was  the  reply  of  more  than  one  stem  voice  in  the 
assembly.  "Death  by  fire,  by  the  burning  pincers,  by  the 
tortures  of  the  screw  and  rack.'* 

The  venerable  man  replied  calmly. 

"Life  b  a  duty!    Life  is  precious!"     He  spoke  musingiy. 
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looking  down,  as  he  spoke,  npon  the  little  girl  who  stood  beside 
him,  while  the  big  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes  as  he  gazed. 

**  Do  you  demand  a  champion  }*'  was  the  inquiry  of  the  king 

"  No,  sire !  If,  in  behalf  of  my  truth,  this  battle  must  be 
fought,  its  dangers  must  be  mine  only.'' 

"  Thine  !'*  exclaimed  the  favorite. 

"  Ay,  my  lord — mine.  None  other  than  myself  must  encoun- 
ter this  peril." 

A  murmur  of  ridicule  passed  through  the  assembly.  The 
accused  laughed  outright,  as  the  exulting  warrior  laughs,  with 
his  captive  naked  beneath  his  weapon.  A  brief  pause  followed, 
and  a  visible  anxiety  prevailed  among  the  audience.  Their 
ridicule  afforded  to  the  accuser  sufficient  occasion  for  reply : — 

"  This  murmur  of  surprise  and  ridicule  that  I  hear  on  every 
hand,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  commentary  upon  this  trial  of  truth 
by  the  wager  of  battle.  It  seems  to  all  little  less  than  madness, 
that  a  feeble  old  man  like  myself,  even  though  in  the  cause  of 
right,  should  oppose  himself  to  the  most  valiant  warrior  in  the 
kingdom.  Yet,  if  it  be  true  that  Ood  will  make  himself  mani- 
fest in  the  issue,  what  matters  it  whether  I  be  old  or  young, 
strong  or  weak,  well-skilled  or  ignorant  in  arms  1  If  there  be  a 
just  wisdom  in  this  mode  of  trial,  the  feeblest  rush,  in  main- 
tenance of  the  truth,  were  mighty  against  the  steel-clad  bosom 
of  the  bravest.  I  take  the  peril.  I  will  meet  this  bold  criminal, 
nothing  fearing,  and  will,  in  my  own  person,  engage  in  the  bat- 
tle which  is  thus  forced  upon  me.  But  I  know  not  the  use  of 
lance,  or  sword,  or  battle-axe.  These  weapons  are  foreign  to 
my  hands.  Is  it  permitted  me  to  use  such  implements  of 
defence  as  my  own  skill  and  understanding  may  invent,  and  I 
may  think  proper  to  employ  V 

**  Thou  shalt  use  no  evil  arts,  old  man,"  exclaimed  the  church- 
man who  had  before  spoken,  anticipating  the  answer  of  the 
monarch.  "  No  sorcery,  no  charms,  no  spells,  no  accursed  de- 
vices of  Satan.  I  warn  thee,  if  thou  art  found  guilty  of  arts 
like  these,  thou  shalt  surely  perish  by  fire." 

"  None  of  these,  holy  father,  shall  I  employ.  My  arts  bhall 
be  those  only,  the  principles  of  which  I  shall  proclaim  to  thy- 
self, or  to  anj  noble  gentleman  of  the  king's  household.  My 
weapons  shall  be  those  only  which  a  human  intelligence  may 

16» 
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prepare.  They  belong  to  the  studies  which  I  porsae— -to  tbe 
same  studies  which  have  enabled  me  to  arrive  at  troths,  aome 
of  which  thou  thyself  hast  been  pleased  to  acknowledge,  and 
which,  untQ  I  had  discovered  them,  had  been  hidden  fiom  the 
experience  of  men.  It  can  not  be  held  unreasonable  and  ua- 
righteous  that  I  employ  the  weapons  the  virtues  of  which  I 
know,  when  my  enemy  uses  those  for  which  he  is  renowned  V* 

Some  discussion  followed,  the  demand  of  the  accuser  h^n:^ 
strenuously  resisted  by  the  friends  of  the  accused. 

"The  weapons  for  knightly  encounter,'  said  ihey,  "haTe 
long  since  been  acknowledged.  These  are  sword,  and  battle- 
axe,  and  spear." 

**  But  I  am  no  knight,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  as  it  is  pcnnit- 
ted  to  the  citizen  to  do  battle  with  staff  and  cudgel,  which  are 
his  wonted  weapons,  so  may  it  be  permitted  to  ine  to  make  use 
of  those  which  are  agreeable  to  my  strength,  experience,  and 
the  genius  of  my  profession." 

Some  demur  followed  from  the  churchman. 

''  Holy  father,"  replied  the  accuser,  *'  the  sacred  volume  shooU 
be  your  guide  as  it  is  mine.  My  claim  is  such  as  seems  already, 
in  one  famous  instance,  to  have  met  the  most  decisive  isaaction 
of  God  himself." 

Here  he  unfolded  the  pages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

"  Goliah,"  said  he,  "  was  a  Philistine  knight,  who  came  mto 
battle  with  the  panoply  of  his  order.  David  appeared  wxA 
staff,  and  sling,  and  stone,  as  was  proper  to  the  shepherd.  He 
rejected  the  armor  with  which  Said  would  have  arrayed  him  for 
the  combat.  The  reproach  of  the  Philistine  knight  comprises 
the  objection  which  is  offered  here — '  Am  I  a  dog,'  said  Groliah, 
'  that  thou  comest  to  me  with  staves  V  The  answer  of  David, 
0  king !  shall  be  mine :  '  And  all  this  assembly  shall  know  that 
the  Lord  saveth  not  with  sword  and  spear ;  for  the  battle  is  the 
Lord's,  and  he  will  give  you  into  our  hands.'  Such  were  his 
words — they  are  mine.  God  will  deliver  me  firom  the  rage  of 
mine  enemy.  I  will  smite  him  through  all  his  panoply,  and  in 
spite  of  shield  and  spear." 

He  spoke  with  a  momentary  kindling  of  his  eyes,  wiack  WM 
soon  succeeded  by  an  expresnon  of  sadness. 

"  And  yet,  O  king !  I  would  be  spared  this  trial.    My  heai^ 
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lores  not  strife.  My  sonl  shrinks  in  horror  from  the  shedding 
of  human  blood.  Require  not  this  last  proof  at  my  hands. 
Suffer  me  to  keep  my  eonsdence  white,  and  dear  of  this  sacri« 
fice.  Let  this  unhappy  man  live ;  for  as  sorely  as  we  strive 
together,  so  snrely  must  he  perish." 

'*  Now  this  passeth  all  belief,  as  it  passeth  all  human  endu- 
rance!" exclaimed  the  accused  with  irrepressible  indignation. 
**  I  claim  the  combat,  O  king,  on  any  condition.  Let  him  come 
as  he  will,  with  what  weapons  he  may,  though  Ibrged  in  the 
vevy  armoiy  of  Satan.  My  talisman  is  in  the  holy  cross,  and 
the  good  sword  buckled  at  my  thigh  by  the  holiest  prince  in 
Christendom,  will  not  fail  me  against  the  devil  and  all  his  works. 
I  demand  the  combat !" 

Be  ye  both  ready  within  three  days  1"  said  the  king. 
I  submit,"  replied  the  aged  man.    *'  I  trust  in  the  men^  of 
God  te  sustain  me  against  this  trial,  and  to  acquit  me  of  its 
awful  consequences." 

"  Ready,  ay,  ready  !"  was  the  answer  of  the  accused,  as  with 
his  hand  he  clutched  fiercely  the  handle  of  his  sword,  until  the 
steel  rang  again  m  the  iron  scabbard. 

CHAPTER    Vfl. 

The  scene  underwent  a  sudden  change,  and  T  now  found 
myself  in  a  small  and  diaaaly-lighted  apartment,  which  seemed 
designed  equally  for  a  studio  and  a  laboratory  of  art.  The 
walls  were  surrounded  by  enormous  cases,  on  the  shelves  of 
which  were  massive  scrolls  of  veUum,  huge  parchment  manu- 
scripts, and  volumes  fastened  with  clasps  of  brass  and  silver. 
Home  of  these  lay  open.  Charts  hung  wide  marked  with  strange 
characters.  Frames  of  ebony  were  thus  suspended  also  bearing 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  Other  furniture,  of  quaint  and  strange 
fashion,  seemed  to  show  conclusively  that  the  possessor  pursued 
the  seductive  science  of  astrology.  He  had  other  pursuits — a 
small  furnace,  the  coals  of  which  were  ignited,  occupied  one  cor- 
ner of  the  chamber,  near  which  stood  a  table  covered  with 
lejtorts  and  receivers,  cylinders  and  gauging-glasses,  and  all  the 
other  paraphernalia  which  usually  belong  to  the  analytic  worker 
m  ehemishr.    The  old  man,  and  the  young  girl  described  in 
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tbe  previous  scene,  were,  at.  firRt,  the  only  occupants  of  the 
apartment.  Bat  a  few  moments  elapsed,  however,  when  an 
inner  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  third  party  appeared,  closely 
enveloped  in  a  cloak  of  sable.  This  he  threw  adde,  and  I  dis- 
covered him  to  be  the  same  person  who  had  been  the  chief  coun- 
sellor of  the  king,  and  whom  I  supposed  to  be  his  favorite.  At 
his  entrance  the  damsel  disappeared.  The  stranger  then,  some- 
what abruptly,  began  in  the  following  manner:  — 

"  Why,  O  why  did  you  not  choose  me  for  your  champion  V* 

*'  And  why,  my  lord,  expose  you  to  a  conflict  with  one  of  the 
bravest  warriors  in  all  the  realm  f" 

**  He  is  brave,  but  I  fear  him  not ;  besides,  he  who  fights 
against  guilt  hath  a  strength  of  arm  which  supplies  all  deficien- 
cies.   But  it  is  not  too  late.    I  may  still  supply  your  place." 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  lord,  but  I  have  made  my  election.*' 

"  Alas,  old  man,  why  are  you  thus  obstinate  ?  He  will  slay 
you  at  the  first  encounter." 

"  And  if  he  does,  what  matter !  I  have  but  a  brief  spaee  to 
live,  according  to  the  common  allotment.  He  hath  more*  which 
were  well  employed  devoted  to  repentance.  It  were  terrible, 
indeed,  that  he  should  be  hurried  before  the  awfol  tribunal  of 
Heaven  with  all  the  blackness  in  his  soul,  with  all  his  ms 
unpurged,  upon  his  conscience." 

"  Why,  this  is  veriest  madness.  Think  yon  what  will  follow 
yonr  submission  and  defeat!  He  will  pursue  his  conspiracy. 
Others  will  do  what  you  have  refused.  He  will  drag  other 
and  bitter  spirits  into  his  scheme.  He  will  bring  murder  into 
our  palaces,  and  desolation  into  our  cities.  Know  you  not  the 
man  as  I  know  him  t  Shall  he  be  sufiered  to  escape,  when  the 
hand  of  €k>d  has  deariy  shown  you  that  his  purposes  are  to  he 
overthrown,  and  his  crime  to  be  punished  through  your  agency." 

**  And  it  shall  be  so,  my  dear  lord.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
submit.    The  traitor  shall  be  met  in  battle.*' 

"  But  by  thyself?    Why  not  a  champion  ?    I  am  ready." 

"  Greatly  indeed  do  I  thank  and  honor  thee,  my  lord ;  but  it 
can  not  be." 

*'  Methinks  there  is  some  touch  of  insahity  about  thee,  M 
man,  in  spite  of  all  thy  wisdom.  Thou  canst  not  hope  to  con- 
tend, in  sooth,  against  this  powerful  warrior.    He  will  hurl  thee 
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to  the  earth  with  the  first  thrust  of  his  heavy  lance ;  or  smite 
thee  down  to  death  with  n  single  blow  of  battle  axe  or  dagger." 
**  Hear  me,  my  lord,  and  have  no  fear.    Thou  knowest  not 
the  terrible  powers  which  I  possess,  nor  should  any  know,  but 
that  this  necessity  compels  me  to  employ  them.     I  will  slay  my 
enemy  and  thine.    He  can  not  harm  me.    He  will  perish  help- 
lesBly  ere  his  weapon  shall  be  twice  lifted  to  affront  me." 
**  Thou  meanest  not  to  employ  sorcery  V 
**  Be  assured,  my  lord,  I  shall  use  a  carnal  agent  only.    The 
instrument  which  1  shall  take  with  me  to  battle,  thoug^i  of  ter- 
rible and  destructive  power,  shall  be  as  fully  blessed  of  Heaven 
as  any  in  your  mortal  armory." 

^  Be  it  so !  I  am  glad  that  thou  art  so  confident  r  and  yet, 
let  me  entreat  thee  to  trust  thy  battle  to  my  hands." 

"No,  my  dear  lord,  no!  To  thee  there  would  be  danger — 
to  me,  none.  I  thank  thee  for  thy  goodness,  and  will  name  thee 
in  my  prayers  to  Heaven." 

We  need  not  pursue  their  dialogue,  which  was  greatly  pro> 
longed,  and  included  much  other  matter  which  did  not  concern 
the  event  before  us.  When  the  nobleman  took  Lis  departure, 
the  damsel  reappeared.  The  old  man  took  her  in  his  embrace, 
and  while  the  tears  glistened  upon  his  snowy  beard,  he  thus 
addressed  her : — 

"But  for  thee — for  thee,  chiefly — daughter  of  the  beloved 
and  sainted  child  in  heaven,  I  had  spared  myself  thk  trial,  llils 
wretched  man  should  live  wert  thou  not  present,  making  it 
needfbl  that  I  should  still  prolong  to  the  last  possible  mo- 
ment, the  remnant  of  my  days.  Were  I  to  perish,  where  wert 
thou  ?  What  would  be  the  safety  of  the  sweet  one  and  the  des- 
olate t  The  insect  would  descend  upon  the  bud,  and  it  would 
lose  scent  and  freshness.  The  woim  would  fasten  upon  the 
flower,  and  a  poison  worse  than  death  would  prey  upon  its  core. 
No !  my  poor  Lucilla,  I  must  live  for  thee,  though  I  live  not  for 
myself.  I  must  shed  the  blood  of  mine  enemy,  and  spare  mine 
own,  that  thou  mayest  not  be  desdate." 
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CHAPTBR   VIII. 

While  the  tears  of  the  two  were  yet  mingling,  the  scene  un- 
derwent a  change  corresponding  with  mj  anxiety  for  the 
maU.  A  vast  area  opened  hefore  me,  sorronnded  by  the 
and  scaffolding  as  if  for  a  tonmay,  and  the  space  was  filling  fast 
with  spectators.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  splendor  of 
the  scene.  Lords  and  ladies,  in  their  most  goi^eoos  attire,  oe- 
copied  the  high  places ;  princes  were  conspicuous ;  the  people 
were  assembled  in  thousands.  '  At  the  sound  of  trumpets  the 
king  made  his  appearance.  A  grand  burst  of  munc  announced 
that  he  was  on  his  throne.  Among  the  knights  and  nobles  by 
whom  he  was  attended,  I  readily  distinguished  ''  the  favorite/' 
He  was  in  armor,  but  it  was  of  an  exceedingly  simple  pattern, 
and  seemed  designed  for  service  rather  than  diqplay.  He  looked 
grave  and  apprehensive,  and  his  eyes  were  frequently  turned 
up<m  the  barriers,  as  if  in  anxious  waiting  for  the  ehampiona. 

The  accused  was  the  first  to  appear.  He  was  soon  followed, 
however,  by  the  accuser,  and  both  made  their  way  through  the 
ciown  to  the  foot  of  the  throne.  As  the  old  man  approached, 
the  favorite  drew  nigh,  and  addressed  him  in  subdued,  but  earn- 
est accents. 

"  It  is  not  yet  too  late !  Oall  upon  me  as  thy  champon.  The 
king  dare  not  refose  thee,  and  as  I  live,  I  wiU  avenge  mine  own 
and  thy  wrongs  together." 

"  It  can  not  be*  my  lord,"  was  the  reply,  with  a  sad  shake  of 
the  head.  "Beaides,"  he  continued,  "I  have  no  wrongs  to 
avenge.  I  seek  for  safety  only.  It  is  only  as  my  life  is  pledged 
equally  to  the  living  and  the  dead,  that  I  care  to  struggle  for  it, 
and  to  save." 

The  face  of  the  favorite  was  clouded  with  chagrin.  He  kd 
the  way  in  silence  to  the  fbot  of  the  throne,  followed  by  the 
venerable  man.  There,  the  latter  made  obeisance,  and  encoui- 
tered  the  hostile  and  fierce  glanoe  of  his  enemy,  whom  be  re- 
garded only  with  looks  of  sorrow  and  commiseration.  A  breath- 
less silence  pervaded  the  vast  assembly  as  they  beheld  the 
white  locks,  the  simple  majesty  of  his  face  and  air,  and  the  cos- 
tume —  angular  for  such  an  occasion— which  he  wore.   This  did 
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not  in  any  degree  differ  from  that  in  wliich  he  had  always  ap* 
peared  habited  before.  It  consisted  of  a  loose,  flowing  robe  of 
the  purest  white,  most  like,  bnt  more  copious  than  the  priestly 
cassock.  His  opponent,  in  complete  st^el,  shining  like  the  sun 
with  helmeted  head  and  gauntleted  hand,  afforded  to  the  spec- 
tators a  most  astonishing  difference  between  the  combatants. 
The  wonder  increased  with  their  speculations.  The  surprise 
extended  itself  to  the  king,  who  proffered,  as  Saul  had  done  to 
Davidy  the  proper  armor  of  k  warrior  to  the  defenceless  man. 
But  this  he  steadily  refused.  The  king,  himself,  condescended 
to  remonstrate. 

**  This  is  sheer  madness,  old  man.  Wouldst  than  nm  upon 
thy  death  with  uncovered  head  and  bosom  V 

**  Oh !  sire,  I  fear  not  death,  and  feel  that  I  am  not  now  to 
die.  Yet  would  I  still  implore  that  I  may  be  spared  this  trial. 
Oiice  more  I  lay  myself  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  to  supplicate 
its  mercy." 

**  For  thyself  I"  cried  his  enemy,  with  a  scornful  taunt. 

**  For  myself  and  for  thee  I"  was  the  firm  reply,  "  that  I  may 
be  spared  the  pang  of  sending  thee  before  the  Eternal  Judge, 
with  all  thy  unatoned  crimes  upon  thy  head." 

The  voice  and  words  of  the  venerable  speaker,  deep  and  sol- 
emn, thrilled,  with  a  sensible  effect,  throughout  the  assembly. 
Whence  should  he  derive  this  confidence}  From  heaven  or 
from  hell.  The  condufflon  to  which  they  came,  more  than  ever 
confirmed  their  belief  in  his  reputed  sorceries ;  and  his  words 
inspired  a  deep  and  silent  terror  among  the  crowd.  But  the  ac- 
cused, strong  in  his  skiQ,  courage,  and  panoply  of  steel,  if  not  in 
the  justice  of  his  cause,  mocked  scornfully,  and  defied  the  doom 
which  was  threatened.  Some  of  his  friends,  however,  shared 
strongly  in  the  apprehennons  of  the  vulgar. 

**He  hath  no  visible  armor,"  was  their  cry;  "with  what 
would  he  defend  himself  t  How  know  we  that  he  haith  not 
magic  arts,  and  devices  of  hell,  with  which  he  secretly  arms 
himselft" 

''Thou  hast  weapons — visible  weapons,  as  I  hear" — re 
marked  the  king. 

"  They  ar^  at  hand,  sire — they  are  here." 

**  Thou  hast  dealt  in  no  forbidden  practice  V* 
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**  None,  sire,  as  I  stand  micovered  in  the  eight  of 
The  reverend  father  in  God,  to  whom  thou  didst  give  in  cl 
this  inquiry,  is  here,  and  will  answer  to  jour  majesty.  He  hath 
heard  and  seen  the  secret  of  my  strength — that  strength  w^hreli 
I  know  and  declare  is  powerfyd  to  destroy  my  foe.  He  knows 
it  to  he  a  secret  of  mortal  wisdom  only,  as  patiently  wrooglit  out 
hy  human  art  and  lahor,  as  were  the  sword  and  axe  of  him  irko 
now  seeks  ray  destruction.  I  have  warned  him  already  of  the 
fearful  power  which  they  impart.  I  would  still  have  him  Ixve, 
unharmed  by  me." 

"  Peace,  insolent  !*'  cried  the  accused.  '*  I  am  here,  jour 
majestj,  to  fight,  not  to  prate  I — to  chastise,  not  to  hearken  to 
the  speeches  of  this  pagan  sorcerer.  Let  his  power  be  what  he 
esteems  it :  I  trust  to  my  good  sword  and  to  the  favor  of  the 
Mother  of  God ;  and  I  doubt  not  of  this  good  steel,  which  hath 
been  crowned  with  a  threefold  conquest,  on  the  plains  of  the 
Saracen.  I  entreat  that  your  majesty  will  give  command  for 
the  combat." 

C0APTBR    IX. 

Thb  eye  of  the  venerable  accuser,  regarded  the  face  of  the 
speaker  with  a  sad  and  touching  solemnity ;  but  at  this  moment, 
the  little  girl  who  had  before  accompanied  him,  was  conducted 
into  the  foreground  by  the  archbishop.  She  bore  in  her  hand  a 
sarbacane — seemingly  of  brass,  long  and  narrow  like  a  wand,  and 
crowned,  at  the  extremity,  by  a  small  globe  or  bulb  of  the  same 
material.  The  length  of  this  instrument  was  fully  six  feet  or 
more.  The  old  man  took  it  into  his  hands,  and  having  unscrewed 
a  part  of  the  bulb — which  seemed  a  mere  sheathing  of  brass,  he 
discovered  beneath  it  another  globe,  similar,  in  shape  and  size, 
to  that  which  had  been  removed  ;  but  the  inner  bulb  was  mau- 
ufstctured  of  glass,  of  a  whiteness  equally  crystalline  and  beauti- 
ful. He  then  took  from  beneath  his  robes  a  little  box  of  ebony, 
which  he  unlocked,  and  from  which  he  produced  a  headpiece, 
the  face  of  which,  instead  of  being  hc-uxl  steel  or  iron,  was  of  glasa 
also,  very  tlun,  and  quite  transparent,  through  which  every 
musde  and  motion  of  the  features  might  be  seen  with  the  great- 
est distinctness.  To  the  thoughtless  vulgar,  such  a  i^eld 
seemed  only  a  mockpi:y  of  that  more  solid  fumiture  of  metal 
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wiiicb,  111  those  days,  thoroughly  encased  the  wamor  for  battle. 
The  inference,  accordingly,  was  very  general,  that  if  by  any 
posfflbility,  the  accuser  succeeded  in  the  combat,  he  would  be  in- 
debted solely  to  supernatural  agency  for  his  good  fortune.  Hif 
'wand  of  brass,  with  its  crystal  bulb — his  glassy  vizor  and  hel- 
met— were  only  regarded  as  designed  to  divert  the  scmtiuy 
from  the  more  secret  agency  which  he  employed. 
*•  I  am  ready,"  said  the  accuser. 

"Hast  thou  prayed?"  demanded  his  enemy,  in  a  mocking 
fashion.  *'  If  thou  hast  not,  get  thee  to  thy  knees  quickly,  and 
renounce  the  devil  whom  thou  servest.  Verily,  but  little  time 
ift  left  thee." 

"I  have  prayed,  and  confessed  to  the  Holy  Father.  Do 
thou  likewise,  and  make  thyself  humble  and  contrite.  Repent 
thee — for,  of  a  truth,  my  lord,  if  the  king  forbid  not  this  com- 
bat, thou  art  doomed  this  day  to  go  to  judgment." 

The  heart  of  the  accused  was  hardened  within  him.  He  re- 
plied with  a  hiss  of  defiance  and  contempt  to  this  last  appeal ; 
at  the  same  moment  he  declared  himself  in  readiness  also.  They 
were  then  withdrawn  from  the  presence  for  a  brief  space,  and 
were  severally  approached  by  their  friends  and  attendants.  The 
archbishop,  and  the  king*s  favorite  went  aside  with  the  accuser, 
and  when  the  latter  returned  to  the  arena,  in  order  to  the  combat, 
the  archbishop  led  away  with  him  the  little  girl,  upon  whom,  at 
parting,  the  old  man  bestowed  many  caresses,  accompanied  by  ma- 
ny tears.  The  spectators  were  all  very  much  moved  by  this  ten- 
derness, and  now  began  to  regard  him  as  one  set  apart  for  sacri- 
fice— doomed  to  be  separated  for  ever,  and  by  a  violent  death, 
from  the  object  of  his  affections.  And  when  the  opponents 
stood,  at  length,  confronting  each  other — with  none  to  go  be 
tween — awaiting  only  the  word  for  the  combat  d  Voutrance;  — 
when  they  regarded  the  strong  soldier-like  frame,  and  the  war- 
like bearing  of  the  accused  —  beheld  the  ease  with  which  he 
strode  the  lists,  and  displayed  his  weapon ;  — and  contrasted  this 
image  of  dire  necessity  and  war,  with  the  feeble,  though  erect 
form  of  his  venerable  accuser,  —  habited  in  vestments  like  a 
priest  or  woman  —  with  the  simple  unmeaning  wand  within  his 
grasp,  and  the  firail  mask  of  brittle  crystal  upon  his  face — a 
loud  murmnr  of  regret  and  commiseration  prevailed  among  the 
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multitude.    Bat  this  mnncar  was  soon  quieted  by  the  cry  of 
master  of  the  tonrnaj  — 

"  Laissez  aller !" 

Then  followed  a  painfnl  silence. 

"  Now,  sorcerer/'  cried  the  knight,  raising  his  glittering  swoid 
and  advancing  deliberately  and  with  the  confident  manner  of 
the  executioner.  The  aged  accuser  amply  presented  the  bul- 
bous extremity  of  his  wand,  and  before  the  accused  could  smite, 
the  frail  glass  was  shivered  against  the  bars  of  his  enemy's 
mouth-piece.  At  this  moment  the  knight  was  seen  slightly  to 
recoil ;  but  it  was  for  a  moment  only,  in  the  next  instant  he  dart- 
ed forward,  and  with  a  fierce  cry,  seemed  about  to  strike.  The 
old  man,  in  the  meantime,  had  suffered  his  wand  to  faH  upon  the 
ground.  He  made  no  further  effort  —  offered  no  show  of  fear 
or  flight,  but  with  arms  folded,  seemed  in  resignation  to  await  the 
death-stroke  of  his  enemy.  But  while  the  weapon  of  the  man 
of  war  was  in  air,  and  seemingly  about  to  descend,  he  was  seen 
to  pause,  while  his  form  suddenly  became  rigid.  A  qnick  and 
awfhl  shudder  seemed  to  pass  through  his  whole  frame.  Thna, 
for  a  second,  he  stood  paralyzed,  and  then  a  thin,  mist-like  vapor, 
which  might  be  called  smoke,  was  seen  to  creep  out  from  various 
parts  of  his  frame,  followed  by  a  thin  but  oily  liquor,  that  now 
appeared  oozing  through  all  the  crevices  of  his  armor.  His  arm 
dropped  nervelessly  by  bis  side ;  the  sword  fell  from  the  inca- 
pable grasp  of  his  gauntleted  hands,  and  in  an  inconceivable 
fraction  of  time,  he  himself,  with  all  his  bulk,  sunk  down  upon 
the  earth  —  falling,  not  at  length,  prostrate,  either  backward  or 
forward,  but  in  a  heap,  even  upon  the  spot  which  he  had  oc- 
cupied when  standing ;  and  as  if  every  bone  had  suddenly  been 
withdrawn  which  had  sustained  them,  the  several  parts  of  his 
armor  became  detached,  and  rolled  away — his  helmet,  his  gorget* 
his  cuiras,  his  greaves,  his  gauntlets — disclosing  beneath  a  dark* 
discolored  mass — a  mere  jellied  substance,  in  which  bones  and 
muscles  were  already  decomposed  and  resolved  into  something 
less  than  flesh.  Above  this  heap  might  be  seen  a  still  bright 
and  shining  eye,  which,  for  a  single  second,  seemed  to  retain 
consciousness  and  life,  as  if  the  soul  of  the  immortal  being  hai* 
lingered  in  this  beautiful  and  perfect  orb,  reluctant  to  depart 
But  in  a  moment  it,  too,  had  disappeared  —  all  the  brightness 
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•wallowed  up  and  stifled  in  the  little  cloud  of  vapor  which  now ' 
trembled,  heaving  np  from  the  mass  which  but  a  moment  before 
bad  been  a  breathing,  a  burning,  an  exulting  spirit.  A  cold 
horror  overspread  the  field,  followed  by  a  huskj  and  convulsive 
cry,  as  from  a  drowning  multitude.  The  people  gazed  upon  each 
other,  and  upon  the  awful,  heap  in  unspeakable  terror.  It  was 
annihilation  which  had  taken  place  before  them.  Dead  was  the 
nlence  that  prevailed  for  several  minutes ;  a  vacant  consternation 
freezing  up  the  very  souls  of  the  spectators.  But  the  reaction 
was  tremondoos. 

'^  Seize  upon  the  sorcei-er !  Tear  him  in  pieces !''  was  the  cry 
from  a  thousand  voices.  This  was  followed  by  a  wild  rush,  like 
th^t  of  an  incoming  sea  struggling  to  overwhelm  the  headlands. 
The  barriers  were  broken  down,  the  cries  swelled  into  a  very 
tempest,  and  the  mammoth  multitude  rolled  onward,  with  souls 
on  fire,  eyes  glaring  with  tiger  fury,  and  hands  outstretched, 
dntching  spasmodically  at  their  victim.  Their  course  had  but 
one  centre,  where  the  old  man  calmly  stood.  There  he  kept 
his  immovable  station,  calm,  firm,  subdued,  but  stately.  How 
will  he  avert  his  fate  —  how  stay  this  ocean  of  souls,  resolute  to 
overwhelm  him  ?  I  trembled  —  I  gasped  with  doubt  and  appre- 
hension. But  I  was  spared  the  further  contemplation  of  horrors 
which  I  could  no  longer  bear  to  witness,  by  the  very  intensity 
of  the  interest  which  my  imagination  had  conceived  in  the  sub- 
ject. There  is  a  point  beyond  which  the  mortal  nature  can  not 
endure.  I  had  reached  that  point,  and  was  relieved.  I  awaken- 
ed, and  started  into  living  consciousness,  my  face  covered  with 
clammy  dews,  my  hair  upright  and  wet,  my  whole  frame  agita- 
ted with  the  terrors  which  were  due  wholly  to  the  imagination. 

It  would  be  easy,  periiaps,  to  account  for  such  a  dream,  as- 
suming, as  we  did  at  the  outset,  that  the  mental  faculties  never 
know  abeyance  —  that  the  thought  never  sleeps.  Any  specula- 
tion, in  regard  to  the  tranrition  periods  in  English  history,  would 
give  the  requisite  material.  From  a  survey  of  the  powers  of 
physical  manhood  to  those  rival  and  superior  powers  which  fol- 
low from  the  birth  of  art  and  science,  the  step  is  natural  enough ; 
and  the  imagination  might  well  delight  itself  by  putting  them  hi 
contrast  and  opposition.    But  we  have  no  space  left  for  fiirther 


CHAPTER   XVII, 

HOW  THR   BILIOUS  ORATOR   B8SAYBD 

*'  A  GOOD  deal  has  been  said  in  respect  to  the  moiioionj  ot 
the  prospect  while  passing  through  the  North-OaioHna  conntiy. 
In  respect  to  snch  inflnences  as  are  derived  from  the  moral 
world,  and  by  which  places  are  lighted  np  by  a  brilliancy  not 
their  own,  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  ordinary 
stage  and  railway  routes  everywhere  in  our  country.  Roads 
are  usually  drawn  through  the  most  accessible  regions.  The 
lands  commonly  surrendered  for  this  purpose  are  generally  the 
most  inferior,  and  the  man  of  taste  rarely  establishes  a  fine  man- 
sion upon  the  common  highway.  In  the  South,  this  is  partica- 
larly  the  case.  The  finer  dwellings  of  the  planter  are  to  be 
approached  through  long  and  sinuous  avenues,  that  open  only  a 
green  arch  upon  the  roadnde,  and  show  you  nothing  to  convey 
any  tolerable  idea  of  the  beauty,  taste  and  comfort  which  aie 
buried  in  noble  woods  away  from  vulgar  curiosity.  The  land- 
scape, in  the  eye  of  the  hurrying  traveller,  needs  to  possess  but 
a  single  element — variety.  Let  it  be  broken  into  great  inequal- 
ities— steep  rocks,  and  deep  dells  and  valleys,  overhanging 
precipices,  and  thundering  waterfkUs — and  the  voyager,  wfao  is 
only  the  pendant  to  a  locomotive  for  the  nonce,  is  quite  satisfied. 
Beauty  of  detail  is,  of  course,  quite  imperceptible  to  his  vision. 
In  the  old  countries  of  Europe,  the  site  is  illustrated  by  tower 
and  temple,  picturesque  ruin  and  votive  tablet  The  handbook 
which  you  cany  distinguishes  the  spot  with  some  strange  or 
startling  history.  In  our  world  of  woods,  we  lack  these  ad- 
juncts. If  we  had  the  handbook,  we  should  doubtlessly  dis- 
cover much  to  interest  us  in  the  very  scenes  by  which  we  hurry 
with  contempt.  Dull  and  uninteresting  as  the  railroad  route 
appears  through  North  and  South  Oarolina,  were  you  familiar 
with  the  facts  in  each  locality — could  you  couple  each  with  itf 
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local  histoiy  or  tradition — the  fancy  would  instantly  qnickeot 
and  the  mind  would  not  only  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  scene 
through  which  you  pass,  hut  would,  by  a  naturally-assimilativo 
process,  begin  to  explore  for  its  underlying  beauties." 

"  What  a  pity  that  handbooks  for  the  South  are  not  provided 
by  some  patriotic  author !" 

"  They  will  be  furnished,  no  doubt,  when  the  tide  of  travel 
sets  in  this  direction,  and  you  will  then  be  surprised  at  the  dis- 
coveries which  shall  be  made.  He  who  goes  over  these  com- 
mon routes  has  no  idea  of  the  wondrous  scenic  beauties  which 
lie  m  wait  to  delight  him;  hidden  from  sight  only  by  the  road- 
side umbrage.  With  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  country  in  all  these  states,  I  am  able  to  identify  scenes 
of  interest  as  I  pass;  and  I  find,  at  every  step,  in  my  course 
along  these  regions  which  seem  so  barren  to  the  stranger,  fruit- 
ful interests  and  moving  influences,  which  exercise  equally  the 
memory  and  the  imagination — the  imagination  through  the 
memory.  There  is  scarcely  a  mfle  in  the  passage  over  the 
common  roads,  in  South  Carolina,  which  I  do  not  thus  find  sug- 
gestive of  events  and  persons,  legends  and  anecdotes,  which 
elevate  the  aspect  of  the  baldest  tracts,  each  with  a  befitting 
moral,  l^o  him  who  can  recall  these  events  and  traditions,  the 
scene  becomes  invested  with  a  soft  and  rosy  light — the  sterile 
sands  put  on  features  which  sublime  them  to  the  thought,  and 
the  gloomy  wastes  of  pine  and  swamp  forest  commend  them- 
selves to  sympathies  which  lie  much  deeper  than  any  which 
we  can  reach  through  the  medium  of  the  external  senses.  No 
doubt  this  is  the  same  in  all  the  wild  states  of  the  South,  to 
him  who  is  of  'the  nuwar  bom.'  There  will  be  a  thousand 
lc»cal  matters,  of  colonization,  early  adventure,  peculiai*  strifes 
and  endurances — the  long  records  of  history  and  tradition,  from 
the  first  coming  of  the  colonists — which,  if  known  to  the  way- 
farer, would  make  him  forgetful  of  the  monotonous  features  of 
his  progress." 

*'  It  is  a  great  pity  that  for  these  we  have  no  guide-books— 
no  monuments  along  the  wayside — no  *  Old  Mortality'  to  show 
OS  where  the  stone  lies  half  buried,  and,  with  his  chisel,  to 
deepen  all  its  features  to  our  eyes.  Some  of  these  days,  no 
doubt,  we  shall  have  rare  chroniclers  springing  up,  who  shall 
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reveal  to  our  successors  these  things — these  objects,  as  well  of 
inind  as  of  sight — which  we  hourly  huny  by  unseeing/* 

'*  Of  this  I  have  no  sort  of  question.  The  development  is  in 
progress.  The  mines  of  the  South  have  been  struck.  Tlie 
vein  is  revealed.  The  quany  is  discovered,  and  in  due  season 
it  will  be  worked.  The  very  impatience  with  which  wc  oom- 
plun  that  the  thing  is  not  done,  is  in  some  degree  a  guaranty 
for  the  performance.  We  must  wait  upon  Providence.  The 
great  error  of  our  people,  as  a  whole,  is  that  they  live  too  fast, 
and  endeavor  at  too  much.  If  suffered  to  go  ahead,  according 
to  the  motive  impulse  in  their  veins,  our  posterity  would  have 
neither  necessity  nor  field  for  achievement.  I  am  for  leaving 
something  to  be  done  by  our  children.  To  him  who  rememben 
the  South— North  Oarollna,  for  example — but  twenty,  naj, 
ten  years  ago,  her  social  and  mental  progress  is  absolutelj 
wonderful." 

"  Hear  that,  young  Turpentine,  and  be  consoled  at  all  my 
flings  at  the  old  North  state." 

''  Ah,  he  knows  it  better  than  either  you  or  me." 

'*  But,  without  looking  to  the  social  progress  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  regarding  her  as  a  region. only  for  the  exploration  of 
the  picturesque  and  adventure-seeking  traveller — the  artist,  the 
man  of  taste,  the  lover  of  fine  manly  sports, — the  good  old 
North  state  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  all  the  confederacy. 
Her  vast  ranges  of  mountain  render  her  especially  attractive  to 
all  these  classes.'' 

"  Yet,  how  little  promise  of  this  is  there  along  the  Atlantie 
shore !" 

"  Even  here,  to  the  painter  of  detail,  to  the  contemplative  and 
musing  taste  and  nature,  there  are  thousands  of  scenes  of  great 
interest-  and  beauty.  To  find  these,  however,  you  need  the  eye 
that  sees ;  and  the  man  whose  eyes  have  been  properly  coached 
by  art  may  spend  months  and  years  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  discover  new  provinces  of  beauty  with  the  ramble  of  each 
succeeding  day.  Nature,  in  her  arrangement  of  the  scenery  of 
the  South,  differing  from  the  rule  of  the  artist,  has  thrown  her 
most  impoMug  forms  and  aspects  into  the  background.  Her 
mountains  and  mi^estic  altar-places  are  nowhere  visible  along 
the  sea ;  and  the  superficial  traveller  is  prepared  to  doubt  the 
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existence  of  any  such  tbroughont  our  land.  Their  absence  on 
the  Atlantic  would  not,  perhaps,  he  so  greatly  felt,  if  men  were 
not  always  most  easily  taken  hy  the  bald  outline,  the  mere  snr 
lace,  the  simply  salient  and  externally  imposing.  There  is 
much  in  the  scenery  along  our  coast  which,  closely  examined, 
wonld,  by  its  exquisite  delicacy  and  nice  variety  of  detail,  quite 
Bs  much  attract  the  mere  explorer  as  the  artist.  One  of  the 
peculiarities  of  this  region,  as  distinguished  from  the  northern 
coasts,  is  the  presence  of  the  numerous  beautiful  islets,  that 
seem  to  guard  our  shores  and  cities  from  the  wave.  Roving  in 
boat  or  steamer  along  these  islets,  or  among  them,  they  appeal 
to  a  moral  instinct,  the  exercise  of  which  puts  a  thousand  genial 
fancies  into  activity.  They  rise  up  suddenly  around  you,  like 
gems  from  out  the  sea ;  fairy  abodes  at  least ;  sometimes  green 
in  shrub,  and  vine,  and  tree,  to  the  very  lips  of  ocean;  and 
again,  spread  out,  a  sandy  plain,  glittering  with  myriads  of  dia- 
mond sparks,  garlanded  with  m3rriads  of  fantastic  shells,  and 
seeming,  for  all  the  world, — particularly  when  seen  by  the 
moonlight — to  have  been  devised  and  chosen  as  favorite  places 
for  the  sports  of  Oberon  and  Titania,  of  Puck  and  Little  John, 
the  capricious  Loline  and  the  tricksy  Anatilla.  Southward  as 
you  go,  they  spread  away,  diamonds  or  emeralds,  till  they  con- 
duct you  to  the  great  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  They  grow  in 
size  and  lose  in  beauty  as  you  advance  northwardly.  But  they 
still  constitute  a  remarkable  feature  of  our  whole  coast ;  and  to 
him  who  spreads  sail  among  them  at  moonlight,  especially  in 
the  more  southwardly  points,  they  compel  the  thought  of  all  the 
beings  recognised  by  the  old  system  of  pneumatology.  The 
terrors  of  Cape  Hatteras  might  well  make  it  to  be  supposed  a 
region  of  mischief,  upheaved  from  the  sea,  by  races  of  nngentler 
beings  than  such  as  harbor  in  those  little  sand-dunes  which  lie 
so  smilingly  in  the  moonlight,  with  the  sea  moving  between  them 
in  such  placid  currents.  At  Hatteras,  we  may  supposes,  the  ma- 
Keious  elves,  the  grim  Brownies,  the  savage  Kobolds  inhabit— 
demon  tribes  that  lie  waiting,  in  malignant  watch  for  the  uncon- 
scious bark — slyly  slipping  beneath  the  wave,  seizing  without 
noise  upon  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  and  drawing  her  into  the 
bsidious  currents,  and  upon  the  sands  of  the  treacherous  islet. 
The  fancy  that  peoples  the  innocent  islets,  which  wreck  no  ves- 
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selfr.  with  tlie  'good  people,'  may  with  equal  propriefy  xvler 
the  dangerous  capes  and  headlands  to  such  hostile  tribes  ot 
demons  as  haunt  the  wilds  of  Scotland,  the  Harz  mountains 
Black  forests  of  the  German,  and  the  stormy  shores  of 
Scandinavian.*' 

"  Not  an  unreasonable  notion.  But  was  not  Hatteraak  Ae 
old  Indian  name  of  the  cape  and  the  sea  about  it,  as  giroD  by 
the  andent  chroniclers  ?" 

'<  Tes :  they  varied,  however ;  sounds  imperfectly  caugbt  from 
the  Indian  tongue  were  imperfectly  rendered  in  the  variouB 
tongues  of  Dutchman,  Spaniard,  Frenchman,  and  Englishmaiu 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  making  them  euphonioos,  and 
leave  their  absolute  propriety  in  doubt." 

'<  And  a  pretty  sort  of  euphony  we  should  have  of  it,  if  we 
leave  the  matter  to  American  discretion." 

**  This  need  occasion  no  concern.  The  poets  settle  this  ibr 
succeeding  time,  when  our  generations  have  no  longer  the 
power  to  pervert  the  ears  of  the  future.  The  necessity  of 
verse  compels  the  gradual  growth  of  harmony  in  eveiy  lan- 
guage. The  oral  authority  lasts  no  longer  than  it  can  compel 
the  echo.  The  poet,  always  resisted  while  he  lives,  leaves  a 
voice  behind  him  that  survives  all  others.  Let  him  make  his 
record,  and  be  satisfied  to  leave  it  to  the  decinon  of  posterity. 
There  is  no  speech  of  the  future  that  rises  in  conflict  with  bis 


own." 


''  Are  the  historical  and  traditional  materiel  of  North  CaroliiiA 
of  attractive  character  ?" 

"  None  more  so.  The  very  regions  of  country  which  are  so 
barren  in  the  eyes  of  the  stranger,  pursuing  the  railway  routes 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  would  alone  afford  materials  for  a 
thousand  works  of  fiction.  I  have  identified,  along  this  very 
route,  the  progress  of  more  than  one  curious  history.  Take 
an  example: — 

*'  Our*  first  serious  war  with  the  redmen  of  the  South,  broke 
out  in  1712.  The  savages  of  the  old  North  State  took  up  ^he 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  in  that  year,  with  terrible  effeet. 
Numerous  tribes  were  leagued  together  for  the  extermination  of 
the  whites  of  the  colony  of  New  Berne.  This  colony  was  of 
Swiss,  from  the  Canton  of  Berne  in  Switzerland,  and  Germans 
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of  the  Palatinlite.  They  came  ont  to  America  under  tlie  patron- 
age of  Qaeen  Anne.  Tliey  were  led  by  tlie  Baron  De  Graffon- 
reidt,  vrho  was  created  a  landgrave.  He,  with  Loois  Mitchellt 
a  leading  man  among  the  Swiss,  received  a  grant  of  ten  thousand 
acres  of  land  on  either  of  the  rivers  Neuse  and  Cape  Fear,  or 
their  tributary  branches,  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  sterling  for 
every  thousand  acres,  and  a  quitrent  of  five  shillings.  The 
number  of  Germans  is  unknown;  but  the  Swiss  were  fifteen 
hundred.  They  i-eached  the  confluence  of  the  Neuse  and  Trent 
m  December,  1710,  and  laid  off  the  limits  of  the  colony  in  that 
neighborhood. 

*'  The  conditions  upon  which  these  people  came  to  America, 
were  specious  and  encouraging.  Each  of  them  received,  in  Eng- 
land, an  outfit  in  clothes  and  money,  of  from  ^ve  to  ten  pounds 
sterling ;  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  were  allotted  to  each 
family,  which  was  to  be  five  years  exempt  from  rent  or  taxation. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  they  were  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  half  pei 
cent,  Carolina  currency. —  They  were  credited  one  year  with 
provisions,  and  seven  years  with  the  materiel  for  a  certain  farm- 
ing establishment.  This  included  cows  and  calves,  sows  and 
pigs,  lambs,  &c.  Tools  and  implements  for  clearing  land  and 
building,  were  furnished  without  any  cliarge  by  the  proprietor& 

"  To  a  poor  people,  driven  from  their  native  abodes,  the  pros* 
pect  was  encouraging  enough ;  and  the  treatment  which  they 
received  seemed  very  liberal.  Indeed,  the  colony  very  soon  be- 
gan to  put  on  the  most  prosperous  appearance  —  was  flourishing 
in  fact,  growing  daily  in  numbers  and  a£9uence.  But  the  Indians, 
as  the  phrase  goes,  began  to  look  on  the  whites  with  jealousy. 
Jealousy,  it  probably  was  not.  In  brief  the  savages  coveted 
treasures  which  they  beheld  for  the  first  time,  and  which  were 
indifferently  guarded. 

*'  In  the  fall  of  1711,  certain  tribes  agreed  to  combine  their 
forces  for  the  purpose  of  massacre  and  plunder.  The  Tuscaro- 
ras  uniertook  to  cut  the  throats  of  the  settlers  upon  the  Roanoke, 
and  between  that  river  and  Pamlico,  otherwise  Tar  river.  The 
Cotheckneys  and  Corees  arranged  to  do  the  same  benevolent 
office  for  the  settlements  on  the  Neuse  and  Trent.  The  Mat- 
tamaskettos  and  Matchapangos  had  the  duty  assigned  them  of 
scalping  tlie  whites  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bath. 

17 
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**  The  work  was  done  with  little  resen^ation  at  th^  dangaatedl 
period.  Bat  a  few  days  before  the  massacre,  the  Indians  suc- 
ceeded in  talcing  captive  the  Bai*on  De  GraiFenreidt  and  J^bn 
Lawson,  the  surveyor-general  of  the  province,  whose  book  of 
travels,  a  highly-interesting  narrative,  constitutes  one  of  the  best 
of  our  Indian  authorities  of  the  South,  and  shoold  be  in  every 
good  American  library. 

"  These  distinguished  persons,  totally  unsuspicious  of  danger, 
were  engaged  in  an  exploring  expedition  up  the  Neuse.     Their 
vessel  was  a  mere  dug-out,  a  cypress  canoe  of  native  manufacture: 
and  they  were  accompanied  only  by  a  negro,  who  paddled  the 
canoe,  right  and  left.     They  landed  at  evening  with  the  view 
of  encamping,  when  they  were  suddenly  surrounded  by  more  than 
sixty  Indians.    They  were  made  prisoners  and  marched  off  to 
a  village  some  distance  up  the  river — a  march  that  oecupied  ike 
whole  night.    Here  the  tribe  and  their  neighbors  met  in  aolenm 
consultation  on  the  fate  of  their  prisoners.    The  baron  was  an 
intruder,  but  Lawson  was  an  invader.    As  it  was  after  his  sor- 
veys  that  they  found  their  lands  appropriated,  they  assumed  hka 
to  be  the  source  of  the  evil  of  which  they  complained.     Both  the 
captives  underwent  a  severe  preliminary  beating,  the  better  to 
prepare  them  for  what  was  to  follow.    They  were  then  deliber- 
.itely  doomed  to  the  fire  torture,  carried  to  the  field  of  sacrifice, 
kept  there  in  durance  vile,  and  in  the  most  gloomy  apprehenooni 
f3r  a  day  and  night,  when  the  number  of  the  savages  having 
greatly  increased  to  behold  the  spectacle,  the  preparations  were 
immediately  begun  for  carrying  the  terrible  judgment  into  effect 
The  orgies  and  phrensied  brutalities  of  the  Indians  may  be 
imagined.    The  hour  for  execution  came.     The  pardea  were 
bound  to  the  stake ;  but  at  this  moment  the  baron  pleaded  his 
nobility,  appealing  to  the  chiefs  for  protection,  for  that  he  too 
was  a  chief. 

"  Strange  to  say,  the  appeal  was  entertained.  They  concluded 
to  spare  his  life :  but  no  entreaty  could  save  Lawson  and  the 
negro.  They  were  subjected  to  the  fiery  ordeal,  and  perished 
by  a  terrible  and  lingering  death,  protracted  to  their  utmost  capa- 
city to  endure,  with  all  the  horrid  ingenuity  of  savage  art  Then 
followed   the   general   massacre,   which   i^read   conatevnetiMi 
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throughout  the  province.     More  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
persons  were  butchered  in  a  night." 

"  Certainly,  the  romancer  could  work  up  such  a  history  with 
good  effect  What  a  terrible  scene,  in  these  awful  forests,  with 
thousands  of  the  begrinied  and  painted  savages,  howling  terribly, 
and  dancing  6ercely  about  tltem.    Did  the  affair  end  herel" 

"  How  could  it  ?  It  is  the  necessity  of  civilization  that  it  must 
conquer.  At  the  first  tidings  of  the  affair,  tlie  assembly  of  South 
Carolina,  then  in  session  at  Charleston,  called  out  her  militia, 
and  appropriated  eighty  thousand  dollars  to  the  relief  of  the  sis- 
ter province.  Six  hundred  militiamen,  under  Col.  Barnwell,  im- 
mediately took  the  field.  An  auxiliary  force  of  friendly  Indians, 
consisting  of  two  hundred  and  eighteen  Gherokees,  seventy-nine 
Creeks,  forty-one  Catawbaa,  twenty-eight  Yemassecs — all  com- 
manded by  white  officers — were  joined  to  the  force  under  Bam- 
well  —  the  Indians  being  chiefly  used  as  scouts  and  hunters. 

Wild,  tangled,  gloomy,  was  the  wilderness  which  they  had  to 
traverse — a  region  utterly  savage,  inhabited  by  bear  and  pan- 
ther, or  by  tribes  of  men  quite  as  ferocious  and  untameable. 
Tlie  governor  of  North  Carolina  called  out  the  militia  of  North 
Carolina,  but  seemingly  in  vain.  His  proclamation  was  little 
heeded. 

Barnwell  crossed  the  country,  in  spite  of  all  impediments,  and 
came  up  with  the  Indians,  who  were  in  great  strength  upon  the 
Neusc,  where  they  had  erected  a  strong  fort  of  logs,  at  a  point 
some  thirty  miles  below  the  spot  where  the  railroad  crosses  the 
river.  The  battle  tliat  followed  resulted  in  the  utter  defeat  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  annihilation  of  some  of  their  tribes.  More  than 
three  hundred  of  the  redmen  were  slain — we  have  no  report  of 
the  wounded — and  one  hundred  were  made  prisoners.  The 
battle  had  taken  place  without  their  fortress,  the  Indians  having 
boldly  become  the  assailants.  The  fugitives  found  shelter  in 
the  foil,  which,  after  much  loss  and  great  suffering,  they  smren- 
dered,  and  sued  for  peace;  which  was  granted  them  by  their 
conqueror.  Barnwell  was  censured  for  being  too  indulgent  to 
the  vanquished ;  but  what  could  he  exact  from  the  savages  ? 
They  had  nothing  farther  to  concede  than  submission — could 
make  no  fax*ther  sacrifice  but  in  their  lives.  The  fortress  thus 
captured  was  called  after  the  conqueror,  and  you  may  still  trace 
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out  its  ruins.    Would  these  bare  no  interest  in  the  eyes  oi  fSt» 
traveller  who  is  familiar  with  the  history  ? 

"  Now,  if  I  say  that  all  this  region  is  marked  in  like  intaiest- 
ing  manner,  by  wild,  savage,  bloody,  strange,  and  wonderiiil 
events,  you  will  be  no  longer  doubtful  of  the  attraction  with 
which  an  ordinary  handbook,  such  as  in  Europe  distinguishes 
every  crumbling  fabric  or  fortress  with  a  human  interest,  would 
invest  this  seemingly  barren  country.  There  are  true  histories 
throughout  nil  these  old  states  of  the  south,  not  inferior  to  those 
of  Powhatan  and  Pocahontas,  and  that  remarkable  old  Roman 
red  man  of  Virginia,  the  mighty  Opechancanongh." 

''  It  is  curious,"  said  Selina  BuiTougbs,  **  that  our  own  people 
are  quite  as  ignorant  of  these  local  histories  as  anybody  else/* 

Tlie  remark  stinted  the  bile  in  the  bosom  of  our  Alabama  orator, 
who  was  never  more  ready  to  lift  the  tomahawk  than  when  oppor- 
tunity offered  to  indulge  in  a  fling  at  the  Yankees,  and  pou 
out  his  sarcasms  at  the  expense  of  those  of  the  South,  who  were 
adverse  to  decisive  or  hostile  measures. 

<*  Nothing  curious  about  it,  Miss  Bun*oughs.  We  are  a  poor, 
mouthing,  meanspirited  people  after  all,  with  long  tongues  and  soft 
brains,  and  no  resolution.  Our  ignorance  in  respect  to  our  own 
history  and  own  resources,  and  our  own  rights,  is  sufBciently  con- 
clusive against  our  perpetually  vaunted  patriotism.  Our  constant 
travel  at  the  North  among  a  people  who  are  for  ever  assailing 
us,  is  enough  to  shame  and  discredit  all  our  boasting." 

"  But  there  is  a  great  change  going  on  in  this  respect,  sir." 

*'  Yes,  indeed  !  I  can  acknowledge  this,  though  the  acknowl- 
edgment does  not  a  whit  lessen  the  necessity  of  denouncing  the 
practice  which  is  still  too  much  continued.  We  must  continue 
to  denounce  until  the  reform  is  complete.  It  is  a  great  consola- 
tion, full  of  hope  and  promise,  that  it  is  at  last  begun." 

Here  the  orator  dashed  off  into  an  essay,  somewhat  in  the 
vein  of  his  anniversary  oration,  which,  as  it  contains  sundry 
startling  things,  and  striking  sarcasms,  our  reporter  has  tliouglit 
it  proper  to  preserve.  In  fact,  there  is  a  wholesome  word  for 
Noi-th  and  South,  in  the  very  energetic  expression  of  this  man's 
feelings.  He  is  the  true  type  and  representative  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  southern  people,  speaking  the  bitterness  which  they 
have  been  taught  to  nourish,  their  jealous  resentments,  and  the 
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spirit  with  which  thej  will  seize  upon  any  opporttuiity  of  obtaining 
redress  and  remedy  for  the  evils  and  injuries  of  which  they  com- 
plain. Let  North  and  South  consider,  and  be  wise  in  season. 
Tlie  usual  caprice  in  the  destiny  of  nations  precipitates  catastro- 
phes  which  men  may  lament  but  never  repair ;  and  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  of  the  errors  which  prevail  among  the  people  of 
the  North,  is  their  obstinate  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  Union. 
It  is  a  faith  against  which  all  histories,  in  all  periods,  bear  the 
most  unvarying  testimony— -testimony  which  we  should  be  au- 
thorised to  disregard  and  reject,  only  when  we  shall  be  able  to 
assure  ourselves  that  we  have  stronger  claims,  by  reason  of  our 
greater  virtues,  upon  the  protecting  care  of  God,  than  any  of 
the  myriad  generations  by  which  we  have  been  preceded.  But, 
to  the  essay  of  our  orator,  which,  though  extempore,  was  deliv- 
ered as  rapidly  as  an  oration  memorized ;  not  as  if  read  simply, 
but  with  the  freedom  of  one  who  declaims  passionately,  in  hot 
blood,  and  with  the  bold  impetuous  action  of  a  fiery  soul,  in 
which  the  long-fettered  torrents  have  at  length  broken  all  their 
barriers,  and  are  dashing  headlong,  in  foam  and  fury,  over  the 
still  resisting  but  incapable  rock. 

"  Yes,  soft-heads !  soft-heads !  That  is  the  word — soft-heads ! 
But  there  is  hope,  even  for  a  soft-head  !'* 

**  We  should  only  be  indulging  in  one  of  the  commonest  of  all 
truisms,  were  we  to  protest  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  unmixed 
evil  in  the  world ;  and  all  the  philosophy  may  be  compassed  in 
a  nut-shell,  which  chuckles  over  the  'ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good.'  It  will  suffice  if  we  insist  that  our  bitter  is,  frequently, 
the  wholesome  medicine  whose  benefit  is  in  the  ftiture ;  and  what 
we  regard  as  the  mishap  of  the  day,  and  lament  accordingly, 
becomes  to  our  great  surprise,  the  parent  of  a  necessity  that 
loads  to  most  pleasant  and  profitable  results.  To  bring  our  max- 
ims to  bear  upon  our  present  topic,  we  have  but  to  remark,  that 
the  cholera,  which  devastated  the  cities  of  the  North  last  summer, 
and  the  abolition  mania, — which  is  destined  to  root  them  out, 
and  raze  them  utterly  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  if  not  season- 
ably arrested, — have  proved,  in  some  degree,  highly  ser^'iceable, 
if  not  saving  influences,  for  the  people  of  the  South.  How 
many  thousand  of  our  wandering  idlers,  our  absentees  who  peri- 
odically crave  a  wearisome  pilgrimage  to  northern  regions^  in 
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Btead  of  £a4iog  groi^ter  good  in  a  profitable  mvestment  of  tboo^l 
a^id  ouriosity  at  home — who  wander  away  in  mere  Eetlewnew 
aud  return  weiM^ed  gfid.  i^ni'efreshed — were  denied  their  usual 
inane  ipdolgenceg  by  the  dread  of  pestilenoe.  And  how  many 
other  thonaaiE^Sy  capable  of  appreciating  the  charms^  of  nature^ 
and  the  de%hU  of  a  glorious  landscape,  were,  in  like  mannei^ 
compelled  to  forego  the  same  progress,  by  the  patriotic  sentiment 
which  revolts  at  the  thouglit  of  spending  time  and  money  among  a 
people  whose  daily  labor  seems  to  be  addressed  to  the  neighborly 
lesire  of  defaming  our  character  and  destroying  our  institutioDB. 

"  The  result  of  tliese  hostile  influences  has  been  liighly  favor- 
able to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  soil.  We  haTe« 
in  4he  South,  a  ra^  of  '  soft-heads,' — a  tribe  that  corresponds 
admirably  with  the  '  dough-faces'  of  Yankee^land.  These  are 
people  bom  and  wedded  to  a  sort  of  provincial  servility  thai 
finds  nothing  grateful  but  the  foreign.  They  prefer  the  stranger 
to  the  native,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  beoauae  they  are  re- 
luctftnt  to  i^dmit  the  eicistence  of  any  persons,  m  their  own  pre^ 
cipcta,  who  might  come  in  conflict  with  their  own  importance. 
In  like  manner,  and  for  a  similar  reason/they  refuse  to  give  fiuth 
to  tlieir  own  poASesuons  of  scenery  and  climate.  Their  d%nitj 
requires  foreign  travel  for  its  proper  maintenance.  It  is  diataiiee 
only,  in  their  eyes,  that  can  possibly  '  lend  enchantment  to  the 
view.'  They  ai-e  unwilling  to  admit  the  charms  of  a  region 
which  might  be  readily  explored  by  humbler  persons ;  and  tiiey 
turn  jxp  their  lordly  noses  at  any  reference  to  the  claims  of 
mountain,  valley,  or  watecfall,  in  their  own  section,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  they  may  also  be  seen  by  vulgar  people. 
To  despise  the  native  and  domestic,  seems  to  them,  in  th^r  in- 
flated folly,  the  only  true  way  to  show  that  they  have  tastes  iu- 
^nitely  superior  to  those  of  the  common  herdlings. 

'<  For  such  people,  it  wais  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should 
speed  abroad  in  summer.  The  habit  required  it,  and  tjbe  ael^ 
esteem,  even  if  the  t«»tes  did  not.  It  is  true  that  they  were 
weaiied  with  the  monotonous  routine.  It  is  true  that  they  were 
tired  €f  the  scenery  so  often  witnessed ;  tured  of  the  flatness  of 
northerly  paslimesk  and  outraged  constantly  by  the  bad  mauneie, 
«ad  the.  unqoalifled  monstrosity  of  the  borefi  whom  they  oou- 
nti09fij  f^quntered,  from  the  moment  that  they  get  beyopod  the 
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line  of  Mason  and  Dixon.  All  the  somA  tttaning  of  a  poKBhed 
socie^  at  iiome,  was  disparagiod  by  the  reckless  obtroriveness 
by  whiob  tbat  was  distingoisbod  whieb  they  met  abroad-^ the 
free,  familiar  {>ei*tness  of  moneyed  vulgarity,  or  the  insolent  as- 
sttmptions  of  a  class  whose  fortunes  have  been  realised  at  the 
expense  of  their  edneation.  A  tbonsand  offensive  traits  in  the 
social  world  which  they  sought,  added  to  the  ntter  deficiency  of 
all  freshness  in  the  associations  which  they  periodically  made, 
combined  to  lessen  or  destroy  everything  Hke  a  positive  attrac- 
tion in  the  regions  to  which  they  wandered ;  bat«  in  spite  of  all» 
they  went.  Habit  was  too  inflexible  for  sense  or  taste;  and, 
posfdbly,  the  fear  that  the  world  might  not  get  on  so  well  as  be- 
fore, onleSB  they  appeared  as  nsaal  at  the  opening  of  the  season 
in  Broadway,  and  ^vond  themselves,  for  a  week  at  least  each 
3'ear.  at  Newport  and  Saratoga,  seemed  to  make  it  a  duty 
tliat  they  Rhould,  at  large  pecuniary  sacrifice,  submit  to  a  dreary 
penance  every  summer. 

*'  But  the  cholera  came  in  conflict  with  the  habit  It  unsettled 
the  routine  which  was  only  endurable  in  the  absence  of  thotaght 
and  energy.  It  suggested  unpleasant  associationa  to  those  who, 
perhikps,  would  sa£fer  under  any  sort  of  exicitement,  the  whole* 
wome  as  well  as  the  pernicious ;  and  the  idea  of  eadilg  cherriies 
and  cream,  at  the  peril  of  utter  revolutioa  in  the  abdominal 
domain,  bad  the  eff^<it  of  startling  into  thought  and  speculation 
the  inane  intellect  which,  hitherto,  had  taken  no  share  in  regular 
ting  the  habits  of  the  wanderer.  When,  at  the  same  time>  it 
was  Hound  that  the  pestilence  confined  its  ravages  to  the 
Northi — that  either  the  cHmate  of  the  South  was  toe  pure» 
or  the  habits  of  its  people  too  proper,  to  yield  it  the  re^ifllte 
field  for  operation, — and  that  Charleston,  Savannah  aikd  other 
cities  in  the  low  latitudes,  were  not  within  the  reach  of  its  ter* 
rors, — then  it  was  that  patriotism  bad  leave  to  suggest,  for  the 
first  timci  the  beauties  and  attractione  of  home,  and  to  make  the 
most  of  them.  Her  argument  found  succor,  as  we  have  hinted, 
fran  other  influences.  Our '  Soft*heads'  no  longer  found  ^at 
unlimited  deference,  and  servile  acknowledgment^  which  the 
societies  they  visited,  had  uniformly  shown,  in  return  for  tlieir 
patronage.  Society  at  the  North  was  in  revolution.  Old  things 
were  rbout  to  pass  away ;  all  things  were  to  beoonie  new.   Prop* 
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erty  was  to  undergo  general  distribution  in  equal  shares,  l&vetf 
man,  it  was  argued,  had  a  natural  right  to  a  farmstead)  and  a 
poultoy-yard ;  as  every  woman,  not  wholly  past  bearing*  had  a 
right  to  a  husband.  The  old  Patroons  of  Albany  were  not  per- 
mitted to  rent,  but  must  sell  their  lands,  at  prices  prescribed  by 
the  buyer,  or  the  tenant.  Debtors  liquidated  their  bonds  in  the 
blood  of  their  creditors.  The  law  of  divorce  gave  every  sort 
of  liberty  to  wife  and  husband.  The  wife,  if  she  did  not  avail 
herself  of  the  extreme  privileges  accorded  to  her  by  tliifi  benev- 
olent enactment,  was,  at  all  events,  allowed  to  keep  her  own 
purse,  and  to  spend  her  money,  however  viciously,  without  ac- 
counting to  her  lord.  If  he  was  lord,  she  was  lady.  She  was 
not  simply  his  master,  but  her  own ;  and  a  precious  household 
they  made  of  it  between  tliem.  Ghurches  multiplied,  mostly,  at 
the  veiy  moment  when  a  restless  and  powerful  party —avowedly 
hostile  to  all  religion — was  denouncing  and  striving  to  abolish 
the  Sabbath  itself,  as  immoraU  and  in  conflict  with  the  privileges 
of  labor  and  the  citizen. 

'*  In  thb  universal  disorder  in  laws  and  mwals — this  confudoa 
of  society,  worse  confounded  every  day — in  its  general  aspects 
so  wonderfully  like  those  which,  in  Fratice,  preceded,  and  prop- 
erly paved  the  way  for,  a  purging  reign  of  terror — all  the  usual 
amenities  and  courtesies  were  fau*ly  at  an  end,  even  in  those 
places,  hotels  and  haunts  of  summer  festivity,  in  which  decency 
and  jpolicy,  if  not  charity  and  good-will  to  men,  requires  that 
everything  should  be  forebome,  of  manner  or  remark,  that  might 
be  ofiFensive  to  any  sensibilities.  But  tlie  cloud  and  blindnbss 
which  everywhere  overspread  society,  was  a  madness  too  sweep* 
ing  to  forbear  any  subject,  in  which  envy,  malice,  conceit,  and 
a  peevish  discontent,  could  find  exercise  at  the  expense  of  one's 
neighbor.  In  destroying,  at  home,  the  securities  of  religion»  the 
domestic  peace  of  families,  the  inviolability  of  the  laws,  the  guar- 
antees of  the  creditor — nay,  taking  his  life,  as  that  of  an  inso- 
lent, when  he  presumed  to  urge  his  bond -^ these  reckless  incen- 
diaries (like  the  French,  exactly)  must  carry  tlieir  beautiful  sys- 
tem to  the  hearts  of  other  communities.  TL^y  are  by  no  means 
selfish*  They  must  share  their  admirable  blessings  with  others 
-—nay,  force  them,  even  against  thehr  desires,  to  partake  of  their 
drunken  mixtures.     Ko  situation,  accordingly    is  sacred  from 
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their  invasion.  No  refdge  is  left  for  society,  unembarrassed  hj 
their  presence.  They  rage  in  all  places,  fireside,  street,  ex- 
change, hotel,  and,  not  so  much  seeking  to  reform  and  teach, 
as  to  outrage  and  annoj,  thej  studiously  thrust  upon  3rou,  at 
every  turn,  the  picture  of  the  miserable  fanatic,  whose  vanity 
prompted  him  to  fire  a  temple  only  that  he  might  be  seen  in  r^ 
its  blaze. 

"  Our  '  Soft-heads,'  who  have  been  busily  engaged,  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  in  feeding  these  fanatics,  by  draining  the  prof- 
Its  from  their  own  soil,  are,  at  length,  beginning  to  feel  some- 
what uncomfortable,  sitting  cheek-by-jowl,  at  Saratoga,  and 
other  places  of  vulgar  resort,  and  heai-ing  themselves  described 
as  robbers  and  wretches  by  the  very  people  whose  thieving  an-  V- 
cestors  stole  the  negro  with  whom  to  swindle  our  forefathers. 
They  begin  to  suspect  that  their  pride  is  not  wholly  unimpaired, 
when  they  hearken  quietly  to  such  savory  communications.  A 
lurking  doubt  whether  they  are  not  the  persons  meant,  all  the 
while,  begins  to  stir  uneasily  within  them ;  and  in  a  half-drowsy 
state,  between  dozing  and  thought,  they  ai«k  themselves  the 
question,  whether  it  were  not  much  more  to  their  credit  to  re- 
solve, henceforward,  neither  to  taste,  nor  touch,  nor  commune 
with  a  people,  who,  in  mere  wantonness  and  insolence,  are  ma-  X^ 
king  so  free  with  all  the  securities  of  their  country,  its  reputa- 
tion, and  its  propei*ty ! 

**  The '  Soft-head,'  it  is  true,  is  not  without  grateful  assurances, 
from  one  class  of  his  neighbors,  that  his  assailants  are  very  sorry 
fanatics  who  deseiTC  no  sort  of  consideration ;  that,  though  Tray, 
Blanche,  and  Sweetheart,  bark  at  him  furiously,  yet  he,  Dick, 
and  his  brother  Tom,  and  his  cousin,  Harry,  all  tavern-keepers, 
living  in  the  broad  route  of  southern  travel,  are  his  friends — 
are  the  tnie,  sturdy  butcher's  dogs,  who  will  keep  the  curs  in 
proper  fear  and  at  a  proper  distance.  But,  after  a  while,  *  Soft- 
head' asks  himself — having  asked  the  question  fruitlessly  of 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Hany — why  do  these  curs,  which  are  said  to 
be  so  despicable — why  do  they  continue  this  barking?  nay, 
why,  when  the  barking  becomes  biting— why  do  not  these 
famous  butcher's  dogs  use  their  teeth  for  the  protection  of  their 
friends?  Why  are  Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweetheart*^ worthless 
puppies  OS  they  are — ^why  are  they  in  full  possesnien  of  the 
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roaat  i  Tii6  fanaties  of  abolition  are  said  to  be  fow ;  but  wlij 
^  do  they  shape  the  laws,  dictate  the  policy,  ooptrol  the  wholo  ao- 
don  of  society  f  *  Soft-head'  gets  no  answer  to  all  this ;  aad 
now  oaturally  begins  to  suspect  that  all  parties  either  think  en- 
tirely with  ihe  offenders,  or  possess  too  little  conxage,  hones^, 
or  proper  lympathy  with  the  south,  eyer  to  be  relied  upon  as 
'  allies.  In  fact,  our  '  soft-head'  discovers  that,  whether  guilfy  or 
otlierwise,  the  party  denounced  as  so  weak  and  worthless,  wields, 

A  in  reality,  the  entire  power,  and  represents  wholly  the  principlea 
and  fe^ings  of  the  north.  The  thing  is  not  to  be  galnsayed. 
Your  merchant,  having  lai'ge  dealings  with  the  '  sofl-heads*' 
makes  little  of  it ;  your  hotel-keeper,  entertaining  laige  sqoad- 
rons  of  '  soft-heads,'  *  for  a  connderation,'  every  summer, 
gravely  insists  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  buaz  of  a  bee  in  a  tar- 
barrel  ;  your  Yankee  editor,  grossing  the  line  of  Mason  aad 
Dixon — a  northern  man  with  aouthem  principles !  who  teaches 
the  *  soft-head  southron,'  from  'hard-head  northern  school- 
books' — he  is  potent  in  the  asseveration  that  there  is  no  sort  of 
danger — that  it  is  the  cry  of '  wolf,'  only,  made  by  the  cunning 
boys,  who  wish  to  see  the  fun  of  the  false  chase ;  and.  that.  In 
his  hands,  as  grand  conservator  of  the  peace,  everything  that's 
worth  Having  is  in  a  place  of  eminent  security.  Your  thorough 
.  slave  of  party,  whig  or  democrat,  who  hopes  for  a  secretaryship, 
or  a  vice-presidentship,  or  a  foreign  mission  —  or  who,  with  com- 
mendable modesty,  resigns  himself  to  a  postmastership,  or  a 
tide-waitership — all  these  come  in  to  the  assistance  of  our  'soft- 
heads,' and  take  monstrous  pains  to  i^eassure  them  and  restore 
tlieir  equanimity !  GU>verned  by  self,  rather  than  by  nation  or 
section,  they  cry  'peace' — all  — when  there  is  no  peace! 
When  there  can  not  be  peace,  so  long  as  the  south  is  in  the 
minority,  and  so  long  as  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  north  are 
/\.  so  universally  hostile  to  our  most  vital  and  most  cherished  insti* 
'  tutions.  Until  you  reconcile  this  inequality,  and  exorcise  this 
evil  spirit,  that  now  rages  rampant  through  the  Northern  States 
—  allied  with  all  sorts  of  fanatical  passions  and  principles— > 
Agrarianism,  Communism,  Fourierism,  Wrightism,  Millerism, 
Mormonism,  etc., — you  may  cry  peace  and  union  till  yon  split 
your  lungs,  bnt  you  will- neither  make  peace  nor  secure  union. 
^  *<  WelL  our  '  soft-head'  b^in^  to  discover  this.    He  has  been 
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weak  and  lazy-— listlem  and  indiiflferent— ^Tain,  and  an  idler; 
weaTj,  and  a  wanderer ;  bnt  lie  still  lias  latent  sympatbics  that 
remind  him  of  his  homei  and  be  is  not  blind  to  the  warrnngs 
which  tell  him  that  he  has  a  property  which  ia  threatened,  and 
may  popsibly  be  destroyed.  He  rubs  his  eyes,  and  shakes  him- 
self accordingly.  He  begins  to  bestir  himself.  It  is  high  time. 
He  is  no  longer  in  the  condition  to  say  with  the  slnggard, '  A 
little  more  sleep -^  a  little  more  folding  of  the  arms  to  slumber.' 
•  Tray,  Blanclte,  and  Sweetheart,'  the  fnll^monthed  abolition 
curs,  are  at  his  heels,  and,  with  their  incessant  barking,  they 
snffer  nobody  to  sleep.  '  Soft-head'  soon  finds  that  they  are 
not  satisfied  to  bark  simply.  Tliey  are  anxious  to  use  their 
teeth  upon  him  as  well  as  their  tongues.  His  wife's  maid,  Sally, 
is  persuaded  to  leave  his  bonds,  for  a  condition  of  unexampled 
human  felicity,  which  is  promised  her  in  the  neighborhood  .of  the 
Five  Points ;  and  his  man,  Oharles,  walks  off  with  two  loving 
white  brothers,  who  soon  show  him  how  mtich  more  moral  it  is 
to  become  a  burglar  than  to  remain  a  slave.  '  Soft-head'  very 
soon  heara  of  both  in  their  new  Utopia.  Sally  writes  to  him 
firom  the  Tombs  or  Blackwell's  Island,  and  Charley  from  Sing- 
Sing.  They  relate  a  most  horrid  narrative  of  their  condition ; 
their  follies,  theif  crimes,  the  sufferings  and  abuses  they  have  un- 
dergone at  the  hands  of  their  sympatliizing  brethren,  whose  ob- 
ject has  been,  not  the  good  of  the  wretched  slave,  but  the  injury 
and  annoyance  of  the  'soft-head'  owner.  They  declare  their 
repentance,  and  entreat  his  assistance.  They  beg  that  he  will  re- 
lease them  from  prison,  and  make  them  once  more  humbly  happy 
in  the  condition  which  was  so  justly  suited  to  their  intellect  and 
morals.  Tlie  heart  of  *  soft-head'  is  touched.  In  this  region  he 
is  quite  as  tender  as  in  his  cranium.  He  obtains  their  discharge, 
gives  bail,  pays  fcos,  and  suffers  a  world  of  trouble  and  expense, 
in  helping  the  poor  Wretches  into  daylight.  But,  will  the  aboli- 
tionists suffer  this  triumph?  Will  they  let  the  prey  escape 
them  at  the  last  ?  Oh  no !  They  dart  between,  a  mob  at  their 
heels,  and  rend  Charley  and  Sally  away  once  more  —  this  time 
by  violence — the  poor  darkies  all  the  while  struggling  against 
the  cruel  fate  of  freedom,  for  which  they  are  so  totally  unfit,  and 
declaring,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  how  infinitely  they  prefer 
bemg  slaves  to  a  gentleman,  than  breihren  of  rach  a  gahg  of 
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blackguards.  '  Soft-head/  himself,  barely  escapes  by  tbe  ddn 
of  his  teeth.  He  is  compelled  to  cast  off  the  indolence  which 
he  has  hitherto  fondly  conceived  to  form  a  part  of  his  dignity, 
and,  with  all  haste,  to  throw  the  Potomac  between  liim  and  the 
pursuing  curs  of  abolition. 

*'  Growling  over  the  popular  sentiment  at  the  North,  which 
thns  dogs  their  footsteps  and  disturbs  their  equanimity,  or  gmm- 
bling  at  the  sudden  invasion  of  cholera,  which  makes  them  trem- 
ble for  their  bowels,  it  is  probable  that  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand Southrons  forebore,  last  summer,  their  usual  route  of  travel. 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  that  season,  constituted  the  tfllinia  ihule^ 
to  which  they  looked  with  shiverings  only.  Thus  '  barred  and 
banned,'  almost  hopeless  of  enjoyment,  but  compelled  to  seek 
for  it  where  they  were,  and  to  find  their  summer  routes  and  rec* 
reations  in  long-neglected  precincts,  it  was  perfectly  dolightfol 
to  behold  the  sudden  glory  which  possessed  them,  as  thej 
opened  their  eyes,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  upon  the 
charming  scenery,  the  pure  retreats,  the  sweet  quiet,  and  the 
surprising  resources  which  welcomed  them — at  home !  Why 
had  they  not  seen  these  things  before?  How  was  it  that 
such  glorious  mountain  ranges,  such  ferUle  and  lovely  valleys, 
such  mighty  and  beautiful  cascades,  sucli  broad,  hard  and  ocean- 
girdled  beaches  and  islets,  had  been  so  completely  hidden  from 
their  eyes?  By  what  fatuity  was  it  that  they  had  been  ao 
blinded,  to  the  waste  of  millions  of  expenditure,  in  tlie  ungrate- 
ful regions  in  which  they  had  so  long  been  satisfied  to  find  re- 
treats, which  afforded  them  so  little  of  pleasure  or  content? 
Poor,  sneaking,  drivelling,  conceited,  slavish  provindalism  never 
received  such  a  lesson  of  unmixed  benefit  before ;  and  patriot- 
ism never  a  happier  stimulus  and  motive  to  future  enjoyment  as 
well  as  independence. 

"  It  is  a  too  melancholy  tratli,  and  one  tliat  we  would  fain  deny 
if  we  dared,  that,  in  sundry  essentials,  the  Southern  people  have 
long  stood  in  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  Northern  states 
of  this  confederacy,  that  the  wiiole  of  tbe  colonies,  in  1775,  oc« 
cupied  to  Great  Britain.  A  people  wholly  de\'oted  to  gracing 
and  agiiculture  are  necessarily  wanting  in  large  marts,  which 
alone  give  the  natural  impulse  to  trade  and  manufactures.  A 
people  engaged  in  Hapf^  culture  are  neoessarily  scattered  rc« 
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motely  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Now,  the  activity  of  the 
common  intellect  depends  cliiefly  upon  the  rough  and  incessant 
attrition  of  the  people.  Wanting  in  this  attiition,  the  hest  minds 
sink  into  repose,  that  finally  hecomes  sluggishness.  As  a  nat- 
ural consequence,  therefore,  of  the  exclusive  occupation  of  agri- 
culture  in  the  South,  the  profits  of  this  culture,  and  the  sparso- 
ne&s  of  our  population,  the  Southern  people  left  it  to  the  Northern 
States  to  supply  all  their  wants.  To  them  we  looked  for  hooks  ^ 
and  opinion — and  they  thus  suhstantially  ruled  us,  through  the  y  r 
languor  which  we  owed  to  ouFwcalih,  and  ink  (iBflulmu  Beif-es-  ^  / 
teem  naturally  due  to  the  infrequency  of  our  struggle  in  the 
common  marts  of  nations.  The  Yankees  furnished  all  our  man- 
ufactures, of  whatever  kind,  and  adroitly  contrived  to  make  it 
appear  to  us  that  they  were  really  our  benefactors,  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  were  sapping  our  substance,  degrading  our 
minds,  and  growing  rich  upon  our  raw  material,  and  by  the  la- 
bor of  our  slaves.  Any  nation  that  defers  thus  wholly  to  another 
is  soon  emasculated,  and  finally  subdued.  To  perfect,  or  even  /  i 
secure,  the  powers  of  any  people,  it  requires  that  they  shall  ""T"***- 
leave  no  province  of  enterprise  or  industry  neglected,  which  is  I  / 
available  to  their  labor,  and  not  incompatible  with  their  soil  and  / 
climate.  And  there  is  an  intimate  sympathy  between  the  labors 
of  a  people,  and  their  higher  morals  and  more  ambitious  senti- 
ment. The  arts  are  all  so  far  kindred,  that  the  one  necessarily 
prepares  the  way  for  the  other.  The  mechanic  arts  thrive  as 
well  as  the  fine  arts,  in  regions  which  prove  friendly  to  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  Benvenuto  Cellini  was  no  less  excellent  as  a  goldsmith 
and  cannoneer  than  as  one  of  the  most  bold  and  admirable 
sculptors  of  his  age.  To  secure  a  high  rank  in  society,  as  well  as 
history,  it  is  necessary  that  a  people  should  do  something  more 
than  provide  a  raw  material.  It  is  required  of  them  to  provide 
the  genius  also,  which  shall  work  the  material  up  into  forms  and 
fabrics  equally  beautiful  and  valuable.  This  duty  has  been 
neglected  by  the  South ;  abandoned  to  her  enemies ;  and,  in 
the  train  of  this  neglect  and  self-abandonment,  a  thousand  evils 
follow,  of  even  greater  magnitude.  The  worst  of  these  is  a  sla- 
insb  deferenc-e  to  the  will,  the  wit,  the  wisdom,  the  art  and  ing^ 
nuity  of  the  people  to  whom  we  yield  our  manufactures ;  making 
it  tbe  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world,  even  when  oar  own  peo- 
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pie  achieve,  to  obtain  for  tbem  the  simplest  jofitice,  even  among 
themselves.  We  surrendered  ourselves  wholly  into  the  handa 
of  our  Yankee  brethren — most  loving  kinsmen  that  thej  are — 
and  were  quite  content,  in  asserting  the  rank  of  getUlemen,  to 
forfeit  the  higher  rank  of  men.  We  were  sunk  into  a  certain 
imbecility — read  from  their  books,  thought  from  their  standardfl* 
shnink  from  and  submitted  to  their  criticism — and  (No!  we 
have  not  jet  quite  reached  that  point — Walker  still  holding  his 
ground  in  the  Bouth  against  Webster),  almost  began  to  adopt 
their  brogue  !  Tliey  dictated  to  our  tastes  and  were  alone  al- 
lowed to  furnish  the  proper  regions  for  their  exercise.  Above 
all,  theirs  was  all  the  scenery;  and  the  torn*  to  Saratoga,  West 
Point,  Newport,  Niagara,  almost  every  season,  was  a  sort  of 
pilgrimage,  as  necessary  to  the  eternal  happiness  of  our  race  of 
'  soft-heads,'  as  ever  was  that  made,  once  in  a  life,  to  Mecca,  bj 
the  devout  worshipper  in  the  faith  of  Islam  ! 

*'  But,  owing  to  causes,  already  indicated,  the  change  has  come 
over  the  spirit  of  that  dream  which  constituted  too  much  the 
life  of  too  large  a  portion  of  our  wealthy  gentry ;  and  the  last 
summer,  as  we  said  before,  left  them  at  liberty  to  look  about 
their  own  homes,  and  appreciate  their  own  resources.  The  dis- 
coveries were  marvellous;  the  developments  as  sotprismg  as 
those  which  followed  the  friction  of  the  magic  lamp  in  the  hands 
of  Aladdin.  Encountered,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  Line,  by  the  loathsome  presence  of  Asiatic  cholera  and 
African  abolition,  they  averted  their  eyes  from  these  equally  of- 
fensive aspects,  and  found  a  prospect,  when  looking  backward 
upon  the  South,  at  once  calculated  to  relieve  their  annoyances, 
and  compensate  admirably  for  all  their  privations.  The  tide  of 
travel  was  fairly  turned ;  and,  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  in  the  several  States  of  Virginia,  the  two  GaroHnaa, 
Georgia,  and  even  Florida,  nothing  ^vas  to  be  seen  bat  the 
chariots  and  the  horsemen,  the  barge  and  the  car,  bearing  to  new 
and  lately  discovered  retreats  of  health  and  freshness,  the  hun- 
gering wanderers  after  pleasure  and  excitement.  For  sttcli  an 
event,  the  country  was  almost  totally  unprepared.  A  few  ancient 
places  of  resort  excepted,  the  numerous  points  of  assemblage 
had  scarcely  ever  been  indicated  on  the  maps.  The  moans  for 
reaching  them  wore  rudfe  and  hastily  pW>vided-    Tho'fnada  Wfcfe 
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fongli,  and,  with  the  vehides  employed  to  trayerse  them,  admi- 
rably adapted  to  giye  wholesome  exercise  to  rhemsatic  joints  and 
dyspeptic  ^sterns.    The  crasiest  carriages  were  hastily  pat  in 
reqaisition,  to  run  upon  the  wildest  highways.    Paths,  only  just 
bliized  out  in  the  woods,  conducted  yon  to  habitations  scarcely 
leas  wild,  of  frames  covered  with  clapboards, — queer-lookbg 
log  tenements,  uuplastered  chambers,  and  little  uncouth  cabins, 
eight  by  twelve-— where  pride,  in  the  lap  of  quiet,  at  all  events, 
if  not  of  comfort,  might  leam  upon  what  a  small  amount  of  cap- 
ital a  man  may  realize  large  results  in  health  and  independence. 
It  was  the  strangest  spectacle,  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
to  see  the  thousands  thus  in  motion  along  the  highways,  and 
thus  lioting  in  rustic  pleasures.    Such  cars  and  caniages,  as  bore 
the  trooping  adventurers,  never  figured  in  fashionable  use  before. 
Ton  might  see  the  railway  trains,  long  and  massive  frames  of 
timber,  set  on  wheels,  with  unplaned  benches,  an  interminable 
range,  crowded  with  the  living  multitudes,  wedged  affectionately 
together,  like  herrings  in  boxes — sorted,  if  not  salted  masses— 
without  covering,  speeding  through  sun  by  day,  and  rain  by 
night,  to  the  appointed  places  of  retreat ;  and,  strange  to  ^ay, 
in  the  best  of  all  possible  humors  with  themselves  and  all  man- 
kind.   A  certain  grateful  determination  to  make  the  most  of  the 
novel  Msctgremeiu  of  their  situation,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
substantial  good,  in  healthy  excitement,  and  moral  compensation, 
which  they  enjoyed  at  home,  operated  to  make  cheerful  all  the 
aspects  of  the  scene,  and  to  afford  a  pleasing  animation  to  the 
strangest  combinations  of  society.      Here  encountei-ed,  to  the 
common  benefit,  circles  and  cliques  that  had  never  before  been 
subjected  to  attrition.    The  reserved  gentleman  of  the  lower 
country,  nice,  staid,  proper  and  particular,  was  pleased  to  receive 
a  freshening  stimulus  from  the  frank,  free,  eager  and  salient 
manners  of  the  gentleman  of  the  interior.     The  over-refined 
ladies  of  the  city  were  enlivened  by  the  informal,  hearty,  lively 
and  laughing  tempers  of  the  buoyant  beauties  of  the  mountain 
and  forest  country.     These  shared  equally  in  the  benefits  of  the 
association.   The  too  frigid  and  stately  reserves  of  the  one  region 
were  thawed  insensibly  by  the  genial  and  buoyant,  the  unso- 
phisticated impulse  of  the  other;  while  the  latter,  insensibly 
Imrrowed,  in  return,  something;  of  the  elaborate  grace,  and  the 
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qniet  dignity,  which  constiftite  the  chief  attractions  of  the 
The  result  has  compassed  something  more  than  was  antieipatei 
by  the  several  parties.     Seeking  only  i»  waste  a  sntnmer  gmte- 
folly,  to  find  health  and  gentle  excitements, — the  nmple  object 
of  the  whole, — they  yet  found  more  precious  benefits  in  the  vb- 
wonted  communion.     Prejudices  were  worn  away  in  the  grate- 
ful attrition ;  new  lights  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  social 
aspects  of  differing  regions;  thought  was  stimulated  to  fresh 
researches ;  and  the  general  resources  of  the  country,  moral  as 
well  as  physical,  underwent  a  development,  as  grateful  and  en- 
couraging as  they  were  strange  and  wonderful  to  all  the  parties. 
'*  The  desagrement  of  these  extemporaneous  progresses  weie 
not  limited  to  bad  roads  and  clumsy  or  crazy  vehicles,  rade  dwel- 
lings, and  the  absence  of  the  usual  comforts  upon  which  the 
gently  of  the  low  country  of  the  South,  trained  in  English 
schools,  are  apt  to  insist  with,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much  teoacHy. 
We  are  compelled  to  make  one  admission,  in  respect  to  onr  in- 
tenor,  which  wo  do  in  gi*eat  grief  of  heart  and  much  Texatioa 
of  spirit.     If  the  schoolmaHer  is  abroad,  the  cook  is  not !     Our 
cuisine  is  not  well  ordered  in  the  forest  country.   The  ^Phywkifo- 
gie  de  Oouf  has  never  there  been  made  a  text-book,  in  the 
schools  of  culinary  philosophy.    We  doubt  if  a  nngle  copy  of 
this  grave  authority  can  be  found  in  all  the  mountain  ranges  of 
the  Apalachian.   They  have  the  grace  and  the  gravy ;  but  these 
are  not  made  to  mingle  as  they  should.    The  art  which  weds 
the  vinegar  and  the  oil,  in  Imppient  harmonies,  so  that  neither 
is  Huffered  to  prevail  in  the  tnste,  lias  never,  in  this  region,  com- 
manded that  careful  stndy,  or  indeed  consideration,  which  their 
union  properly  demands.     The  rank  of  the  cuisinier  is  not  prop- 
erly recognised.    The  weight  and  importance  of  a  grain  of  salt 
in  the  adjustment  (shall  we  say  fxnnpromise^)  of  a  salade,  is,  we 
•  grieve  to  say,  not  justly  understood  in  our  forest  watering-places; 
and,  skilful  enough  at  a  julep  or  a  sherry-cobler,  they  betray 
but '  'prentice  ban's'  when  a  steak,  or  a  sauce,  is  the  subject  of 
preparation.     Monsieur  Gnizot,  speaking  in  properly-dtgnificd 
language  of  the  common  sentiment  of  France,  insists  that  she  is 
the  most  perfect  representative  of  the  civilization  of  Christendom. 
Of  course,  he  banes  her  claims  to  this  position  entirely  on  the 
virtues  of  her  cuisiiTC.     Tlie  moral  of  the  nation  comes  fromtbt 
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kitchen.  The  ' good  digestioii '  which  should  'wait  on  appetite ' 
mu9t  be  impossible  where  the  ckefde  cuisine  falls  short  of  the 
philosopher  as  well  as  the  man  of  science.  Now,  of  all  that 
philosophy,  which  prepares  the  food  with  a  due  r^ard,  not  only 
to  die  meats  and  vegetables  themselves,  the  graces  and  the 
gravies,  but  to  the  temperaments  of  the  consumers,  we  are  sorry 
to  confess  that  we  have  but  little  in  our  vast  interior.  Our 
mountain  cooks  think  tJiey  have  done  everything  when  they 
have  murdered  a  fillet  of  veal  or  a  haunch  t)f  venison,— -sodden 
them  in  lard  or  butter,  baked  ox  boiled  them  to  a  condition 
which  admirably  resembles  the  pulpy  masses  of  cotton  rag,  when 
macerated  for  paper  manufacture, — and  wonders  to  see  yon 
minoe  gingerly  of  a  dish  which  he  himself  will  devour  with  the 
savage  appetite  of  a  Gumanclie !  Ton  have  seen  a  royal  side 
of  venison  brought  in  during  the  morning,  and  laid  out  upon  the 
tavern  shambles ;— yon  have  set  your  heart  upon  the  dinner  of 
that  day.  Fancy  reminds  you  of  the  relish  with  which,  at  the 
St.  Oharles,  in  New-Orleans,  or  the  Pulaski,  in  Savannah,  or  the 
Charleston  Hotel,  you  have  discussed  the  exquisitely  dressed 
loin,  or  haunch,  done  to  a  turn ;  the  red  just  tinging  the  gravy, 
the  meat  just  offering  such  pleasant  resistance  to  the  knife  as 
leaves  the  intricate  fibres  still  closely  united,  though  shedding 
tlieir  juices  with  the  eagerness  of  the  peachy  pressed  between 
the  lips  in  the  very  hour  of  its  maturity ;— or  yon  see  a  fine 
'  mutton'  brought  in,  of  the  wild  flavor  of  the  hills ;  and  you 
examine,  with  the  eye  of  the  epicure,  the  voluminous  fat,  fold 
upon  fold,  lapping  itself  lovingly  about  the  loins.  Leg,  or  loin, 
or  saddle,  or  shoulder,  suggests  itself  to  your  anticipation  as  the 
probable  subject  of  noonday  discussion.  You  lay  yourself  out 
for  the  argument,  and  naturally  reenr  to  the  last  famous  dinner 
which  you  enjoyed  with  the  reverend  father,  who  presides  so 
equally  well  at  tlie  Church  of  the  8t.  Savon,  and  at  his  own  ex- 
cellent hotel  in  the  Kne  des  Huitres.  You  remember  all  the 
company,  admirable  judges,  every  one  of  them,  of  the  virtues 
and  the  graces  of  a  proper  feast.  The  reverend  father,  himself, 
belongs  to  that  excellent  school  of  which  the  English  clergy 
still  show  you  so  many  grateful  living  examples, — men  whose 
sensibilities  are  not  yielded  to  the  barren  empire  of  mind  merely, 
but  who  brin^  thought  and  plulosophy. equally  to  bear  n{ioo  the 
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hnmble  and  too  frequently  mortified  fleib.  Whli  the  ipectade 
of  the  Tenerable  host,  presiding  so  gracefblly  and  eo  amiably— 
the  napkin  tncked  beneath  his  efaia,  and  falling  over  the  ample 
domain  in  which  certain  philosophers,  with  orach  show  of  reasoa« 
have  found  the  mortal  abiduig  place  of  the  sonl — you  associato 
the  happy  action  with  which,  sliglitiy  floorishing  the  bright  steel 
before  he  smites,  he  then  passes  the  sdmitar-like  edge  into  the 
rosy  round  before  him.  It  is  no  rude  or  hurried  act.  He  feels 
the  responsibility  of  the  duty.  He  has  properly  studied  the  rela* 
tions  of  the  parts.  He  knows  just  where  to  insinuate  the  blade; 
and  the  mild  dignity  with  which  the  act  is  perlbrmedy  reminds 
yon  of  what  you  have  seen  in  pictiures,  or  read  in  booka»  of  the 
sacrifices  of  the  high  priests  and  magi,  at  Oredan  or  £gyptiaB 
altars.  What  silence  warts  upon  the  stroke !  and,  as  the  waisa 
blood  gpushes  forth,  and  the  rubied  edges  of  the  wound  lie  bare 
before  yotxr  eyes,  every  bosom  feels  relieved !  The  augoiy  has 
been  a  fortunate  one,  and  the  feast  b^;ins  under  auspices  that  | 

drive  all  doubts  ^i  what  to-morrow  may  bring  forth,  entirelj 
firom  the  thought 

<*  With  such  recollections  kindling  the  imagination,  ovr  extern!- 
pore  hotels  of  the  Apalaohian  regions  will  doom  you  to  frequeni 
disappomtment.  Tou  see  yourself  snixounded  by  masses  that 
may  be  boiled  or  roasted  polypi  for  what  you  know.  But  whera*a 
the  mutton  and  the  venison  ? 

"Tou  call  upon  the  landlord — a  gaunt-loidung  tyke  of  the 
forest,  who  seems  better  fitted  to  hunt  the  game  than  take  diaige 
of  its  toilet.  He  is  serving  a  score  at  once;  with  one  hand  heap- 
ing beef  and  bacon,  with  the  other  colIai*ds  and  encumbers,  into 
conflicting  plates ;  and  you  fall  back  speechless,  with  the  sudden 
dispersion  of  a  thousand  fancies  of  delight,  as  he  tells  yon  that 
the  mutton,  or  the  venison,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  your 
revery  idl  the  morning,  lies  before  yon  in  tlte  undistinguishable 
mass  that  has  distressed  you  with  notions  of  the  polypus  and 
sea-blubber,  or  some  other  unknown  monstrosities  of  the  deep  or 
forest.  But  tlie  subject  is  one  quite  too  distressing  for  dilatioiL 
We  have  pdnful  memories,  and  must  forbear.  But,  we  solemn* 
ly  say  to  our  Apalachian  landlord :  — 

**  *  Brother,  this  thing  must  be  amended.  Tou  have  no  right 
to  ^ort  thus  with  the  hopes,  the  health,  the  happiness  ^f  yew 
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gQMks.    Ton  b«v6  no  ri^t,  in  tins  waj,  to  Tnortify  yonr  ttefgh- 
bora'  flesb.    Haye  yon  no  Benseof  the  evil  which  yon  are  doing 
—no  bowels  of  sympathy  for  those  of  other  people  1    Is  it  pride, 
or  indolence,  or  mere  blindness  and  ignorance,  which  thns  ren- 
ders yon  reckless  of  what  is  due  to  humanity  and  society,  and 
all  that  fine  philosophy  whieh  the  Boman  epicure  found  essential 
to  reconcile  to  becoming  sensibilities  the  mere  brutish  necessities 
of  the  animal  economy  ?    Yon  must  itnport  and  educate  your 
cooks.    You  must  appreciate  justly  the  morals  of  the  kitchen. 
You  must  study  with  diligence,  night  and  morning,  the  profound 
pages  of  the  Physiologie  de  GoiU;  you  must  forswear  those 
streams  of  lard,  those  cruel  abuses  of  the  flesh,  those  hard  bakings 
of  meats  otherwise  tender;  those  salt  and  savage  soddenings  of 
venison,  otherwise  sweet ;  those  mountains  of  long  coUards,  in- 
adequately ;  boiled   and   those  indigestible  masses   of  dough, 
whether  in  the  form  of  pies,  or  tarts,  or  biscuit,  which  need  a 
ye^ty  levity  before  they  can  possibly  assimilate  with  the  human 
system.    We  have  often  thought,  seeing  these  heavy  pasties 
upon  your  tables,  that,  if  they  could  only  command  a  voice,  they 
would  perpetually  cry  out  to  the  needy  and  devouring  guest,  in 
'  the  language  of  the  ghosts  to  Richard  the  Hunchback  —  *Let 
us  lie  heavy  on  thy  soul  to-morrow.* " 

Here  was  a  pause.    Our  orator  had  fairly  talked  himself  out. 
*'  Have  you  been  speaking,  sir  1**  was  the  ardessly-ezpressed 
inquiry,  of  Selina  Burroughs. 

**  Good  helivens,  my  dear  little  creature,  you  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  yoti  have  been  sleeping  all  the  while  V* 
Here  was  a  laugh ! 

**  0^  \  no,  sir, — I  merely  wished  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  story 
due  to  us  from  some  quarter,  and  if  you  are  in  voice,  sir,—  I  do 
not  see  who  can  better  satisfy  our  eicpectation  than  yourself." 

**  Voice  1  I  never  was  in  better  voice  in  all  my  life!    You  shall 
have  a  story  and,  in  tribute  to  yourself,  it  shall  be  a  love-story." 
"  Oh  !  thAnk  you  —  a  love  story/' 
"  A  love  story,  and  of  the  red  man." 
*  Oh  !  that  will  be  curious  enough." 

'*  It  shi^l  be  Ks  malicious  and  pathetic,  and  sad  and  humorous, 
4tid  se(Tatis,  Aiid  fantastical,  as  Kotsscbne  himself  could  have 
MtMAJf 
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And  the  gzonp  composed  itself  ar(mnd»  and  Uie  bHioiu 
teitr  told  the  following  legend  t-* 


LEGEND  OF  MISSOURI: 
OR,  THE  CAPTIVE  OF  THE  rA^VMXJBL 


"  A  token  of  the  vpirit  land  ^ 
The  fleeting  jg^ft  of  fairy  band: 
A  withered  leaf,  a  flower  wliote  ftom 
Once  broke,  we  liken  unto  tliem ; 
Thus  fleet  and  fading,  ripe  ere  nooB, 
And  TaniskiBg  Kke  midnight  moon ; 
A  nonbow  gleami  that  now  appoan, 
And  raelta,  even  at  we  gaze,  to  tears. 


tr 


INTRODUCTION. 

There  are  certain  races  who  are  emplojed  evidently  as  the 
pioneers  for  a  si^rior  people-— who  seem  to  have  no  misBion 
of  performance,-— onlj  one  of  preparation,— and  who  simply 
keep  the  earth,  a  sort  of  rude  possession,  of  which  they  make  no 
use,  yeilding  it,  by  an  inevitable  necessity,  to  the  eonqoeiiiig 
people,  so  soon  as  they  appear.    Our  red  men  seem  to  have  be- 
longed to  this  category.    Their  modes  of  life  were  inoonsietent 
with  length  of  tenure ;  and,  even  had  the  white  man  never  ap- 
peared, their  duration  must  have  still  been  short.    They  wonld 
have  prejed  upon  one  another,  tribe  against  tribe,  in  compliance 
with  necessity,  until  all  were  destroyed ;  —  and  there  is  nothing 
to  be  deplored  in  this  spectacle !     Either  they  had  no  further 
uses,  or  .they  never,  of  themselves,  developed  them ;  and  a  people 
that  destroy  only,  and  never  create  or  build,  are  not  designed, 
anywhere,  to  cumber  God's  earth  long !     This  is  the  substantial 
condition  upon  which  all  human  securities  depend.    We  are  to 
advance.    We  are  to  build,  create,  endow ;  thus  showing  that 
we  are  made  in  the  likeness  of  the  Creator.    Those  who  destroy 
only,  by  laws  of  strict  moral  justice,  must  perish,  without  having 
been  said  to  live ! 

And  yet,  surveying  this  spectacle  thro'  the  mediun  of  the 
picturesque,  one  naturally  broods  with  sympathy  over  the  firfe 
of  this  people.    There  is  a  solitary  grandeur  in  their 
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and  the  intense  melsncholj  wLiek  they  ezhibitr  which  compeU 
ii8»  in  spite  of  philosophy,  to  regret  the  necessity  nnder  which 
they  perish.    Their  valor,  their  natural  eloquence,  their  pas* 
sionate  sense  of  freedom,  tlie  sad  nobleness  of  their  aspects,  the 
sabtlety  of  their  genius,  —  these  forbid  that  we  should  regard 
them  with  indifference ;  and  we  watch  their  prolonged  battle  for 
existence  and  place,  with  that  feeling  of  admiration  with  which 
we  behold  the  '*  great  man  straggling  with  the  storms  of  fate/' 
The  conflict  between  rival  races,  one  representing  the  highest 
civilization,  the  other  the  totally  opposite  nature  of  the  savage, 
is  always  one  of  exquisite  interest ;  and  not  an  acre  of  our  vast 
country  but  exhibits  scenes  of  struggle  between  tbese  rivals, 
which,  properly  delineated,  would  ravish  from  the  canvass,  and 
ihrill  all  passions  from  the  stage.     The  thousand  progresses,  in 
all  directions,  of  the  white  pioneer;  —  the  thousand  tiiaJs  of 
strength,  and  skill,  and  spirit,  between  him  and  the  red  hunter; 
—  make  of  the  face  of  the  country  one  vast  theatre,  scene  after 
scene,  swelling  the  great  event,  until  all  closes  in  the  grand  de- 
nouement which  exhibits  the  dying  agonies  of  the  savage,  with 
the  conquering  civilization  striding  triumphantly  over  his  neck. 
Tradition  will  help  us  in  process  of  time  to  large  elements  of 
romance  in  the  survey  of  these  events,  and  the  red  man  is  destin- 
ed to  a  longer  life  in  art  than  he  ever  knew  in  reality. 

"  Yet  sball  the  greniufl  of  the  plaee. 

In  days  ot  potent  song  to  come, 
Reveal  the  story  of  the  race, 

Whose  native  genius  now  lies  dumb. 
Yes,  Fancy,  by  Tradition  led, 
Shall  trace  the  streamlet  to  its  bed. 
And  well  each  anxious  ])ath  explore. 
The  mighty  trod  in  days  of  yore. 
The  rock,  the  vale,  the  mount,  the  dell, 
Shall  each  become  a  chronicle  ;*— 
The  swift  Imagination  borne, 

To  heighu  of  faith  and  sight  supreme, 
Shall  gather  all  the  gifU  of  mom, 

And  shape  the  drama  from  the  dream." 

The  sketch  which  follows  might  as  well  be  true  of  a  thousand 
histories,  as  of  the  one  which  it  records.  It  is  one  which  the 
painter  might  crown  with  all  the  glories  of  his  art ;  one  which 
future  invention  may  weave  into  permanent  song  and  story,  for 
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generations,  to  whom  the  memory  of  die  red  man  wiH  Be  maOdaf 
bat  a  dream,  doubtful  in  all  its  changes,  and  eastxDg  donbte  iqie 
the  sober  history. 

CHA'PTBR  I. 

Tab  Pawnees  and  the  Omahas  were  neighboring  but  hoeCSe 
nations.    Their  wars  were  perpetual,  and  this  was  dtie  to  Aw 
propinquity.    It  was  the  necessity  of  their  nature  and  modes  of 
life.    They  hunted  in  the  same  forest  ranges.    They  were 
tending  claimants  for  the  same  land  and  game.    The 
of  the  otie  in  the  chase,  were  so  many  wrongs  done  to  the  rights 
of  the  other ;  and  every  buck  or  bear  that  fell  into  the  hands  of 
either  party,  was  a  positive  loss  of  property  to  the  other.     That 
tihey  should  hate,  and  fight,  whenever  they  met,  was  jost  as 
certain  as  that  they  should  eat  of  the  venison  when  the  game 
was  taken.    Every  conflict  increased  the  mutual  hostility  of  die 
parties.    Successes  emboldened  the  repetition  of  assault ;  defeat 
stimulated  the  desire  for  revenge.    Eveiy  scalp  which  provoked 
triumph  in  the  conqueror,  demanded  a  bloody  revenge  at  tte 
hands  of  the  vanquished ;  and  thus  they  brooded  over  bloody  Ikn- 
cies  when  they  did  not  meet,  and  met  only  to  realize  their  bloody 
dreams.    It  was  soon  evident  to  themselves,  if  it  was  not  known 
to  other  nations,  that  the  war  was  one  of  annihilation — thai 
there  could  be  no  cessation  of  strife  between  them,  until  one  of 
the  parties  should  tear  the  last  scalp  from  the  brows  of  his  hate- 
ful enemy. 

Such  a  conviction,  pressing  equally  upon  the  minds  of  both 
people,  forced  upon  them  the  exerdse  of  all  their  arts,  their  sub- 
tlety, their  skill  in  crrcnmventing  their  opponents,  their  savage 
and  unsparing  feit>city  when  they  obtained  any  advantages.  It 
prompted  their  devotions,  also,  to  an  intensity,  which  rendered 
both  races  complete  subjects  of  the  most  terrible  superstitioDR. 
Their  priests  naturally  fed  these  superstitions,  until  war,  which 
is  the  usual  passion  of  the  red  man,  became  tlieir  fanatidsm. 
Wild,  mystical,  horrid,  were  their  midnight  orgies  and  sacrifices; 
and,  when  they  were  not  in  battle — when  a  breathing  spell  from 
conflict  had  given  them  a  temporary  respite,  in  which  to  rebuild 
and  repair  their  burned  and  broken  lodges,  and  store  away  ths 
provisions  which  were  to  serve  them  in  new  trials  of  strengthr-* 
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tben  leligipD  dumed  all  iliaur  beiato,  «&d  fed  theiir  8on}^,i;q^ 
the  miefreniiod  af^p^tite  wbida  it  thus  m%de  tjbe  dacr^  of  prov- 
idence.   The  red  man's  Moloch  baa  always  baon  flapreme  among 
his  godsy,  and  be  now  absorbed  wholly  the  devotion?  equally  of 
Pawnee  and  Omaha.  ~  And  thug,  from  generation  to  generstion, 
had  the  fieorce  madness  been  transmitted.    Their  ojdest  traditions 
failed  to  say  whea  the  hatred  did  not  exist  between  the  two  na- 
tions ;  and  the  boy  of  tlie  Pawnee,  and  him  of  the  Qmaba,  for 
hiuidreds  of  mopns  had  still  been  taught  the  same  passion  at  the 
altar ;  and  his  nightly  dream,  nntil  he  conhl  take  the  field  as  a 
man,  was  one  in  which  he  found  himself  bestriding  an  enemy, 
and  tearing  his  reeking  scalp  from  his  forehead.    And  tbis»  by 
the  way,  is  the  common  history  of  all  these  Indian  tribes.    They 
were  thus  perpetually  in  conflict-  with  their  neighboi*s,  destined 
to  slaughter  or  be  slain.     What  wonder  the  sad  solemnity  on 
their  faces,  the  national  gloom  over  their  villages,  thdr  passions 
which  hide  darkly,  as  wolves  in  the  mountain  caverns,  concealing, 
in  the  cold  aspect,  their  silent  wretchedness;  their  horrid  rages, 
under  the  stolid,  though  only  seeming,  indifference  in  every 
visage.    Their  savage  god  was  dealing  with  them  everywhere, 
after  his  usual  fashion*  They  were  themselves  the  sacrifices  upon 
his  bloody  altars,  and  he  nursed  their  frenzies  only  for  ^elf-de- 
struction. 

Gloomy,,  stem,  intensely  savage,  was  the  spirit  thus  prevaiUng 
over  the  minds  of  both  people,  at  the  time  of  whidi  we  q)eak. 
The  scascm  was  approaching,  when,  their  summer  crops  laid  by, 
they  were  again  to  take  the  field,  in  the  twofold  cliaraoter  of 
warriors  and  hunters*  Tlie  union  of  the  two,  in  the  case  of 
people  living  mostly  by  the  chase,  is  natural  and  apparent 
enough.  The  forests  where  they  sought  their  pi*ey  equally 
hai'boi'ed  their  enemies,  and  for  both  they  made  the  same  prep- 
arations. The  period  of  these  events  is  witliin  modem  times. 
The  coasts  of  the  great  Atlantic  have  been  populously  settled 
by  the  white  race.  The  red  men  have  gradually  yielded  before 
their  pioneers.  The  restless  Anglo-Norman  is  pushing  his  way 
rapidly  into  the  forests — into  the  pathless  solitudes— ^ into  sul- 
len mountaiurgorges,  and  dense  and  gloomy  thickets.  He  has 
possessed  himself  everywhere  of  some  foothold,  and  convei-ted 
iiy^ry  foothold  into  a  fastness.    The  borderers  were  alrtad} 
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known  to  both  Pawnee  and  Omaha.  But,  while  tiiese  nigri 
against  each  other,  thej  took  little  heed  of  thai  approadmg 
power  nnder  whieh  both  were  to  sacctunb.  Its  coming  inapirad 
no  fear,  whfle  the  hate  for  each  other  remained  nudimiiiifllied. 

The  autamn  campaign  was  abont  to  open,  and  the  Pawneii 
and  the  Omahas  were  soon  busy  in  thdr  preparations  for  rL 
Before  setting  out  npon  the  war-path,  manj  things  had  to  be 
done — mystic,  wild,  solemn — by  which  to  propitiate  their  gods, 
and  consecrate  their  sacrifices.  The  yonth  of  each  nation,  wha 
had  never  yet  taken  the  field,  were  each  conveyed  te  IIib 
*'  Silent  Lodges,"  where,  for  a  certfun  time,  nnder  trials  of  Iran- 
^r,  thirst,  and  exposure,  they  were  to  go  through  a  sort  of 
/uicred  probation,  daring  which  their  visions  were  to  become 
angaries,  and  to  shadow  forth  the  dnties  and  the  events  of  their 
future  career.  This  probation  over,  they  took  their  part  in 
solemn  feast  and  council,  in  order  to  decide  npon  the  moot 
plansible  plans  of  action,  and  to  obtain  the  sanction  and  diiee* 
tion  of  the  Great  Spirit,  as  asceituned  by  their  priests.  Ton 
already  possess  some  general  idea  of  the  borrid  and  unseemly 
rites  which  were  held  proper  to  these  occasions.  We  are  all, 
more  or  less  familiar  with  that  barbarous  mummery,  in  wludi, 
on  such  occasions,  most  savages  indulge;  blindly,  and  to  oa 
insanely,  but  having  their  own  motives,  and  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  the  efficacy  of  their  rites.  These  proceedings  lasted 
days  and  nights,  and  nothing  was  omitted,  of  their  usual  per- 
formances,  which  could  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people, 
while  strengthening  their  faith  in  their  gods,  their  priesthood, 
and  their  destiny.  In  the  deepest  recesses  of  wood  the  incanta- 
tions were  carried  on.  Half  naked,  with  bodies  blackened  and 
painted,  the  priests  officiated  before  flaming  altars  of  wood  and 
brush.  On  these  they  piled  native  offerings.  The  fat  of  the 
bear  and  buffalo  sent  up  reeking  steams  to  the  nostrils  of  thdr 
savage  gods,  mingled  with  gentler  essences,  aromaUc  scents, 
extraclr»d  from  bruised  or  buiTiing  shrubs  of  strong  odorous  prop- 
erties. The  atmosphere  became  impregnated  with  their  fumev, 
and  the  andience— the  worshippers,  rather— grew  intozieatad 
as  they  inhaled.  The  priests  were  already  intoxicated,  drink- 
ing decoctions  of  acrid,  bitter,  fiery  roots  of  the  forests,  the 
qualities  of  which  they  thoiouglily  knew.     Filled  with  thw 
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exciting  fires,  tliej  danced,  they  sang,  tliey  ran,  and  sent  np, 
meanwhile,  the  most  horrid  howls  to  their  demon.  Filled  with 
a  sacred  furj,  they  rushed  hither  and  thither,  smiting  them- 
selyes  unsparingly  with  sharp  flints,  which  covered  their  hreasts 
and  arms  with  hlood.  Thus  maddened,  they  divined,  and  the 
nation  hung  trembling,  as  with  a  single  heart,  upon  the  awful 
revelations  from  their  lips.  The  scene  is  one  for  the  most  vivid 
and  intense  of  the  melodramas.  Talk  of  your  Druid  sacrifices, 
as  seen  in  your  operas.  They  are  not,  for  the  picturesque  and 
terrible,  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  hour  with  those  of  our 
aboriginal  tribes. 

In  the  case  of  both  nations,  as  might  be  expected,  the  priests 
fUvined  and  predicted  general  success.  They  took  care,  how* 
ever,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  the  prophets  of  the  superstitious, 
to  speak  in  language  sufficiently  vague  to  allow  of  its  application 
to  any  sort  of  events ;  or  they  rested  solely  upon  safe  predic- 
tions which  commonly  bring  about  their  own  verification.  They 
did  not»  however,  content  themselves  with  prophesying  the 
events  of  the  war.  They  consulted  as  well  the  course  of  the 
action  to  be  pursued— the  plans  to  be  adopted — the  leaders 
chosen ;  and  this,  too,  in  such  manner  as  to  leave  no  loopholes 
for  evasion.  Thus  they  encouraged  their  favorites,  rebuked 
and  kept  down  leaders  whom  they  feared,  and  kept  the  nation 
subject  wholly  to  their  own  exclusive  despotism. 

The  response  especially  made  by  the  Pawnee  priesthood^ 
when  consulting  their  gods  with  reference  to  the  approaching 
campaign,  announced  the  victory  to  rest  with  that  nation  which 
should  first  succeed  in  making  a  captive.  This  captive  was 
doomed  to  the  torture  by  fire.  Such  a  response  as  this,  how- 
ever cruel  and  barbarous  it  may  seem,  was  yet  of  a  highly  mer- 
ciful tendency,  calculated  really  to  ameliorate  the  horrors  of 
war,  and  to  promote  tlie  safety  of  human  life.  The  effect  upon 
the  Pawnees — a  people  eager  and  impetuous^ — was  to  restrain 
their  appetite  for  battle.  Their  great  policy  was  to  escape 
unnecessary  risks  of  any  sort,  while  employing  all  their  sub- 
tlety for  the  possession  of  a  native  Omaha.  To  this  the  war- 
riors addressed  themselves  w^th  wonderful  unanimity,  but  to 
the  grievous  sacrifice  of  their  chief  appetites,  aU  of  which  indi- 
cated the  fiercer  conflict  as  their  true  delight. 

18 
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CHAPTER    II. 

ThR  OmahaS)  on  the  other  hand,  had  thefar  fSftvorite  angnriei 
also,  and  the  response  from  their  gods  was  not  dissimiiftr  to  that 
which  had  been  given  to  the  Pawnees.    It  said  that  the 
should  infalBblj  snccoed  in  the  campaign,  wkiek  should 
the  first  blow.    Bat  nothing  was  said  of  captivity.     SimOart  M 
in  conflict,  were  the  predictions.     In  both  cases,  as  in    battlei 
nsnally,  everything  was  made  to  depend  «pon  the  first  blow. 
While,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  Pawnees  was  to  escape  firea 
everything  like  conflict,  that  of  the  Omahas  was  to  provoke 
action  and  hnrry  into  danger.    Their  warriors  assembled,  ae> 
cordingly,  at  all  points,  and  issued  from  their  lodges  and  towns^ 
taking  the  trail  for  the  enemy's  country.    This  they  soon  pen- 
etrated.    But  the  Pawnees  were  very  wary.    They  stood  only 
on  the  defensive,  and  wholly  avoided  action ;  retreated  befers 
equal  numbers,  and  simply  contented  themselves  with  keeping 
out  of  danger,  while  keeping  the  Omahas  for  ever  vigilant 
Their  caution,  which  was  a  very  unwonted  virtue,  provoked  the 
Omahas  to  desperation.    Their  eflProntery  was  prodigious.    They 
exposed  themselves  to  the  ^lalt  on  all  occasions^  rushing  be> 
neath  the  flutnesses  of  the  Pawnees,  striking  their  naked  breast^ 
and  defying  their  enemies  to  shoot.    But  the  latter  lay  perd^, 
quietly,  if  not  oahnly,  looking  on,  and  apparently  satisfied  Is 
keep  their  towns  and  camps  in  safety.    They  neither  invited 
attack  nor  awaited  it,  and  re^lutely  avoided  ^ving — what  tiie 
Omahas  solicited —  fJiat  firH  bhw  I    It  is  true  that  the  yoeng 
Pawnee  braves  felt  sorely  the  necessity  to  which  they  were 
required  to  submit.    Bitterly,  in  their  hearts,  they  cursed  the 
decree  which  kept  them  inactive ;  forced  to  submit  to  taunts, 
reproaches,  and  hivectives,  from  a  people  whom  they  loathed, 
and  affected  to  despise.    It  was  scarcely  possible  to  restnn 
the  young  Pawnee  bloods  under  such  severe  trials  of  their 
temper; — but  the  voice  of  the  priesthood  was  paramount;  and, 
blindly  believing  that  safety  lay  only  in  their  predictions,  thej 
were  persuaded  to  suspend  the  thirst  of  blood,  and  to  substitats 
subtlety  for  valor.    To  circumvent  the  enemy — to  make  tlie 
captive,— -not  to  slay,  not  even  to  wound  !  thiH  was  the.  grsil 
duty  and  the  eager  desire  with  the  wandort  of  the  Fawnss. 
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But  this  was  no  easy  matter.    The  Oinahas  longed  for  tlie  con- 
flict.    They  desired  to  be  smitten.     Tiiey  would  straggle  to 
receive  the  stroke.    They  would  force  the  captofs  to  strike  the 
blow,  which  was  to  defeat  the  one  prophecy  and  ftfttiafy  thje  con- 
diti|pps  of  the  other.    They  were  not  to  he  eitsuared.    They 
ezpo^e4  themselves  but  s^dldom.  Bingly,  and  they  wore  always 
axjned  for  battle.    Turn  where  the  Pawnees  would  >— set  what 
snares  they  might — employ  what  arts, — still  they  found  thcm« 
selves  met  and  foiled  by  their  now  strangely  insolent  and  assail- 
ing enemies. 

Bnt  the  Pawnee  warriors  had  some  long  heads  among  them» 
and  they  cogitated  earnestly,  and  planned  with  equal  dellbera- 
^n  and  method.    Among  these  was  a  fellow  of  great  renown, 
with  the  uneuphonic  name  of  Kionk,  or  as  he  was  sometimea 
called*  Awe-I^onk.    He  was  as  shrewd  and  sensible  as  he  was 
brave  |ind  active,  and  was  full  of  energy  and  Bpiiit,  being  just 
about  thirty  years  of  age.    He  was  what  wa  might  ci^l  a  splen- 
did looking  savage — a  sort  of  Mark  Antony  among 'the  red 
men— fond  of  good  living — a  rather  merry  compa,nion  for  an  In- 
dian, but  in  battle  a  genuine  Burserker*— becoming  drunk  and 
delirious  with  a  Hunnish  rapture  at  the  sight  or  taste  of  blood. 
Such  was  the  chief  Eionk.    He  had  his  devices,  and  after  a  se- 
cret conference  with  the  head  men  of  the  nation  he  suddenly 
disappeared  with  a  small  but  select  party  of  warriors,  to  put  them 
into  execution.    What  was  this  famous  prqject  about  which  so 
nuich  mysteiy  was  thrown?     So  secretly  did  Kionk  and  his 
followers  depart,  that  nobody  dreamed  of  their  absence,  even 
when  they  were  far  away ;  and  so  wide  was  the  circuit  which 
they  took  that  they  passed  unseen  and  unsuspected,  meeting 
not  one  of  the  cloud  of  spies  whom  the  Omahas  had  set  to  watch 
along  the  line  separating  them  from  their  enemies.    The  object 
of  Kionk  was  the  captive,  unhurt,  unwounded,  whose  agonies, 
reserved  for  the  fiery  torture,  were  to  satisfy  all  the  demands  of 
their  gods  and  secure  them  the  victory. 

Within  the  whole  wide  ranges  of  a  coimtry  which  boasts  an 
almost  perpetual  spring,  the  Omaha  village  occupied  one  of  the 
sweetest  and  most  beautiful  situations  that  could  anywhere  be 
seen.  Their  principal  settlement  was  upon  a  small  island,  em- 
boKomed  in  a  broad  and  glassy  lake,  which  eo^^^^W  into  the 
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river  Platte.  The  Pawnees  had  long  looked  with  eager  jind 
Instfal  eyes  upon  this  lovely  abiding  place.  It  seemed  to  real- 
ize to  tbeir  imaginations  the  dream  of  the  Indian  henTens.  It 
was  BO  cool,  so  solitary,  and,  though  an  island,  so  shady  with 
noble  groves.  There  the  banks  seemed  to  wear  the  green  of  a 
perpetual  summer.  Never  were  there  such  flowers  as  bloomed 
for  them  by  the  wayside ;  and  the  singing  birds  loved  the  re- 
gion, and  dwelt  there,  cherished  choristers,  throughoat  the  year. 
There  were  other  luxuries  in  that  little  island  home  of  the  Oma- 
has  which  were  even  more  precious  and  wooing  in  the  sight  of 
the  hung^  Pawnees.  The  fish  inhabiting  the  lake  were  in 
abundance,  and  of  surpassing  fatness  and  flavor.  No  wonder 
that  the  Loups  hated  a  people  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  such 
a  delicious  home ! 

The  great  scheme  of  Kionk  was  to  effect  a  descent  upon  the 
island,  and  carry  off  one  at  least  of  the  inhabitants.  This,  it 
was  assumed,  it  was  quite  easy  to  do,  provided  the  utmost  can- 
tion  was'  observed,  and  that  nothing  happened  to  render  the 
Omahas  suspicious  of  their  object.  Kionk  reasoned  rightly, 
when  he  urged  upon  the  chiefs  that,  while  invading  their  ene* 
xny's  countiy,  the  Omahas  would  never  dream  of  any  foray  into 
their  own !  Their  chief  strength  was  well  known  to  be  in  the 
field,  hovei-ing  all  about  the  Pawnee  settlements.  It  was  argued 
that  the  secluded  situation  of  the  village — its  remoteness  firom 
the  scene  of  active  operations — and  its  natural  securities  would, 
in  all  probability,  render  the  Omahas  over-confident  of  its  safety ; 
that  they  had  probably  left  few  men  upon  the  island,  and  those 
mostly  the  infirm  and  timid.  These  would  oflfer  but  a  weak  de- 
fence ;  but  as  assault  was  not  the  object,  only  surprise,  even  this 
was  not  apprehended.  Ejonk,  as  we  have  seen,  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  chiefs  in  council,  and  departed  with  his  chosen 
band,  making  a  successful  circuit,  which  enabled  him  to  pass  the 
scouts  of  the  Omahas,  his  progress  entirely  unsuspected. 

JHAPTBft    III. 

Mban WHILE,  the  Omahas  labored  in  vain  to  provoke  the^ 
enemies  to  action.  Never  did  warriors  show  themselves  so  solici- 
tous of  being  beaten — struck  at  least — and  never  did  Christian 
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'warriors  show  themselves  more  relnchmt  to  bestow  the  much 
desired  chastisement.  This  sort  of  strategy  could  not  last  for 
ever.  Onr  Omahas  began  to  be  very  impatient,  and  to  cnrse 
the  priesthood  and  its  prophecies,  in  their  heart  of  hearts.  It  is 
true  that  they  were  not  kept  idle,  bnt  constantly  watchftil  and 
busy ;  tme,  also^  that  they  kept  their  hands  in  for  war,  by  prac- 
tising a  very  slanghterons  campaign  against  bear,  buffalo,  and 
buck.  Bnt  this  did  not  satisfy  the  national  appetite  for  the 
blood  of  their  hated  rivals.  And  they  groaned  with  impatience 
at  the  difficulty  of  complying  with  the  conditions  of  the  war, 
which  the  prophets  had  prescribed,  in  consequence  of  the  most 
unnatural  forbearance  displayed  by  the  Pawnees. 

Among  the  young  wnn-iors  of  the  Omahas  who  suffered  from 
tbis  impatience,  there  was  one,  a  gallant  youth,  little  more  than 
grown  to  manhood,  who  had  already  made  himself  famous  by 
his  excellence  in  all  the  qualities  of  warrior  and  hunter.     A 
more  daring  or  accomplished  fellow  than  Enemoya,  the  natiou 
did  not  possess.     Though  quite  young  still,  he  had  been  tried 
in  frequent  battles,  and  had  acquired  such  a  reputation  for  equal 
spirit,  skill,  and  understanding,  that  he  took  a  foremost  rank 
among  his  people,  whether  in  action,  or  in  the  preliminaiy  de- 
liberations of  the  council.     But  Enemoya,  though  brave  and 
savage  in  war,  had  yet  his  weaknesses.     He  was  not  insensible 
to  the  tender  passion.    There  was  a  young  woman  of  his  tribe, 
known  by  the  pretty  poetical  name  of  Missouri ;   and  the  first 
symptoms  which  Enemoya  had  that  this  young  woman  was  of 
any  importance  in  his  eyes,  consisted  in  his  sudden  discovery  of 
the  great  beauties  of  this  name. — The  Indian  warrior,  like  Rich- 
ard Goeur  de  Leon,  and  the  knights  most  famous  of  Provence,  is 
something  of  a  Jongleur. — At  all  events,  every  chief  of  the  red 
men  sings  his  war  song,  his  battle  hymn,  his  song  of  rejoicing, 
and  his  death  chant.    Of  the  quality  of  these  songs,  as  works 
of  art,  we  have  not  a  syllable  to  say.    They  were  probably  not 
any  better  than  those  of  Coeur  de  Leon  and  his  brother  bard- 
knights  of  Provence.     Perhaps,  metrical  harmony  considered, 
they  were  not  half  so  good.     In  making  songs  for  the  fair  Mis- 
souri, Enemoya  did  by  no  means  set  up  for  a  poet ;   and  that 
his  song  has  ^een  preserved  at  all,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  found  to  answer  the  purposes  of  other  lovers  among  the 
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red  knighta  of  the  Omaha.  It  has  even  found  circniatioii 
the  Pawnees,  and,  by  the  last  advices  from  that  tribe*  it  in  said 
that  this  people  actuallj  claim  the  original  vexses  for  one  of  their 
own  warriors — a  claim  which  we  need  scarcely  asaore  joa 
is  totally  unfounded.  Perhaps,  however,  it  matters  veiy  littk 
with  whom  the  authorship  properly  lies.  It  is  certain  that 
Enemoya,  stealing  behind  the  lovely  Missouriy  while  she  played 
with  her  sister's  children  in  a  stately  grove  on  the  borders  of 
the  beautiful  lake,  chanted  the  following  ditty  in  her  ear.  We 
make  a  close  translation  from  the  original,  putting  it»  however, 
into  good  English  rhymes,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  adopted 
by  Kussell,  or  some  other  popular  singer,  and  become  the  sub- 
stitute for  the  poor,  flat,  puny,  mean-spirited  love  songs,  which 
are  at  present  so  discreditable  to  the  manhood  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  We  are  constrained  to  add  that  Enemoya,  though 
he  had  a  good  voice,  and  could  scream  with  any  eagle,  was  yet 
rather  monotonous  in  singing  his  ditty. 

LOVB  SONG  OF,  BNBMOYA, 

0«X  or  THE  oaXAT  WAR  CttlBPS  OF  TBI  OMAMAB, 

I. 

Fa wv  of  the  forest  isle,  bat  see 

The  gifts  that  I  have  brought  for  thee, 

To  please  thy  heart  and  win  thine  ejet, 
Hera  are  the  loveliest  beads,  as  bright 
As  flowers  by  day,  and  stmn  by  nigbc. 

All  colcnred  with  the  prettiest  dyes  .'— 
Oh '  take  them,  girl  of  Omaha ! 

II. 

Take  them,  with  other  gifts  as  dear, 
Which  thoa  wilt  make  more  bright  to  wears 

This  robe  of  calico  but  view— 
From  pale*faced  trader  bought,  who  swora 
The  world  uc'er  saw  the  like  before, 

S^i  softly  red,  so  green,  so  blue— 
Hh !  take  it,  girl  of  Omaha ! 

III. 


This  shawl  of  scarlet,  see— Co  fold 
About  thy  aeck,  when  day*  aiv  cfiA  ■ 
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Hotr  toft,  and  warm,  and  nice  .'«— 
A  dosen  baarei  skim,  three  bear, 
A  tcore*  and  more,  of  fox  and  deofr 

It  cost ;— a  swinging  price  I 
Yet,  take  it,  girl  o(  Omaha ! 

IV. 

And  hero  are  other  gifts— this  bowl, 
or  tin-'-a  metal,  by  my  soul, 

Most  precious  and  most  rare ; 
These  little  bells,  but  hear  them  ting— 
Tiug,  tingle,  tingle ! — bird  on  wing 

Ne'er  sung  so  sweet  ond  clear ' 
Oh  !  take  tliem  girl  of  Omaha  t 

V. 

Take  them,  and  me  t     Vot  I'm  the  man 
To  make  you  blest,  if  mortal  can ' 

I'm  nx  feet  high  and  strong  n 

As  bull  of  all  the  buffaloes  ;— 
I'm  good  for  any  tliousand  foes. 

As  I  am  good  for  song. 
So,  take  me,  girl  of  Omaha ! 

VI. 

Take  me  if  you  are  wise ;  and  kbam 
My  lodge  is  ready ; — such  a  show 

Of  skins,  anil  meat,  is  there  I 
I've  thiity  venison  hams  aiKl  more. 
Five  buffalo  humps  are  in  my  store. 

And  twice  as  many  bear .' 

They're  yours,  sweet  girl  of  Omaha ! 


VII. 

I 


Take  me  /—and  know  before  we  put» 
No  other  shall  possess  thy  heart;—- 

ril  take  his  scalp  who  tries: 
Nay  thine— before  I  see  thee  won. 
By  any  but  my  father's  son. 

So  listen,  and  be  wisO) 

And  take  me,  girl  of  Omaha ' 


This  wHl  be  called  rather  a  rough  style  of  wooing,  m  oar 
eofUj  sentimental  society,  but,  among  the  red  men,  the  chant 
of  Enemoya,  on  thiiB  occadou,  was  deemed  the  very  perfec- 
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tion  of  a  love  song.  It  dealt  frankly  with  the  maiden.  It 
told  her  all  that  she  ought  to  know,  and  warned  her  of  what  she 
had  to  expect,  whether  she  took  him  or  not  The  lover  never 
thought  of  the  damsel's  fortune ;  hut  he  freely  tendered  every- 
thing that  he  himself  possessed.  It  was  herself  only  that  he 
wanted.  He  was  no  fortune-hunter.  He  was  a  mjwn,  and  he 
talked  to  her  like  a  man.  "  See  what  provision  I  have  made  for 
you.  Look  into  my  lodge.  See  the  piles  of  meat  in  yonder 
comer.  They  are  humps  of  the  buffalo.  These  alone  will  last 
us  two  all  the  winter.  But  look  up  at  the  thirty  venison 
hams,  and  the  quarters  of  the  hear  now  smoking,  hanging  from 
the  raftera.  There's  a  sight  to  give  a  young  woman  an  appe- 
tite. They  are  all  your  own,  my  beauty.  You  perceive  that 
there's  much  more  than  enough,  and  in  green  pea  season  we  can 
give  any  number  of  suppers.  Lift  yon  blanket.  That  is  our 
sleeping  apai*tment.  See  the  piles  of  bear  skins :  they  shall 
form  our  couch.  Look  at  the  tin  ware — that  most  precious  of 
all  the  metals  of  the  white  man — yet  I  have  appropriated  all 
these  to  culinary  purposes.  As  for  jewels  aud  ornaments,  the 
beads,  of  which  I  have  given  you  a  sample,  are  here  in  abun- 
dance. These  are  all  your  treasures,  and  you  will  do  wisely  to 
accept.  Now,  my  beauty,  I  don't  want  to  coerce  your  tastes,  or 
to  bias  your  judgment  in  making  a  free  choice ;  but  I  must  say 
that  you  shall  never  marry  anybody  but  myself.  I'm  the  very 
man  for  you ;  able  to  fight  your  battles  and  bring  you  plentiful 
supplies ;  and  feeling  that  I  am  the  only  proper  maif  for  you,  I 
shall  scalp  the  firat  rival  that  looks  on  you  with  impertinent 
eyes  of  passion ;  nay,  scalp  you  too,  if  you  are  so  absurd  as  to 
look  on  him  with  eyes  of  requital.  I'm  the  only  proper  person 
for  you,  I  tell  you." 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  this  performance  made  Enemoya 
as  famous  as  a  poet,  as  he  had  been  as  a  warrior  and  hunter.  It 
is  now  universally  considered  the  cktf  d'cBUt^re  of  the  Omahaa. 
As  a  matter  of  coui-se,  it  proved  irresistible  with  the  fair  Mia- 
souii.  It  had  an  unctuous  property  about  it,  which  commended 
the  lover  to  all  her  tastes.  She  suffered  him  to  put  his  arms 
about  her,  to  give  her  the  kiss  of  betrothal,  which,  among  the 
Omaha  women,  is  called  the  '*  kiss  of  consolation,"  au'i  the  re- 
sult was,  an  arrangement  for  the  bridal,  with  the  close  ot  th# 
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present  campaign,  and  the  opening  of  the  spring — that  is,  taking 
for  granted  that  Enemoja  does  not  happen,  by  any  chance,  to 
leave  his  own  scalp  along  the  war-path.  But  neither  party 
thought  of  this  contingency,  or  they  made  very  light  of  it.  Tlie 
coortRhip  occurred  that  very  autumn,  and  just  as  the  warriors 
were  preparing  for  the  winter  campaign.  It  was  during  the 
"windy  month"  (October),  and  they  were  to  wait  till  May. 
And  Enemoya  was  to  be  absent  all  the  winter !  It  was  quite  a 
trial  even  for  a  Birserker  Omaha ! 

CHAPTER    IV. 

His  new  relations  with  the  damsel  Missouri,  and  the  impossi* 
bility  of  forcing  the  Pawnee  Loups  to  make  the  assault,  rendered 
Enemoya  very  impatient  of  the  war.  Day  by  day  he  became 
more  and  more  restless — more  and  more  dissatisfied — more  and 
more  troubled  by  the  strongest  longing  to  steal  away,  and  take, 
if  only  a  look,  at  the  dusky  but  beautiful  damsel,  by  the  lake 
side,  and  among  the  thickets.  He  had  picked  up  certain  spoils 
among  the  villages  of  the  Pawnees — for  the  decree  of  the 
Omaha  prophets  did  not  denounce  the  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians ; 
only  the  slaying  of  them  —  and,  now  that  he  was  a  betrothed 
lover,  Enemoya  was  quite  as  avid  afler  spoils  as  ever  feudal 
chieftain  in  the  palmy  days  of  chivaliy.  And  why  should  he 
not  draw  off  from  the  camp,  and  carry  home  his  treasures  and 
bis  trophies  ?  What  was  there  to  be  done  ?  The  Pawnees  would 
not  fight  —  would  not  strike,  at  all  events — and  eluded  all  efforts 
to  bring  them  to  blows,  and  dodged  admirably  every  sort  of 
danger.  He  could  do  no  more  than  he  had  done,  and  the 
business  of  the  war  having  subsided  into  a  question  of  mere  vigi- 
lance and  patience,  he  felt  that  this  could  be  carried  on  quite  as 
well  by  ordinary  warriors  as  by  the  best.  As  for  hunting,  why 
should  he  fatigue  himself  in  this  business  1  Had  he  not  already 
shown  to  Missouri  the  rafters  of  his  cabin  reeking  of  the  most 
savory  meats  ?  Thus  thinking,  he  daily  grew  more  and  more 
convinced  of  the  propriety  of  returning  home.  His  meditations 
influenced  his  dreams,  and  these  filled  him  with  trouble.  An 
Indian  is  a  great  dreamer,  and  has  a  great  faith  in  the  quality 
of  dreams.     The  practice  of  oneirocromanci/  is  a  favorite  among 
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his  piiasU  and  prophets.  The  orientals  were  never  such  famoot 
interpreters  in  the  days  of  "  the  Elders."  Being  a  poet  alao^ 
Enemoya  shared  in  the  dreaming  endowiuent  of  the  priesthood. 
JTI3  sleep  was  wholly  occupied  wiUi  dreams.  In  all  of  these* 
T^'.wsouri  was  a  conspicuous  feature.  Now  ho-  saw  her  in  flight; 
V  w  in  tears,  and  trembling ;  anon  he  beheld  her  fettered ;  and 
fi/.ji^n  she  seemed  to  float  away  from  his  embrace,  a  bleeding 
s^^nctre,  melting  away  finally  into  thin  air.  In  most  of  these 
dreams,  he  beheld  always,  as  one  of  the  persons  of  the  drama,  a 
warrior  in  the  hateful  guise  of  a  Pawnee.  How  should  a  Pawn<)e 
dare  to  hover,  even  in  a  dream,  about  the  person  of  Missouri,  the 
betrothed  of  a  great  chief  of  the  Omahas  ?  YThat  had  be  to  do 
there  ?  and  why  did  the  spectre  of  one  unknown,  whom  indeed 
he  only  saw  dimly,  and  always  with  face  aveited,  and  looking 
toward  Missouri — why  did  he  presume  to  thrust  himself  between 
his  visions  and  the  object  so  precious  and  ever  present  to  his 
dreams  ?  The  heart  of  the  young  warrior  became  uneasy t  as  he 
could  conjecture  no  reasonable  solution  of  his  difficulty,  unless* 
indeed,  one  of  which  he  dared  not  think.  Was  Missouri  the 
captive  of  the  Pawnee  ?  He  recoiled  at  the  notion — he  laughed, 
but  rather  hollowly,  and  with  great  effort-^  and  became  more 
uneasy  than  ever.  His  waking  dreams,  shaped  by  those  that 
came  to  him  in  sleep,  became  still  more  ti'oublesomc,  and  he  re- 
solved to  depart  secretly  for  the  dear  islet  in  the  little  lake,  if 
only  to  disarm  his  doubts,  and  get  rid  of  his  vexatious  fancies^ 
An  opportunity  soon  enabled  him  to  do  so.  A  large  party  of 
the  Omahas  had  resolved  upon  a  long  hunt,  and  they  applied  to 
Enemoya  to  join  them. '  The  sport  in  no  way  promised  to  inter- 
fere with  the  quasi  warfare  which  was  carried  on ;  and,  finding 
it  impossible  to  bring  the  Pawnees  to  the  striking  point*  the 
Omahas  contented  themselves  with  the  warfare  upon  the  quad- 
rupeds of  the  forest.  Enemoya  joined  the  hunt,  but  soon  dis- 
appeared fi'om  the  party.  They  did  not  miss  liim  till  nightfall, 
and  in  the  meantime  he  had  sped,  fast  and  far,  pushing  back- 
ward along  the  paths  leading  to  the  little  island,  and  the  dusky 
damsel  whom  he  loved. 

But  the  young  warrior  was  late,  though  no  laggard.  His 
enemy  had  been  before  him.  That  subtle  and  enterprising  Klonk 
had  led  his  party  with  surprising  address,  and  had  succeeded  ia 
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fetehiig  enieh  a  compass  as  brought  Lim  entirely  without  the 
aUgnment  of  spies  and  sconts,  which  the  Omahas  had  stretclied 
across  the  conntry,  and,  without  impediment  or  interruption,  had 
made  his  way  sticcessfully  to  the  borders  of  the  little  lake  in 
which  the  Messed  island  seemed  to  be  brooding  upon  its  own 
bosom  hi  a  dream  of  peace. — Nothing  could  look  more  calm, 
more  inoflPensiye,  more  winning.  One  would  think  that,  to  be- 
hold it  only,  would  disarm  the  hostile  passions  of  the  enemy. 
There  lay  the  qtiiet  groves  beyond.  There  rose  the  soft  white 
lenrling  smokes  from  the  little  cabin ;  and  see  beneath  the  trees 
where  the  young  damsels  and  the  children  are  skipping  gayly 
about,  as  little  conscious  of  care  as  danger. 

The  prospect  did  not  disarm  the  Pawnee  chief.'  On  the  con- 
trary, it  rather  strengthened  his  resolve,  and  stimulated  his 
enterprise.  **  If  we  obtain  this  captive,"  he  thought  to  himself, 
**  we  conquer  these  rascally  Omahas ;  and  then  we  take  possession 
of  this  beautiful  island,  this  fine  lake  always  full  of  the  sweetest 
fish,  and  these  broad  green  meadows,  where  I  can  keep  a  score 
of  horses  without  sending  them  out  to  grass."  And  the  eye  of 
Kiottk  already  selected  a  particular  site  for  his  own  future  set- 
tlement, and  by  no  means  stinted  himself  in  the  number  of  his 
self-allotted  acres.  But  he  did  not,  while  thus  thinking  of  his 
own  projects  of  plunder,  become  neglectful  of  the  duties  which 
be  had  undertaken.  He  looked  about  him,  the  better  to  prose- 
cute his  objects.  We  need  not  to  be  told  that  this  inquiry  was 
prosecuted  with  as  much  caution  as  energy.  Everybody  under- 
stands that  the  red  men  kept  themselves  well  covered  in  the 
woods,  so  that  none  of  the  innocent  children  and  the  thoughtless 
girls,  sporting  along  the  banks  of  the  islet,  on  the  opposite  shore, 
could  get  the  slightest  glimpse  of  their  persons  or  their  projects. 
The  marauders  stole  up  the  stream,  for  the  lake  was  simply 
formed  by  the  expansion  of  a  river,  which  the  islet  divided  hi 
the  middle.  The  Pawnees  kept  under  cover  till  they  almost 
lost  sight  of  the  islet.  At  length  they  emerged  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river.  Here  they  found  a  canoe,  with  which  they  put  out 
from  shore,  leaving  it  to  the  current  to  take  them  down  to  the 
islet,  and  using  their  paddles  simply  to  shape  their  course,  so  as 
to  touch  the  point  idmed  at  only  where  its  shrubs  and  willows 
would  afford  concealment.     The  whole  affair  was  well  managed, 
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and  was  quite  successftil.  The  Pawnee  warriors  found  thean- 
selves,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  blessed  island  of  the  OmaluM 
The  reptile  was  in  the  garden.  He  crawled,  and  crept,  or 
sneaked,  crouching  or  gliding  from  cover  to  cover,  from  thicket 
to  thicket,  and  stealing  from  side  to  side,  wherever  he  thought 
it  most  probable  that  he  should  happen  upon  the  victim  ke 
sought.  More  than  once  Elionk  might  have  caught  up  a  chUdy 
a  nice  little  girl  of  seven  or  eight,  or  a  stout  chunk  of  a  boy  of 
similar  age ;  but  he  had  his  doubts  if  such  juveniles  were  con- 
templated by  the  oracle.  He  must  do  his  work  thoroughly,  and 
having  gone  thus  far  in  his  enterprise,  peiQ  nothing  upon  a 
miserable  doubt 

CHAPTBR    ▼. 

Little  did  the  beautiful  damsel  Missouri  £iuicy,  as  she  sat 
singing  that  evening  by  the  shore  of  the  quiet  lake,  wlule  the 
infant  child  of  her  sister,  Tanewahakila,  was  rocking  in  a  case 
of  wicker  work  from  the  boughs  of  an  outspreading  tree,  that 
danger  hung  about  her  footsteps.  She  sung,  in  the  gladness  of 
a  young  warm  heart,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  sang,  and 
musing,  in  delicious  reveries,  upon  the  spring  season,  which  it  is 
so  pleasant  to  think  of  when  one  is  lonely  in  cold  weather,  and 
which  was  to  bring  back  Enemoya  to  her  aims,  a  triuinphant 
wamor.  Alas  I  what  a  happy  dream  the  Fates  are  about  to 
mock  with  their  cruel  performancies.  What  a  lovely  picture  of 
peace  and  felicity  is  about  to  be  blackened  with  the  thunderbolt 
and  storm ! 

While  Missouri  sang,  or  mused,  lost  in  her  sweet  reveries,  the 
hand  of  the  fierce  Pawnee  chief,  Kionk,  was  laid  upon  her  shoul- 
der. Before  she  could  turn  to  see  who  was  the  rude  assailant, 
his  shawl  had  been  wound  about  her  mouth,  shutting  in  Iter 
cries.  In  another  moment  she  was  lifted  in  his  powerliii 
and  borne  into  the  thickets.  The  infant  was  left  swing^g  in 
basket  rocker  from  the  tree ! 

The  lightfooted  Enemoya,  meanwhile,  sped  with  all  the  im- 
petuous diligence  of  a  lover  toward  the  precious  little  islet,  so 
full  of  treasure  for  his  heart.  Pm*suing  a  direct  course,  he  was 
not  long  ui  consummating  his  journey,  and  at  the  close  of  a  fins 
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day  in  November  we  find  bim  once  more  on  tbe  borders  of  the 
little  lake,  and  looking  across  to .  the  happy  haven  which  be 
songbt.  He  paused  for  an  instant  only  to  take  from  the  bough 
from  which  it  depended  the  clear  yellow  gourd,  such  as  was 
everywhere  placed  conveniently  for  the  wayfarer,  and  scooped 
up  a  sweet  draught  from  the  flowing  waters.  Then  be  sought 
out  a  little  canoe,— one  of  many  which  lay  along  the  shore, — 
and  paddled  out  into  the  lake,  making  his  way  toward  the  well- 
remembered  headlands,  where  Missouri  was  wont  to  play  with 
the  children  of  her  sister,  Tanewabakila,  the  wife  of  his  cousin, 
tbe  grim  warrior  of  Ouanawega^poree.  It  somewhat  surprised 
Enemoya  that  he  seemed  to  be  unseen  by  the  villagers,  of  whom 
he  himself  beheld  none ;  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  inquietude 
that  he  looked  vainly  to  the  headlands  he  was  approaching  for 
some  signs  of  Missouri  herself. — ^Bnt,  when  he  reached  the  island, 
and  his  little  boat  shot  up  along  the  silvery  beach,  he  began  to 
tremble  with  a  strange  fear  at  the  deep  and  utter  silence  which 
prevailed  everywhere.  He  pushed  rapidly  for  the  lodge  of  Ta- 
newabakila, but  it  was  silent  and  untenanted.  The  fire  had  gone 
out  upon  the  hearth.  He  was  confounded,  and  hurried  off  to 
the  village.  Here  he  found  the  women  and  children  gathered 
within  the  picketed  enclosure,  and,  from  a  score  of  tongues,  he 
soon  learned  the  disaster.  Missouri  had  disappeared.  8he  had 
been  seen  borne  upon  strong  Pawnee  shoulders  to  the  boat  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  island,  and,  before  the  alarm  could  be  given, 
she  had  been  carried  safely  to  the  opposite  side  Not  knowing 
how  many  of  the  subtle  Pawnees  were  about,  the  old  and  de- 
crepit warriors  of  the  village  had  all  set  off  on  the  route  said  to 
be  taken  by  the  enemy.  As  yet,  there  was  no  report  of  the 
result.  But  what  report,  or  what  result,  could  be  anticipated — 
unless  that  of  disappointment — from  a  pursuit  against  young  and 
vigorous  foes,  undertaken  by  the  superannuated  ?  Poor  Ene- 
moya listened  with  the  saddest  feeling  of  hopelessness  and  deso- 
lation. "One  stupid  moment  motionless  he  stood ;"  then,  having 
heard  all  which  the  women  had  to  tell,  he  darted  off  in  pursuit, 
resolved  to  perish  or  rescue  his  dusky  beauty  from  the  talons  of 
her  cruel  ravishers ! 

While  Enemoya  was  thus,  witl    all  his  soul  and  strength, 
oigiag  the  pursuit,  Eaonk,  with  hii  captive  and  his  companions. 
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Was  equally  earnest  in  pTessing  Lis  retreat  Bat,  to  make  Mb  | 
safe,  he  was  compelled  to  make  it  eircnitoas.  He  bad  to  letdi 
a  wide  compass,  as  before,  to  escape  the  scouts  and  war  pasties 
of  the  Omabas.  Though  indefatigable,  therefore,  in  the  prose- 
cntion  of  his  jonmey,  Kionk  made  little  direct  headway.  B«tt 
he  was  in  no  hnrry.  He  eonld  afford  to  lose  time  now  that  he 
had  his  captive.  It  was  only  requii'ed  that  he  shonM  keep  his 
trophy.  To  do  this  needed  every  precaution.  He  knew  that 
he  wonld  be  pursued.  He  gave  sufficient  credit  to  his  enemies 
to  assume  that  they  would  not  give  slumber  to  their  eyelids,  nor 
rest  to  their  feet,  in  the  effort  to  rescue  his  prey,  and  to  revenge 
the  indignity  which  they  had  suffered.  He  also  took  for  granted 
that  they  wonld  bring  to  the  work  an  ingenuity  and  skill,  a 
sagacity  and  intelligence,  very  nearly  if  not  equal  to  his  own. 
He  must  be  heedful,  therefore,  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  his 
progress ;  to  wind  about  and  double  upon  his  own  tracks ;  to 
take  to  the  streams  and  water-courses  whenever  this  was  possi- 
ble, and  to  baffle  by  superior  arts  those  of  his  pursuers.  That 
there  would  be  much  energy  in  the  pursuit,  whatever  might 
be  its  sagacity,  he  did  not  apprehend ;  for  he  knew  that  tiie 
guardittis  of  the  village  were  mostly  superannuated,  and  a  cold 
scent  is  usually  fatal  to  enterprise.  He  knew  that  they  would 
fight,  perhaps  as  well  as  ever,  upon  their  own  ground,  and  in 
defence ;  but  for  a  war  of  invasion,  or  one  which  involved  tiie 
tiecessity  of  prompt  decision  and  rapid  action,  old  men  are 
nearly  useless.  He  was  therefore  cool,  taking  his  leisure,  but 
playing  fox-work  admirably,  and  omitting  no  precaution.  He 
contrived  to  throw  out  the  veterans  after  a  brief  interval,  and  to 
shake  himself  free  of  theur  attentions.  But  he  did  not  dream 
of  that  fierce  wolf-dog  upon  the  scent — the  young,. strong,  and 
audadously-brave  chief,  Enemoya. 

CHA^TBR    VI. 

It  was  not  long  before  Edonk  began  to  take  a  cmioos 
interest  in  the  looks  and  behavior  of  his  captive.  Very  sad 
and  wretched,  indeed,  was  our  dusky  damsel ;  but  she  was  veiy 
patient  withal,  and  bore  up  fhmly  against  fiitigue,  and  never 
onee  complained,  and  seemed  to  show  herself  per&cdy 
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ble  to  danger.    She  had  been  chosen  as  the  wife  of  a  great 
warrior,  and  she  was  resolved  ^o  show  that  she  possessed  a  soul 
worthy  of  so  proud  a  destiny.    Kionk  beheld  her  patience  and 
endurance  with  a  grim  sort  of  satisfaction.    Such  a  woman,  he 
thought,  deserves  to  have  a  famous  husband :  she  will  do  honor 
to  the  fire  torture.    And  yet,  again,  he  mused  upon  the  grievous 
pity  of  burning  up  so  much  fine  flesh  and  blood ;  such  a  fine 
figure,  such  a  pretty  face ;  a  creature  of  so  many  graces  and  beau- 
ties ;  and  one  who  would  bear  such  noble-looking  men-children, 
gladdening  a  warlike  father's  heart.     Kionk  began  to  think 
how  much  better  it  would  be  if  lie  could  pick  up  another  cap- 
tive, and  save  Missouri  from  the  fire-torture.    She  would  make 
8uch  a  commendable  wife.    But  Kionk  had  a  wife  already ;  for 
that  matter,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  had  three,  and  did  not 
enjoy  any  great  reputation  as  an  indulgent  husband.    But  great 
chiefs  have  peculiar  privileges,  and  a  chief  like  Kionk  might 
as  safely  repudiate  his  wives  as  any  of  the  Napoleons,  or  imy 
of  the  Guelphs  of  £urope.     Positively,  the  thought  began  to 
grow  upoii  the  mighty  Kionk,  of  the  beauties  and  virtues  and 
excellent  domestic  nature  of  Missouri.     More  than  oi^oe  he 
caught  himself  muttering:   "What  a  pity  such  a  fine  figure 
riiould  be  scorched  and  blackened  by  the  fire !"    He  watched 
her  pitifully  aa  he  mused.    When  they  paused  for  food  and 
rest,  he  attended  kindlily  to  her  wants.    He  brought  her  the  food 
himselJ ;  he  chose  the  ground  where  she  slept,  and  threw  his 
buffalo  robe  over  her,  and  watched  at  her  head  during  the  brief 
hours  at  midnight  which  were  accorded  to  rest    When,  long 
before  dawn,  the  party  was  again  in  motion,  he  himself  gave  her 
the  signal  to  rise,  and  helped  her  up.    He  was  curiously  attentive 
for  so  rough  a  sort  of  Birserkir.    Could  Enemoya  have  witnessed 
these  attentions!     Gould  he  have  seen  what  thoughts  were 
passing  through  the  brain  of  Kionk— what  feelings  were  work* 
ing  in  his  heart !    But  his  jealous  and  apprehensive  spirit  con* 
jectured  all.    What  lover  but  apprehended  the  worst  of  dangers 
from  a  channing  rival  ? 

While  such  were  the  relations  between  the  captor  and  the 
captive*  Enemoya  pursued  the  search  with  as  much  rapidity  as 
consisted  with  the  necessity  of  keeping  on  the  track  of  the 
fugitives.    He  encountered  the  party  of  exhausted  veterans  al 
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the  fipot  where  they  were  thrown  out  of  the  cliaBe ;  and,  wUk 
they  returned  sorrowfully  to  the  little  islet,  no  longer  safe  and 
happy,  he  contrived  to  catch  up  the  traces  which  they  had 
lost,  and  once  more  resumed  the  pursuit  with  new  hopes  and 
spirit.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  free  step,  the  bold  heart, 
the  keen  eye,  and  prompt  sagacity,  of  Enemoya  would  have 
made  him  fearful  as  a  pursuer ;  but  now,  with  jealous  fire  and 
a  fierce  anger  working  terribly  in  his  soul,  all  his  powers  of 
mind  and  body  seemed  to  acquire  greater  vigor  than  ever. 
Passion  and  despair  gave  him  wings,  and  he  seemed  to  cany 
eyes  in  his  wings.  Nothing  escaped  his  glance.  He  soon  per- 
suaded himself  that  he  gained  upon  his  enemy.  There  are 
traces  which  the  keen  vision  of  the  hunter  will  detect,  even 
though  another  hunter  shall  toil  to  baffle  him ;  and,  in  sjnte  of 
the  care  and  precautions  of  Kionk,  he  could  not  wholly  succeed 
in  obscuring  the  tracks  which  his  party  unavoidably  made. 
Besides,  anticipating  pursuit,  though  certainly  not  that  of  her 
lover,  Missouri  had  quietly  done  all  that  she  might,  in  leaving 
clues  of  her  progress  behind  her.  She  was  not  allowed  te 
break  the  shrubs  as  she  passed,  nor  to  peal  the  green  wands, 
nor  to  linger  by  the  way.  Where  she  slept  at  night  the  care- 
ful hands  of  her  captors  stirred  the  leaves,  and  smoothed  out  all 
pressure  from  the  surface.  But  the  captors  were  not  always 
watchful,  and  Missouri  noted  their  lapses  very  heedfully.  As 
Enemoya  hurries  forward  over  a  little  sandy  ridge,  what  is  it 
that  sparkles  in  the  path  t  It  is  one  of  the  bright  blue  beads 
which  he  himself  has  wound  about  the  neck  of  the  dusky  maiden. 
His  hopes  rekindle  and  multiply  in  his  breast  Anon  he  sees 
another,  and  another,  dropped  always  on  the  clear  track,  and 
where  it  may  imprison  the  glistening  rays  of  the  sun.  Now  he 
hurries  forward,  exulting  in  the  certainty  of  his  dues.  Toward 
sunset  he  happens  upon  the  clearly-defined  track  of  a  man's 
moccasin.  The  foot  is  large  and  distinct.  There  are  other  like 
tracks,  set  down  without  any  reserve  or  seeming  appfehenaon* 
Enemoya  at  once  concludes  that  the  Pawnee  party,  deeming 
themselves  secure,  no  longer  continue  their  precautions.  This 
encourages  him  still  further.  He  wOl  now  catch  them  napping. 
Again  he  darts  forward,  following  the  obvious  tracks  before 
him.    But  night  came  down,  and  he  could  only  travel  under  the 
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guidance  of  a  star,  chosen,  as  pointing  in  the  seemingly  given 
direction.  Thns,  for  an  hour  or  more  after  night,  he  followed 
on  throngh  the  dim  forest.  Suddenly,  as  he  rounds  a  water- 
course, which  he  can  not  wade,  he  is  startled  by  the  blaze  of  a 
camp-iire. 

"  Such  a  fire,"  quoth  Enemoya  to  himself,  "  was  never  made 
by  Pawnee  warrior.  He  would  never  be  the  fool  so  to  advertise 
his  sleeping  place  to  his  enemies." 

The  prospect  which  would  have  cheered  the  white  man,  disap- 
pointed our  chief  of  Omaha.  He  now  knew  that  he  had  been 
misled,  and  had  turned  aside  from  the  true  path  indicated  by  the 
beads  of  Missouri,  to  follow  upon  one  which  had  been  evidently 
made  by  quite  another  party.  But,  though  moi-tified  with  him- 
self at  this  blundering,  and  in  allowing  himself  to  reason  from  a 
false  assumption — his  pride  as  hunter  and  waiTior  being  equally 
wounded — he  cautiously  appraached  the  fire,  around  which  the 
outlines  of  a  group  of  persons,  dimly  seen  by  the  blaze,  were 
crouching.  They  proved  to  be  a  party  of  white  men,  and  were 
busily  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  a  supper  of  broiled  venison 
and  smoking  hoecake. — The  intercom*se  of  Enemoya  with  the 
white  traders,  had,  as  we  have  already  seen,  been  rather  con- 
siderable, and  the  larger  profits  had  not  certainly  lain  with  the 
red  man.  The  chief  had  learned  some  little  of  the  English 
tongue  in  this  intercourse,  however,  and  he  suddenly  stood 
among  the  strangers,  introducing  himself  with  a  softly  mur- 
mured :  "  Huddye  do,  brudder ;  I  berry  glad  to  see  you  in  my 
country." 

Our  pioneers  were  fellows  of  '*  the  true  grit,"  to  employ  their 
own  verbal  currency, — as  big-limbed,  muscular,  hardy,  and  dare- 
devil scamps,  as  ever  came  from  "  Bearing  river/'  Tliey  were 
taken  by  surprise,  but  were  on  their  legs  in  the  twinkling  of  nn 
eye,  each  brandishing  his  rifle,  club-fashion,  and  feeling  that  his 
knife  was  convenient  to  his  gi*asp.  They  were  on  the  old  route 
looking  for  a  new  route ;  had  drawn  up  stakes  in  a  too  thickly 
settled  neighborhood,  having  three  neighbors  in  a  square  league, 
and  were  seeking  where  to  plant  them  anew  in  a  less-crowded 
region.     The  gentle  language  of  Enemoya  reassured  them. 

"No  fight — good  friends — bnidders  all.  The  Omaha  chief 
ia  a  friend  to  the  pale-faces." 
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'  And  he  extended  bis  hand  which  tliej  promptly  shook,  all 
round,  and  then  frankly  bade  him  sit  and  share  of  their  prorii- 
ions.  Enemoya  %  heart  was  not  in  the  feast,  nor  yet  with  his 
now  companions  He  would  much  rather  never  have  encounter- 
ed  them,  but  still  kept  on  the  track  of  the  true  enemy,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  occasionally  dropped  bead  of  the  poor  Missouri.  Many 
were  the  secret  imprecations  which  he  muttered  against  the  big 
feet  of  the  pale-faces,  which  had  diverted  him  from  the  tnie 
course.  Weary,  almost  to  exhaustion,  he  was  for  the  moment 
utterly  desponding.  The  last  feather  breaks  the  camePs  back. 
Now  Enemoya's  spine  was  still,  in  sooth,  unshaken,  but  the  con- 
viction that  he  had  lost  ground  which  he  might  never  be  able  to 
recover,  made  him  succumb,  as  the  hardiest  man  is  apt  to  do,  1 
for  a  time,  under  the  constantly  accumulated  pressure  of  mis-  * 
fortunes.  He  did  as  the  Kentuckians  bade  him,  and  sat  down 
with  them  to  the  supper,  but  not  to  eat.  The  white  men  noted 
his  despondency,  and,  little  by  little,  they  wound  out  of  the  war- 
rior the  whole  history  of  his  affairs  —  the  present  war  between 
Pawnee  and  Omaha  —  the  predictions  upon  which  the  result  was 
to  depend — the  secret  foray  of  the  Pawnees,  and  their  capture 
of  the  dusky  beauty  whom  he  was  to  carry  to  his  lodge  in  the 
spring.  He  narrated  also  the  details  of  his  pursuit  thus  fitr,  and 
ctmfessed  in  what  mlEtoner  he  had  been  mbled,  never  dreaming 
of  the  moccasin  track  of  a  white  man  in  the  country  of  tlie  red, 
at  such  a  moment. 

*'  Well,  now,  yours  is  a  mighty  hard  case  for  a  young  fellow; 
I  must  say  it  though  I*m  rather  an  old  one  myself,*'  was  the 
remark  of  one  of  the  elders  of  the  white  party  —  a  grisly  giant, 
some  forty-five  years  of  age,  yet  probably  with  a  more  certain 
vigor  than  he  had  at  thirty-five.  "  It's  not  so  bad  to  lose  one's 
wife,  after  he's  got  a  little  usen  to  her ;  but  where  it's  only  at 
the  beginning  of  a  roan's  mamed  life,  and  where  it's  nothing  but 
the  happiness  of  the  thing  that  hc*s  considerin',  to  have  the  gal 
caught  up,  and  carried  away  by  rai  inimy,  mnkes  a  sore  place  in 
a  person's  feelings.  It's  like  having  one's  supper  snapped  up 
by  a  hungry  wolf,  jest  before  he's  tasted  the  lectlcst  moi'sel,  and 
when  he's  a-ifiping  his  mouth  to  eat.  I  confess,  1  feels  oneasy 
at  yom*  perdicament.  Now,  what  do  you  say  ef  wo  lends  you  a 
band  to  help  you  git  back  the  gal." 
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Enemoya  was  cheered  hj  the  prospect,  and  expressed  his 
giAlitttde^ 

"  Wdl,  that's  pretty  well  said  for  a  red-skin.  We  are  the 
bejB  to  help  you,  my  lad,  for  there  ain't  one  of  us  that  can't 
doable  up  an  Ingih  in  sdighty  short  order.  With  these  pretty 
little  critters  bere»"  touching  one  of  the  rifles,  "  we  can  see  to  a 
mighty  great  distance,  and  can  stretch  the  longest  legs  you  erer 
did  see  after  an  inimy.  And  we're  good  at  scoutkig,  and  can 
take  a  track>  an4  sareuaiTent  the  heathen  jist  as  well  as  we  can 
sarcumvent  the  b'ar  and  buffalo. — And  we  vnll  serve  you,  ef 
we  can  make  tanns  upon  it." 

Eaemoya  was  willing  to  admit  the  prowess  of  the  white  men ; 
but  he  didn't  altogether  comprehend  the  latter  part  of  what  was 
said  about  the  "  tanas." 

**  Oh !  don't  make  out  that  you're  so  green  as  all  that  comes 
to.  You've  been  trading  with  our  people^  and  ought  to  know 
what  we  measn  by  '  tarmsi.'  But,  ef  you  don't,  it's  only  to  make 
it  el'ar  to  you  by  usiag  some  easier  words.  Tartns  is  conditions 
— that  is,  the  pay,  the  hhte,  the  salary — what  you're  to  give  us 
for  helping  to  git  the  gal  back,  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  and 
other  safcumiBtaiifees)    No  cure,  no  pay — no  gal,  no  tanns;" 

Enemoya  was  not  long  in  comprehendii%  the  suggestion.  He 
felt  the  importance  of  such  an  alliance,  an«hwell  knew  that  the 
proffered  assistance  was  highly  valuable.  It  filled  him  with 
new  hope  and  courage.  He  was  accordingly  as  liberal  as  the 
sunshine  in  his  gratitude  and  promises.  He  had  deer,  and  bear, 
and  buffalo  skins,  which  were  all  at  the  service  of  his  allies,  if 
they  were  sueces^ul  in  the  chase. 

"  Ay,  ay,  all  them's  mighty  good  things ;  but  the  gal's  worth 
a  great  deal  more.  Now,  you  jist  now  spoke  of  this  being  your 
country.  Ef  we  chose,  'twould  be  mighty  easy  to  dispute  that 
argyment ;  for  what  made  it  more  your  country  than  mine  ?  It's 
all  God's  countr}',  and  God  grants  no  pr'emptions  to  any  but  a 
Christian  people.  The  heathen's  got  to  die  out,  any  how,  some 
day.  But  I  won't  dispute  with  a  man  when  he's  in  a  peck  of 
troubles,  so  we'll  leave  that  argyment  over  for  another  time. 
We'll  take  the  skins,  bnt  you'll  throw  in  some  rifle-shots  of  land 
uith  'em,  won't  you,  ef  so  be  we  gits  back  your  gal  ?" 

Enemoya  rec^nired   some   further  explanation s»  and   finallv 
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agreed  that  our  pioneerSi  if  saocessfnl  in  recovexing 
should  have  as  much  territory  of  Omaha,  wherever  thej 
pleased  to  locate,  as  they  could  shoot  round  in  a  day.     He  did 
not  calculate  the  number  of  acres  that  could  be  ^us  covered  bgr 
a  score  of  long  Kentucky  rifles.    The  bargain  was  oondixled. 
And  here  we  may  observe  that  such  leagues  were  quite  frequent 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  our  history,  between  the  red  men 
and  the  white  pioneers.    The  latter  most  commonly  took  sides 
with  the  tribe  with  which  they  hunted,  harbored,  or  traffickodL 
The  trappers  and  traders  were  always  ready  to  lead  in  the  wars 
between  the  tribesi  and  their  presence  usually  determined  die 
contest.    They  were  in  fact  so  many  bold,  hardy,  fighting  men. 
and  were  always  active  in  the  old  French  war,  in  subsidixing 
the  Indians  for  their  respective  nations,  against  French  or  En- 
glish, as  it  happened.    Let  them  fight  as  they  pleased,  however, 
the  red  men  were  losers  in  the  end.    The  rifle  shots  invariably 
resulted  in  the  absorption  of  their  acres.    But  the  bargain  was 
concluded,  and  the  supper.    The  squatters  leaped  to  their  fleet, 
girded  themselves  up  for  travel,  reprimed  their  rifles,  and  set 
off,  under  the  guidance  of  £nemoya — now  refreshed  by  rest, 
and  a  new  stimulus  to  hope— -to  recover  the  trail  of  the  Ibgitive 
Pawnees,  which  he  had  lost 

CHAPTER    Til. 

While  Enemoya  was  thus  strengthening  himself  for  the  pur- 
suit, passions  of  a  strange  and  exciting  character  were  slowly 
kindling  in  the  camp  of  the  Pawnees.  The  growing  sympathy 
which  Kionk  showed  for  the  beautiful  captive,  became  intelligi* 
ble  to  his  comrades  a  little  sooner  than  to  himself.  They  had 
no  such  feelings,  and  they  were  a  little  resentful  of  his,  aecord- 
ingly.  Besides,  one  of  his  companions  was  a  brother  to  one  of 
his  many  wives,  and  was  particularly  watchful  of  those  peculiar 
weaknesses  of  his  kinsman,  which  were  suffidently  notorious 
among  his  people.  Like  Mark  Antony,  to  whom  we  have 
already  compared  him,  Kionk  had  too  tender  a  heart — be  was 
a  bom  admirer  of  the  sex,  and  would  cheerfully  lose  the  worid 
any  day  for  any  dusky  Cleopatra.  He  suffered  his  companxms 
to  see  the  progress  which  Missouri  had  made  in  his  affections. 
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by  gravely  proposing  to  them,  as  they  rested  in  camp,  the  very 
hour  that  Enemoya  was  making  his  bargain  with  the  white  men* 
to  "  seek  for  another  captive/*  He  was  not  quite  sure  that  a 
woman  sacrifice  was  contemplated  by  the  gods,  or  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  them.  He  very  much  doubted  it  himself.  Indeed, 
how  should  it  be  so.  It  was  the  war- god  to  whom  the  victim 
was  to  be  offered,  and  what  should  the  victim  be  but  a  warrior. 
They  had  seen  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  islet.  It  would 
surely  be  easy  to  cast  the  snare  about  the  feet  of  some  one  of 
the  veterans,  and  carry  him  off,  as  they  had  carried  off  Missouri." 
The  brotlier-in-law  answered  with  a  sneer : — 

*'  Is  my  brother  prepared,  when  he  hath  taken  the  old  war- 
rior, to  leave  the  damsel  behind  him  V* 

This  was  a  puzzler,  by  wliich  Kionk  began  to  see  that  he  was 
suspected.  But  he  was  a  bold  fellow,  who  did  not  care  much  to 
offer  apologies  or  excuses.  He  answered  with  equal  promptness 
and  determination : — 

"  No,  indeed ;  the  captive  woman  is  comely,  and  would  be 
the  mother  of  many  braves  to  a  chief  among  the  Pawnees." 

"  As  if  the  Pawnees  had  no  women  of  their  own,"  was  the 
reply  of  the  other ;  and  his  sentiments  were  clearly  those  of  the 
larger  number  of  his  companions. — Kionk,  bold  as  he  was,  was 
not  prepared  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  at  that  moment.  He 
saw  that  public  opinion  was  against  him,  and  he  must  wait  events. 
And  this  forbearance  became  much  more  essential,  when  his  sav- 
age brotheHn-law  deliberately  urged  upon  the  party  "  to  subject 
Missouri  to  {he  fire  torture  where  they  then  were,  and  thus  ren- 
der the  matter  certain.  They  would  thus  free  themselves  from 
an  incumbrance;  would  be  better  able  to  turn  upon  their  ene- 
mies ;  could  then  strike  and  scalp  witli  impunity,  nnd  revenge 
themselves  fearfully  for  all  the  taunts  of  their  impudent  assail- 
ants, made  safe  by  the  oracle,  to  which  they  had  found  it  so 
painful  to  submit.  The  requisitions  of  the  oracle  once  complied 
with,  they  would  be  iree  to  use  their  scalping-knives  on  every 
side." 

It  required  all  the  logic  and  eloquence  of  Kionk  to  silence 
this  terrible  suggestion,  one  which  better  taught  him  to  under- 
stand the  extent  of  his  newly-awakened  passion  for  his  beaati- 
ftil  and  dangerous  captive.     His  ar^rument  proved  conclusive 
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with  all  but  his  savage  biother-in-law.  He  urged  that  the  aae- 
rifice  could  only  take  place  under  the  immediate  sanetioA  and 
sight  of  the  high-priest.  But  before  the  dedsion  of  his  com- 
panions could  be  made,  the  party  had  nearly  come  to  blows.  In 
the  midst  of  the  discussion  between  Kionk  and  his  kinsman,  and 
when  both  were  nearly  roused  to  madness,  the  latter  sprang 
suddenly  upon  Missouri — who  had  tremblingly  listened  to  the 
whole  dispute — seized  her  by  her  long  black  hair^  whirled  her 
furiously  around,  and  actually  lifted  his  knife  to  strike,  before  any 
of  them  could  interpose.  Then  it  was  that  the  whole  lion  natnre 
of  Kionk  was  in  arms,  and  tearing  her  away  from  the  brutal  aa* 
sailant,  he  hurled  him  to  the  earth,  and,  but  for  his  companions, 
would  have  brained  him  with  his  hatchet  on  the  spot.  But  he 
warned  him  with  ten-ible  eye,  an  he  suffered  him  to  rise,  that  if 
he  but  laid  his  finger  on  the  damsel  again,  he  would  hew  him  to 
pieces.  The  kinsman  rose,  silent,  sullen,  unsubdued,  and  secretly 
swearing  in  his  soul  to  have  his  revenge  yet.  These  events  de- 
layed the  party.  It  was  long  that  night  before  they  slept.  It 
was  late  —  after  daylight,  next  day — before  the  journey  was 
resumed.     Tliis  gave  new  opportunities  to  the  pursuers. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  retrace  the  steps  of  the  white  men, 
which  Enemoya  had  so  unwisely  followed,  until  he  reached  the 
point  where  he  had  turned  aside  from  the  true  object  of  pursuit. 
To  this  the  squatters  themselves,  who  were  as  good  at  scouting, 
any  day,  as  the  red  men,  very  easily  conducted.  This  brought 
them  to  a  late  hour  in  the  night,  and  here  our  whites  proceeded 
to  make' their  camp,  though,  this  time,  without  venturing  to 
make  a  fire.  The  Omaha  chief  would  have  hurried* on,  but  his 
companions  very  coolly  and  doggedly  refused.  He  soon  saw 
the  wisdom  of  cui'bing  his  impatience,  not  only  because  of  the 
inflexibility  of  his  allies,  but  because,  as  they  showed  him,  his 
impatience  would  only  cause  him  agcun  to  lose  the  trail,  which  it 
was  not  possible  to  pursue  by  night.  With  tlie  dawn,  however, 
the  whites  were  on  the  alert,  and  one  of  them  soon  appeared 
with  a  bead  in  his  hand,  the  certain  indication  of  the  damsel's 
route  and  providence.  Enemoya  readily  conjectured  the  gen* 
ernl  direction  which  would  be  taken  by  the  Pawnees,  and  an 
occasional  bead,  glistening  upon  the  sandy  spots,  sufficed  every 
now  and  then  to  encournfre  tho  pursuers.     At  this  period,  the 
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better  knowledge  of  the  country  possessed  bj  Enemoya,  ena- 
bled him,  by  striking  an  oblique  course  for  the  head  of  a  creek, 
which  the  Pawnees  would  be  compelled  to  cross,  to  gain  con- 
siderably upon  them,  ignorant  as  they  were  of  this  shorter 
route.  The  suggestion  was  fortunate ;  and,  never  once  dreaming 
of  the  events  which  had  delayed  the  fiigitives  the  last  niglit,  the 
Omaha  chief  with  his  allies  came  unexpectedly  upon  them  about 
midday,  where,  squat  beside  a  brooklet,  they  were  taking  a 
brief  rest  and  a  little  refreshment.  This  pause  had  become  es- 
pecially necessary  for  Missouri,  who,  with  incessant  travel,  and 
the  terror  of  the  scene  of  the  previous  night,  had  succumbed, 
and  actually  fainted  that  morning  along  tlie  route.  Kionk  was 
compelled  to  carry  her,  at  various  stages,  in  his  arms — which 
he  did  with  the  greatest  tendemess — till  the  moment  when  the 
party  stopped  for  nooning  beside  the  little  brooklet,  where  En- 
emoya  and  his  white  allies  came  upon  them. 

The  Pawnees  were  overtaken,  but  not  taken  by  surprise. 
They  did  not  certainly  expect  to  be  overtaken,  but  they  had 
relaxed  in  none  of  their  vigilance,  and  their  scout  reported  the 
enemy  before  the  latter  had  discovered  the  quarry.  The  Paw- 
nees were  sittmg  upon  the  ground,  scattered  around  a  small  cir- 
cuit, Missouri  in  the  centre  of  the  gi'oup,  resting  against  a  tree. 
Her  long  hair  was  dishevelled,  and  lay  heavily  upon  the  leaves; 
her  face  was  sad  and  anxious,  weary  and  without  hope; — so 
woful  was  the  sight  that  the  impulses  of  Enemoya,  as  he  beheld 
her,  got  for  a  moment  the  better  of  liis  prudence,  and  he  rushed 
out  of  the  covert,  shouting  his  war  cry,  and  bounding  forward 
with  uplifted  tomahawk.  It  was  with  no  scrupulous  or  gentle 
hand  that  the  elder  of  the  white  men  canglit  him  in  his  sinewy 
grasp,  and  drew  him  back  into  the  thickets. 

With  the  signal  whistle  of  their  scout,  the  Pawnee  warriors 
were  at  once  upon  their  legs,  each  covering  himself  with  a  tree ; 
and  a  dozen  arrows  were  rapidly  shot  into  the  wood  wliere  our 
squatters  had  taken  harbor.  But  they  were  as  quick  and  as 
practised  in  woodcraft  as  the  Pawnees,  and  laughed  at  this 
demonstration.  In  numbers  they  exceeded  the  small  party  of 
their  enemies,  and  could  have  overwhelmed  them  probably  by 
a  sudden  rush  from  opposite  quartei*s ;  but  tliey  were  warned 
a^aiuftt  Mich   audaeit}*  bv  beholdino:  the  dansrer  of  the  dn<:kv 
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inaiden,  wbo  was  seized  by  die  liair  by  one  of  the  captors  as  boob 
as  Enemoya  bad  shown  himself,  while  a  knife  lifted  over  her  bo* 
som  threatened  her  with  instant  death  at  the  first  demonstration 
of  attack.  Never  bad  Enemoya  before  found  himself  in  a  atu- 
ation  in  which  he  was  so  little  capable  of  resolving  what  shoald 
be  done.  Bat  the  squatters  who  accompanied  him  were  persons 
of  as  much  shrewdness  and  experience  as  daring.  While  they 
felt  that  confidence  and  boldness  were  prime  qualities  of  the 
warrior,  they  also  well  knew  that  rashness  and  precipitance 
would  be  fatal  to  their  object.  They  held  counsel  among  them- 
selves, never  consulting  the  red  chief,  though  he  stood  up  and 
listened.  The  Anglo-Norman  has  profound  faith  in  parliaments* 
"  We  must  argyfy  the  case  with  these  red  devib,"  was  the  con- 
clusion to  which  they  came.  They  had  profound  faith  in  theii 
ability  for  "  argyment.'*  The  result  of  their  deliberations  was 
to  send  forth  one  of  their  number,  accompanied  by  Enemoya* 
bearing  a  white  handkerchief  at  the  end  of  his  rifle,  and  a  long 
pipe  in  his  left  hand — both  signs  of  truce  and  amnesty — the 
calumet  that  of  the  red  men,  the  flag  tliat  of  the  white.  The 
object  was  to  ascertain  upon  what  terms  the  maiden  would  be 
given  up.  Of  course  they  did  not  know  what  issues  hung  upon 
her  fate,  or  what  was  her  destiny,  or  that  she  was  the  snbject 
of  an  awful  omcle. 

CHAPTER    VIII 

At  the  appearance  of  the  flag  and  the  Omaha  chief,  Kiouk, 
followed  by  three  others,  emerged  from  his  place  of  shelter. 
They  advanced  to  meet  the  flag  without  apprehension,  though 
both  parties  kept  their  weapons  ready,  and  their  eyes  bright. 
Treachery  is  a  warlike  virtue  among  the  savages,  and  our  squat- 
ters well  understood  the  necessity  of  covering  an  enemy,  each 
with  his  rifle,  while  their  comrades  were  engaged  in  conference. 
How  shall  we  report  this  conference  ?  It  would  be  imposttble 
to  follow  step  by  step  the  details,  as  developed  in  the  broken 
English  of  the  one  pai-ty,  and  the  half  savage  Pawnee  of 
the  other.  But  the  high  contracting  parties  contrived,  after  a 
fashion,  to  make  tlieniselves  separately  understood.  Our  aqtict- 
ter  embassador  had  little  hesitation  in  coming  as  promptly  to  Ike 
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point  as  possible.    We  sum  up  much  in  little,  when  wo  report 
the  following :  — 

"  'Taint  a  manly  way  of  canying  on  the  war,  catching  a  poor 
yonng  woman.  What's  the  spemt  of  a  man  to  lay  hands  upon  a 
girl,  onless  for  love  and  affection  ?  And  now  you've  got  her, 
what's  the  use  of  her  to  you  ?  You  have  plenty  of  gals  in  your 
own  nation.     What  do  you  want  with  this  Omaha  ?" 

The  Pawnee  acknowledged  that  his  people  were  by  no  means 
wanting  in  specimens  of  the  tender  gender.  They  had  enough, 
Heaven  knows,  even  if  all  their  chiefs  were  of  tlie  Kionk  temper. 

"  Well,  then,  let's  have  the  gal.  We'll  buy  her  from  you  at 
a  fair  vaUyation.  What  do  you  say  now  to  half  a  dozen  toma- 
hawks, a  dozen  knifes,  two  little  bells,  a  pound  of  fishhooks,  four 
pounds  of  beads,  and  a  good  overcoat,  handsome  enough  for  aking." 

The  goods  were  all  displayed.  Kiouk  acknowledged  that 
the  offer  was  a  liberal  one.  But — and  here  he  revealed  the 
time  difficulty — the  captive-girl  was  the  subject  of  an  oracle. 
The  fate  of  Pawnees  or  Omahas  depended  upon  her  life.  She 
was  doomed  to  the  fiery  torture.  In  her  ashes  lay  the  future 
triumph  of  his  people  over  the  accursed  tribe  of  the  Omaha  1 
There  could  be  no  trade ;  no  price  could  buy  the  captive ;  no 
power  save  her  life ;  he  would  forego  his  hold  upon  her  only 
with  his  own  life ;  and  in  a  few  days  she  should  undergo  the 
torture  by  fire.     Such  was  the  final  auswer. 

'*  May  I  be  etamally  burned  myself,  ef  I  stand  by  and  see  her 
buiTicd ;  so  look  to  it,  red-skin !  I'm  a  human,  after  all ;  and 
my  rifle  shall  talk  like  blazes  before  you  take  her  off!" 

The  conference  had  reached  thia  point,  and  Kionk  had  been 
made  to  comprehend  the  fiercely-expressed  declai*ation  of  the 
representative  squatter,  when  Missouri,  arousing  from  her  stupor, 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Enemoya.  The  sight  seemed  to  restore  in- 
stantly her  strength  and  energies.  With  a  single  bound,  and  a 
wild  passionate  cry,  she  darted  suddenly  away  from  the  savage 
who  stood  over  her,  and  who  had  somewhat  relaxed  his  vigilance 
in  the  cuiiosity  which  ho  felt  with  regard  to  the  conference. 
She  flew,  rather  than  ran,  over  the  space  which  lay  between,  and 
Enemoya  sprang  forward  to  receive  her.  But  befora  they  could 
meet,  a  blow  from  the  fist  of  one  of  the  savages  felled  her  to  the 

earth . 
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In  a  moment  the  work  of  death  had  begtm.  The  batcbet  of 
Enemoja  cleft  the  skull  of  the  brutal  assailant.  Then  rcee  bis 
war*cry — then  came  the  fierce  shont  of  Kionk  and  the  rest. 
Evety  arrow  was  drawn  to  its  head.  Ever}'  rifle-bead  rested 
with  dead  aim  upon  the  tree  which  gave  shelter  to  an  euemy. 
The  charge  ^affaircM  of  the  squatters,  quick  as  lightning,  tore 
the  white  kerchief  from  his  rifle,  and  dodged  into  cover ;  while 
Enemoja,  no  longer  capable  of  resti*unt,  dashed  forward  to 
gather  up  the  beautiful  damsel  from  the  grotmd  where  die  still 
laj,  stunned  by  the  blow  of  the  Indian.  But  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  reach  his  object.  It  was  now  l^onk's  turn.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  path  of  the  young  chief  of  the  Omahai,  and  to- 
gether grappling  they  came  together  to  the  earth.  It  was  the 
death  gi*apple  for  one  or  both.  In  their  hearts  they  felt  mutually 
the  instinct  of  a  deadly  personal  hatred,  apart  from  that  which 
belonged  to  their  national  hostilities.  Closely  did  they  cling; 
sinuously,  like  sei-pents,  did  they  wind  about  each  other  on  the 
earth,  rapidly  rolling  over,  fiercely  striving,  without  a  word  spo- 
ken on  either  part.  But  one  weapon  could  either  now  use,  and 
that  was  the  scalp-knife  which  each  bore  in  his  belt.  But  to 
get  at  this  was  not  easy,  since  neither  dared  forego  his  grasp, 
test  he  should  give  his  opponent  the  advantage. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  were  not  idle.  The  Pawnees,  highly  ex- 
~  cited  by  the  death  of  one  of  their  number,  and  seeing  but  two 
enemies  before  them — never  dreaming  that  there  were  no  less 
than  six  Kentuckians  in  ambush — darted,  with  terrible  yeDs, 
into  the  foreground.  Two  of  them,  in  an  instant,  bit  the  dust ; 
and  the  rest  recoiled  firom  the  unanticipated  danger.  The  Ken- 
tuckians now  made  a  rush  in  order  to  extricate  Enemoya,  and 
to  brain  Kionk ;  and  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  hopeful  in  the  last 
degree  ;  when,  at  this  very  moment,  one  of  the  Pawnees  darted 
out  of  cover.  He  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Kionk — the  sullen 
chief  whom  he  had  overthrown,  and  whose  black  passions  medi- 
tated the  most  hateful  of  revenges.  Before  the  squatters  could 
reach  the  scene  of  action,  the  murderous  monster,  whose  purpose 
was  wholly  unexpected,  threw  himself  upon  the  crouching  Mis- 
souri, and  with  a  single  blow  buried  his  hatchet  in  her  brain. 
Wilh  a  howl  of  mixed  scorn  and  oxultation  he  had  shrouded 
InmHolf  ill  the  woods,  and  nmong:  his  comrades,  n  moment  nfter 
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The  wretched  Enemojci  beheld  the  hoiTid  stroke,  but,  grap- 
p]xDg  inth  his  own  assaiJaut  he  had  not  the  powes  to  interfere. 
In  striving  to  loose  himself  for  this  purpose,  he  gave  his  enemy 
the  advantage.  In  a  moment  both  were  on  their  feet,  and  Kionk 
already  brandished  his  scalp-knife  in  his  grasp.  But  the  eyes 
of  Enemoya  swam  in  a  blind  horror*  He  bad  seen  the  wluzsdng 
tomahawk  descend,  crushing  into  the  head  of  the  dusky  beauty 
whom  he  so  much  loved.  He  saw  no  more ;  and  the  uplifted 
knife  of  Kionk  was  already  about  to  sheathe  itself  in  his  bosom, 
when  a  rifle  bullet  from  one  of  the  squatters  sent  him  reeling  to 
the  earth  in  the  last  agonies  of  death*  When  Enemoya  sunk 
beside  the  poor  damsel^  her  eyes  were  already  glazed.  She 
knew  him  not.  She  looked  on  him  no  more.  He  took  the  scalp 
of  Kionk,  but  it  gave  him  no  consolation.  He  fought  like  a 
demon — he  slew  many  enemies^ — took  many  scalps, — but  never 
felt  a  whit  the  happier.  His  hope  was  blighted-— he  loved  the 
dusky  beauty  of  the  blessed  islet,  much  more  tenderly  than  we 
should  suppose  from  the  manner  of  his  wooing :  and  he  never 
recovered  from,  her  loss.  He  moved  among  his  people  like  a 
shadow,  and  they  called  him  the  ghost  only  of  the  great  wan-ior. 

The  campaign  that  season  was  indecisive  between  the  rival 
nations  of  the  Pawnee  and  Omaha.  Neither  had  succeeded  in 
complying  with  the  requisitions  of  the  oracle.  The  Pawnees  had 
forfeited  their  hope  in  failing  to  bring  their  captive  to  the  torture 
of  fire.  The  Omahas  had  been  equally  unfortunate  in  being 
compelled  to  strike  the  first  blow«  The  first  life  taken  in  the 
war  was  that  of  the  savage  Pawnee  who  smote  Missouri  with  his 
fist,  and  whom  Enemoya  immediately  slew.  But  the  campaign 
of  the  ensuing  winter  went  against  the  Omahas.  They  had  lost 
the  soul  of  Enemoya ;  who  ceased  to  exhibit  any  enterprise, 
though  he  fought  terribly  when  the  hour  came  for  conflict. 
Meanwhile,  our  squatters  from  Kentucky  were  joined  by  others 
fvom  that  daring  region.  Their  rifles  helped  the  Omahas  for  a 
long  time ;  but  the  latter  were  finally  defeated.  The  remnant 
of  ^he  nation  were  ready  to  disperse ;  they  knew  not  where  to 
turn.  The  Uessed  island  was  almost  tlie  only  territory  remain- 
ing in  their  possession »  But  for  this  there  suddenly  appeared  a 
new  claimant. 

**  Tliesc  arc  i)le«nsantpl«ccfi,  boys,"  said  the  head  man  of  the 
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squatters,  looking  at  tbe  lovely  region  around ;  "it  seems  to 
to  be  good  if  we  drive  stakes  and  bufld  our  cabins  here — liera 
by  tbis  quiet  lake,  among  tbese  beautiful  meadows. — Wh«t  ssj 
you, —  shall  it  be  here  ?   I  don't  want  to  go  further,  ^till  it  comes 
to  be  crowded." 

"  fiut  this  is  the  abiding  place  of  my  people,  my  brother ;  — 
here  is  the  wigwam  of  £nemoya, — yonder  was -the  dwelling 
which  I  built  for  the  wife  of  my  bosom,  the  beautiful  Missouri." 

"  Look  you,  Inimowya,"  answered  the  white  chief,  •*  the  argy- 
ment  of  territory,  after  all,  lies  at  the  eend  of  my  rifle.  As  I  told 
you  once  afore,  when  we  first  met,  I  could  dispute  with  you  that 
preemption  title,  but  I  wouldn't ;  and  I  won't  now ;  considering 
that  you've  had  a  bad  time  of  it  But  what's  the  use  of  your 
talking,  when  you  see  the  country's  got  to  be  ours.  Why,  you 
know  we  kin  shoot  round  it  every  day"-^  again  touching  his 
rifle.  —  ''But  that's  not  the  argyment  I  want  to  use  with  you. 
Your  brown  gal,  who  was  a  beauty  for  an  Ingin,  I'm  willing  to 
allow,  is  a  sperrit  now  in  the  other  world.  What  sort  of  heaven 
they  find  for  the  red-skins,  is  unbeknowing  to  me ;  but  I  reckon 
she's  living  thar.  Thar's  no  living  for  her  hyar,  you  see,  so 
what's  the  use  of  the  cabin  you  built.  But  that's  not  to  say  I 
wants  to  drive  you  out.  By  no  possible  means.  I  like  yon — 
all  the  boys  like  you.  For  a  red-skin  you're  a  gentleman,  and 
as  you  hev'  no  nation  now,'and  hardly  any  tribe  of  your  own,  why 
squat  down  with  us,  by  any  man's  fireside  you  choose,  and  ef  yon 
choose,  you  kin  only  set  down  and  look  on,  and  see  how  we'41  take 
the  shine  out  of  these  Pawnee  cock-a-doodles.  You  kin  share 
with  us,  and  do  as  we  do,  with  all  thd  right  nateral  to  a  free 
white  man ;  but  as  for  your  getting  this  island  from  us,  now  that 
we're  all  ready  to  plant  stakes,  it's  a  matter  onpossible  to  be 
argyfied  except  with  the  tongue  of  the  rifle.    Thar's  no  speech  | 

that  ever  was  invented  that  shall  make  us  pull  up  stakes  now." 

And  the  rifle  butt  came  down  heavily  upon  the  earth,  as  the 
chief  of  the  squatters  declared  himself.  Enemoya  regarded  him 
with  a  grave  indiflerence,  and  said  calmly :  — 

"  Be  it  so :  the  island  is  young ;  the  countiy !  Why  should  you 
not  have  it  ?  I  need  it  not  f  neither  I  nor  Missouri !  I  thank 
you  for  what  you  say.  But  though  your  cabin  door  is  wide  let 
my  coming,  I  do  not  see  Miscouri  beside  the  hearth." 
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**  Oh !  for  that  matter,  as  you  are  quite  a  gentleman  for  a  red- 
skiny  there's  manj  a  pretty  white  gal  that  would  hev  yon  foi 
the  axing." 

"  No  1  I  shall  follow  my  people  to  the  black  prairies,  and  wait 
for  the  voice  of  that  bird  of  the  Spirit,  that  shall  sommon  me  to 
the  happy  valley  where  Missonri  walks.'' 

''  Well,  as  you  choose,  Inimowya ;  but  let's  to  supper  now 
and  you'll  sleep  under  my  bush  to-night." 

The  chief  silently  consented.  But  at  the  dawn  he  was  no 
where  to  be  seen,  nor  have  the  hunters  ever  heard  of  him  since. 
Meanwhile  the  country  of  the  Omaha,  which  includes  the  lake 
and  the  beautiful  islet,  has  become  the  possession  of  the  pale- 
faces, but  they  call  it  still  after  the  dusky  damsel  of  Omaha,  the 
lovely  and  loving 


OHAPTEE  XVIII. 

♦*WHAT  C0NaIlTlTTB8  A  BTArBf 

^'Wk  em  bow  within  the  ataiospheie  of  7#ar  fMmthrn 
Hotspur,"  said  our  Gk>thtfniteb  "Oome^  sir,'*  addreaBiiig  our 
cynical  orator  ftom  Alabama,  "  eomo,  sir,  and  let  as  have  jamr 
portnut  of  the  Sonth-Garolinian.  Ton  have  dealt  fndy  with  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  showing  us  their  more  salient  featares, 
which  are  rarely  the  most  comely  for  boast ;  let  us  see  if  yoa 
can  not  depict  thek  southern  brother  with  as  free  and  dashing  a 
pendl." 

The  Alabamian  smiled,  and  looked  to  Miss  Burroughs,  as  he 
replied:  — 

"  I  dare  not ;  in  this  instance  there  is  a  lady  in  the  case.'* 

**  Oh !  most  unlooked-for  and  most  unseasonable  gallantry  !*' 
exclaimed  the  lady.  '<  Do  you  forget.  Sir  Orator,  those  wicked 
and  scandalous  ballads,  to  the  grievous  disparagement  of  the 
sex,  which  you  not  only  sang  to  us  of  your  own  motion,  a  vol- 
unteer performance,  but  which  you  sang  with  such  unction  and 
effect,  as  if  the  execution  were  a  sort  of  labor  of  love,  which  yov 
would  not  escape,  even  if  you  might  ?" 

"  Ah  1  forgive  the  offence.  It  was  in  evil  mood  that  I  sangt 
and  not  because  of  any  love  for  the  subject." 

"He's  been  kicked,  I  i-eckon,  by  some  lady  only  t'othei 
day,"  said  the  Texan,  roughly,  **  and  the  shins  of  his  afiections 
ai'e  still  sore  with  the  bruises." 

"The  shins  of  his  affections!  That  is  surely  new.  Wha 
admirable  cropping,  in  the  way  of  metaphor  and  figure,  migh'^ 
our  young  ballad-mongers  find  in  the  fields  of  Texas !  WeL 
I  will  submit  to  the  imputation  of  the  recent  kicking,  as  an  ac 
knowledgraent  of  the  merits  of  that  phrase.  *  The  shins  of  Ui€ 
affections!'     We  »hall  next  hear  something  touching,  *the  tv 
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demess  of  the  eoi-ns  on  the  big  toe  of  the  heart'    When  shall 
there  bo  a  Texan  poet." 

*<  Tjord  save  you,  we've  got  a  matters  of  more  than  fifty-five 
already.  We've  got  a  Texan  Hemans,  and  a  Texan  Tennyson 
—  nay,  we've  got  three  Tennysons,  and  more  than  thhtcen  By- 
rons.  Oh  !  we  are  not  so  badly  off  for  poets  as  yon  think.  In 
Galveston  there's  a  poet  who  weighs  more  than  two  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds*  and  he  has  sighed  out  love  poetry  enough  to 
fill  the  sails  of  a  California  clipper.  It's  the  opinion  of  some  of 
ouv  people  that  we  owe  most  of  our  worthies  to  his  love  poems.^ 
Latterly,  he's  gone  into  the  elegiac ;  and  nnce  Tennyson's  '  In 
Memoriam,'  he  has  done  nothing  but  write  '  In  Memoriams.'  He 
has  mourned  the  loss  of  more  dear  firiends  since  the  date  of  that 
publication,  than  he  ever  knew  people.  In  fact,  not  to  be  irrev- 
erent, speaking  of  poetry,  there's  hardly  a  person  in  all  Texas 
that  would  lend  him  a  picayune,  though  it  should  save  his  soul 
from  the  gallows." 

*'  Save  his  soul  from  the  gallows !  A  new  idea  of  the  punish* 
ments  employed  in  Tophet.  Fancy  the  soul  of  a  poet  weighing 
two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  devil's 
clothes  garden !" 

"  But  all  this  talk,"  interrupted  the  son  of  Gotham,  **  must  not 
be  suffered  to  deprive  us  of  our  portrait  of  the  South-Oarolinjan." 

"  You  get  no  such  portrait  from  me,"  answered  the  Alaba- 
mian,  abraptly. 

"And  why  nott"  interrupted  the  North-Oarolinian.  "You 
had  no  scruples  in  dealing  with  the  Old  Dominion  and  the  old 
North  State." 

"  Very  true :  but  there  are  reasons  why  I  should  have  scru- 
ples when  we  come  to  South  Carolina.  I  know  the  faults  and 
the  foibles  of  that  little  state  as  well  as  any  person  in  this  crowd, 
and  I  am  as  well  able,  I  reckon,  to  desciibe  them.  But  I  will 
not.  In  the  first  place,  I  look  to  that  same  state  to  set  us  nght 
yet  in  this  confederacy.  I  feel  that  she  will  be  the  first  to  dare 
nnd  bmve  the  struggle  when  it  comes,  and  I  will  in  no  way, 
however  small,  do  or  say  anything  to  weaken  her  hands  by  dis- 
paraging her  features.  Besides,  Miss  Burroughs — this  to  yon — 
T  owe  my  mother  to  South  Carolina,  and  the  cradle  which  has 
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rocked  a  mother  should  be  an  ark  of  ilie  covenant  to  a 
Bon." 

Our  Alabamian,  hj  showing  himself  sentimental  for  a  single 
moment,  bad  once  more  put  himself  within  the  pale  of  tho  ral- 
gar,  humanity.  It  was  very  clear  that  we  should  get  nothing 
further  out  of  him  on  the  one  subject.  Our  Nortli-Carolinian 
endeavored  to  supply  the  desired  portnut,  but  the  limning  was 
contradictory^ in  Uict,  the  moral  portrait  of  South  CaroliuA  is 
one  of  many  difficulties,  which  it  requires  a  rare  and  variotis 
knowledge,  and  no  small  skill  of  the  artist  to  manage  and  over- 
come :  and  gradually,  the  embarrassments  of  the  subject  were 
felt,  as  the  discussion  of  her  traits  proceeded,  and  tlie  subjoet 
was  finally  abandoned  as  one  totally  unmanageable.  ^  Of  crmrse 
much  was  said  of  her  luxury,  her  pride  and  arrogance,  her  pn>- 
sumption  in  leading,  the  vanity  of  her  boasts,  hor  short-coinings 
in  a  thousand  respects ;  all  of  which  provoked  keen  retort,  par- 
ticularly fi-om  our  secessionists — the  Alabamian  scarcely  seem- 
ing to  heed  the  controversy,  and  taking  no  part  in  it  till  its  dose, 
when  he  said  briefly  :  — 

"One  word,  gentlemen.  South  Carolina  is  the  only  state 
in  the  Union  which  grants  no  divorce.  If  there  were  nothing 
else,  in  the  catalogue  of  her  virtues  to  show  the  character  of  her 
virtues,  this  would  suffice.  It  says  two  things.  It  declares  for 
the  steadiness  and  constancy  of  both  sexes,  and  for  the  virtues 
that  render  such  a  measure  unnecessary.  Her  morals  prevail, 
instead  of  pampering,  the  caprices  of  the  affections-—" 

"  Yes,  but  there  are  some  crimes !  It  would  be  monstrous  to 
keep  parties  fettered,  one  of  whom  is  a  criminal-^—*' 

'*  I  understand  you !  They  do  nai  keep  together.  In  Caro- 
lina, in  all  such  cases,  the  criminal  dies — disappears,  at  all 
events,  and  the  social  world  never  mentions  again  the  name  of 
the  offender." 

"  Very  Eoman,  certainly." 

The  Alabamian  did  not  heed  the  sneer,  but  proceeded — 

'*  South  Carolina  is  the  only  state  in  which  there  is  anything 
like  loyalty  to  the  past  remainhig.  She  preserves  her  venera- 
tion.    The  state  is  protected  from  the  people." 

"  How  is  that  ?     Is  not  the  state  the  people." 

"  No !  very  far  from  it.     The  utate  i^  a  thing  of  thousands  of 
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jears,  past  and  future,  constitntiDg  a  moral  which  is  to  he  saved 
from  the  capnces  of  the  people.  People  change  daily,  and  in 
their  rlaily  change,  filled  with  novel  hopes  and  expectations,  and 
urged  on  by  eager  passions  and  desires,  would  easily  forego  a 
thousand  abs>lnte  possessions  which  no  people  at  any  one  time 
sufficiently  values.  In  truth,  it  is  only  when  we  tremble  at  the 
onward  and  reckless  course  of  a  majority,  that  \i  e  are  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  some  things  whicB  they  have  no  right 
to  sacrifice.  It  is  then  that  we  see  that  the  possessions  and  ,ic- 
cumulations  of  the  past  are  not  an  inheritance,  but  a  trust ;  find 
we  who  occupy  only  a  moment  of  time,  in  the  general  progress 
of  the  ages,  are  taught  by  this  fact  that  we  have  no  absolute 
rights  over  possessions  which  belong  to  generations  yet  untold 
in  the  future,  and  but  partially  recorded  in  the  past  To  guard 
the  state  from  the  people,  we  resort  to  a  thousand  devices,  such 
as  constitutions,  bills  of  rights,  &c.,  none  of  which  is  satisfactory 
for  the  sufficient  reason  that  the  subject  is  one  of  singular  subtilty 
which  escapes  practical  definition.  It  is,  however,  within  our 
instincts,  and  these  work  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  in  spite  of  us, 
for  its  preservation.  When  these  faQ  us,  the  state  is  gone,  and 
the  people  soon  follow.  They  ai-e  then  without  God  or  country. 
The  French  revolution  was  an  instance  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
state — that  vague  and  vast  idea,  growing  out  of  the  gradual  ac- 
quisitions of  thousands  of  years  of  a  common  foi*tune  in  the  fam- 
ily, or  race — by  a  mere  generation  just  passing  off  the  stage. 
Look  at  the  summary  in  France  to-day.  Where  is  the  liberty, 
the  equality,  the  republicanism,  which  were  all  their  avowed 
objects  ?  What  is  left  them  of  sacred  tradition,  of  past  loyalty 
and  acquisition,  of  moral  security— which  must  precede  if  it 
would  maintain  physical  ^-of  all  that  was  deemed  certain  in  the 
characteristics  of  the  race  1  The  guardian  securities  and  virtues 
of  a  people  lie  in  that  social  ideal  which  is  embodied  in  the  no- 
tion of  the  state  as  a  thing  permanent,  contradistinguished  from 
a  mere  generation  or  govei-nment — things  which  contemplate 
only  passing  necessities,  and  continual  fluctuations,  and  are  re- 
quired to  contribute  in  passing  only  a  certain  portion-  of  capital 
to  that  grand  stock  which  has  been  already  put  away  safely 
within  tiie  securities  of  the  ideal  state.  The  state  is  a  guardian 
j  Ki«al»  and  the  conservative  check  upon  the  caprices  of  time. 

19* 
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The  state  represents  the  eternity  of  a  race — its  whole  duration 
whether  long  or  short.  Gut  the  smews  of  the  state,  in  obedience 
to  the  caprices  of  a  generation,  and  thej  most  perish.  All  this  la 
Vv^ry  obscure,  I  know,  and  it  can  not  well  be  otherwise,  witk 
such  a  subject,  and  in  a  mere  casual  conversation.  It  must  ne- 
cessarily elude  all  common  demonstrative  analysis,  particolarljr 
as  it  lies  based  on  great  but  mysterious  secrets,  in  the  general 
plan  of  Providence,  which  it  is  scarcely  permitted  to  us  to  explore. 
The  subject  belongs  to  the  spiritual  nature  in  high  degree  and 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  common  rules  of  argument.  It 
constitutes  a  study  for  the  metaphysidan  who  is  at  the  same 
time,  a  religious  man.  It  is  one  of  those  problems  which  the 
rulers  of  a  people  have  need  carefully  to  study,  as  it  is  upon  the 
due  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  '  the  state,'  that  evory  peo- 
ple's future  must  depend.  Nations  perish  really  because  of  their 
simple  failure  to  recognise  this  distinction  between  state  and 
people :  and  it  is  thus  that  a  capricious  generation,  perpetually 
bent  on  change,  restless  and  impatient  because  of  its  atrocious 
vanity,  still  wrecks  all  the  ideal  morals  of  their  ancestors,  and 
all  the  hopes,  bom  of  those  ideak,  which  would  conduct  their 
posterity  to  power/' 

**  I  confess  this  transcendentalism  is  quite  too  much  for  me.  I 
do  not  see  the  meaning  yet  of  your  distinction.  It  appears  te 
me  only  a  dreamy  sophism." 

"  Precisely,  and  if  you  will  show  me  the  man  to  whom  a  met- 
aphysical subtilty  is  for  the  first  time  presented,  who  is  prepared 
on  the  instant  not  only  to  argue  it  but  to  judge  it,  I  shall  be 
willing  to  attach  some  importance  to  your  present  cavalier  dis- 
missal of  the  topic.  Your  process  seems  to  be  that  of  one  of  our 
western  members  of  Gongress,  who,  some  years  ago,  began  his 
speech  with,  *  I  don't  know  nothing,  Mr.  Speaker,  ai  the  sub- 
ject hyar  before  us,  but  I  intend  to  go  on  argyfying  it  ontil  1 
gits  all  the  necessary  knowledge.'  But  even  he,  bold  and 
brave  and  candid  as  he  was,  never  ventured  to  decide.  He  only 
proposed  to  use  '  argyment'  as  a  means  of  getting  his  *  edicar 
tion.' " 

"  Why,  you  ai'e  perfectly  savage." 

"  No ;  searching  only. —  To  resume  our  subject  for  a  momenl 
longer.    There  is  a  passage  from  one  of  our  southern  poel8»  wke 
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Las  endeavored  to  express  sometliing  of  tbis  idea  of  'the  state* 
as  it  appears  to  my  own  mind.  like  all  others,  who  have  spo- 
ken and  written  on  the  point,  the  subtiltj  still  elades  him ;  but 
enough  is  said  to  give  the  ckies  into  the  han^ds  of  the  metaphy- 
Bician ;  and  no  ot^ier  person,  by  the  way,  has  any  right  to  pass 
upon  it." 

**  Let's  have  the  passage." 

The  Alabamian  delivered  it,  from  memory,  to  the  following 
effect : — 

"THE  8TATB. 

'*  Tho  TOfwal  df  the  mce  k  in  the  State, 
The  secret  grcmi  for  great  development, 
llirough  countleM  geHeratioos :  — *  all  the  hopes. 
The  aims,  the  great  ambitioa,  die  preud  wofiii, 
Virtues,  perfomiaace,  high  desires  and  deeda, 
With  countless  pore  and  precious  sentimeaCi, 
Norsod  in  some  few  brave  souls,  that,  still  apart 
From  the  nide  hunger  of  the  multitude, 
Light  fires,  built  alters,  image  out  the  God 
That  makes  the  grand  ideal: — which,  unknown, . 
Uneunscioosly,  the  thoughtless  tribes  conceive 
In  a  blind  worship ;  which  is  still  eontent 
To  follow  Duty  through  the  bonds  of  terror, 
And  learn  its  best  obedience  through  its  fears. 

A  state's  the  growth 

Of  tho  great  family  of  a  thousand  years, 
With  all  its  grand  community  of  thoughts, 
AITections,  fiuth,  and  sentiments,  as  well 
As  its  mnterial  treasures.     These  ai'e  naught. 
If  that  the  faith,  the  virtue?,  and  the  will. 
Be  lacking  to  the  mce.     The  guardian  state 
Keeps  these  immaculate.     They  are  not  yours, 
Or  mine ;  nor  do  they  rest  within  the  charge 
Of  the -mere  feedefs  at  the  common  crib, 
Of  all  the  myriads,  keeping  pace  with  us, 
.8ome  seventy  years  of  march.     We  are  but  Knksy 
In  a  long-banded,  many-fibred  stock. 
Branching  and  spreading  out  on  every  side, 
Wi&  evary  day  some  change  of  hope  and  ahn. 
Rule,  province  and  division  of  our  tiibesy 
Bach  with  a  moment  purpose,  to  pursue 
Some  passion  or  mere  &ncy— some  caprice  » 
AVliicli,  08  even  evil  works  out  ways  for  good. 
Must,  ill  its  turn,  contribute  to  the  tnitlis, 
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That  are  atUl  garaered  safely  in  the  state. 

Our  march  makes  little  in  the  grand  diMign 

Save  as  a  natural  incident  that  grows. 

Inevitably,  out  of  natural  progress, 

Leaving  its  moral  In  its  vexy  loss. 

Our  change  must  work  no  changes  la  the  statoy 

Which  still  maintains  the  original  ideal  getm. 

Sacred  within  its  keeping,  as  the  Romans, 

The  sacred  shields  that  fell  to  them  from  Heavea 

As  in  all  nations  there  are  iabled  treasures, 

Shrined  awfully  apart,  to  which  men  look. 

For  safety,  when  the  temple  rocks  in  fire. 

And  the  walled  city  totters  in  the  storm. 

— March  as  we  may  and  govern  as  we  may. 

Change  with  what  sad  or  wild  caprice  we  msgri 

Tlie  indisputable  mijesty  which  makes 

The  sovereign^  which  harbors  in  each  race, 

Knows  never  change  of  attrilnite,  till  ends 

The  mission,  which  the  endowment  still  declares !" 

The  orator  paused. 

"  Is  that  all  ?  Why,  we  are  no  nigher  to  the  solation  of  tlia 
problem  than  before." 

"  I  suppose  not.  Poetry,  the  profoimdest  of  all  human  stad- 
ies,  itself  requires  the  abstract  mind  and  the  contemplative 
mood ;  and  the  necesnty  for  these  is  the  greater  when  it  deals 
in  metaphysics  and  politics.  Perhaps,  if  you  weigh  well  this 
passage,  you  will  gradually  see  the  light  through  the  doud  and 
curtain.  Precious  things  rarely  lie  upon  the  surface.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  glory  is  the  necessity  of  obseuration.  Gft)d  showed 
himself  to  the  Jews  only  through  douds  and  fire.  They  ooold 
see  him  only  through  some  material  medium.  It  was  the  poet 
prophet  only  who  could  discover  his  awful  features  through  less 
terrible  agencies." 

**  You  are  getting  more  and  more  obscure.  Now,  pray  tell  us» 
what  have  all  yotv  metaphysics  to  do  with  South  Oarolina  V* 

"  Nothing,  that  1  can  show  you,  unless  you  can  take  the  first 
step  with  me — which,  as  yet,  you  can  not.  It  may  be  enough 
to  say  of  South  Carolina,  that  it  is  a  suffident  merit  of  hers,  in 
my  eyes,  that  her  revolutionary  spirit  (so  called)  has  been  the 
result  of  her  loyalty ;  that  it  was  to  check  revolution  that  she 
interposed  the  state  veto,  and  threw  down  her  gauntlet  to  hi- 
eral  usurpation.    You  all  feel  and  see,  now»  that  she  was  iij^t. 
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Toa  are  all  in  possession  of  free  trade  and  a  prosperous  progress, 
the  result  of  her  course,  which  leaves  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try unexampled  in  history  for  its  growth  and  prosperity.    Her 
conservatism,  not  her  resolution,  prompted  her  action ;  and  she 
still  adheres  to  her  conservative  tendencies,  while  all  other  states 
are  rocking  with  the  conflict  of  revolutionary  ideas.     She  stOl 
preserves  her  veneration.     There  are  still  many  classes  within 
her  limits,  who  maintain  the  morals  of  hbr  dawn — who  seek  to 
preserve  sacred  that  capital  of  ideal  in  the  state  which,  kept 
always  in  view  as  a  guiding  light,  renders  progress  a  safe  and 
natural  dev^opment,  and  not  an  inane  and  insane  coursing  in  a 
circle  where  we  for  ever  come  in  conflict  with  one  another. 
Here  you  find,  still  of  force,  the  manners  and  customs,  the  senti- 
ments and  traditions,  that  she  held  to  he  great  and  glorious 
eighty  years  ago ;  and  which  have  enabled  her,  though  one  of 
the  smallest  states  in  the  confederacy,  to  contribute  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  greatest  warriors,  its  noblest  and  wisest  sages,  its 
purest  and  most  venerated  men.    You  can  not  bully  her  out  of 
her  propriety,  for  she  has  unshaken  courage ;  you  can  not  buy 
her  with  any  bribe,  for  she  has  always  shown  herself  scornful 
of  cupidity.     She  maintains  litill  the  haughty  sentiments  of  a 
race  of  gcintlemen  who  never  descended  to  meanness.    She  has 
a  thousand  foibles,  faults — nay,  follies — perhaps,  but  she  has 
some  virtues  which  power  can  not  crush  out  of  her,  or  money 
buy :  and  she  will  be  the  state,  let  me  tell  you,  who  will  sav 
all  that  is  worth  saving  in  this  confederacy,  even  when  the  con- 
federacy itself  perishes." 

"Why,  old  Blast,"  interposed  the  Texan,  "you  must  be 
thinking  that  you're  on  the  stump.  You  do  put  your  horns 
into  the  bowels  of  the  argument,  just  as  if  you  knew  where  yon 
was  a-going  all  the  time.  Lord,  how  Sam  Houston  would  laugh 
if  you  was  to  tell  him  of  such  prophecies  as  that." 

"  Sam  Houston  I  Sir,  don't  speak  to  me  of  Sam  Houston. 
He's  beyond  the  reach  of  prophecy,  which  is  never  addressed 
to  any  but  living  souls !" 

"  Well,  I  must  say  that's  a  settler  for  Sam.  But  he'll  take 
the  change  out  of  you,  I  reckon,  when  he  comes  to  be  president. 
You'll  never  get  a  foreign  appointment  from  him,  I'm  a-think- 
ing ;  and  I  reckon  Sam's  chance  for  the  presidency  is  about  as 
good  as  that  of  any  man  going." 
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We  pnt  in  here,  several  of  ns,  to  arrest  the  partisan  teadentj 
of  the  discussion,  which  evidently  began  to  "  rile**  some  of  the 
parties ;  and  oar  excellent  captain  came  to  our  assistance,  with 
his  jest  and  smile,  his  qnip  and  cranky  which  have  always  proved 
so  effective  in  cnring  the  maladie  du  mer  among  his  passengen 

'*  I*m  president  here,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  '*  and  I  hold  it  to 
be  good  law  to  declare  that  it  is  high  treason  to  discuss  the  sae- 
cession.  As  there  is  some  talk  of  appointments,  I  beg  to  say, 
that  if  any  of  yon  wish  office,  the  governorship  of  Bnll^s  is 
vacant." 

And  he  pointed  ns  to  the  island  of  that  name  which  made  the 
rim  of  the  horizon  for  ns  on  the  noith. 

"  Thei-e  is  an  island,  gentlemen,  npon  which  a  man  might  be 
a  sovereign.  Solitude  in  perfection,  game  in  abundance,  fine 
fish  of  all  sorts,  oysters  to  beguile  even  an  alderman  to  fleshly 
and  fishy  inclination — such  a  realm  as  would  satisfy  Alexander 
Selkirk,  and  make  Robinson  Orusoe  dance  with  delight  I  havB 
often  thought  of  Bull's  as  an  island  upon  which  a  man  might 
be  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  with  fortune  and  himself  in 
particular." 

"  A  sort  of  heaven  on  earth." 

"  And  sea.  It  has  fine  harborage,  too.  The  co«t  survey 
has  made  it  a  harbor  of  refuge,  and  we  are  soon  to  have  a  light- 
house upon  it." 

^  The  pirates  knew  it  as  a  place  of  refuge  a  hundred  years 
ago  and  more.  Here  Bobert  Kidd, '  as  he  sailed,'  and  that  more 
monstrous  ruffian  Blackboard,  and  a  hundred  other  fierce  out- 
laws of  the  same  practice,  found  their  place  of  refuge  and  rol- 
licking. Nor  here  alone :  all  the  range  of  islands  which  run 
along  the  coast,  between  which  and  the  main  there  are  nu- 
merous islets  of  great  beauty  and  interest,  are  distii^ished 
by  traditions  of  wild  and  sometimes  terrible  attraction.  Many 
of  these  have  been  marked  as  spots  conspicuous  in  history, 
and  all  of  them  possess  their  legends  and  chronicles,  which 
only  need  to  be  hunted  up  and  put  on  record,  to  render  all  of 
them  classical  and  interesting,  apart  from  their  natural  attrae- 
tions.  The  whole  of  this  region  was  the  favorite  resort  of 
the  pirates,  and  at  periods  long  anterior  to  the  Revolution, 
— those  periods  when,  as  the  phrase  ran  through  the  marine 
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of  Great  Britain,  'there  was  no  peace  beyond  the  line!'     In 
tlicso  snng  harbors  and  safe  retreats  the  mousing  robber  fonnd 
bifl  coverts.     Here  he  lay  close  until  he  beheld,  from  afar,  the 
ivhite  sails  of  the  fair  trader.     Then  he  darted  forth  like  the 
sbark,  a  little  black  speck  npon  the  waters,  and  tore  his  victim 
with  angry  and  remorseless  jaws,  and  dyed  the  blue  waters  in 
his  blood.     To  these  islets  he  hurried  back  to  divide  and  to  hide 
his  spoil ;  and  dark  and  ternble  are  the  thousand  stories  which, 
conld  they  speak,  they  might  narrate  of  the  wild  orgies  of  the 
cmcl  bands  by  which  they  were  infested — of  the  bloody  sacri- 
fices which  they  witnessed — and  of  the  fate  of  the  victims  guilty 
of  the  inexpiable  offence  of  possessing  treasures  which  their 
neighbors  coveted.     Young  eagles  must  be  fed,  and  the  eagles 
of  the  sea  are  proverbially  the  most  voracious  of  all  the  eagle 
tribe.    These  were  merciless.     They  hovered  about  the  mouth 
of  Charleston  for  long  periods,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  Britain 
kept  watch  with  her  frigates  and  guarda  costas  for  the  protec- 
tion of  her  trade.     Her  wealth,  as  a  colony,  was  at  that  time 
superior  to  most  of  the  colonies,  and  demanded  powerfol  protec- 
tion.    But  so  swift  of  foot,  so  keen  of  sight,  so  fierce  of  appetite, 
were  these  marauding  wretches,  that  they  too  commonly  evaded 
pursuit,  and  not  only  succeeded  in  capturing  the  outward-bound 
vessels  continually,  but  sometimes  laid  the  infant  city,  itself, 
under  contribution. 

"Our  friend  from  North  Carolina  has  bestowed  upon  us  a 
very  interesting  narrative  of  the  *  Ship  of  Fire.'  The  tradition 
is  well  known  in  portions  of  South  Carolina ;  and  to  this  day 
certain  families  are  pointed  out  as  the  descendants  of  those 
cruel  mariners  who  so  mercilessly  slaughtered  that  little  colony 
of  German  palatines.  Our  traditions  point  out  the  progeny  of 
these  pirates  as  still  under  the  avenging  danger  of  the  fates. 
They  are  marked  by  continuous  disasters.  The  favorite  son 
perishes,  from  some  terrible  accident,  in  the  moment  of  his  very 
highest  promise;  the  favorite  daughter  withers  away  in  con- 
sumption or  some  nameless  disease,  just  as  she  nears  that  bloomy 
period  when  the  mother  thinks  to  place  within  her  hair  the 
bridnl  flower.  The  neighbors  shake  their  heads  and  look  know- 
ingly when  the  bolt  descends  suddenly  upon  those  families,  and 
erpress  no  surprise.    'It  must  be  so,'  they  say.    'The  fates 
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must  have  their  prey.  The  hlood  of  that  massacre  nmst  h% 
washed  out  in  blood.  All  these  families,  the  descendants  of 
the  murderers,  must  die  out,  till  not  one  man-child  shall  imnrive/ 
Their  ill-gotten  wealth  does  them  no  good.  Their  fmita  turn 
to  ashes  on  their  lips.  The  sword,  suspended  by  a  single  hair* 
hangs  for  ever  over  their  heads,  and  the  bolt  strikes  them  down 
from  the  bosom  of  an  unclouded  sky.  So  well  has  tradition 
retained  these  memories,  that  people  will  even  give  you  the 
names  of  the  families,  still  living,  over  which  this  terribly  uner- 
ring destiny  impends.  I  have  had  one  or  more  domestic  chron- 
icles of  this  sort  put  into  my  possession  within  five  years.  Of 
course,  the  doomed  victims  have  no  sort  of  knowledge  either  of 
the  fates  reserved  for  them,  or  of  the  familiarity  of  their  neigh- 
bors with  the  unwritten  tradition.  Old  people  point  them  oat 
to  their  children ;  they  repeat  the  story  to  their  sons,  and  their 
fingers  point  always  to  the  illustrative  catastrophe.  Every 
stroke  of  Providence  is  keenly  observed  and  dwelt  upon  which 
touches  them ;  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  tliat  the  tradition 
will  survive  them  all,  and  point  to  the  grave  of  the  last  supposed 
victim  of  a  crime  committed  two  hundred  years  ago  or  more.'* 

"  How  very  terrible !" 

"  These  several  islands  which  we  approach  after  Bull's,  De* 
wee's.  Gaper's,  Long,  and  Sullivan,  and  the  islets  which  lie  within, 
between  them  and  the  main,  are  all  thus  fruitful  in  ancient 
pirate  legends.  One  of  these  occurs  to  me  at  this  moment ;  and* 
ab  I  believe  I  am  the  next  person  chronicled  on  your  list  for  a 
story,  I  may  as  well  pursue  the  vein  upon  which  we  have  strack* 
as  it  were,  by  chance." 

"  0,  let  us  have  it,  by  all  means.  I  confess  to  a  pasmon  for 
such  stories,  which  even  the  reading  of  the  Book  of  the  Bncca- 
neers  has  not  totally  overcome." 

TUB  STORY  OF  BLAOKBEASD. 

I. 

«<  Thb  narrative,"  said  our  raconteur,  **  which  I  am  about  to 
five  you,  was  related  to  me  by  one  of  our  oldest  inhabitantSt.a 
planter  who  is  still  living  at  the  ad\cancod  period  of  eighty  years 
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and  who  ranks  not  less  Venerably  from  worth  than  age.  He 
heard  it  from  those  who  dahned  to  have  known  personally  some 
of  the  parties  to  the  history,  and  who  fhlly  believed  the  truth 
of  the  story  which  they  told.  The  period  of  the  narrative  was, 
perhaps,  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  Bevolution. 

**  You  are  all  aware  that  from  1670  to  1750,  using  round  num^ 
bers,  the  buccaneers,  leagued  of  all  nations,  no  longer  confining 
themselves  to  the  Spanish  galleons,  which  were  always  held  to 
be  fair  prey  to  the  British  cruisers,  made  the  commerce  of  Britain 
herself  finally  their  prey,  and  literally  haunted  with  daily  ter- 
rors the  coasts  of  Vurginia  and  the  two  Oarolinas,  as  well  as 
the  West  Indies,  making  spoil  of  their  rich  and  but  little  pro- 
tected productions.  Their  crews,  composed  of  the  scum  of  all 
nations— British,  French,  Dutch,  Portuguese,  and  Spaniards-*- 
diseriminated  in  behalf  of  none ;  and  so  loose  were  British  and 
American  morals  at  that  period-* (have  they  very  much  improved 
mnce?) — that  the  people  of  the  provinces  themselves — their 
very  governors— were  greatly  inclined  to  countenance  the^t^tii- 
tiert  (French  cormption  of  freebooters)  in  all  those  cases  of 
piracy  where  they  themselves  were  not  the  immediate  sufferers. 
They  drove  a  profitable  trade  with  the  marauders,  who  were 
sometimes  to  be  seen  walking  the  streets  of  the  Atlantic  cities 
with  the  most  perfect  impunity.*  Oaptain  Eidd,  for  a  long  time, 
was  the  great  master-spirit  of  these  wretches.  His  successor  in 
audadty,  insolence,  and  crime,  was  the  infamous  Blackboard, 
the  nam  du  guerre  by  which  he  preferred  that  the  world  should 
read  his  character.  His  proper  name,  Edward  Teach,  was,  iL 
itself,  innocent  enough. 

"Blackboard  particularly  affected  the  coasts  of  Oarolina. 
The  waters  over  which  we  now  go  were  the  favorite  fields  of 
his  performance.  Harbored  among  these  islands— Bull's,  De- 
wee's,  Gaper's,  Sullivan,  Seewee,  and  others*- he  lay  in  close 
watch  for  the  white  sails  of  commerce.  He  explored  all  these 
bays  and  harbors,  and  knew  their  currents  and  bearings  well, 
ftom  the  cape  of  Hatteras  to  that  of  Florida  reef.  He  had 
command  of  a  complete  squadron,  including  vessels  of  nearly 
all  sizes.  His  flag  was  hoisted  upon  a  forty-gun  ship,  the  crew 
of  which  conasted  of  more  than  a  hundred  men.  His  captains 
were  Yane*  Bonnet,  Warley*  and  others,  inferior  to  himself  only 
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in  hardihood  and  skill.  Somewhere  about  1713,  a  pi 
had  been  iBSued  by  the  king  in  council,  promising  a  paidos 
to  all  the  pirates  who  should  surrender  themselves  in  twelve 
months.  Blackbeard  was  one  of  those  who,  either  through  a 
cunning  policy,  meant  to  delude  the  powers  which  he  feared  he 
should  not  so  readily  escape,  or  under  a  sudden  uneaainesa  of 
conscience,  pres^mted  himself  before  Governor  Eden,  of  North 
Carolina,  pleaded  the  king's  pardon,  and  received  the  goTomor^a 
certificate.  Eden,  by  the  way,  was  one  of  those  govemors  of 
whom  history  speaks,  as  having  received  the  bribes  of  the 
pirates,  and  kept  up  a  criminal  but  profitable  connection  witk 
Blackbeard  in  particular. 

"  Blackbeard,  the  better  to  prove  his  resolve  to  demean  hiai- 
self  for  the  future  with  Ohristian  propriety,  married  his  tkirtemik 
wife,  a  young  girl  of  Pamplico.  But  he  could  not  long  forbear 
his  riotous  habits,  or  forego  his  passion  for  adventures  upon  the 
sea.  He  was  soon  again  on  board  a  smart  cruiser,  and  reaping 
the  fields  of  ocean  with  the  8word«  He  sailed  upon  a  enDse* 
carrying  his  new  wife  with  him,  and  shortly  returned  with  a 
valuable  prize,  a  French  ship  laden  with  sugar  and  cocoa,  which 
he  had  no  difiSiculty  in  persuading  the  court  of  admiral^  he 
had  found  at  sea,  abandoned  by  her  crew.  She  was  adjudged 
as  a  lawful  prize  to  her  unlawful  captors.  Here  our  narrative 
begins.  Thus  far,  our  facts  are  strictly  historical— except,  per^ 
haps,  in  regard  to  the  fact  stated,  that  his  new  wife»  the  giil  of 
Pamplico,  accompanied  him  on  this  cruise.  But  the  fiiet*  onil> 
ted  by  history,  is  supplied  by  tradition,  which  asserts  thai  the 
girl  herself  figured  somewhat  in  the  ineidenta  eoaneeted  with 
the  capture  of  the  French  prize. 

"  Blackbeard  steered  south  when  he  left  the  river  of  Oape 
Fear.  The  season  was  mild,  late  spring— -the  seas  smooth— 
the  winds  fresh  and  favorable.  Soon  they  espied  the  Frendi 
brigantine  laying  her  course,  due  east  finom  the  tropical  jalanda, 

"As  he  behcU  his  new  prey,  the  savage  chief— who^  in 
the  oath  and  receiving  the  king's  pardon  ficom  the  royal 
governor,  had  not  denuded  himself  of  a  sbgle  hair  of  that 
enormous  forest  of  beard  which  literally  covered  his  fiice,  head* 
and  breast,  and  from  which  he  took  his  name<^chucked  hia  new 
under  the  chin,  and  swore  i  terrible  oath  that  the  gid 
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flee  sighto,  sbonld  driuk  of  the  wine  of  the  Indies,  and  enjoy 
their  frnitB«  and  be  clad  in  the  beautiful  silks  of  the  Frenchman. 

**  All  sail  was  clapped  on  for  pursuit.  The  Frenchman  knew 
his  danger,  at  a  glance.  Not  moi*e  certainly  does  the  flying-fish 
know  his  enemy  the  dolphin,  or  the  tunny  the  swordfish,  or  the 
sailor  the  shark,  than  the  simple  trader  the  deadly  danger  of  that 
pirate  foe,  who  combined  all  the  terrible  characteristics  of  these 
several  marauders  of  the  sea.  Fleet  was  the  Frenchman  in  flight, 
but,  unhappily,  fleeter  far  was  the  outlaw  in  pursuit.  Very  pre- 
cious was  the  Frenchman's  cargo;  one  more  precious  still, 
among  his  passengers,  was  the  fair  Creole  wife  of  the  young 
merchant,  Louis  Ghastaign,  now,  for  the  first  time,  preparing  to 
visit  the  birthplace  of  her  husband.  They,  too,  were  soon  made 
aware  of  the  danger,  and,  while  the  wife  watched,  and  prayed, 
and  trembled,  the  young  husband  got  his  cutlass  and  his  cara- 
bine in  readiness,  and  prepared  to  do  battle  to  the  last  in  defence 
of  the  precious  treasure  of  his  heart. 

**  But  his  resolution  was  not  to  be  indulged.  The  captain  of 
the  merchantman  had  no  adequate  force  for  resistance,  and  he 
prepared  for  none.  He  shook  his  head  when  Louis  Ghastaign 
Bpoke  of  it,  and  appeared  on  deck  with  his  weapons. 

*•  •  It  will  not  do,  Monsieur  Louis.' 

*' '  And  shall  we  yield  tamely  to  these  wretches  ?  They  are 
pirates  !* 

'''I  fear  so.  But  they  are  two  to  one.  We  have  no  anns. 
What  can  a  dozen  swords  and  pistols  do  against  a  hundred 
men?' 

**  *  Better  die  bravely  fighting  than  basely  to  offer  our  throats 
to  the  knife.' 

'''Nay,  our  hope  is  that  they  will  content  themselves  with 
robbing  us  of  our  treasures.' 

"  The  young  merchant  turned  with  a  look  of  agony  on  his 
beautiful  creole.  He  knew  what  the  appetites  of  the  pirates 
were.  ^B  feared  for  the  one  treasure,  over  all,  and  thought 
nothing  of  the  rest,  though  the  better  portion  of  the  ship's  cargo 
was  his  own.  The  chase  was  nearing  fast.  The  Frenchman 
eontinueil  to  try  his  heels,  but  in  vain. 

"'He  gains,  rapidly,  Monsieur  Louis.    Put  away  your  weap- 
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ons,  my  fiiend ;  the  veiy  show  of  them  may  proToka  aim  to 
croelty/ 

*'  The  poor  young  man  was  compelled  to  rabmit,  yet»  in  pal- 
tmg  hiB  weapons  oat  of  sight,  he  felt  as  if  his  treasure  was 
fi^sAj  gone. 

*"Is  there  really  so  much  danger,  LooisP  asked  the  trem- 
bling woman  of  her  husband.  He  could  only  shake  his  head 
mounifuUy  in  reply.  Then  she  kissed  the  cross  which  she  had 
in  her  hand,  and  hid  it  away  in  her  bosom,  and  followed  her 
young  lord  upon  the  deck  of  the  vessel. 

"  At  that  moment,  the  cannon  belched  forth  its  fires  from  the 
pursuing  pirate ;  the  iron  missiles  shot  through  the  rigging  of  the 
Frenchman,  and  with  a  g^an  he  ordered  sail  to  be  taken  in ; 
and  prepared  for^submission  to  the  enemy  from  whom  there  was 
no  escape. 

II. 

"  Vbry  soon  the  pirate  vessel  came  alongside  of  the  peaceful 
trader.  Her  wild  and  savage  crew  were  ranged  along  the  bul- 
warks, each  armed  with  cutlass  and  half  a  score  of  pistols  con- 
spicuous in  belt  and  bosom.  Very  terrible  was  the  exhibition 
which  they  made  of  wild  beard  and  brutal  aspect.  With  a  tor- 
rent of  oaths.  Blackboard  himself  hailed  the  Frenchman,  who 
put  on  all  his  politeness  in  responding  to  the  insolent  demands 
ci  his  assailant  The  vessels  were  lashed  together  by  gtap- 
plings,  the  pirates  streamed  on  board,  and  a  general  search  was 
begun.  Meanwhile,  the  young  Creole  bride  of  Louis  Ghaataign 
kept  at  her  prayers  below.  Here  she  was  found,  and  draped 
up  to  the  deck  at  the  command  of  the  pirate-chief.  The  pas- 
sengers, all,  and  crew,  were  made  to  gather  on  the  deck,  under 
the  pistols  of  a  score  of  the  marauders,  while  the  rest  ransacked 
the  hold  and  cabin. 

**  The  examination  lasted  not  long.  Blackboard  soon  diseov- 
ered  that  the  cargo  was  one  for  which  he  should  have  to  find  a 
market.  Its  treasures  were  not  readily  portable,  nor  eaoly  con- 
verted into  money.  The  gold  and  silver,  jewds,  and  precioos 
stones,  found  in  the  trunks  of  the  young  French  merchant, 
though  of  considerable  value,  bore  no  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  cargo,  the  bulk  of  which  rendered  it  necessary  that  the 
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sel  should  be  carried,  into  port.  This  necessity  implied  another. 
The  crew  and  passengers  must  be  disposed  of.  As  the  scheme 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Blackbeard  to  have  the  yessel 
condemned  by  the  court  of  admiralty  as  a  lawful  prize>  it  needed 
that  he  should  be  prepared  to  report  that  she  was  found  aban- 
doned by  her  proper  owners.  This  resolve  required  that  he 
should  suffer  no  witnesses  to  live  who  might  expose  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  transaction.  He  had  no  remorseftil  scruples,  and 
the  decree'  was  soon  pronounced.  The  unhappy  captives  were 
doomed  to  walk  the  plank. 

**  That  is  to  say,  all  were  thus  doomed  who  should  refuse  to 
join  the  pirate  party.  There  was  this  terrible  alternative  to  be 
allowed  them.  Accordingly,  having  seen  what  were  the  treaa* 
ures  of  the  ship,  and  fully  satisfied  himself  of  what  she  con- 
tained, he  reascended  to  the  deck,  where  the  unfortunate  crew 
were  held  in  durance,  pale  and  trembling,  in  waiting  for  their 
fate.  Brief  consultation  had  been  needed  among  the  pirate- 
chiefs.  Blackbeard  had  given  his  opinion,  in  which  the  lieuten- 
ants all  concurred:  and  there  was  no  consultation  necessary 
when  they  reappeared  on  deck. 

"  The  terrible  chief,  closely  followed  by  his  new  wife,  the  girl 
of  Famplico,  confronted  the  group  of  captives  in  all  his  terrors 
of  aspect,  costume,  and  furious  speech.  His  wife  was  scarcely 
less  a  terror  in  the  eyes  of  our  young  French  Creole  woman. 
She  was  habited  only  in  part  like  a  woman.  She  wore  a  skirt, 
it  is  true,  but  the  pantaloons  of  a  man  appeared  beneath)  and 
she  wore  a  sort  of  undress  uniform  frock-coat  covered  with  rows 
of  massive  golden  buttons.  On  her  shoulders  were  heavy  epau- 
lets ;  on  her  head  a  dashuig  cap  of  fiur,  with  a  feather.  Her 
belt  contained  pistols,  and  a  middy's  dirk  with  glittering  handle. 
She  lacked  nothing  but  a  heavy  mustache  to  make  her  as  ter- 
rible in  the  eyes  of  the  young  French  husband  as  in  those  of  his 
wife.  To  make  the  portrait  more  revolting,  we  must  add  that 
her  face  was  reddened  and  bloated  with  free  use  of  the  wine  cup. 
and  her  eyes  fiery,  yet  moist,  irom  the  same  unnatural  practice. 
The  rest  of  the  pirates  need  not  be  described.  It  will  suffice  to 
say,  tha^  in  theii*  costume  and  equipment  nothing  had  been 
omitted  which  might  exaggerate  to  the-mind  of  the  captives,  the 
terrible  character  of  the  profesmon  they  pursued. 
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**  The  pirate-ehief  addressed  the  captdn  of  the  Frenchmaii 
with  words  of  blood  and  thnnder.  The  latter  answered  with 
words  of  weakness  and  submission.  The  former  without  scrapie 
declared  the  only  alternative  to  death  which  he  allowed. 

'**  Are  70a  prepared  to  join  us  against  Ihe  world  t  We  are 
free  men  of  the  seas.  We  are  of  no  nation.  We  own  no  laws 
except  those  of  our  own  making.  Swear  to  obey  our  laws,  join 
our  crews,  sail  under  the  black  flag  and  the  bloody  head,  and 
take  your  share  with  us,  of  the  cargo  of  your  ship !' 

'*A  dead  silence  answered  him. 

'*'  Swear !'  and  the  black  flag  was  waved  before  their  faces. 

"'Will  my  lord  pardon  usT  answered  the  captain  for  the 
rest.  '  Will  my  lord  take  what  we  have  and  suffer  us  to  go  m 
peace?     I  only  plead  that  our  lives  may  be  spared.' 

" '  Your  lives  are  our  deaths,  unless  you  join  with  ub.  Yon 
have  five  minutes  for  deliberation.  Swear,  by  the  black  Aag, — 
kiss  the  bloody  head,  and,  on  your  knees,  take  the  oath,  or  yon 
walk  the  plank  every  mother's  son  of  you.' 

"A  dead  silence  again  followed.  Meanwhile,  the  Creole  wife, 
crouching  in  the  rear  of  her  husband,  who  stood  immediately 
behind  the  captain,  involuntarily  took  from  her  bosom  the  crosa 
of  black  ebony,  and,  sinking  silently  upon  her  knees,  pressed  it 
to  her  lips,  while  they  parted,  in  unuttered  prayers  to  Heaven. 

**  The  movement  did  not  escape  the  ruffian.    He  was  now  re 
minded  of  the  woman  whom  he  had  sent  up  from  below.    In  the 
dim  light  of  the  cabin,  he  had  not  distinguished  her  features.   A 
single  glance  now  sufficed  to  show  him  their  loveliness. 

"'Hal'  he  exclaimed — 'who  have  we  here? 'and  pasdng 
rapidly  through  the  group  of  captives  he  s^zed  her  where  die 
knelt.  With  a  shriek  she  held  up  the  cross.  He  tore  it  from 
her  hand,  looked  at  it  but  an  instant,  then  dashed  it  to  the 
deck,  and  crushed  it  under  his  feet  —  accompanying  the  profime 
act  with  a  horrid  oath.  The  captun  of  the  Frenchman  groaned 
aloud.  The  pirate-chief  still  held  his  grasp  upon  the  lady.  She 
struggled  to  free  herself,  and  cried  out: — 

** '  Save  me,  husband  I' 

"The  appeal  was  irresistible.  Desperate  as  was  the  attempt, 
the  young  Pr^ich  merchant,  drawing  forth  a  ptBtol  eonoeaM  In 
his  bosom,  levelled  it  at  the  head  of  the  pirate  and  drew  Ae 
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trigger.  The  buDet  only  ruffled  the  monstrouB  whisker  of  the 
ruffian.  It  had  been  aimed  well,  but,  in  the  moment  when  the 
trigger  was  polled,  the  arm  of  the  joung  merchant  had  been 
struck  up  by  one  of  the  nearest  pirates.  Baffled  in  the  desperate 
deed,  the  merchant  dashed  upon  Blackbeard  with  the  famishing 
cry  of  the  panther  striving  for  her  young ;  and  strove,  with  more 
certain  dagger,  to  mend  the  failure  of  his  first  attempt.  But  he 
might  as  well  have  cast  his  slight  form  against  the  bulk  of  a 
mountain.  His  blow  was  thrown  upward,  the  stroke  parried, 
and  he  himself  stricken  down  with  a  blow  from  the  butt  of  a 
carbine,  which  covered  his  head  and  face  instantly  with  blood. 

"'Hy  husband!  oh!  my  husband!'  cried  the  wretched 
woman,  now  seeking  again  to  break  away  from  that  iron  graqp 
which  never  once  relaxed  its  hold  upon  her.    In  vain. 

" '  Fling  the  carrion  overboard.  Sharks  are  not  made  to  go 
hungry.* 

"He  was  remorselessly  obeyed ;  and,  pardy  stunned,  but  con- 
scious, Loms  Ghastaign  was  lifted  in  half  a  dozen  stalwart  arms, 
and  thrust  over  into  the  yawning  sea.  Then  the  wife  broke 
away;— -but,  ere  she  reached  the  side  of  the  vessel,  she  was 
again  in  the  grasp  of  the  ruffian.  She  never  saw  her  husband 
more.  His  head  appeared  but  a  moment  upon  the  surface — his 
hands  were  thrown  upward,  then  his  shriek  was  heard — a  single 
piercing  shriek  of  agony ;  and  when  the  French  captain  looked 
upon  the  sea,  it  was  colored  with  blood,  and  he  could  perceive 
the  white  sides  of  the  glancing  sharks,  a  dozen  of  them,  as  they 
were  tugging,  below  the  surface,  at  their  living  victim  1 

III. 

Thbrb  are  some  scenes  which  art  does  not  attempt  to  delineate 
—  some  agonies  which  baffle  the  powers  of  imagination.  Such 
was  the  terrible,  though  momentary,  horror  and  agony,  of  the 
wretched  wife  of  the  young  merchant.  In  such  cases,  Natmw 
herself  seems  to  acknowledge  the  same  necessities  with  art, — 
acknowledges  her  own  incapacity  to  endure,  what  art  lacks  the 
power  to  delineate ;  and  interposes  a  partial  death,  to  spare  to  the 
victim  the  tortures  of  a  horrid  dying.  Pauline  Ghastaign  swooned 
and  lay  unconscious  upon  the  deck. 
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Meanwhile,  tbe  miserable  captives  stood  sileat,  incapable, 
alysed  with  their  own  terrors  at  the  dreadfnl  tragedj-  which  had 
been  so  suddenly  conceived,  and  so  rapidly  hnrried  to  its  cataa* 
trophe.  The  French  captain  shnigged  his  shoulders  and  pt«> 
pared  for  his  own  fate. 

"'Ton  have  seen!'  said  Blackboard  addresnng  him  and  the 
rest.  '  Trample  on  these  colors' — pointing  to  the  flag  of  the 
Lily ;  which  had  been  torn  down  and  thrown  npon  the  deck ; — 
'  spit  npon  that  cross !' — that  of  poor  Paoline  Ghastaigu,  which 
lay  half  crushed  before  them ; — '  and  swear  on  the  bloody  head 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the '  Brothers  of  the  Ooast !' — such  was 
the  name  which  the  pirate  fraternity  bore  among  themselves ; — 
'  or  yon  share  the  fate  of  that  young  fool,  and  find  the  sharks 
their  supper  this  very  night.  Speak !  Yon  1' — addresdn^  the 
captun  of  the  Frenchman. 

The  days  of  Bousseau,  Voltaire,  and  Bobespierre,  had  not  yet 
dawned.  The  Frenchman  had  not  yet  prepared  to  spit  cm 
Christ,  and  substitute  himself  for  God !  Our  captain  knew  his 
fate,  and  was  prepared  for  it.  He  took  the  broken  cross  rever- 
ently, and  kissed  it,  then,  with  a  faint  smile,  he  politely  bowed 
to  the  pirate-chief— in  these  gestures  according  his  only  answer. 

***  To  the  plank  with  him  !'  was  the  command  of  Blaekbeard 
in  a  voice  of  thunder.     A  dosen  unscrupulous  ruffians  seised 
upon  the  Frenchman  to  huny  him  to  his  doom.    Then,  for  the 
first  time,  the  rest  of  the  crew  seemed  to  awaken  to  a  sense  of 
desperation,  as  by  a  common  instinct    With  a  wild  cry  they 
rushed  upon  the  pirates,  striking  right  and  left  with  muscular 
arms,  and  all  the  reckless  violence  of  despuring  nature !     Un- 
happily, the  timid  policy  of  their  captain  had  denied  them  weap- 
ons.    They  had  nothing  upon  which  to  rely  but  their  own 
sinews ;  nevertheless,  so  sudden,  so  unlocked  for  was  the  as- 
sault, that  the  pirates  bearing  the  captain,  were  overborne ;  be 
rescued ;  and,  with  a  cheer,  they  all  together  darted  again  up<»i 
the  foe,  picking  up  knife  or  cutlass  where  they  might.    Alas 
the  brave  effort  but  shortened  the  pang  of  dying.    A  new  flood 
of  ruffians  from  the  pirate  vessel  poured  in  upon  them,  and  fin- 
ished the  struggle  in  a  few  moments ;  but  Blaekbeard  himselff 
meanwhile,  had  been  wounded  with  a  knife,  and  his  smart  ren- 
dered him  less  than  ever  disposed  to  mercy.    Maimed,  slain,  or 
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only  wounded,  the  captiyes  were  all  hurried  mto  the  deep ; — but 
one  male  bemg  differed  to  survire — a  poor  cabm-boy  who,  ia 
the  last  moment,  grappled  the  knees  of  Blackboard,  swore  alle- 
giance to  his  authority,  and  was  admitted  to  mercy! 


IV. 

**  Bvr  one  captive  remained  livhig  in  the  hands  of  the  pirates. 
This  was  the  young  wife  of  the  unhappy  merchant,  poor  Pauline 
Ghastaign.  She  had  been  taken  to  the  cabin  in  her  swoon,  and 
had  been  laid,  with  a  certain  degree  of  tenderness,  which  had 
^ven  no  satisfaction  to  the  girl  of  Pamplico,  upon  the  couch  of 
that  Amazon.  It  was  widi  a  curious  interest,  which  still  further 
displeased  that  person,  that  Blackboard  hung  over  the  uncon- 
scions  woman,  and  scanned  the  beauties  of  her  face  and  figure. 
His  second  officer  and  himself  conferred  upon  her  fate  together, 
in  the  hearing  of  the  wife  of  the  latter — the  thirteenth  wife,  as 
you  will  remember.  The  conversation  was  not  of  a  sort  to 
gratify  her.  She  had  no  small  portion  of  the  green  infusion  in 
her  system  against  the  indulgence  of  which  lago  counsels 
Othello,  and  the  eager  appetite,  speaking  in  the  eyes  of  Black- 
beard,  warned  her  of  her  own  danger  from  a  superior  rival.  The 
lieutenant  of  the  pirate  had  his  passions  also.  He  boldly  pre- 
ferred his  claim  as  custodian  of  the  young  widow. 

"  *  You  !*  answered  the  chief.    '  Ton  Y 

*<  *  And  why  not  me  V  was  the  reply  in  a  tone  approaching 
defiance. 

The  pistol  of  Blackboard  was  at  his  head  m  a  moment  and,  with 
a  horrid  oath,  he  ordered  the  other  on  deck  and  to  his  duties. 
The  lieutenant  slowly,  and  with  a  growl,  submitted.  When  he 
had  gone,  the  girl  of  Pamplico  interposed  with  the  same  ques- 
tion which  had  been  uttered  by  the  lieutenant. 

**  *  And  why  not  he  t     Why  should  he  not  have  this  thing  f ' 

"  <  Because  it  does  not  please  me  that  he  should,  my  beauty ! 

*' '  And  why  should  it  not  please  you  V 

*' '  I  prefer  that  the  woman  should  keep  my  cabin  for  a  whfle. 

<< '  Ha !  and  What  of  me  V 

*'  *■  You  1  ah  t    You  may  go  to  his  cabin  for  a  while.' 

•*  *  What !    You  fling  me  off,  do  you,  for  this  bloodless  ete^- 

•A 
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ture !  And  snch  as  she  is  to  pass  between  us?  That  shall  neTer 
be.  Don't  think  that  I  am  a  thing  of  milk  and  water,  widtoiit 
strength  or  conrage.  No !  yon  shall  see  that  I  have  blood,  and 
that  I  can  take  it  too !  I'm  hot  afraid  of  your  black  looks  and 
thundering  oaths.  No !  indeed !  Ton  are  mine ;  and  whfle  I  am 
yours,  I  shall  see  that  no  living  woman  shall  pass  between  us. 
You  would  fling  me  off,  and  quarrel  with  your  best  officer  for  this 
rag  of  a  woman,  would  you.    But  you  shall  not !' 

'^With  the  words,  quick  as  lightning,  the  unsexed  creature 
shot  round  the  little  table  that  stood  between  herself  and  the 
seemingly  insensible  wife  of  the  young  Frenchman,  her  diik 
flourishing  in  her  grasp  directly  before  the  eyes  of  Blackbeard. 
She  had  rounded  the  table,  and  occupied  a  place  between  him  and 
the  threatened  victim,  before  he  could  possibly  conceive  her  pur- 
pose, and  heave  up  his  huge  bulk  from  where  he  lay,  to  inter- 
pose for  the  prevention  of  the  mischief.  He  roared  out  a  terti- 
ble  threat  and  horrid  oath,  but  the  Amazon  never  heeded  a 
syllable,  and  the  poor  captive  would  have  sunk  beneath  her 
dagger-stroke,  but  for  the  fact  that,  while  the  dispute  was  in 
progress  between  Blackboard,  his  lieutenant,  and  the  ^rl  from 
Pamplico,  the  captive  lady  was  slowly  coming  to  her  senses,  and 
understood  it  all.  She  saw  the  movement  of  her  wild  assailant, 
and  darting  up  frx)m  where  she  lay,  gave  one  piercing  scream, 
and  rushed  up  the  cabin  steps  to  the  deck,  closely  followed  by 
the  Amazon  and  the  pirate-chief.  They  reached  the  deck  only 
to  behold  the  white  flash  of  a  glancing  form  as  it  shot  over  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  and  to  hear  a  single  plunge  into  the  g^nlflng 
billows  of  the  sea.  When  they  looked  over  the  bulwarks,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen.  The  wife  of  the  young  merchant  had 
joined  him  in  the  deep. 

" '  It  is  just  as  w^ll !'  growled  Blackboard,  turning  away.  *  It 
prevents  mischief!  Ha !  you  young  devil !'  he  continued,  throw 
Big  his  arms  about  the  neck  of  the  she-demon  who  stood  con 
fronting  him,  *  you  are  a  girl  after  my  own  heart;  but  if  I  served 
you  rightly,  I  should  pitch  you  over  after  her.  No  more  of  this. 
Do  you  hear  I  Another  such  piece  of  meddling,  and  I  shall 
slash  this  pretty  throat  with  a  sharp  dagger.    Do  you  hear!* 

"  She  laughed  impudently  and  returned  his  caresses,  and  A^ 
deadly  vessel  went  on  her  midnight  course 
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V. 

**  Such  web  the  true  history  of  the  captured  Frenchm' ji,  whom 
onr  pirate-chief  persuaded  tlie  court  of  admiralty  to  adjudge  to 
him  as  a  vessel  picked  up  at  sea,  ahandoued  by  its  proper  own- 
ers. Blackbeard  was  soon  at  sea  again.  He  was  even  more 
successftil  in  the  results  of  his  next  cruise ;  gathering  Spanish 
gold,  ingots,  and  jewels  of  great  value,  the  treasures  equally  of 
east  and  west.  But  he  carried  in  no  more  vessels  for  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts.  He  employed  the  shorter  processes  of 
firing  and  scuttling.  He  seldom  found  any  prisoners.  He  kept 
none.  The  sea  locked  up  his  secrets— for  a  time  at  least ;  and 
his  cruise  was  a  long  one  in  propoi*tion  to  its  successes. 

"  But  news  reached  him  of  a  suspicious  character.  He  heard 
rumors  of  ships-of-war  prepaiing  to  search  for  pirates.  He  was 
advised  from  North  Carolina,  that  his  own  virtues  were  not  be- 
yond suspicion,  and  that,  somehow,  certain  rumors  had  reached 
Virginia  affecting  his  securities.  It  became  necessary  to  hide 
away  the  treasures  already  procured,  before  again  venturing 
within  the  waters  of  Gape  Fear  and  Ocracocke.  He  must 
cleanse  the  aspect  of  his  craft,  so  that  she  should  be  able  to  en- 
dure examination  as  a  fair  trader,  and  secure  the  bloody  spoils 
of  previous  ventures,  beyond  the  grasp  of  law  and  civilization. 
We  all  know  how  common  was  the  practice  among  the  pirates 
of  establishing  hoards  in  unfrequented  places.  All  these  islets, 
according  to  tradition,  from  the  capes  of  Virginia  to  that  of  Flor- 
ida conceals  some  buried  treasure.  On  this  occasion  our  pirates 
put  into  Bull's  bay,  the  avenues  to  which  they  well  knew.  In 
this  region,  they  selected  a  spot,  either  on  Bull's  island,  or  Long, 
or  some  one  of  the  islands  immediately  contiguous — all  of  which 
were  then  uninhabited — in  which  to  hide  their  treasures.  Here, 
at  midnight,  they  assembled.  The  hole  was  dug  in  the  earth. 
The  pirates  all  gathered  around  it.  They  bore  the  glittering 
piles — in  kegs,  boxes,  sacks,  jars.  They  saw  them  all  deposited. 
Then  they  clasped  hands,  and  each  swore,  severally  repeating 
the  horrid  oath  which  Blackbeard  dictated. 

**  There  was  a  pause.  The  rites  were  yet  unfinished.  Tha 
hole  remained  opened.    Something  was  yet  to  be  done,  accord 
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ing  to  which  alone,  in  the  superstitions  of  the  pirates,  oonld  the 
treasure  be  securely  kept.  Meanwhile,  there  had  been  voices 
crjing  to  them  from  the  woods.  The  devil  had  been  adjured 
by  the  terrible  chief  of  tlie  crew,  and  he  had  answered  widi  aw- 
ful sounds  from  a  neighboring  thicket.  They  could,  most  of 
them,  believe  in  a  devil,  and  tremble,  where  they  tacitly  re- 
nounced all  faith  in  a  God.  Of  com-se,  this  mummery  had  been 
devised  by  the  cunning  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  igfnoiuit. 
They  had  imprecated  a  horrid  destiny  upon  their  souls,  in  tlie 
event  of  their  fraud  or  infidelity  to  their  comrades,  and  the  audi- 
ble answers  of  the  fiend  declared  their  oaths  to  be  registered  in 
hell.  Such  was  a  part  of  the  scheme  by  which  the  pirates 
bound  each  other  to  forbearance,  and  for  the  common  aecoiity 
of  their  hidden  treasures. 

''But  something  more  was  necessary  to  the  completion  of  these 
horrid  rites.  There  was  a  needed  sacrifice  which  murder  alwajrs 
found  it  necessary  to  provide  for  superstition.  But  this  portioii 
of  the  ceremony  was,  of  course,  a  mystery  to  all  those  whom  the 
pirates  had  lately  incorporated  among  their  crews  from  among 
the  captives  they  had  taken. 

**  *  And  now  that  we  have  all  secure,  brothers  of  the  coast,  it 
still  needs  that  one  of  us  should  remain  to  watch  the  treasoxe 
tiU  our  present  cruise  is  over.  Food  he  shall  have  in  abun- 
dance, drink,  and  shelter.  A  boat  shall  be  left  for  him  with 
which  to  fish,  and  weapons  with  which  to  procure  game  of  the 
woods  and  wild  fowl  along  the  shore.  It  must  be  a  wflling 
mind  that  must  undertake  this  watch.  Who  volunteers  t  Let 
him  speak  boldly,  like  a  man.' 

"An  eager  voice  answered — 

** '  I  will  remain  and  watch  the  treasure !' 

"  It  was  that  of  the  poor  cabin-boy,  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
French  merchantman.  The  trembling  creature  had  shuddered 
with  daily  and  nightly  horrors  since  the  hour  of  his  captivity. 
He  eagerly  seized  the  present  opportunity  of  escape  fimn  an  as- 
sociation the  terrors  of  which  oppressed  his  soul.  Blaekbeard 
looked  at  him  grimly,  and  with  a  dreadful  smile.  He  saw 
through  the  wi*etched  boy,  and  readily  conjectured  all  his  hopes 
They  were  those  of  all  who  had  ever  consented  to  watch  the 
treasure.    But  it  did  not  matter  to  the  pirate's  object  wfaetiiet 
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Che  volanteer  were  honest  or  not.  It  was  enough  thai  he  shonld 
volunteer.  According  to  their  laws  none  could  he  compiled  to 
take  this  watch ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  secret  tests,  that  of  the 
volunteer,  by  which  to  discover  who,  of  the  crew,  were  in  secret 
cBsloyal,  and  likely  to  prove  treacherous. 

^ '  You  r  repeated  Blackboard.    '  You,  then,  willingly  choose 
to  renuun  and  keep  watch  over  the  treasure  V 
"'Idol' 

'* '  Then  remain,  and  see  that  you  watch  well !' 
"And,  with  the  words,  lifting  the  pistol  which,  all  the  while, 
had  been  secretly  prepared  in  his  grasp,  he  shot  the  wretched 
boy  through  the  head.  So  sudden  was  the  movement,  that  the 
miserable  victim  was  scarcely  conscious  of  his  danger  a  single 
moment,  before  the  bullet  was  crashing  through  his  brains.  He 
fell  into  the  hole  above  the  treasure,  and  the  earth  was  shoveled 
in  upon  the  victim  and  the  spoils  he  had  probably  fancied  he 
should  be  able  to  bear  away. 

**  *  There — see  that  you  keep  good  watch,  good  fellow !' 
''  A  wild  howl  of  demoniac  joy  from  the  adjacent  covert  star- 
tled the  superstitious  of  the  crew.  The  sacrifice  to  the  fiend  in 
waiting  had  been  graciously  accepted ;  and  a  tacit  pledge  was 
thus  given  by  the  demon  that,  with  his  aid,  the  treasure  should 
be  kept  safely  by  the  vigilant  spectre  of  the  victim. 

VI. 

**  The  horrid  orgies  which  succeeded  to  this  murder,  among  the 
pirates,  that  night-— their  dance  of  maniac  frenzy  over  the  grave 
of  their  victim,  aud  upon  the  spot  of  earth  which  concealed  their 
buried  deposite — exceeds  the  possibility  of  description,  as  it 
would  be  greatly  ofifensive  to  propriety  were  we  to  describe  it. 
They  drank,  they  danced,  they  sang,  they  swore,  they  howled^ 
they  fought ;  and  it  was  long  after  dawn  of  the  day  following 
befbre  they  proved  able  to  return  to  their  vessel,  which  lay  at 
easy  anchorage  a  short  distance  from  the  shore.  Before  leaving 
the  island,  they  had  obscured  with  trampling,  then  with  turf 
and  leaves,  all  external  signs  of  the  burial  which  they  had 
made.  The  orgies  of  drunkenness  which  followed  had  served 
still  more  effectually  to  obliterate  from  the  memories  of  most  of 
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them  the  impressloiis  of  the  locality  wbkh  they  had  gaihenl 
from  the  scene.  It  was  with  this  policy  that  their  mete  euh 
ning  chiefii  had  encouraged  their  bestial  debaachexy  and 
They,  however  (the  former),  had  taken  the  precantion  to 
lish  certain  guide-marks  to  the  spot  which  nothing  oonld  oblit- 
erate. The  extended  branch  of  one  tree  was  a  pointer  to  the 
place ;  the  blaze  of  another  was  made  to  bear  a  certain  lelatioB 
also  to  the  spot,  and  so  many  paces  east  from  the  ODe»  and  so 
many  paces  west  frt>m  tie  other,  IntersectiDg  with  a  third  Kne 
drawn  from  the  position  of  another  bough,  or  tree,  or  hkue^  and 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  three  was  that  under  which  the 
treasures  lay.  We  are  not  required  here  to  be  more  preeise  in 
its  delineation. 

"  Their  work  done  e£Fectnally,  as  usual,  and  our  pirates  all 
pretty  well  sobered,  they  sailed  away  upon  another  cruiae,  the 
fortunes  of  which  we  need  not  recount  But  this  ^bne  they 
were  not  long  at  sea.  After  awhile  they  returned  to  the  waters 
of  North  Oarolina,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  a  week  of  riot  in 
Pamplico. 

*'  But,  along  with  the  evil  deed  are  bom  always  three  other 
parties — the  accuser,  the  witness,  and  the  avenger!  It  is  now 
difficult  to  say  by  what  means  the  later  crimes  of  Bkckbeaid 
became  known.  He  had  certainly  obliterated  all  his  own  tracks 
of  blood,  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  made  them.  Still,  these 
tracks  had  been  found  and  followed,  though  covered  np  with 
earth  and  sea :  as  if  the  accuser  and  the  avenger  were  endowed 
with  a  peculiar  faculty,  such  as,  in  the  ease  of  the  hound,  ena- 
bles him  to  detect  the  odor  of  blood  even  through  the  mould. 
Blackboard,  with  the  instinct  of  guilt,  was  soon  aware  that  a 
secret  enemy  was  dogging  at  his  heels. 

"  So  it  was. 

*'  There  had  suddenly  appeared  a  stranger  at  PampIieo»  who 
threw  himself  more  than  once  in  the  way  of  Blaokbeard's  last 
wife,  the  Amaaon.  He  was  a  fine-looking  young  Mlow*  «f 
martial  carriage,  wearing  the  loose  shirt  of  the  Vurginian  honCei, 
carrying  a  rifle,  and  followed  by  a  dog.  He  was  tall,  eieel,  and 
very  powerfully  built.  There  was  a  laughing  mischief  in  his 
eye,  a  sly,  seductive .  humor  upon  his  tongue,  and  a  geneial 
something  in  his  free,  dashing,  and  buoyant  manner,  which  is 
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apt  to  be  rather  pleasing  to  the  women.  At  all  eyents,  the 
gtranger  found  ^yor  in  the  sight  of  the  girl-  of  Pamplico, 
and  she  invited  him  to  her  cabin — but  without  Blackbeard^s 
ktumiedge, 

"  The  stranger  did  not  heatate  to  accept  the  invitation ;  bat  he 
took  care  to  visit  the  woman  only  when  he  knew  that  the  pirate- 
chief  was  present.  The  girl  was  a  little  dashed  when  he  sud- 
denly pushed  open  the  door  of  the  dwelling,  and  stood  in  his 
ibrest-coetame  before  the  parties.  With  an  oath,  Blackboard 
demanded  for  what  be  came.  The  stranger  had  his  answer 
readj.  He  had  peltry  for  sale '^several  packs — and  he  wished  ^ 
to  barter  it  for  powder  and  ball.  Regarding  the  pirate  only  in 
his  shore  character,  as  a  fair  trader,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
visit  to  occarion  surprise. 

''Blackboard  regarded  the  stranger  with  eyes  of  curious 
admiration.  He  observed  with  delight  the  magnificent  propor- 
tions of  the  hunter. 

**'You  are  a  big  fellow,'  said  he — 'strong  as  a  horse,  no 
doubt,  and  as  active  as  a  wild  cat.^ 

" '  A  match,'  was  the  reply, '  for  any  man  of  my  inches.' 

^' We'll  see  that!'  exdaimed  the  pirate,  suddenly  rising  and 
grappling  with  the  stranger  in  a  fHendly  wrestle.  The  muscu- 
lar and  bulky  forms  of  the  two  rocked  to  and  fro,  breast  to 
breast  for  awhile,  until,  by  an  extra  exertion  of  strength,  the 
hunter  laid  the  outlaw  on  his  back.  The  latter  was  nowise 
ruffled. 

**  *  Tou  don't  kok  the  man  to  do  it,'  said  he, '  but  it  was  well 
done.  You're  a  man,  every  inch  of  you.  Have  you  ever  been 
upon  the  seal  That's  the  field  for  such  a  man  as  you.  Gome ! 
what  say  you  to  a  v'yage  with  met  Gh>od  pay,  good  liquor, 
and  fine  giris.' 

^Hete  the  pirate  winked  at  his  wife,  and  pointed  her  out  to 
the  stranger.  The  latter  seemed  disposed  to  entertain  the 
prqjeet.  Blackboard  became  earnest.  He  was  anxious  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  his  marines,  and  he  held  out  liberal  prom- 
ises and  prospects  to  our  hunter — but  without  suffering  him  to 
suppose  that  his  vocation  at  sea  was  anything  but  honest.  In 
thKMie  days,  the  fair  traders  required  something  of  a  warlike 
armament  for  defence,  and  usually  had  it  to  a  certain  extent. 
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''  Our  hunter  offered  only  sacli  objection«  iub  were  eaey  to 
overcome ;  And  the  result  of  the  conference  w«9  an  aRan^eaMHii 
between  the  partieB  to  meet  the  next  day  on  be^rd  of  BbiA* 
beard's  yessel,  when  they  should  come  to  «  more  defiiiite  VBder- 
standing;   our  hunter  only  insistiBg  upon  seeing  the  soit  of 
world  to  which  he  was  to  be  introduced,  and  the  accemmod^ 
tions  and  the  fare  designed  for  him.    This  understood,  Aty 
separated  for  the  lught— the  stranger  refiunng  to  drink  or  eat 
with  the  pirato,  much  to  the  Utter's  aanoyaiifoe.    How  maeh 
moce  would  this  annoyance  have  been  inereaeed,  had  he  known 
how  tender  was  the  sqneeae  of  the  hand  which,  ai  parting,  the 
girl  of  Pamplico  had  bestowed  upon  their  guest ! 

"'With  such  a  chap  as  that  to  lead  the  boarders,  and  I  ahd 
sweep  every  deck  that  ever  showed  it'a  teeth,'  said  BUcUbeaid 
when  the  stranger  had  gone. 

** '  All's  well  so  far !'  quoth  the  lattor,  as  he  passed  firam  hear* 
ing  of  the  cabin.    '  All's  well.    To-morrow !  to-morrow.' 

"With  the  morrow  the  parties  again  met,  and  Blackbend's 
welcome  was  singularly  cordiaL  He  took  the  hunter  on  board 
his  vessel,  showed  him  her  appointments,  her  strength,  and  di- 
lated upon  the  profit  of  the  trade  he  carried  on.  The  stranger 
looked  about  him,  noted  well  what  he  saw,  took  particalar  bead 
of  the  pirato  guns  and  sailors, — their  number,  their  character} 
yet  pursued  his  watoh  so  casually  as  to  occasion  no  mapicioB. 
He  was  pleased  with  everything,  and  only  forebore  to  drudL,  to 
eat,  or  to  make  any  positive  engagement,  as  before.  He  left 
all  things  in  a  fair  way  for  arrangement ;  but  it  needed  that  he 
should  bring  in  his  peltry  and  secure  his  various  hunter  eflbola» 
in  his  distant  foreign  home. 

**  *  We  shall  meet  in  seven  daya !' 

" '  Be  sure  of  it,'  answered  the  other,  'for  in  ten  I  imst  pvepare 
to  be  at  sea.  But,  by  the  way,  you  haven't  in  all  this  tine  iold 
me  your  name»  or  I've  fo^ot  it' 

"'Well,  when  I  go  to  sea,  I  must  get  a  name.  To  oonftai 
to  you  a  truth,  the  one  I  have  borne,  is  rather  in  bad  lepetatiia.' 

" '  Ah  1  ha  1 1  see  then  why  you  are  here.  You've  been  osing 
your  rifle  on  meaner  brutes  than  buck  and  bear.  Well  I  I  d<m't 
think  the  worse  of  you  for  that.  But  give  yourself  a  name  that 
we  may  swear  by.' 
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'*' Or  at!  well,  as  I  am  to  be  a  sailor,  I'll  take  my  name  from 
the  ship.    Gall  me  Mamjard,  for  lack  of  anything  better.' 

*'  So  they  parted. 

*"Miiinyard!  Mainyard!'  mattered  Blackbeard  to  himself. 
*  Wheie  huve  I  heard  a  name  Uke  that  only  a  day  or  two  ago! 
It  was  itom  that  bloody  booby,  Coleman.  There's  somethiiKg 
abont  the  name  that  —  pshaw  \  what  an  ass  I  am  i  as  if  there 
abonld  be  anything  strange  to  a  sailor's  ear  in  sach  a  name. 
Yet,  there  is  something !' 

''And  with  a  vague  memory  of — he  knew  not  what,~-nm- 
iiing  in  his  mind,  Blackbeard  felt  mjrstified  and  cnrions  for  a 
good  hour  after  the  departure  of  the  Hunter.  Had  he  not  been 
half  drunk  and  very  farious  when  Goleman  brought  his  story  to 
his  es»9  his  doubts  would  have  assumed  a  more  definite  form, 
and  might  have  led  to  other  results  than  followed  his  oblivion. 

**  Meanwhile  the  hunter  had  disappeared.  What  follows*  al- 
most literally  drawn  from  history,  may  serve  to  put  into  your 
hands  the  clue  which  was  all  tangled  in  those  of  the  maudlin 
j^atei 

VII. 

*'  BuacKPBABis  as  the  &ir  trader,  £dward  Teach,  had  provoked 
the  hostility  of  the  planters  in  and  about  Pamplico.  The  stran* 
ger  husiter  had  been  among  them  befoke  he  sought  the  pirate. 
He  had  gathered  all  their  evidence,  had  learned,  like  th^m,  to 
distrust  the  justice  of  the  ruling  authorities  of  North  Oarolina  in 
their  dealuigs  with  the  pirates,  and  had  secretly  sought  the  suc- 
cor qI  the  government  of  Virginia.  Oovemor  Spotswood  had 
used  his  influence  with  the  British  commodore  on  the  Virginia 
station  to  employ  an  adequate  force  for  the  capture  of  Blackboard. 
For  the  command  of  this  enterprise  a  volunteer  had  been  found, 
in  the  person  of  one  Robert  Maynard,  a  >^ginian,  but  a  lieute- 
nant in  the  royal  navy.  To  catch  Blackbeard  was  no  easy 
mattM';  and  liaynard  Ibimd  it  advisable  to  make  himself  per 
sonally  acquainted  with  the  force  of  the  pirates,  his  place  of  bar- 
borage,  and  to  plan,  on  the  spot  itself,  his  mode  of  operations. 
We  have  seen  the  progress  ^vhich  he  has  made,  thus  far,  in  the 
character  of  the  Virginian  hunter. 

"While  he  thus  employed  himself  two  sloops  were  got  in 
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readiness  with  equal  secrecy  and  expedition.  Blaekbeaid,  m 
we  have  seen,  was  not  left  unapprised  of  his  danger.  But,  in  Us 
debauch,  he  had  made  light  of  the  intelligence,  and  moreorer,  it 
was  not  thought  by  those  who  bore  the  tidings  that  tfie  expe- 
dition would  have  such  early  despatch*  In  those  days  eeier- 
prisee  were  undertaken  as  pOgxixjages,  with  great  detiberatioii, 
the  adventuier  stopping  to  get  himself  well  shod,  to  pityvide 
himself  with  a  select  staff,  and,  only  after  protracted  meditatkin 
and  perhaps  devotions,  to  take  t|ie  field.  The  enterprise  of 
youn^  Maynard  proved  an  exception  to  the  common  practice, 
and  his  sloops  were  ready  to  go  to  sea,  whfle  he  was  discnssing 
with  Blackboard  the  preliminaries  and  the  profit  of  future  vvy* 
ages  which  they  might  take  together. 

*^  Be^nning  thus  vigorously,  Maynard  did  not  relax  in  bis  ex* 
ertions.  His  sloops4eft  James  river  on  the  17th  November,  1718. 
When  fairiy  at  sea,  he  broke  the  enterprise  to  his  followeiB,  all 
of  whom  were  jttcked  men..  He  read  to  them  the  proclamaiioii 
of  Gtevemor  Spotswood,  offering  a  reward  of  <£  100  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  Blackboard,  6615  for  every  officer,  and  «£10  Ibr 
every  common  saQor  made  captive  with  him.  The  proclamation 
was  received  with  three  hearty  cheers,  and  all  parties  braeed 
ihemselTes  up  for  the  conflict  which,  it  was  very  well  underslood, 
would  be  anything  but  cluld's  play.  On  the  2l8t  of  Noreai- 
ber,  Maynard  passed  the  bar  of  Ocraeocke,  and  rapidly  drew 
near  to  the  pirate.  At  this  period,  his  force  was  small, 
ing  of  twenty-five  men ;  the  rest  were  at  sea,  with  his  other 
sel,  under  the  command  of  Vaughan  and  other  lieutenants. 

''Blackboard  was  taken  by  surprise.  He  certainly  woqU 
never  have  waited  at  his  anchorage  and  with  so  small  a  foraOv 
had  he  dreamed  of  his  enemy's  approach  so  soon.  In  tnrtk,  ke 
had  been  waiting  for  his  hunter,  Mainyard,— *  whom  he  looked  to 
supply  the  place  of  his  captain  of  marines,  one  Heniriiy»  wko 
was  very  sick  on  shore,  and  not  expected  to  leeover.  He  did 
recover,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  but  not  in  seaaan  to  take  peit 
in  the  conflict. 

"  Though  thus  caught  napping.  Blackboard  was  a  man  of  re- 
sources, and  prepared  himself  for  defence.  Maynard  standing 
directly  for  the  pirate,  received  his  fire  which  was  delivered  witfi 
terrible  effrct.    Unfortunately,  his  own  vessel  run  agroinid»  in 
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the  shallow  water  of  the  river,  and  this  increased  the  odds  against 
bim.  Before  he  could  extricate  himself,  he  had  lost  twenty  of 
his  men,  and  the  pirate  prepared  to  hoard  him.  Seeing  this» 
Maynard  hurried  his  men  below,  with  orders  to  keep  ready  for 
the  hand-to-hand  conflict  which  was  impending.  Blackbeard 
bore  down  upon  him,  threw  in  his  granadei,  and,  seeing  the  decks 
bare  o£  all  but  the  slain  and  wounded,  he  boarded  without  hesi- 
tation. Then  Maynard  rushed  upon  deck,  followed  by  his  crew, 
and  they  fell  together  upon  the  assailants.  Maynard's  costume, 
on  this  occasion,  was  that  in  which  he  had  made  the  pirate's  ac- 
quaintance.   Blackbeard  knew  him  at  a  -glance. 

'* '  Ha !  traitor !  Ha !  villain !'  he  cried  as  the  young  lieutenant 
confronted  him ;  and  with  tlie  words  both  of  them  fired.  Thai 
they  closed  with  their  dirks.  Blackbeard  was  now  reminded  of 
the  wrestle  they  had  had  together,  and  the  recollection  made  him 
desperate.  It  was  ominous  of  the  result  in  the  present  contest. 
He  was  ovennatched,  and  slashed  almost  to  pieces,  but  fighting 
to  the  last,  he  fell  at  the  feet  of  his  conqueror,  who  immediately 
smote  off  his  head  with  his  cutlass,  and  lifted  it,  all  reeking  and 
streaming  with  blood,  in  the  sight  of  the  remaining  pirates.  As 
ihe  black  and  bloody  mass,  with  its  wilderness  of  beard  was 
nised  on  high,  the  horrid  eyes  glaring,  and  glazing  even  as 
they  glared,  the  spectacle  overwhelmed  the  pirate-crew.  They 
threw  down  their  weapons,  such  as  still  survived  the  combat,  and 
were  ironed  on  the  spot  The  capture  of  the  pirate-vessel  fol- 
lowed, but  had  nearly  proved  a  fatal  conquest;  since  a  desperate 
negp:t>  stood  over  the  magazine,  stationed  there  by  Blackbeard's 
orders,  with  a  blazing  match,  prepared  to  apply  it  at  a  pven 
signal.  It  was  only  when  the  gory  head  of  his  master  was 
thrust  before  his  eyes,  that  he  consented  to  resign  his  torch  and 
leave  his  perilous  duty  nnattempted.  The  victory  of  Maynard  was 
complete,  and  he  s«led  up  to  the  town  of  Bath,  and  finally  re- 
turned to  James  river,  with  the  head  of  the  pirate,  in  terrarem, 
'hanging  at  the  bowsprit  of  his  vessel" 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

PROM  SHIP  TO  8HORB. 

*^  Thus/' continued  onr  rcbocmteiiir — *'Uuia  ended  the 
of  one  of  the  most  terrible  pirates  thaf  ever  infested  these 
ters.  He  has  left  memorable  traces,  in  cnrioas  and  startUng  le- 
gends, all  along  these  shwes.  There  is  a  sequel  to  this  narrative 
which  I  have  related,  in  the  further  history  of  that  h<»de  cf 
treasure  of  which  we  have  seen  the  burii^." 

The  narrator  was  sharply  mtermpted  with  a  cry  from  one  of 
the  party. 

<*  There's  the  light  1" 

<*  The  Charleston  light  1" 

And  the  group  of  listeners  were  no  longer  to  be  spelled  by 
the  taanUiur,  They  broke  away  with  a  rush;  each  eagedy 
straining  his  eyes  for  the  pale  star-like  beacon,  set  by  the  guar- 
dian civilization,  on  the  edges  of  the  great  deep,  for  the  beiieit 
of  the  benighted  mariner.  Meanwhile,  the  swarthy  beanty. 
Night,  enveloped  in  dark  mantle,  was  passing  with  all  her  train 
of  starry  servitors ;  even  as  some  queenly  mourner,  followed  by 
legions  of  gay  and  brilliant  courtiers,  glides  slowly  and  monm- 
fnlly,  in  sad  state  and  solemnity,  on  a  duteous  pilgrimage  to 
some  holy  shrine.  And,  over  the  water}'  waste,  that  sad, 
sweet,  doubtful  light,  such  as  Spenser  describes  in  the  cathedral 
wood  :— 

"  A  little  glooming  light  mott  like  a  ahade.*' 

showed  us  the  faint  line  of  shore  upon  our  right 

"That  is  Long  Island  which  we  are  so  mindly  paaaig. 
There  it  was  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  marshalled  his  array,  gren- 
adiers and  marines,  in  order  to  make  their  valiant  demonstra- 
tion upon  the  little  anny  of  rifles,  under  Thompson^  on  the  ever- 
famous  28th  of  June,  1776,  while  Sir  Peter  Parker  was  ham- 
mering away  at  Fort  Sullivan  within  the  harbor.    The  whiss 
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which  70U  see  at  the  extremity  of  the  dark  line,  shows 
yoQ  what  is  called  'the  breach/ — where  the  ocean  breaks 
through  with  foam  and  roar,  and  separates  Long  from  Snllivan's 
island.  To  cross  this  'breach'  was  Clinton's  necessity.  It 
WS0  sometimes  fordable ;  but  on  this  occasion,  according  to  the 
British  report,  a  miracle  took  place  in  behalf  of  the  Oarolinians, 
not  nnlike  that  which  divided  the  sea  for  the  Israelites,  yet 
raised  it  up,  immediately  after,  in  mountains  to  overwhelm  the 
pursuing  Egyptians.  Here,  the  waters  on  '  the  breach,'  rose  m 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  from  two  feet  to  seven.  It  ceased  to 
be  fordable  to  the  grenadiers  who,  strangely  enough,  contended 
that  they  could  not  posdbly  hope  to  do  fighting*  to  sight  a 
earabine,  or  charge  a  bayonet,  with  their  eyes  under  the  water. 
In  that  only  half-civilized  period,  the  average  height  of  a  gsen- 
adier  corps  did  not  exceed  six  feet." 

"  But  Clinton  had  his  vessels  for  the  passage." 
"  Oh !  to  be  sure !  And  he  did  try  to  cross.  But  the  rifles 
of  Thompson  proved  an  obstacle  no  less  potent  than  the  arm  of 
the  sea.  Two  little  six-pounders,  besides,  planted  on  the  oppo- 
site sand-hills,  were  mischievously  stuffed  with  grape  and  can- 
nister.  Under  the  two  fires.  Sir  Henry's  rails,  flats,  and  schoon- 
ers, were  swept  of  their  crews,  and  after  two  desperate  at- 
tempts the  assailant  drew  sullenly  off,  and  waited  the  result  of 
that  more  terrific  conflict,  which  was  going  on,  the  whiley  within 
the  harbor,  and  which  continued  throughout  the  day  till  nine  at 
night." 

"  There  you  get  a  faint  glimpse  of  the  sand-hills  on  Sullivan's, 
crowned  sparingly  with  shrubs,  among  which  the  rifles  were 
posted.  Behind  those  sand-hills  there  is  quite  a  forest.  The 
white  line  which  you  mark,  fringing  the  dusky  plain  of  the  sea, 
is  that  famous  beach,  so  broad,  so  hard,  so  long,  of  which  the 
Oharlestonians  boast  as  so  beautiful  a  seaside  drive.  It  is  sec- 
ond to  few  or  none  in  the  country.  Now  you  see  the  houses  dot- 
ting the  sandy  shores.  That  long  dusky  building  is  the  Moultrie 
House,  cool,  airy,  ample — a  delicious  retreat  in  the  hot  season. 
The  darker  compacter  masa  which  you  note  west  of  it  is  the 
famous  fort,  formerly  Sullivan,  where  the  stout  old  patriot  Moul- 
trie, pipe  in  mouth,  at  the  head  of  his  little  regiment,  beat  off 
..theBiitirii  fleet.    From  ibis  point  you  jerceive  that  the  settle- 
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ment  grows  denser ;  the  white  cottages  standing  ont,  diatiiietty 
though  rather  crowded,  in  the  pleasant  starlight." 

"  What  line  of  shore  is^this  npon  the  leftt*'  asked  Dnjckmac 
of  Miss  Burroughs.  Our  Gothamite  never  left  that  young  lady^ 
side,  and  preferred  evidently  to  get  his  information  from  a  femi- 
nine source. 

'*  That  is  Morris  island,  upon  which  the  lighthouse  stands.  It 
is  also  a  pleasant  and  healthy  retreat  during  summer,  and  be- 
yond the  sand-hills  there  is  a  little  hamlet 

"  Morris  is  divided  hy  a  creek  from  James  island.    Let  yoor 
eye  move  alongshore  in  this  direction,  and  you  see  Fort  Sihb- 
ter,  a  new  fortress,  raised  upon  a  mole  in  the  sea.    It  confiraots 
Fort  Moultrie  obliquely,  and  the  fires  of  the  two  combined  would 
serve  to  keep  an  approaching  fleet  in  hot  water  for  a  while.    We 
are  now  passing  between  the  two,  and  have  reached  a  poiiift 
where  the  whole  harbor  opens  upon  the  eye.    To  the  left,  yon 
follow  the  water-line  tiU  it  brings  you  to  Ashley  river,  descend- 
ing west  of  the  city  to  the  embraces  with  the  deep.    Look  acroas 
now,  due  north,  and  you  see  another  long  sandy  tract  stretebiiig 
away  till  lost  in  the  distance.    This  is  Haddrill's,  or  Mount 
Pleasant  village — a  third  retreat  for  the  citic^M  in  summer. 
Just  before  you,  Gastle  Pinckney  looms  up,  forming  another  for- 
tress for  the  protection  of  the  harbor.    It  lies  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  city,  the  long  line  of  lights  of  which  you  see  stretddng 
up  Oooper  river,  which  passes  down  from  the  north  betwesn 
HaddrilPs  and  the  city." 

"  The  harbor  is  an  ample  one,"  said  Duyckman. 

*'  Few  more  so,  and  few  in  this  country  more  beaotiiul.  The 
effect  at  this  moment  is  veiy  fine.  The  seas  are  as  placid  and 
subdued  as  the  happy  slumber  of  childhood.  The  breeses  swell 
gently  over  these  slight  elevations  of  land  along  the  south,  and 
stoop  down  to  the  little  waves,  creasing  them  with  ripplitag 
beauties,  which  the  luminous  brightness  of  the  stars  enables  as 
to  follow  in  long  lines  that  are  unbroken  till  they  subade  from 
sight  in  distance." 

"  I  should  like  to  explore  these  islets  and  rivers,  and  viat 
all  the  places  you  have  named.  Oan  this  be  done  safolyin 
midsummer  t" 

*«This  season— yes!    Charleston  is  now  very  healthy.   Wew 
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ft  a  yellow-fever  season,  jou  should  not  be  here.  If  yon  say  so» 
^we  'Will  take  a  week  or  so  for  the  city  and  the  island,  before 
go  to  the  mountain  region." 

Hem!  Ah!  When — Miss  Burroughs — do  you  think  to 
leave  the  city  for  your  excursion  to  the  interior  t'  queried  Duyck- 
man  of  the  lady. 

"  O,  not  for  a  week  or  two.'' 
Gotham  nodded  to  me  as  if  to  say-— > 
«•  That  will  just  suit  us." 

''  Hark !  the  gun !  Captain  Berry  has  a  private  signal  on  his 
arriYal  which  he  communicates  to  all  the  public !  Well,  my 
friends,  our  voyage  is  over.  In  ten  minutes  we  shall  be  ashore.*' 
"  I  hear  the  ringing  of  bells,"  said  Duyckman.  "  A  fire,  per- 
haps— or  possibly  the  salutation  of  the  city  and  its  welcome, 
in  response  to  the  gun  of  the  captain.  Your  method  of  return- 
ing a  salute." 

"  No !  it  is  our  curfew  ?    That  bell  rings  for  ten  o'clock.    It 
is  a  signal  to-  Sambo  and  Guffy,  the  darkies,  that  they  had  bet- 
ter retire  to  their  several  lodgings  for  the  night ;  and  when  it 
begins,  at  a  quarter  before  the  stroke  of  ten,  the  parties  thus 
esp^'Jally  notified  begin  to  make  tracks  homeward.     It  is  quite 
an  Lmusing  picture  to  see  them,  at  that  hour,  scattering,  each 
takmg  his  separate  way.     One  hurries  home,  bearing  a  string 
of  blackfish.     He  has  pleasant  anticipations  of  a  fry  that  night. 
Another  carries  a  basket  filled  with  a  variety ;  he  will  scarcely 
be  willing  that  you  should  see  what  he  carries.    A  third  has  a 
bottle  of  whiskey  in  one  pocket,  and  a  pound  of  tobacco  in  the 
other.    And,  thus  armed  and  charged,  they  linger  with  their 
comrades  and  acquaintance  about  the  streets,  till  the  stroke  of 
that  curftic  bell.    A  last  word,  a  hurried  shake  of  the  hand,  as 
they  meet  and  pass,  and  they  reture  from  the  sight  as  the  bell 
(teases, — or  rather,  when  the  tattoo  ceases  which  always  is 
beaten  when  the  ringing  closes.     But  of  Gharleston — more 
aion.     Give  your  arm  to  Miss  Burroughs.    This  is  her  brother 
'..ho  approaches.    iP'^r  carriage  is  on  the  wharf.    I  will  see  for 

L  17." 

Oar  chronicle,  for  the  present,  is  completed.    The  raconteur 
!b  dent.    The  circle  is  dispersed.    The  spirits  have  nothing  fbr- 
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ther  to  reveal,  of  the  secretB  of  their  prison-hoiise,  at  tlie 
out  dttiog.  But,  donbtless,  we  shall  re-form  the  drde,  and 
have  new  revelations.  We  shall  seek  new  sources  <^  inspira- 
tion—new media — and  fresh  materiak;  and  soothe,  for  tiie 
reader  as  for  ourselves,  *'  as  humor  prompts,"  the  '*  idle  vdn** 
of  both.  We  shall  assemble,  among  our  southern  forests  and 
mountains,  a  portion  at  least,  of  our  present  eompanj— peifcapa 
add  others  to  our  circle.  But  we  shaU  make  no  definite  prom- 
ise; being  resolute  not  to  fetter  ourselves  to  hard  eonditioDa. 
We  need  say  no  more ;  and,  just  now,  our  Alabama  eynie  is  at 
our  elbow,  with  a  courtly  entreaty  that  we  shall  do  him  graee. 
ere  we  part,  "  over  a  coil  of  snake  and  tiger." 


VHB    ■ND. 
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Messrs.  A  C.   ARMSTRONG  &  SON 

HA  VE  JUST  READ  Y 

SHAKESPEARIAN    TALES    IN    VERSE, 

A  Rhyming  Version  of  some  of  the  Popular  Plays  of  Shakespeare,. 

By  Mrs,  Valentine^  with  nearly  100  full  pages  of  colored  and 
other  illustrations  from  original  drawings  by  R.  Andre,  engraved 
by  Emrik  &  Dinger,  in  one  quarto  volume,  elegantly  bound  in 
extra  clothe  fuU  gilt  side  and  edges. 

NEARLY  READY, 

THE    MAY   BLOSSOM; 
Or,  The  Princess  and  Her  People. 

One  volume,  quarto,  with  original  (full-page)  illustrations. 
Printed  in  the  highest  style  of  color  printing. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  we  have  arranged 
with  the  London  Publishers  for  the  "  exclusive  sale  and  publication 
in  the  United  States  "  of  these  beautiful  and  important  books, 

NO  W  READ  Y. 
A  New  Story  by  (the  late)  MR.  KINGSTON. 

PETER  TRAWL; 

Or,  the  Adventures  of  a  Whaler  Round  and  About  the  World. 

By  the  late  IV.  If.  G.  /Kingston.  With  eight  full-page  illus- 
trations. Uniform  with  "  Hendricks  the  Hunter*^  "  Shore  and 
Ocean.**  One  volume,  i2mo,  handsomely  bound  in  extra  cloth 
(bri^t  colors).    Price,  $1.50. 

NEW  EDITIONS  OF  MR.  KINGSTON S 

Hendricks   the    Hunter.    A  Tale  of  Zululand.    One 

volume.    Illustrated $1*50 

Shore  and  Ocean ;  Or,  The  Heir  of    Kelfinnan.  One 

volume.    Illustrated •        •     $1.50 


CHOICE   STANDARD   WORKS, 

A  HEW  AID  BUPEBIOK  UB&ABY  EDITION 

OF 

NAPIER'S  PENINSULAR  WAR. 

FROM  THE  AUTHOR'S  LAST  REVISED  EDITION. 

IVM  S5  J^afs  and  Plans  of  Battles,  s  Steel  Portraits  and 
a  Complete  Index.    Elegantly  printed  on  toned  paper, 
strongly  bound  in  extra  cloth. 

PRICE,  $7.60  PER  SET.   (Reduced  from  $12.60.) 

(Bmmdin  Half  Caif  extra,  t3,S0/er  vol, J 

Tms  New  and  Couplbts  Edition  Comprisbs  the 

History  of  the   War   in   the   Peninsula 

AND  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE,  FROM 
THE  YEAR  1807  TO  18x4. 

IN   5  VOLS..   CROWN    8V0   (IN  A  NEAT  BOX)b 

^  ^'SirWm.  Napier^s  History  of  the  Peninsnlar  War  is  the  greatest 
military  work  in  the  English  language,  or  indeed  in  any  language,  not 
even  excepting  the  immortal  commentaries  of  Caesar.  General  Foy's 
'  Guerre  dans  la  Peninsule '  is  written  with  vast  ability,  but  is  so  marked 
by  national  jealousy  and  animosity,  that  it  loses  much  of  the  authority  to 
which  it  would  otherwise  be  entitled  from  the  author's  consummate 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  memorable 
scenes  and  events  he  undertakes  to  describe.  In  these  two  inTaluable 
requisites  Sir  V'm.  Napier  was  fully  his  equal ;  while  he  possessed  an 
earnest  love  of  truth,  and  a  spirit  of  lofty  magnanimity,  to  wnich  we  find 
no  parallel  in  the  French  historian. 

"It  Is  creditable  alike  to  Sir  Wm.  Napier  and  to  the  American 
people  that  in  this  country,  this  work  has  passed  THROUGH  SEV- 
ERAL EDITIONS,  THE  ONE  BEFORE  US  BEING  UNQUESTION- 
ABLY THE  HANDSOMEST  AND  THE  MOST  COMPLETE.  To  the 
student  of  History-especially  to  him  who!oves  to  dwell  on  the  roman- 
tic character  of  Portugal  and  Spaln~^he  marches,  sieges*  and  bat- 
tles of  Wellington's  armies  during  six  long  years,  must  always  pos- 
sess an  interest  which  neither  the  Crimean  war,  nor  the  late  mat 
struggle  in  this  country,  can  altogether  efface.  The  soldier  ¥rno  it 
devoted  to  his  profession,  and  who  seeks  great  military  prineiplea 
and  examples  tor  his  guidance,  will  pronounce  Sir  Wm.  Napier 
THE  MOST  FAITHFUL  AND  THE  MOST  COMPETENT  AUTHOR- 
ITY TO  BE  FOUND  IN  ANY  ACE  OR  IN  ANY  COUNTRY/'-Scottm 
▲msr.  Journal. 

Sent  OH  receipt  of  price,  charges  prepaid,  by 
A.   C.   ARMSTRONG  &  SON,  7x4  Broadwmy,  New  York. 


CHOICI   STANDARD  WORKS. 

THE  MOST  ELEGANT  EDITION  PUBLISHED 

or 

GHifiLES  UIB'S  GOIPLEIl  fOBO, 

Including  ELI  A  and^ELIANA  (the  last  containing  the  hitherto 

uncollected  writings  of  Charles  Lamb),  corrected  and 

revised,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life  by  Sir  Thomas 

Noon  Talfourdy  and  a  fine  Portrait  on  Steel. 

3  Vols.,  Cr.  8vo,  Clo.  Price,  $3.75  per  set.  (Reduced  from  $7.50.) 

(Bound  in  Hal/  CdJ/  extra,  ^s  >«'  vol.) 

With  a  volume  of  Letters  and  Essays  collected  for  this  edition  by  the 
industry  of,  and  arranged  with  much  taste  and  skill  by,  J,  E.  BAB  SON, 
Esq.,  of  Boston^  **who  literally  knows  Lamb  by  heart," 

In  Mr.  Babson's  preface  to  this  additional  volume,  he  says : 
"  Other  writers  may  have  more  readers,  but  none  have  so  many  true, 
hearty,  enthusiastic  admirers  as  he.  *  *  *  With  all  lovers  and  ap- 
predators  of  true  wit,  genuine  humor,  fine  fancy,  beautiful  imagination 
and  exquisite  pathos,  he  is  a  prodigious  favorite.  Indeed,  there  is  some- 
thing— a  nameless,  indescribable  charm — about  this  author's  productions 
which  captivates  and  enravishes  his  readers,  and  though  Lamb  found 
many  admiring  readers  in  his  lifetime,  since  his  death  his  fame  and  pop- 
ularity have  increased  greatly.  Then  he  was  generally  looked  upon  as 
a  mere  eccentric — a  person  of  more  quaintness  than  humor,  of  more  od- 
dity than  genius.  Now  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  most  beautiful  and 
original  genius— one  of  the  *  fixed  stars  of  the  literary  system ' — ^whose 
light  will  never  pale  or  grow  dim,  and  whose  peculiar  brightness  and 
beauty  will  long  be  the  wonder  and  delight  of  many.  »  •  »  For 
years  I  have  been  hopefully  and  patiently  waiting  for  somebody  to  col- 
lect these  scattered  and  all  but  foigotten  articles  of  Lamb's.  *  «  * 
Without  doubt,  all  genuine  admirers,  all  true  lovers  of  the  gentle,  genial, 
delightful  '  Elia,'  to  whom  almost  every  word  of  their  favorite  author's 
inditing  is  'farsed  with  pleasaunce/  will  be  mightily  pleased  with  these 
productions  of  his  inimitable  pen,  now  fdist  collected  together." 

As  this  "SUPERB  EDITION"  of  LAMB'S  WORKS,  in  3  Vols., 
AVERAGING  NEARLY  800  PAGES  IN  EACH  VOLUME,  is  sold  at  the 
EXCEEDINGLY  LOW  PRICE  OF  $3.75  PER  SET  (formerly,  pub- 
lished in  5  Vols,  at  $7.90),  the  Publishers  oonfidently  believe  IT 
WILL  COMMEND  ITSELF  TO  ALL  FOR  PERSONAL  USE  AND 
FOR  LIBRARIES.    

Sent  on  receipt  of  price,  charges  prepaid,  by 

K  C.   ARMSTRONG   &  SON,  7x4  Broadway,  New  York. 
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A  NBW  EDITION  OF 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CRUSADES. 

^         Jk^l^,  GOO-ISTO. 
m  SIGHT  PARTS,  WITH  AH  IHDEX  OP  47  PAGES. 

By  JOSEPH  FRANCOIS   MICHAUD. 

And  a  Pr«£ftoe  and  SnpplemenUry  Obapier  by  Hamiltan  W.  Maliici 

3   vols.,   crown  8to^   OIoUl      $3.76. 

(B0und  in  Hatf  CtUf  gxtrtt^  t3  ffr  v^LJ 

"The  ftbility,  diligence  and  faithfulness  with  which  Mickaud 
has  executed  his  great  task  are  undisputed,  and  it  is  to  hb  well-fiUed 
volumes  that  all  must  resort  for  copious  and  authentic  facts  and  InminoDS 
views  respecting  this  most  romantic  and  wonderful  period  in  the  annals 
of  the  world.  *• 

This  work  has  long  been  ont  of  print,  and  its  repnblication  is  oppor- 
tune. It  narmtes  vexy  fully  and  in  a  picturesque  and  interesting  manner, 
the  most  striking  episode  in  European  history,  and  will  add  an  invaln- 
able  work  to  the  historical  literature  which  has  recently  been  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  reading  public  in  editions  combining  sound  sdiolazdi%» 
and  reasonable  prices.  Of  the  first  excellence  as  an  authority,  full  of 
romantic  incident,  graphic  in  style,  this  new  edition  of  that  which  is  by 
universal  consent 

THE  STANDARD  HISTORY  OF  THE  CRUSADES, 

will  have  equal  value  for  the  student  and  general  reader. 


BlVEBaiDE   EniTIOTf  OF 

MACAULAY'S    ESSAYS, 

Crhicali  Historical  and   Miscailaneout.     With  a  BlographlcMU  and 

Critical  Introduction  from  the  well-lcnown  pen  of  Mr.  E.  Pi 

Whipple.    3  vols.f  crown  8vot  Ciothi  3,000  pages. 

With  a  fine  Portrait  on  Steel.     Price,  $3.75. 

(Bound  in  Httlf  Coif  txtra,  $3  /fr  tWJ 
In  this  edition  the  essays  have  been  arranged  in  chronological  oxder, 
so  that  their  perusal  affords,  so  to  speak,  a  complete  biographical  portnut* 
ore  of  the  brilliant  author's  mind.  It  contains  the  pure  text  of  the  author 
and  the  exact  punctuation,  orthography,  etc.,  of  Uie  English  editions. 

A  very  fuU  index  (55  pages)  has  been  specially  prepared  for  this 
edition*  In  this  respect  it  is  superior  to  the  EngUsh  editions,  and  wholly 
unlike  any  other  American  edition. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  price,  charges  prepaid,  iy 
K  C  ARMSTRONG  ft  SON,  7x4  Brondwaj,  New  T«ib 
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'  A  NEW  EDITION  ~~ 

OF 

D'ISRAELI'S  COMPLETE  WORKS. 

Edited  by  his  Son,  LORD  BEAGONSFIELD, 

JVith  a  fine  Portrait  on  Steel,   6  Vols.,  Crown  8vo,  Cloth. 
PRICE,  $7. BO   PER   SET.    (Reduced  from   $18.00.> 

(Bound  in  Half  Ca^f  extra,  ^3  per  vol,) 


This  New  Edition  of  DIskasu's  Works  Comprises 

THE  CURIOSITIES  OF  LITERATURE,  -         -  3  Volt. 

CALAMITIES  AND  QUARRELS  OF  AUTHORS  AND  MEMOIRS,  1  Vol. 

AMENITIES  OF  LITERATURE,  SKETCHES  AND  CHARACTERS,  1  Vol. 

UTERARY  CHARACTER,  HISTORY  OF  MEN  OF  GENIUS,    -  1  Vol. 

A  collection  of  literature  which  no  judiciously  selected  library  will 
fail  to  have,  and  no  person  of  literary  taste  and  culture  willingly  do 
without. 

They  are>  in  truth,  a  history  of  literature  and  of  literary  men, 
gathered  from  tlio  writings  of  oentcurlee  and  from  liirinir  authors, 
philosophic  and  learned,  yet  easy  and  fbuMinatlnc. 

The  Curiosities  of  Literature  treat  of  everything  curious  in  the 

litenu-y  kingdom.  The  formation  of  libraries,  past  and  present,  bibliomania,  the 
oddities  of  authors,  their  labors,  anecdotes,  successes,  lailures,  etc.,  containing  a  valuable 
mass  of  rare  information. 

The  Amenities  of  Literature  "  is  in  a  different  strain,  and  treats  of 

lAnf(uage,  the  origin  and  growth  of  our  own,  the  discovery  and  progress  of  the  art  o£ 
printing,  the  growth  of  literature,  its  patrons,  followers  and  builders,  and  of  other 
matteis  which  nave  a  broad  and  general  oearing  upon  the  subject  in  hand." 

The  Calamities  and  Quarrels  of  Authors  ''  contains  an  account  of 

authors*  struggles,  difficulties  and  poverty  as  a  class  *  *  *  teaching  them  their  fiiilings 
and  holding  up  tne  mirror  for  those  who  may  be  benofited  by  a  view  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  authon." 

Literary  Character  "  is  probablv  the  most  searching  and  distinctive 

treatise  of  its  kind  extant^  made  up,  as  it  is,  from  the  feelings  and  confessions  of  men  of 
genius."  


This  NEW  IMPRESSION  of  the  famous  works  of  the  elder 
D'ISRAELI,  IN  6  VOLS..  PRICE  $7.50  PER  SET  (formerly 
published  in  9  Vols,  at  $15.00),  has  been  aptly  said  to  com- 
prise the  cream  of  English  Literature  of  Europe  from  the  times 
of  Dr.  Johnson  to  our  own,  and  to  constitute  a  whole  library  in 
themselves. 


Sent  on  receipt  of  price,  charges  prepaid,  by 
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NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION 

OF 

HALLAM'S  COMPLETE  WORKS, 

WtfA  New  Table  of  Contents  and  Indexes. 
IN  SIX  VOLS.,  CROWN,  8VO,  CLOTH. 

PRICE,  $7.50  PER  SET.   (Reduced  ftom  $17.60J 

(Bound  in  Ha^f  Ca(f  extra^  #J>w  v^) 


This  Unabridged  Edition  op  Hallam's  Works  Compeisis 

The  Constitutional  History  pf  England,  2  Vols. 
The  Middle  Ages,  The  State  of  Enrote  Dnm  tlie  lUfls  km,  2  Vols. 
Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,   2  Vols* 

Reprintkd  from  the  Last  London  Edition,  Revised 
AND  Corrected  by  the  Author. 


Macaulay,  in  his  famotts  estimate  of  Hallam,  says :  "  Mr.  HaHuB 
is,  on  the  whole,  far  better  qualified  than  any  other  writer  of  our  time 
for  the  office  which  he  has  undertaken.  He  has  great  industry  and  great 
acateness.  His  knowledge  is  extensive,  various,  and  profound.  Kb  mind 
is  equally  distinguished  by  the  amplitude  of  its  grasp,-  and  by  the  deUcacy 
of  its  tact.  His  speculations  have  none  of  that  vagueness  wfakli  is  the 
common  fault  of  political  philosophy.  On  the  contiary,  they  are 
strikingly  practical,  and  teach  us  not  only  the  general  rule,  but  the  mode 
of  applying  it  to  solve  particular  cases.  .        Mr.  Hallam's 

work  is  eminently  judicial.  Its  whole  spirit  is  that  of  the  Bendi,  not 
that  of  the  Bar.  He  sums  up  with  a  calm,  steady  impartiality,  tumiag 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  glossing  over  nothing,  exaggerating 
nothing,  while  the  advocates  on  both  sides  are  alternately  biting  their  lipt 
to  hear  their  conflicting  misstatements  and  sophism  exposed. ** 

This  "STANDARD  EDITION '*  of  HALLAM'S  WORKS, 
in  6  Vols.,  AVERAGES  NEARLY  800  PAGES  IN  EACH 
VOL.,  and  is  sold  at  $7.50  PER  SET  (formeriy  published 
in  10  Vols,  at  $17.50.) 

Sent  an  receipt  of  price,  charges  prepaid^  iy 

A.  C  ARMSTRONG  ft  SON,  7x4  Broadwaji  K««r  ToA. 
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